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Mara  sQet,  et  positis  belli  Tritonia  signis 
Ezercet  calamos,  sopitaque  tempore  longo 
Excitat  ingema  ad  certamina  docta  soiornm. 

And.  Fiilvii,  prof,  ad  Leon.  X.  de  antiquUatibus  Urbis. 

Neqne  enim  ignorabamj  non  unius  diei,  fortuitigue  Bermonis,  sed  pltuimonuu 
mensinm,  exactegne  Mstoriee  munus  fore. 

BrandoUnif  Dialog,  cut  tit.  Leo,  95. 
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LTHOCcn  the  death   of  Louis  XII.    Iiad    for  the  present 

elieved  the  Boman  poiuilT  from  the  apprehensions  which  he 

nd  entertaineil  for  tlie  reiKX«te.  of  Italy,  yet  that  event  wa.*  by 

Bo  means  fuvounible  to  his  views.     By  the  united  efforts  ot* 
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his  spiritual  arm8  and  his  temporal  allien,  Leo  had  not  only 
fftpressed  the  ambitious  designs  of  tlif  French  uioniuch,  but 
had  rtcijuircd  mi  ui^cendaiM-y  ovor  luiu,  which  mlyht  have 
been  converted  to  very  important  purposes;  iind  il'  he  could 
not  induct*  the  king  to  relinqussU  his  designs  upon  Mihin,  yet 
he  had  niude  such  arrun^euitints  m  to  be  pivpared  for  what- 
ever might  he  the  event  ut*  tliat  expedition.  By  the  death 
of  this  monarch,  he,  therefore,  lost  in  a  great  degree  the 
r&sult  of  hiH  labours:  and  this  he  had  the  more  reason  to 
regret,  as  the  duke  of  Anguuleme,  who  succeeded  to  the 
crown  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  yearei,  by  the  name  of 
Francis  J.,  was  of  u  vigorous  eouHtitutiun,  uu  active  dirtposi- 
tion,  and  couraireous  even  to  a  roiuantie  extreme.  On 
aseuming  the  title  of  king  of  France,  he  forgot  not  to  add 
that  of  duke  of  Milan;'  but  although  the  saliriue  !aw  had 
preferred  him  t(i  the  two  daughters  of  Louis  KII..  as  the 
successor  uf  that  niouarcli,  the  j-nvereignty  of  3Dlan  was 
considered,  under  the  impenal  investiture,  as  the  absolute 
inheritance  of  the  hUe  king,  and  liable  to  be  disposed  of  at 
his  own  pleasure.  Preparatory  to  the  negotiation  which 
had  taken  place  for  the  man-iage  of  lienee,  youngest  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.,  mth  tlie  archduke  Charles,  her  father  had 
made  a,gnuit  to  her  of  the  duchy  of  Jlihm  and  the  county  of 
Pavia,  with  a  limitation,  in  case  uf  her  dying  without  ofi- 
spring,  to  his  eldest  daughter  Claudia,  the  queen  of 
Francis  T.^  Soon  after  the  aueessiou  of  Francis,  the  queen, 
therefore,  by  a  solemn  diploma,  transfeiTcd  to  tlie  king  her 
rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  its  dependent  state.");  in 
consideration,  us  it  uiipeai-:^,  t»f  a  gi*ant  previously  made  to 
her  of  the  duchies  of  Aragou  and  Angouleme,  and  a  stipula- 
tion on  (he  piut  of  Franeis  of  provitliiig  a  suitable  match  for 
the  princess  Renee.* 

The  character  of  Fmncis  L  was  a  sufficient  pledge  that 
the  title  which  bo  had  thus  assumed  would  not  long  be 
8utfered  to  remain  merely  nominal.  From  his  infancy  he  bad 
been  aceustouHMl  to  hear  of  the  achievements  of  his  conntry- 
xneu  in  Italy.  The  glory  of  (raston  do  Foix  seemed  to 
lobseure  his  (»wn  repuUition,  and  at  the  recital  of  the  batths 
of  Brescia  and  of  Uavennu,  he  is  said  to  have  expre<«sed  all 
those  emotions  of  impatient  regret  which  Ccesar  felt  on  con- 
templating the  Htatue  of  Alexander.      Ue  was,   however. 


Bofiiciently  aware,  tiiut  before  he  <^ugage4  in  au  cntcx'pnge  oL' 
[such  importance  as  the  eomiuest  oi'  Milan,  it  would  be  ncces- 
Bury  not  only  to  confirm  liis  iiUiances  witlx  those  powers  who 
were  in  ainity  with   FraiiL'*;,  but  also  to  obviate  as  far  as 
possible  tlie  opposition  ot*  such  ila  might  ht;  hostile  to  hie! 
views.     His  first  overtures  were,  therefore,  directed  to  the 
joung  archduke    Charles,  who,  although  tiien   only  fil'teen 
years  of  age,  had  a8j*umed  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  he  inherited  in  right  of  Ids  grandmotlicr  Mary, 
daughter  of  Ctiarle»,  lasjt  duke  of  Burgundy.     The  (situation 
of  the  archduke  reudt;red  such  an  uUianct*  highly  expedient 
to  him;  and  the  conditions  were  speediiy  (Concluded  on.     Uy 
[this  treaty  the  coutraf^tiiifr  parties  pix)mise«l  to  aid  each  other 
[in  the  defence  of  the  dominion;*  wlii«h  they  tlien  respectively 
|tield,  or  which    they  might    thereafter   jwssess;  and  that  if 
iither  of  them   sliould     umlertiike  any  just   contiuciit,  the 
'other  should,  upon  a  proper  representation,  ailord  lii^  assist- 
nce,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  agreed  upon.     Many 
tregiUatious  were  also  introduced  respecting    the    territories 
held  by  the  archduke  u.-^  tiefs  from  the  ciX)WJi  of  France,  and 
he  contract  for  the  marriage   of  the   archduke   ^vith   the 
[1CC56  Renee  was  again  revived  imdcr  certain  rtipulatlon^t 
vbich  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate,  ns  thf-  marriage 
never  took  pluee.' 

The  friendahip  of  Ilenry  VIII.  was  not  {&>•&  an  object  of 
'  importouc^t!  to  tlte.  French  nioiioi'ch  than  that  of  the  andiduke, 
and  he  therefore  sent  instructions  to  the  president  of  Rouen, 
^.bil  ambassador  in  England,  to  propo^  a  renewal  of  the  trea^ 
!  with  Louis  XII,,  which,  upon  Francis  entering  into  a 
new  obligation  for  the  paymenl  of  the  million  of  crowns  for 
which  LouiH  had  engaged  himHclf,  was  willingly  assented  to, 
kftnd  the  treaty  was  signcil  nt  AVa-^tniinstGr,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  April,  1515.  Le»  X.  is  named  therein,  with  other 
sovereigns,  as  the  ally  of  both  the  contracting  parties  ;  but  it 
is  particularly  spe<'i6cd  that  this  nomination  shall  have  no 
reference  to  the  state.<^  of  Milan,  which  the  French  king  claims 
as  lug  right;  and  through  the  whole  treaty  he  has  cautiously 
diHxed  to  hifi  other  titles  tlu^^e  of  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of 
Gcnoa.^ 

The  negotiations  of  Francis  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragou  and 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  were  not,  however,  attendeil 
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with  the  expected  success.  To  the  former  he  proposed  the 
renewal  of  tlio  treaty  which  hftd  subsisted  between  him  and 
IvOiiis  XII.,  omitting  only  the  artido  which  gunnintocd  the 
tninquillity  of  Miluo  ;  hut  a«  tliis  luM  out  to  Ferdinand  no 
adcqiinte  jidvuntages  for  a  concession  which  nii^ht  prove 
evenliially  dangerous  to  Iiin  Italisa  possessions,  it  i^  not  sur- 
prising thjit  lie  rejected  the  jiropOi*ition  ;  nnd  the  emiteror 
elect,  who  at  thU  time  refjai'dtnl  Ferdinand  ns  an  oracie  of 
political  wisdom,  was  easily  prevailed  iti>on  to  join  his  irreso- 
lute and  feeble  aid  in  oppoainp  the  desi^^ns  ot'  the  French 
monurch.  Whilst  thes<;  ncgutiutious  wi.-redciK'nding-,  Francift 
had  forborne  to  treat  with  the  \V-netians,  who  still  remained 
firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  French  ;  but  no  sooner 
were  Win  propositions  to  tlie  two  sovereij^ns  rejected,  than  he 
Agreed  with  the  wenate  to  renew  the  treaty  of  lilois,  by  which 
Louis  XII.  had  promiseil  to  assist  them  in  recovering  the 
possession}*  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  emperor 
tdect  in  Lonibnrdy.  At  the  same  time  be  assured  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  that  befa^(^  the  ex])iruti(in  of  lour  mouths,  he 
would  unite  hia  arms  witli  those  of  tlie  republic  on  the  banks 
of  the?  Adda.* 

The  Hwiya,  whom  tlie  brcaoh  of  tlie  treaty  of  Dijon  Iiad 
rendered  irreconcilable  enemies  of  France,  still  continued  to 
breathe  from  their  mountains  defiance  and  revenge.  A  herald 
whom  Frnnc'id  sent  to  demand  passports  for  his  amboAiadors, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  ordered  to 
return  and  inform  his  sovereign  that  he  might  soon  expect 
another  visit  from  them,  unless  he  speedily  fulrillcfl  the  treaty. 
In  one  respect  this  avowed  hostility  was,  liowever,  sei'viceable 
to  the  king,  as  it  enabled  him.  under  the  pretext  of  opposing 
the  Swiss,  to  carry  on,  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  sur- 
rounding states,  those  formidable  ]ireparations  which  he  ift- 
teutltKl  to  direct  towards  another  quarter. 

I'nder  tlii.s  alarming  aspect  of  public  aftairs,  wlxich 
evidently  portended  new  calamities  to  Knrop<',  Leo  availed 
himfidf  of  the  friendly  terms  which  he  had  cautiously  nmin- 
tsined  with  the  cvmtcnding  powers,  to  decline  taking  an 
active  part  in  favour  of  any  of  them,  whilst  he  continued,  as 
Iho  chief  of  Christendom,  to  administer  his  advice  to  uU.     In 
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is  conduct,  wliich  was  no  less  consistent  with  the  dignity 
bis  office  than  with  his  own  prival<i  inten^st,  he  was  for 
some  time  encourajred  to  per-severe,  by  the  open  sanction  or 
the  tacit  as^^enf  of  all  parties.     Francis  I.  instead  of  pivsjiing 
him  to  favour  an  entcr|)rise  towards  the  success  of  which  he 
well  knew  the  pope  was  decidedly  adverse,  contented  himself 
with  pending  an  embassy  to  retjuest  that  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  engagements  which  might  prevent  those  friendly 
connexion.s  that  would  probably  take  place  between  them,  in 
case  his  exjiedition  against  Milan   should  prove  successful ;" 
and  to  assure  him  thai  there  was  no  one  who  esteemed   more 
highly  the  favour  of  the  holy  see,  or  who  would  make  greater 
sftcriRccrf  for  the  service  of  the  pontiff  and  the  houom*  of  his 
mily,  than    himseU*,*     This  corannniicutioti,  wliich  In  fact 
t  tlie  iMjpe  at  i'ull  liberty  to  preserve  his  iicutrnlily  until  the 
ent  of  the  contest  was  known,  inducetl  him  to  decline  the 
fers  which  were  made  to  hiui  about  the  same  period,  by  the 
iperor  ele<-t,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  Helvetic  states,  to 
ter  into  the  league  which  they  had  lately  concluded  for  the 
fence  of  the  Milanese,  and  in  wliich  a  power   had   been 
irvedfor  the  pope  to  accede  to  it  witliin  a  limited  lime. 
•y  this  treaty  it  had  been  agreciT  that  the  Swiss  aliouM  scihI 
powerful  body  of  troops  to  the  defence  of  Milan,  and  slionld 
at  the  .same  time  nuirch  an  array  into  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
for  the  piirjK>se  of  occupying  the  French  monai-ch  in  the  de- 
';nce  of  his  o^m  dominions  ;  for  which  services  they  were  to 
rive  a  monthly  subsidy  of  forty  thousimd  crowns.     Ferdi- 
nand, on  his  part,  undertook  to  attack  the  doiiunions  of  Francis 
the  side  of  Pcrpignan  and  Fout:u'flbia  ;  whilst  Maximilian, 
tiiis  us  on  other  occasions,  seemed  to  consider  the  imperial 
Dctiofi  as  a  gulficieut  contribution,  in  lieu  bot!i  of  money 
id  troops. t 

In  determining  the  pope  to  the  neutrality  which  he  mani- 
Je^ter.l  ou  this  occasion,  other  reasons  of  no  inconeidendde 
iportunce  concurred.  Early  in  the  month  of  FebrMary, 
15.  the  matrimonial  engagement  which  had  been  enterctl 
mlo  at  tlie  close  of  the  preceding  year  between  Giuliano  de' 
MediL-i  and  Filiberta  of  Savoy,  sister  of  Louisa,  ducliess  of 
"   gouli^me,  the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  was  carried  into  effect  ; 
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on  which  occasion  GiultAno  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  cowtt, 
where  he  so  far  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  Francis, 
that  hfi  declared  he  esteemed  the  connexion  as  highly  as  if  it 
had  been  formed  with  the  most  powerful  sovereign.  Besides 
the  revenues  of  Purina  and  Piacenza,  which  Leo  had  already 
conferred  on  hh  In-other,  jind  which  amounted  to  the  clear 
annual  :*mn  of  twcnty-cighl  thousand  ducats,  he  assigned  to 
him  the  in<*ome  to  arise  from  the  city  of  Modena,  which  was 
supposed  to  ainonnt  to  about  twenty  thousand  more.  lie  also 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the  chnrcli,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  to  which  he  added  a 
juontUy  salary  of  four  hundred  and  eight  dncaty,  whilst  a 
separate  iv.veniic  of  three  hundred  ducats  per  month  was 
granted  to  the  bride  for  her  own  use,  allhou'^h,  in  respect  of 
her  high  alliances,  she  had  been  received  ^vitlmut  a  portion.* 
Other  cx)npiderable  sum«  were  disbursed  in  preparinj^'  a  suit- 
able residence  for  Giulinno  and  big  bride  at  Rome,  where  it 
was  intended  they  should  maintain  a  secular  court;  and  in 
the  rejoicings  whicli  took  place  in  that  city  on  their  arrival, 
the  pope  is  said  to  have  incurred  the  enormous  expense  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats.t  Extraordinary 
festivals  were  also  celebrated  at  Turin,  whei-e  fliuliano  and 
his  wife  re.-iided  for  a  month  after  tlieii-  man-iage  ;  and  again, 
at  Florence,  where  hII  the  inhabitants,  either  through  alFection 
or  througli  fear,  were  anxious  to  show  their  respect  to  the 
family  of  tlio  Medici.  But  in  ca-^e  the  king  proved  success- 
ful in  his  enterprise  against  Milan,  the  tcn-itory  from  which 
Giuliano  derived  a  great  part  of  Wis  revenues  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  that  monarch,  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  not 
only  indecorous  but  imprudent  in  the  pope,  at  such  a  juncture, 
to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  his  adversaries  oiid  blighted 
the  expectations  which  Giuliano  miglit  reasonably  form  from 
the  continuance  of  his  favoiu*. 

Duiing  the  absence  of  GiuUauo  de'  Medici  from  llome,  he 
received  frequent  information  respe«rting  the  critical  state  of 
public  affairs  and  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the  European 
powers,  as  well  i'mm  Lodovico  Canossa,  the  pontiHcal  legate 
at  the  court  of  JbVance,  as  from  the  cardinal  da  Hibbiena  at 

*  Lenera  ilcl  Cartl.  dii  Bilibieiu  n  Giuliuto  de'  Med.  LeUcn  di  Pruioipi. 
i.  ITk 
i  Mnmtori,  s.  110. 
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ae.  The  letters  Irom  Canossa,  ou  tliis  occasion,  contain 
the  fullest  assurances  of  tlie  kind  dispositions,  as  well  of  the 
king  us  of  \ua  mother  Louisa,  towards  tlie  family  of  the 
Hedici;  and  the  strongest  exhortations  to  him  not  to  neglect 
so  favourabin  an  opportunity  nf  oemontlng,  by  a  stricter 
idli&nce,  a  connexion  so  happily  begun.  But  the  letters  of 
the  cardinfll  da  Itibbicna,  who  was,  at  thi.-  period,  intrusted 
with  the  most  secret  intentions  of  the  Roman  court,  ai-c  of  a 
mudi  more  enrious  nature,  and  tlirnw  such  light  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs,  the  situation  of  the  ditferent  membera  of  the 
Hedici  tamily,  and  tlio  ambitious  designs  which  were  formed 
by  tliem,  as  mi;;ht  render  a  specimen  of  tliem  not  uniutei'esting, 
even  if  it  were  not  written  by  the  lively  pen  of  the  author  of 

Calaudra. 

To  the  Maffnificeni  Gittliano  de'  M^iei,  Captain  <^the 

Church. 
"  BGs  holiness  has  expressed  great  surprise  and  dissatis- 
ioD  ut  having  heard  nothing  respecting  you  during  so 
\y  days,  and  complains  grievously  nf  your  attendants,  who 
iv«  been  so  neuligeut,  that  since  youi"  arrival  at  Nice  no 
intelligence  has  been  i-eceived  of  your  pi-oceedings.  The 
blame  of  this  is  chiyily  attributed,  hotli  by  his  holiness  and 
lyself,  to  M.  Latino,"  whose  province  it  was  to  have  written. 
is  no  excuse  to  say,  that  from  the  remote  situation  of  the 
he  Knew  not  how^  to  forward  his  letters,  because  the 
;peose  would  have  been  well  laid  out  in  sending  a  special 
messenger,  wlio  might  ut  any  time  have  proceeded  either  to 
Genua  or  I'iacenzu,  to  inform  the  pope  of  tliat  which  is  dearer 
to  1dm  than  any  other  object;  the  state  of  your  own  health 
and  person.  If  you,  therefore,  wisli  to  relieve  his  lioUness 
&om  this  anxiety  imd  aiford  him  real  consolation,  take  care 
that  he  may  in  future  he  more  pai'ticularly  apprized  of  your 
welfare. 

"  Not  only  the  pope  and  your  own  family,  yonr  brother, 
Bcphew,  and  sister,'*  but  the  whole  court  are  in  the  most 
earnest  expectation  of  receiving  news  from  you  and  your 
illustrious  consort;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  arrival  of  any 
in  in  any  plaee  was  ever  expected  with  an  impatience 
[ual  to  that  which  she  has  excited  at  Rome,  as  well  from  her 
accomplishments,  on  which  account  every  one  is  desirous 
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to  we  and  to  honour  ber,  as  from  the  great  favour  with  which 
you  are  youitwlf  n*gurtlccl  hnv*^.  You  will  ttiererore  inform 
us,  with  nil  iKKsihle  speed  ami  accuracy,  what  time  will  be 
employed  in  your  journey,  and  whtn  you  purpose  to  arrive 
at  Rome,  that  everything  may  he  prepared  for  your  reception. 
I  sliuU  Bay  no  more  on  this  head,  expecting  to  hear  fully  from 
you  ou  the  subject. 

"As  I  know  that  M.  Pietro  Ardinghelli  has  continuully 
apprized  you  of  the  most  importnut  ot'curreuces,  1  have  not 
for  the  last  ten  days  troubled  you  with  my  letterg.  1  had 
Ijefore  written  two  long  letters  to  you,  by  way  of  Piauenza, 
which  I  riattf  r  myself  came  safe  to  your  hands.  I  there  men- 
tioned that  Tomaso,*  on  going  from  home  had  left  your 
!Bacciof  to  expedite  many  affair:;  of  iinportanct^^.  With 
iihingerlij  and  with  him  who  wished  to  be  related  to  Leo- 
Dardo/-*  an  intimate  friendship  imd  trood  understanding  haa 
been  coucluded;  tliey  being  fully  inclined  to  do  the  same  as 
the  rest  whom  Leonardo  knows,  if  that  which  Tomaso  wishes 
for  Leonardo  be  granted,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  done.'^ 
By  his  Jelters.  of  the  third  day  of  this  muuth,  Cihingerli  has 
informed  Tomaso  that  he  is  willing,  besides  the  other  recom- 
pencc  which  1  mentioned  to  you,  to  rcUnqaish  the  place  at 
which  my  Leonardo  was  forxaerly  so  much  indiRposed,  to  the 
person  you  know."  It  rpuiains,  therefore,  tliat  he  who  is  to 
receive  this  recomponce,^  and  his  defenders  in  tlic  vioJnity[| 
should  satisfy  themselves;  on  this  head;  it  being  expected  that 
tliey  will  approve  of  it.'-'  The  person  whom  ceunt  lierc-ole 
reseiiiblerf'^  has  sent  a  message  to  his  master  to  tiiis  effect, 
and  has  re<[uestcd  Ghingerli  that  he  will  wholly  give  np  the 
other  two  places  which  are  to  belong  to  Tomaso,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  to  Leonardo,f  and  it  is  thouglit  tliere  will 
not  be  the  slightest  difficulty.  Tomaso  is  well  disposed  to 
this  arrangement,  and  told  me  this  moiTiing  repeatedly,  that 
X/eonardo  should  aUo  have  all  the  other  places  of  wliich  he 
had  formerly  spoken,'*  making,  however,  as  you  know,  a  due 
recompencc  to  those  by  whose  means  these  favours  are 
received. 


•  Leo  X. 

X  Tlut  Icing  of  Spain. 
11  The  Kotdmu  see. 


f  The  rardinnl  du  Bibliieuii,  writer  of  tlie  leUer. 
^  Meaning  Oiuliono  tiiiiiaelf. 
^  TUe  cities  uf  Parma  umI  Fiareuza. 


LETTER    TO    CIDUANO    KKOU    DIBHIENA. 


'*  Bnrtolommco,  who  has  the  cipher^  is  not  at  home.  I 
must  lliercfore  express  mysolf  without  it;  particularly  aa  tliis 
will  be  ftiMit  by  our  own  mes«i'ngers. 

'*  Our  lao&l  reverend  cardinal  and  tlie  laaguiliccnt  LoreuKO 
tvcHimmciid  tht-mselves  to  you  as  i'ully  as  can  be  expressed. 
I  luipi'.  you  will  not  ONiit  tu  write  to  tliftin,  nnd  <j5peeially  to 
UiB  holiness,  whom  I  ought  to  iiavc  mentione*!  first.  Ju  this 
I  Irust  you  will  not  fail,  as  the  reverence  due  to  his  holiness 
and  tlie  love  which  they  hear  you  n^quire  it.  Tlie  cardinal 
has  received  the  planet  of  his  most  Christiun  majesty  Cur  tlie 
cathi?<lral  uf  Narlionne,  and  wholly  through  the  menus  of  the 
duchess  of  Anguulf'me,'*^  on  which  account  your  exeellency 
may  return  tiiauks  in  the  name  of  hts  holiness  tu  the  duke 
his  consort.  The  busine^  was  concluded  in  the  con- 
story  the  day  l>efore  yesterday,  ami  the  bull  dispatched  to 
ance,  a^  1  believe  Ardinghelli  informed  you,  iis  %voll  as 
Irith  the  alliance  which  the  Swiss  have  made  with  the  em- 
ror,  the  catholic  kiaj;.  and  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  sub- 
noe  of  this  treaty  Ardinghelli  mu»t  have  trunsniitted  to 
DU,  OS  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  heads  of  it.  To  this  his 
oliness  is  not,  for  many  reasouis,  disposeil  to  assent;  it 
ppearing  to  him  to  be  proper,  that  when  a  h.-ague  is  a^eed 
Upon  in  which  he  is  to  be  included,  it  sliould  be  negotiated 
and  stipulated  with  him,  as  the  head  of  tlie  league  and  of  all 
Christendom. 

*•  Tomaso  says,  that  he  expect.-*  they  should  accept  and  agree 
to  what  he  pi*oposes,  and  not  that  he  should  have  to  accept 
what  is  done  by  others.''" 

**  Wc  hear,  by  way  of  France,  that  the  king  of  England 
Intends  to  give  his  sister  to  the  duke  of  SufTollv,  to  which  she 
1  not  averse.     This  is  not  much  believed,  and  yet  theintclli- 
iicc  is  pretty  autiientic. 
"  It  is  thought  his  most  Christian   majesty  will  not  this 

make  his  attempt  afraiust  Lonibardy. 
"  The  king  of  England  is  resolved  tliat  his  sister  shall  on 
>  account  remain  in  France. 

*•  The  emp<'ror  and  the  catholic  king  are  using  nil  their 

DTtfTts  to  linvc  her  married  to  the  nrchduk<'.     This  is  what 

from  our   nuncios  in  Gcrnianv  and  in   Spain.''     I 

cct  nothing  further  that  can  be  new  to  you.     I  leave 

festivities  of  this  cai-nivul  to  be  narrated  by  others,     I 
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shall  only  racntion,  that  on  Monday  tlie  znajniificent  Lo- 
renzo will  liavo  the  Fttnulvs*  represented  in  your  theatre, 
anil  will  give  a  snppcr  in  yonr  salon  to  the  Marchesana. 
And  on  .Siindny,  In  Testaecio,  he  and  the  most  re>  crcnd  cardi- 
nal Cihu  will  exhibit  a  magnificent  gala,  with  t^venty  persons, 
dre&sed  in  brocade  and  velvet,  at  the  cxpensie  of  his  holiness. 
Tt  will  be  a  fine  sight. 

"  You  have  never  yet  infonned  us,  whctlier  yon  have 
excused  yourself  to  the  dnke  of  Milan;  whether  you  liave 
sent  to  tlie  Swiss  and  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  as  was  spoken  of 
and  advised;  or  whether  you  have  had  imy  comnmnication 
with  his  most  Christian  mnjesty.  Respecting  all  these  mat- 
ters, it  is  requisite  that  his  holaness  should  be  fully  informed. 

"  Kemembei'  that,  next  to  his  holiness,  every  one  regards 
you  as  the  person  in  whom  all  the  thoughts,  the  expectations, 
and  tJie  designs,  of  the  pope  ai'c  concentretl.  I  must  also 
remind  you,  that  all  your  actions  are  not  le&y  noted  and  con- 
sidered than  those  of  his  holinii^ss;  iind  I  therefore  entreat 
you,  by  the  p'cat  nftcction  which  I  bear  you,  that  you  will 
daily,  if  possible,  manifest  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  may 
be.  worthy  of  your  character. 

"  TkE    CARlilNAt.    DA    BiBBIENA. 
"  From  Qo)i)«,  tW  IGUi  Feb.  lM:i." 

Could  the  French  monarch  have  remained  satisfied  with 
the  ncuti'ality  of  the  pontifl',  the  motive'*  which  had  led  to  its 
adoption  were  sulhcient  to  have  induced  Leo  to  persevere  in 
it;  but,  a=?  the  contest  approaehcd,  I'l-ancis  b^ame  more 
desirous  of  engaging  the  pope  to  take  a  decided  part  in  his 
favour.  Such,  however,  was  the  aversion  which  liC^o  enter- 
tained to  the  establishment  of  the  French  in  Italy,  tliat  even 
the  solicitations  of  his  brother  to  favour  their  cause  were 
of  no  avail.  As  far  as  expressions  of  respect  and  putemol 
admonitions  could  a]>peasc  the  king,  Leo  spared  notliing 
that  might  be  likely  to  conciliate  his  favoui';  but  the 
more  Fi-ancis  pressed  him  to  a  decision,  the  :nore  upijarent 
l>ecame  his  inclination  to  tiic  cause  of  the  allies.  In  order, 
however,  to  ascertain  his  intentions,  Francis  dispatched  as 
his  ambassador  to  Home  the  celebrated  Buda^us,  who  is 
deservedly  considered  by  Guicciardtni  as  "  perliaps  one  of 

«  or  HUuiD3. 


the  moBt  learned  men  of  the  a^e,  buth  in  Greek  and  Roman 


lie  wasshortlv"  iit'terwards  succeeded  by  Anton- 
•ia  Fallavicini,  a  Milaucdu  nobleman,  who  was  supposed 
to  possess  great  influenee  with  the  jtopeif  but  the  endeavours 
«rtbe  king  to  obtain  a  positive  saiit^tiuu  to  bis  enterprise  were 
ill  ineffectual.  Souietiines  I^eo  appeared  to  have  serious 
intentions  of  entering  into  a  treaty,  and  required,  as  a  pre- 
Uininar)-,  tlmt  the  states  of  Parma  and  Piaccnza  should  be 
guaranteed  to  the  church,  the  refusal  of  which  he  conceived 
woald  afford  him  a  duflicient  apology  for  joining  the  cause  of 
le  allies.  At  otiier  times,  he  i-t  sftid  to  have  made  propo- 
Btions  couched  in  !«uch  ambiguous  terms,  as,  when  assented 
always  required  further  explanations,  and  which  left  the 
itiations  in  the  same  stat**  of  suspense  as  when  the  treaty 
begun.  Tlie  French  and  Italian  writers  are  agreed  in  ex>n- 
si^^ring  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this  occasion  as  tlie 
result  of  artifice  and  di^ingennousnoRa;*  but  they  appear  not 
iHciently  to  have  attended  to  the  diffieulties  of  his  situa- 
in,  or  at  least  not  to  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for 
lenu  As  head  of  the  church,  and,  both  l>y  his  disposition 
and  office,  the  acknowledged  arbiter  and  mediator  of  Europe, 
he  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  have  been  solicited  to  take  a 
deoidcd  part  in  the  threatened  hostilities;  and,  as  a  prince 
wha^'C  temporal  authority  was  supported  rather  by  public 
opinion  and  the  favour  of  surrounding  states  than  by  his  own 
'CCS,  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not,  without  endangering 
own  safety,  accede  to  the  propcwitioiis  of  the  king.  If, 
ibre,  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the  French  monarcli  to 
the  pope  in  his  interests  were  not  followed  by  the 
w>nsequen('es  whicli  he  wi3ht?d,  they  were  fo!lowe<l  by  such 
he  might  reasonably  have  expected,  and,  instead  of  inducing 
;C  pope  to  unite  the  power  of  the  Koinan  and  Florentinr- 
ites  with  the  arm.^  of  France,  compelled  him.  in  conformity 
with  his  former  maxims,  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  allies. 
XliQ  month  of  June  he  issuetl  a  monitory,  f^ubjccting,  in 
iral  terms,  all  tho.se  who  should  again  disturb  the  states 
the  churcli,  and  in  particular,  Parma  and  Piacenza,  to 
the  |>enaltiea  ol'  exix)mnmnication;§  and,  in  July,  he  openly 

•  Guicciunl.  xii.  f  Ligiic  ilt  Ciimbr.  iv. 

[  Guicrianl.  xii.:  MurUori,  x.  107;  Liffoa ile  Ciuabraf , iv. 

i  TMb  diicinnenl  U  pretwrved  io  Ltutiy.  U.  SOi. 
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acceded  to  the  general  league  expi-essly  formed  for  the  defence 
of  Milna.  Nor,  if  a  decision  could  no  longiT  be  delayeil,  can 
it  be  denied  thiit,  in  mukiiif*  tins  election,  lie  chose  the  part 
that  did  the  most  credit  to  \m  (.-haracter;  or  tliat  an  opposite 
conduct  would  have  rendered  him  deservedly  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  sacrificed  hi-i  principles  and  hip  country 
lu  the  favour  of  the  French  monai-cU  and  the  ii^fgraadizement 
of  Ilia  own  family. 

The  tipfit  decisive  indications  of  appTOachiug  hostilities 
ftpi^ared  in  Genoa,  where  Ottuviaiio  Frejroso,  who  held  the 
chief  authority  in  that  city,  which  he  had  obtained  by  the 
favour  and  preserved  by  the  astistanee  of  the  pope,  '*•  unex- 
pectedly I'elinquished  his  title  of  duge,  and  assumed  that  of 
governor  for  the  king  of  France.  That  so  bold  a  measure 
could  not  be  adopted  witlioutthe  participation  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Vwgf  waa  apparent;  but  the  event  proved  that 
the  eageriiedfi  of  Fregoso  to  avail  him^lf  of  the  honour.^  and 
emoluments  that  were  to  be  the  rewards  of  his  defection  had 
prematurely  led  him  t<:»tliis  treaoheroua  attempt.  The  Adorni 
and  llie  Fiesrhi,  the  ant-ient  enemies  of  the  Fregos^i,  were 
vigilant  in  grasping  at  any  opportunity  that  uiiglit  effect  his 
ruin.  Uniting  their  arms  with  those  of  Frospero  Colonnu, 
who  commanded  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  being 
joined  by  six  thousand  Swiss  who  had  already  anived  in 
Italy,  they  proceeded  tuwai'ds  Genoa.  Fregoso  had  assembled 
for  his  defence  about  iive  thou.-*and  men;  but  conceiving  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  support  so  powerful  an  attack,  and 
despairing  of  obtaining  timely  aid  from  France,  he  was 
i-edueed  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  liaving  recourse  to 
the  pope  to  protect  him  from  the  chastisement  which  his 
treachery  had  so  justly  merited.  Whether  Leo  believed 
Fregoso  to  be  sincere  in  his  contrition,  or  whether,  as  is 
much  more  probable,  he  was  unwilling  to  exasperate  the 
French  monarch,  certain  it  is  that  on  this  occnsiou  he  exerted 
his  outhurity  with  Colonna  to  prevent  the  intended  attack, 
and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  by  which  Fregoso  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  authority  as  doge,  on  his  I'ugaging  rot 
to  favour  the  cjuise  of  the  Freneh,  and  paying  to  the  Swiss  a 
considei'able  sura  of  money  as  an  iudemuifiention  for  their 
exi)enses.* 

•  Gtuccinrd.  xii. ;  Murat.T.llI, 


In  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  disgrace  which  he 

had  incurred  by  this  transaction,  Fregosti    is  snid  to  Imve 

.dretwt-'d  a  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in  wliieh,  after  liavlng  par- 

olnrized  all  the  niotivejj  of  liw  conduct  and  alleged  all  the 

leusea  iu  his  power,  he  finally  eudeavours  to  vindicate  the 

pA  m'hich  be  had  taken  by  the  example  of  the  pontilf  him- 

ilf,  assuring  hiiu,  "^  that  he  w«U  knew  it  would  be  difficult 

apologize  for  his  conduct,  if  he  were  adiln'Si'ing  himself  to 

private  individual,  or  to  a  prince  who  considei-ed  matters  of 

lie  by  those  ndcs  ol"  iiiondity  which  are  applicable  to  pri- 

itc  life.     But  tiiat  in  addn^saing  himself  to  a  sovereign  who 

aa  inferior  iu  talents  to  no  one  of  the  age,  and  whose  pene- 

ition  mu.-^t  have  discovered  that  the  measure.^  which  he  had 

[opted  wore  suck  us  appeai-ed  necessnrj-  for  the  preservation 

his  autiiority,  any  fin-ther  excuse  must  appear  superfiuous, 

being  well  underslood  that  it  wm  aU<»waI>Ie,  or  at  lea-st  eus- 

mary,  lor  a  sovereign  to  ]*e«ort  to  expedients  of  an  cxtraor- 

linary  nature,  not  only  for  tiic  preservation,  but  even  ti.tr  the 

tension  and  increase  of  his  dominions."     On  this  jinaluc- 

ion,  in  which  Fregoso  is  sujjposed  ti>  have  ealirically  alluded 

to  the  conduct  ol'  the  pojK,  in  hiii  negotiations  with  the  king 

of  Fraace.  and  which  has  been  considered  as  the  manifesto  of 

monarch  against  Loo  X.,*  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if 

it  was  written  to  prevail  upon  Leo  to  interpose  liis  authority 

for  the  protection  of  Fregoso,  it  \vm  ill  caleuUited  to  effect  itA 

purpttse;  if  it  was  addressed  to  the  pontitf  atlenvards,  it  was 

an    ungi'ateful   return    for   a    magnanimous    and   unmerited 

,vour;  and  that  at  whatever  time  it  was  produced  (If,  in- 

sucli  a  document   ever   existed)    its   applieation    was 

ually  insolent  and  absurd;  the  connexion  between  Leo  X. 

d   Francis   I.  l>em-ing   no    siniUnrity  to   that  whieh   sub- 

iatcil    bftween  Fregoso  and  tlie  pontifl',  who  had  invested 

with  that  very  uutliority  whieji  he  had  endeavoured  to 

ert  to  purposes  the  most  opposite  to  thoee  ibr  \vUieh  it 

been  intrusted  to  him. 

As   soon    as   the   intentions   of    the   pope   were    known, 

'rancis  I.  thouglit   proper   to   dispense  with   the    pretexts 

idcr  which  Ite  had  made  such  formidable  preparations,  and 

avow  Ins  purpose  of  attempting  to  recover  the  states  of 


I 
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Milan.  If  we  company  the  mea£iires  adopted  by  Francis  on 
thifl  occasion  with  those  of  Chai'Ies  VIH.,  about  twenty  yeare 
before,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude^  that  of  all  the  objects 
which  at  thai  time  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  the  de- 
structive science  of  war  had  mode  the  ma«t  rapid  progress. 
In  fact,  the  oommenoement  of  the  modern  synem  of  warfere 
is  to  be  referred  to  this  period,  when  the  disorderly  bodies  rf 
mercenary  troops,  dependent  on  their  o^vn  particukr  leader, 
and  armed  in  various  modes,  gave  way  to  regular  levies,  duly 
disciplined,  and  to  thiwe  immense  train.-;  ol'  artillery,  which 
have  ever  since  been  found  the  most  eflcctual  implements  of 
dcsti'uction.  In  preparing  to  carry  bis  arms  beyond  the 
Alps,  it  was,  however,  necessary  that  Francis  should  first 
provide  for  his  security  at  home.  The  province  of  (rascony 
was  threatened  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  that  of  Bur- 
gundy by  the  Helvetic  stute.^.  For  the  defence  of  the  former 
he  dispatched  the  sieur  de  Lnutrec,  witli  five  hundred  lances 
and  about  five  tliousand  infantry,  whilst  la  Tremouille  has- 
tened to  ProveJio<':  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  Swiss.*  The  army  destined  f<w 
the  expedition  to  Milan  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  four  thorn- 
Hand  lances,  being  double  the  number  retained  in  the  service 
of  Louis  XJl.,  and  wliich  may  be  computed,  with  their 
usual  attendants,  at  t^venty  thousand  cavalry;  but  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  has  been  questioned,  and  it  is  probable 
the  number  ejnployed  in  this  service  did  not  greatly  exceed 
half  that  amount.f'^  To  these  were  added  several  large  bodies 
of  infontiy,  as  well  Germans  as  French,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  upwai*ds  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  a  mnch  more 
formidable  train  of  lU'tillery  than  had  ever  before  been  col- 
lected. On  arriving  in  the  Lionuese,  where  tbcy  were 
directed  to  asiicmblc,  they  wei*e  also  joined  by  Pieti-o  Navarro, 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Biscayans,  or  Hu8<|ue  infantry, 
whom  he  had  i-ained  rather  by  the  credit  of  his  military  repu- 
tation than  by  the  influence  of  his  rimk  or  his  pecuniary 
resources.  Tliis  celebrated  oliicer,  who  had  long  held  a 
conspicuous  command  in  the  Spanish  army,  after  having  been 
made  a  prisoner  at  tiie  battle  of  Haveima,  hud  remained  in 
eoutinemcnt,  his  captor  having  demanded  m  his  random  twenty 
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thousand  gold  crowns,  which  his  avariciooH  sovereign  had  re- 
'  3*»d  to  p«y.  On  the  accession  of  Frands  to  the  tlirone,  he 
bund  Navarro  knguitduiig  in  prisnir,  and  being  pleased  with 
lie  opportujiily  of  utmching  such  a  nian  to  hi«  intereetci,  he 
his  rans^jni,  and  gave  him  Uic  command  of  a  troop  of 
ayans,  his  countrymen.  Nuvarro,  although  of  moan  ex- 
action, had  a  dense  of  honour  and  Jidelity,  the  criterion  of 
elevated  mind.  Before  ho  would  accept  the  bounty  of  the 
ing,  lie  ajrain  addre.'^ed  lumsclf  to  liid  former  sovereign, 
bnce  more  entreating  to  be  liberated  and  repla(;ed  in  liis  former 
aploy.  On  the  reiterated  i*efusal  of  Fei-dinand,  Navanxi 
i^mittcd  U*  him  :i  resignation  uf  all  the  grants  wliich  had 
een  made  to  Jiim  as  a  reward  for  his  Borvices,  and  took  on 
Rlh  of  allegiance  to  the  Fi-ench  monai'cb,  to  whr»m  hid  talents 
ad  experience  were  of  singular  t^ervitu*,  and  to  whom  Ue  ever 
ftcrwanU  ivtainexl  an  unahaken  iidelJty.* 

Nor  were  the  allied  jiowers  remiss  in  preparing  for  the  de- 
fence of  Italy.  TJte  movement  of  troops  throughout  the 
rhole  of  that  country  far  exceeded  any  recent  example. 
k-fler  having  redm«d  Fregoao,  doge  of  Genoa,  to  oliedieuce, 
rospero  Colonua,  at  the  head  of  the  Milanese  forces,  hastened 
Bto  Piedmont  to  oppuae  the  entrance  of  the  KreucJi.  The 
ioeroy,  Cardona,  witli  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  Spaniai'tl£, 
Srected  liia  march  towBi-ds  Vicenza,  then  occupied  by  the 
Tenetian  general  d'Alviano,  who,  not  being  prepared  to  eou- 
ud  with  90  great  a  force,  retired  in  liaste  to  thf.  Urental; 
consequence  of  which  Vieenza  was  plundered,  and  it* 
of  provisions  sent  to  \'eronu.  The  Swiss  pouring 
_  rn  in  large  bodies,  from  the  mountain's  had  inci-eased  their 
army  to  upwards  of  tliirty  thoui^and  men.  Anuthcr  body  of 
Milanese  was  atatioued  at  Cremona,  to  repwjsa  the  depreda- 
~  QH  of  Kenzo  da  Ceri,  who,  Irom  liis  fortress  at  Crema, 
utiuued  to  harass  the  surrounding  country.  At  the  eauie 
ne,  the  pope  dispatfhed  his  brother  GiuUauo,  ah  genei-al  of 
be  church,  at  the  hea<l  of  tlireo  lliousand  Kumaii  cavalry  mnl 
i  considerable  body  of  infantry,  to  Bologna,  whilst  Lorenzo 
b'  Medici,  as  general  of  the  Florentine  republic,  with  two 
kouaand  horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  took  his  station  in  the. 
icinity  oi'  Tiacenza.t^' 
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The  viewfl  of  ihe  adverse  parties  were  now  fully  disclosed; 
and  wliilst  Krancis  I.  wa^  on  the  point  of  passing  the  Alps, 
in  tliu  beginning  of  the  month  of  August,  the  league  l>t;tweeu 
the  pope,  mul  the.  king  of  the  Koniun^,  the  king  of  Amgon, 
the  Mutes  of  Florence  and  of  Milan,  and  the  Swisa  ranlons, 
was  Bolemnly  protOnimed  in  Naples,  Rome,  and  other  prin- 
cipal places.*  At  the  fiame  junirtui-e,  Henry  VIU.  sent  nn 
envoy  to  the  l-'renrh  monarch,  to  admonish  him  not  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Cliristendom  by  carrj-ing  his  nrma  into  Itftly;t 
but  opposition  and  exhortation  were  now  alike  ineffectual; 
and  Fi'aucJs,  liaving  pusaed  with  his  anny  into  Dauphiny, 
was  there  joined  by  Kohert  de  lu  Mui'ck,  at  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  banrlcs  uaires,  who  were  equally  distinguished  by 
their  valour  in  tJiG  field  and  by  their  fidelity  to  the  cause 
which  they  espoused. 

In  order  Itt  engage  the  attention  of  tlie  allies  whilst  the 
French  army  was  passing  the  Alps,  Francis  had  dispatched  a 
flotilla,  with  four  hundred  men  at  arms  and  five  thousand 
foot,  under  tin;  command  of  Ayniar  de  Pric,  with  orders  to 
possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  On  their  aiTival  at 
Savonu,  that  plai-e  inmiediately  capitulate<l.  Fregoso  had 
now  obtained  a  better  opportunity  of  deserting  his  friends 
than  had  before  presented  itself.  That  he  miglit  not.  how- 
ever, n  second  time  incur  the  imputation  of  treachery,  he 
dispatched  messengers  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  request  in&tant 
succour  from  the  allips;  and  as  tliis  did  not  spi'cdily  arrive^ 
he  opened  the  gates  of  Genoa  to  the  French,  and  raised  their 
standard  in  the  eity.  The  French  general  having  accom- 
plished liis  object  without  blo<Mlslied,  and  being  now  reiu- 
ibrced  by  a  body  of  troops  from  Fregoso,  proceeded  to  Alex- 
andria and  Tortona,  of  both  which  places  he  possessed  himself 
without  diftirulty,  although  the  viceroy  Cardona  was  strongly 
intrenched  at  Castcllazzo;  and  even  the  city  of  Asti  «oou 
afionvnrds  surrcnderci!  to  the  French  arms.} 

Whilst  this  detachment  was  thus  successfully  employed, 
the  body  of  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of  Ti-i- 
vulzioj  marshal  of  France,  was  effecting  its  passage  over  the 
Alps.     They  did  not,  however,  follow  the  usual  track,  from 
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Grenoble  to  Suso,  allhough  it  afforded  ihti  greatest  facility 
for  the  conveyance  of  artillery;  having  liail  lnrorniatian  thtit 
the  Swisjs  were  asaeinbled  there  in  great  force  to  o|ipo.-*e  llieir 
^rcss,  on  the  supiKwiliou  that  it  would  not  be  jH^ssible  for 
I  French  to  effect  tlicir  passage  in  any  otlicr  part.     Choos- 
ing,  therefore,  rather  to  encounter  the  difficaltie*  of  a  new 
and  unexplored  pass,  than  to  attempt  to  force  their  way  iu 
Uie  face  of  a  hold  and  active  enemy,  who  might  annoy  them 
,  every  step,  lliny  bent  their  course  to  the  south,  and  pi*o- 
eeded  between  the  maritime  and  Cottian  Alps  towards  the 
rincipnlity  of  Salozzo.*''"     In  this  undertaliing,  thi-y  uudcr- 
Ircnt   great   hibour  and   fiurmounted    incredible  ditlieulties, 
Buig  frequently  ohliged  to  hew  through  the  rocfes  a  path  for 
heir  artillery,  and  to  lower  the  cannon  from  the  precipices 
riih  whieli  the  country  abounds.     Having,  however,  no  fear 
'  an  attacif,  they  divided  their  force  into  different  bodies, 
ach  taking  such  direction  as  appeared  most  practicable,  and 
in  six  days  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Enibiuit.    The  3iilauese 
i;eneral,  Pixwpero  Colonna»  lay  encamped  at  Villa  i'ninen,  near 
source  of  the  Vo,  whence  he  intended  topro^-ee*!  triwnrds 
^usa,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  hi:j  anus  with  tho:^e   ut'  tlie 
^wifis,  to  oppose  tlie  descent  of  the  Freacb.     As  he  had  not 
most  remote  idea  that  the  enemy  could  have  effected  a 
passage  so  far  to  the  south,  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  uii 
pttack;  but  the  sieur  Palisse,  at  tlie  head  of  a  strong  detach- 
nont,  having  availed  liiuiself  of  the  services  of  the  neighbour- 
Dg  peasants,  surprised  liini  whilst  he  wixR  seated  at  table,  aud 
.ving  dispersed  his  troups,    mudc  hint  and  several  of  hii* 
juefotrwertf  priaonera.t     This  uricxpecteil   and  disgraceful 
bvent,    by  which  a  great   and  espci'ienced  commanJcr.  in 
rhose  abiltlieJS  and  integrity  the  allied  powers  bad  the  fullest 
Dnfidence,  was  lost  to  their  cause,  added  to  the  successes  of 
A)-raar  de  Prie,  spreiul  a  sudden  panic  tlirougliout  the  coim- 
^,  and  was  more  pai-licularly  fell  by  the  pape,  who,  relying 
the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Swiss,  had  flattered  him- 
Jf  that  the  French  would  not  be  able  to  forco  their  way 
nto  Italy. 

As  the  measures  in  which  Leo  had  concniTcd  for  the  public 
cfence  luul  been  adopted  rather  through  compulsion  than 
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from  any  hostile  disposition  to  the  French  monarch,  for  whom 
he  etiU  continued  to  profess  the  highest  regard ;  so  the  earnest 
of  sucTPSfl  which  Francis  had  ah^ady  obtained,  induced  him  to 
relax  still  further  in  his  opposition,  lest  he  should  eventually 
exasperate  the  young  monarch  beyond  all  Iiope  of  recon- 
ciliation. Hitherto  the  troops  of  the  church  had  taken  no 
other  part  in  the  contest  than  such  as  appeared  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  papal  territories.  Unable  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  a  camp^  Giuliano  de'  Medici  had  been  attacked 
by  a  slow  fever,  in  consequence  of  which  he  relinquished  the 
command  of  the  Roman  troops  to  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  and 
retired  to  Florence,  in  hopes  of  deriving  advantage  to  his 
health  from  the  air  of  his  native  place.  Three  days  after  the 
capture  of  Colonna,  Lorenzo  arrived  at  Modena,  between 
which  place  and  Reggio  he  Rationed  his  ti-oops,  the  only 
active  service  which  he  had  i>erfornn^  having  been  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Guido  Raiigone  from  the  fortress  of  Ruhiera.  In 
thia  situation  it  became  a  subject  of  serions  deliberation  witli 
the  pope,  whether  he  should  order  the  Roman  and  Florentine 
troops  to  hasten  and  join  the  Swiss,  who  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire before  the  French  in  all  directions,  or  should  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  which  miglit  yet  i-craain  of  a  reconciliation 
with  the  French  monarch.  In  consulting  his  principal  ad- 
visers, he  found  at  this  important  crisis  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  them.  The  cardinal  da  Hibbiena  and  other 
courtiers,  actuated  rather  hy  their  fears  of  the  Fi*encli  than 
by  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Roman  pontitF  was  placed,  earnestly  advised  liim  to  humi- 
liate himself  to  the  king.  They  reprcjuented  to  him  tlmt  the 
duke  of  Foi'rara  would  undoubtedly  seize  this  opportunity  to 
recover  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  and  that  the  Beu- 
tivogli  would,  in  like  manner,  repO!*sess  themselves  of  Bologna, 
on  which  account  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  the  pope 
rather  to  relinquish  those  places  voluntarily,  than  by  an  ob- 
stinate and  hopeless  defence  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
states  of  the  church.  This  pusillanimous  advice  was,  how- 
ever, opposed  by  the  firmness  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  wlm, 
having  lately  been  appointed  legate  of  Bologna,  and  conceiv- 
ing tliat  the  disgrace  of  its  surrender  would  be  imputed  to 
his  counsels,  exhorted  the  pope  not  to  relinquish  to  its  former 
tyrants  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  slate,  nor  to 


deaert  at  sucK  a  criaia  those  noble  and  respectable  inhabitants 
bo  had  adhered  with  such  unMiHlien  fHlclity  to  hit!  interests,* 
'he«e  representations,  which  the  (•4ir(3iiml  enforced  by  frequent 
le&Bon^ers  from  BoI(»gnfl,  art:  saiil  tu  have  had  a  ^eat  ett'ect 
the  mind  of  the  jwipe,  who  rcflolred  not  to  surreudex  nay 
.rt  of  his  temtories  until  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  irre- 
BStible  necessity.     If,  however,  on  the  one  hjin<i,  he  did  not 
mndon  himself  to  despair,  on  the  other,  lie  did  not  think  it 
vif«ablG  to  take  the  mo.-4t  conspicuous  part  among  the  allies 
in  opposing  the  progress  of  tlie  liiiig,  but  dlr-ectcd  his  fieneral, 
^—Lorenzo,  to  keep  his  station  on  the  south  of  the  Po.     At  the 
I^B|Hnte  time,  he  cliAputehed  to  Francis  I.  hia  confidential  envoy, 
^HCintfaio  da  Tivoli,  for  the  purpose  of  cudeavourin^,  by  the 
Hiwustoncc  of  tlie  duke  of  Savoy,  to  cfTect  a  new  treaty:  or, 
"^Bt  least,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  been  with  no  sninll  pro- 
bability conjectured,  that  in  caj^e  the  mimarch  should  prove 
Kuccessful,  the  pojie  might  be  found  in  o[>eu  negotiation  with 
im.t 
Nor  did  the  allies  of  the  iwpe,  the  Swiiw  idone  exei*ptcd, 
iftcovei*  any  greater  iucliuation  than  himself  to  <.ii'po!*e  the 
progress  of  the  French.     The  emperor  elect  did  not  appear 
on  this  ocnk-ion,  either  in  Win  own  person  or  by  Iiit*  reprcsen- 
Ltive*.     The  viceroy  Cardona,  at  tiie  head  of  the  Spimish 
tny,  after  having   long  waited  in  vain  at  Yeroua   for  the 
inVorccinents   in   ntcn  and  money  wliich    Maximilian   Imd 
n-oroised  to  furnij-li,  quitted  that  place,  and  proceeded  to  l^iu- 
injca,  to  join  t)ie  troops  under  tlic  command  of  Lorenzo  de' 
iedici.     In  the  meantime,  Francis  had  arrived  with  the  re- 
ainder  of  his  nrmy  at  Turin,  where  he    had   met  with  a 
ilendid  reception  from  lils  near  relation,  Chnrlcs  III.,  duke 
Savoy.     As  the  Swiss  found  themselves  elonely  pressed  by 
e  Fi-encli,   and  wholly  unsupported  by   their  allies,   who 
ght  to  have  felt  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  cause  than 
lemselves,  they  listened  to  the  repreiientations  of  the  duke  of 
voy,  who  had  endeavoured  to  en'eol  a  reconciliation  between 
liem  and  the  king.     Nor  is  it  nnlikely  thai  hi:^  eft'orts  would 
ve  been  successful,  imd  they  not  hei^n  irustratcd  by  tli«'  re- 
ion»trunees  and  exhortations  of  the  cardinal  of  Slon,  who 
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from  any  hostile  diajKtsition  to  the  French  monarch,  for  whom 
he  still  contiimetl  to  profess  the  highest  regard;  so  tlie  earnest 
of  success  which  Francis  hail  iilreatJy  obtained,  induced  him  to 
relax  still  further  in  his  opposition,  lest  he  should  eventaally 
exasperate  the  yonng  monarch  beyond  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation. Hitherto  the  troops  of  the  church  had  taken  no 
other  part  in  the  contest  than  auch  as  appeared  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  papal  territories.  Unable  to  Bupi)ort  the 
fatigues  of  a  camp,  Giuliano  de'  Medici  had  been  attacked 
by  a  slow  fever,  in  consequence  of  which  he  relinquished  the 
commnnd  of  the  Roman  troops  to  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  and 
retired  to  Florence,  in  hoi)e3  of  deriving  advantage  to  his 
health  from  the  air  of  his  native  place.  Three  days  after  the 
capture  of  Colonna,  Lorenzo  arriTeJ  at  Modena,  between 
which  place  ami  Reggio  he  stationed  his  troops,  the  only 
active  service  which  he  had  performed  having  been  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Guido  Rangone  from  the  fortress  of  Rubiera.  In 
this  situation  it  became  a  subject  of  sei'ious  deliberation  witli 
the  pope,  whether  he  should  order  the  Romiui  and  Florentine 
troops  tu  liasten  and  join  the  Swis;*,  who  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire before  the  French  in  all  directions,  or  should  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  which  might  yet  remain  of  a  reconciliation 
with  the  French  monarch.  In  consulting  his  principal  ad- 
visers, he  found  at  this  important  crisis  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  them.  Tbe  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  and  other 
courtiers,  actuated  rather  by  their  fears  of  the  French  than 
by  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  placed,  earnestly  advised  him  to  humi- 
liate himself  to  the  king.  They  represented  to  him  that  the 
duke  of  Ferram  would  undoubtedly  seize  this  opportunity  to 
recover  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  and  that  the  Ben- 
tivogli  would,  in  like  manner,  repossess  themselves  of  Bologna, 
on  which  account  it  would  be  mora  pnident  for  the  pope 
rather  to  relinquish  those  places  voluntarily,  than  by  an  ob- 
stinate and  hopeless  defence  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
statc.^  of  the  church.  This  pusillanimous  advice  was,  how- 
ever, oiiposed  by  the  Hrmness  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who, 
having  lately  been  appointed  legate  of  Bologna,  and  conceiv- 
ing that  the  dh-gracc  of  its  surrender  would  be  imputed 
his  counsels,  exhorted  the  jxipe  not  to  relinquish  to  its  former 
tyrants  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  nor  t 
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desert  at  duch  a  cri^s  thoae  uoble  and  respectable  inhabitants 
rho  bwl  adhered  with  8nch  unshaken  fulclity  to  his  interests." 
"liese  ropreeentatioDP,  which  Iho  cardinal  enforcwl  by  irfiqiicnt 
oesscngtTB  Irom  RoIo^iid,  arc  suiti  to  have  had  a  great  ett'ect 
on  the  mind  of  the  [K>pe,  who  resolved  not  to  aurrender  any 
part  of  his  territories  until  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  irre- 
dstjble  necessity.     If,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  lit?  did  not 
^«handon  bim.4eU*  to  dcf^p.iir,  on  the  other,  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  take  the  most  coa*pietioiis  part  among  the  idliea 
in  opposing  the  pnigress  of  the  king,  hut  directed  liis  general, 
J  Lorenzo,  to  keep  iiis  stntion  on  the  south  of  the  Po.     At  the 
le  lime,  he  dispatelied  to  Franeis  X.  his  confidential  envoy, 
^Ciuthio  da  Tivoli,  for  the  purpose  of  eudeavouring,  by  the 
distance  of  the  duke  of  Siivoy,  to  cifcct  a  new  treaty;  or, 
'^Bt  least,  for  the  purpose,  us  it  lias  been  with  no  small  pro- 
bability conjectured,  tliat  in  ea^e  tlte  monarch  should  prove 
Lj^itueoessful,  the  pojie  miglit  be  found  in  o^Ken  negotiation  wilh 
H]uin.t 

^^      Not  did  the  alliea  of  the  pope,  the  Swiss  alone  excepted, 

discover  any  greater  inclination  than  himself  to  oppoite  the 

pro«:rcss  of  the  F'rench.     The  emperor  elect  did  not  appear 

Dn  this  occjiftion,  either  in  hU  own  person  or  by  his  rcprusen- 

atives.     The  viceroy  Curdonn,  at  tlie  head  of  the  Spauiiih 

nvt  after  having   long  waited  in  vain  at  Verona  for  the 

einforcements  in   men  and  money  which    Miiximiliau  had 

promii-ed  to  lumij»U,  quitted  tliat  place,  and  jn'ocecdcd  to  Pia- 

niza,  to  join  the  troops  nnder  the  command  of  Lorenzo  de* 

ici.     In  the  meantime,  Francis  had  arrived  with  the  re- 

Dainder  of  his  army  at  Turin,  where  be   had    met  with  a 

plendid  reception  from  his  near  relation,  Charles  III.,  duke 

fcf  Savoy.     As  the  SwisB  found  themselves  closely  prensed  by 

be  French,  and  wholly  unsupported  by  their  allies,   who 

gUt  to  have  felt  a  much  greater  interest  iu  the  cauBe  than 

liemselves,  they  listened  to  the  repreitjntaiionrt  of  Ihednkcof 

ivoy,  who  had  endeavoured  to  ellecl  a  rpconciHution  between 

lliem  and  the  king.     Nor  is  it  urdikeiy  that  his  cfibrts  would 

iv%'.  been  successful,  bad  they  not  been  frustrat»?d  by  the  re- 

ajttrances  and  exhortations  of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  who 
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being  irreconcilably  adverse  to  the  cause  of  tlie  iVencb,  and 
|K)HS(',ssing  great  influence  annong  his  countrymen,  stimulated 
them  by  evei'y  means  in  his  power  to  persevere  in  the  euuse. 
He  also  repaired  to  Piaccnz^,  where  he  prevailed  on  Cardona 
to  furnish  him  with  a  supply  of  seventy  thousand  ducatd  nud 
a  hofly  of  five  hundred  cavalry  tinder  the  command  of  Lodo- 
vicrt  Orsino,  count  of  Pitigliano,  with  wliich  he  returned  to 
hid  countrymen;  who,  upon  this  rcinfoi-eement,  rejected  the 
overtures  of  the  Uinp:,  anddetonnined  to  e«ize  the  iir.Ht  favour- 
able opjKjrtunity  of  bringing  him  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
Tlie  arrival  at  this  juncture  of  fresh  levies  of  their  country- 
men confirmed  them  in  this  resolution;  and  although  some 
of  their  leadurs  were  still  desirous  of  an  nccommodnticin,  yet  the 
inereaaing  activity  and  energetic  harangues  of  the  cardinal 
had  inflamed  their  reaentment  to  such  a  defjree,  tliat  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  breathed  only  war  and  revenge.* 

During  lliese  negotiations  the  Swiss  had  quilted  Novara, 
on  the  uiiproaeh  of  the  king,  who,  after  a  cannonade  of  some 
days',  eonipclled  tlie  inhabitants  to  surrender,  on  terms  which 
ficeui-ed  to  Ihcin  their  siifely  iind  {'tfeets.  He  thence  hastened 
to  Pavia,  whieh  instantly  surrendered  tolas  nrins,  and  passing 
the  river  Tesino,  lie  dispatched  Trivulzio,  with  the  mlvauced 
guard,  towards  Milan,  in  expectation  that  the  iuhuhitauts 
would  openly  espouse  his  cause. ^^  In  this,  however,  he  was 
disappointed.  The  sufferings  which  they  had  experienced ou 
the  hist  incursion  of  the  Freneli  hud  taught  them  the  danger 
of  a  prematni-e  avowal  of  their  gentiaients,  and  they  therefore 
determined  to  remain  neuter,  if  possible,  until  the  event  of 
the  contest  was  knoivii.  In  order,  however,  to  mitigate  the 
resentment  ol'  the  king,  wlio  Iiiid  already  advanced  as  fur  ua 
BufTalora,  they  dispatched  an  embassy  to  him,  to  entreat  that 
lie  would  not  attribute  their  reluctance  to  obey  liis  summoim 
to  any  disregpect  either  to  his  person  or  government,  but  that 
nfler  having  suffered  so  much  on  a  former  occasion,  by  their 
attachment  to  hi^i  pivdeeesgor,  they  trusted  they  should  not 
now  be  called  upon  to  adojit  such  a  conduct  as  might  ex|H>se 
Ihcm  to  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  The  diUiculty  of  their 
ftitualion  justilied  in  the  mind  of  the  monarch  the  teuiiKiriziiig 
ncutrnlity  which  tliey  pi"ofes-cd;  and  willi  etjual  prudence  and 
generosity  he  declared  himself  satifified  with  their  excuse.j 
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From  ButTolora  the  king  proceeded  to  Abbiategrosso,  whilst 
Ihe  .Swiris  nssembled  in  great  numbers  at  GaDorate.  In  this 
iMtualion,  the  duke  of  Savoy  renewed  his  pacific  negotiations, 
and  baring  given  audience  to  twenty  deputies  sent  to  him 
witli  pi-ijposals  on  tlio  (>art  of  the  8\viA5,  lie  so  i'ar  coincided 
in  their  representations  aa  to  lay  the  foundation  ibr  a  further 

reaty,  for  t!ie  cttmpletion  of  svhifli  lie  afterwHrds  went  to 
(^allarate,  where  the  terms  of  the  projMjstMl  ix'conciUation  were 
'explained  and  assented  to.  It  whs  there  agreed,  that  an  un- 
interrupted peace  should  be  established  between  the  liinf;  uud 

be  Helvctie  stales,  which  t>hould  continue  during  his  life  and 

en  years  after  his  death;  that  the  territories  which  the  Swisa 

had  usiu'ped  in  the  vaUies  of  the  Milanese  fihouhl  lie  restored, 

and  the  pension  of  foity  thousand  (hicat.^  paid  to  them  from 

the  stale  of  Milan  abolished;  that  the  duke  of  Milan  should 

^linve  an  establishment  in  Fnmee,  under  the  title  of  duke  of 

•lemour:*,  fihould  ally  himself  by  inamage  to  the  reigning 
lily,  enjoy  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  golden  ducats,  and 
Iiave  an  escort  of  fifty  lances.  For  these  concessions  on  tho 
pnrt  of  the  Siviss,  they  were  to  receive  six  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  claimed  by  them  under  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  and  three 
hundred  thnu«>and  for  the  reHtoration  of  the  valleys,  retaining 
four  thouttand  men  in  amis  ibr  the  service  of  the  king.     In 

I  this  treaty  the  pope,  in  ease  he  relinquished  Parma  and  Pia- 
benza,  the  emperor,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  marquis  of 
llunferrato,  were  included  as  parties  and  allies,  but  no  men- 
lion  wns  innde  either  of  hiscntliolic  ma^jetity  or  the  Venetians, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  Italian  states.*  The  treaty  was,  how- 
V  ^ever,  no  sooner  concluded  thHU  it  wns  broken,  in  consequence 
l^bf  the  arrival  of  fre.-*li  bodies  of  Swiss,  who,  holding  the  French 
|Bbi  contempt,  rd'usod  to  adhere  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon} 
whereby  such  a  diversity  of  ujnnion  arose  nnionj^  them,  that 
•Ithough  tlie  chief  pari  of  the  army  ngrecd  to  remain  hr  the 
^hefcncc  of  JMilun,  irreat  numbers  quilted  the  field,  and  retired 
^^owards  Como,  on  their  return  to  their  native  country. 

This  defection  of  a  part  of  the  Swiss  anny  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  important  as  to  dnmp  the  uidour  of  the  rest.  A  body 
of  thirly-tive  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  victory  and  in- 
flamed with  the  expectations  of  an  immense  booty,  presented 
a  formidable  barrier  to  the  progre^is  of  the  king.     In  retiring 

*  GnicoianL  xit.    Li'gne  tie  ramlr.  v. 
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from  Verona  to  Piacenzn,  Cardona  had  eladed  the  vigilance 
of  the  Venetian  general,  trAlviano,  who,  having  the  command 
of  an  army  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  had  assured  the 
Lining  that  he  would  find  sufficient  employnifnt  for  the  Spanish 
troops.  No  sooner,  therefore,  whs  he  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  Cardona,  than  he  quitted  his  station  in  the  Poleaine, 
and  passing  the  Adige,  proceeded  along  the  bauks  of  the  i^o, 
towards  Cremona,  with  a  celerity  wholly  unexampled  in  the 
commanders*  of  tho-se  times,  apd  which  he  was  himsell"  accus- 
tomed to  corapnrc  to  the  rapid  march  of  Claudius  Nero,  when 
Le  hastened  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Asdrubal.*  On  the 
approach  of  d'Alviano,  Francis  proceeded  to  Marignano,  for 
the  purpose  not  only  of  affording  the  Venetian  general  an 
opportunity  of  joining  tlie  French  army,  but  also  of  pre- 
venting the  union  uf  the  Swiss  with  the  Spanish  and  papal 
troops. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  maxim  in  the  history  of 
military  Irun^aciioua,  that  the  efforts  made  by  separate  powers 
in  alliance  with  each  other  are  inferior  to  those  made  with 
equal  forces  by  a  single  power.  On  such  occasions,  the  post 
of  danger  is  willingly  conceded  to  those  who  choose  to  taie 
the  lead,  and  the  jiroijoriionate  aid  to  be  given  by  each  party 
becomes  at  length  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  common  cause 
is  often  sacrificed  to  vain  distinctions  and  distnistful  timidity. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  general,  Cai-dona,  and 
of  Lorenzo  do'  Medici,  at  Viacenza;  where,  whilst  each  of 
them  Hiimulated  the  other  to  pass  the  Po,  to  the  aid  of  the 
Swiss,  neither  of  them  could  be  preyailed  upon  to  take  tlie 
iiret  step  for  that  purpose.  In  exculpation,  however,  of  the 
Spaniai-ds,  it  is  alleged  that  Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  the  envoy  of 
the  pope  to  Francis  I.,  having  been  seized  upon  by  the 
Spanish  troops,  was  com^wllcd  to  disclose  the  purpose  of  his 
mbsion,  in  consequence  of  which  Cardona  lost  all  further  con- 
fidence in  the  aid  of  the  papal  troops;  and  to  this  it  is  added 
that  Lorenzo  had  himself  secretly  dispatched  a  mes.seuger  to 
the  king,  to  assure  htm  that,  in  opposing  his  arms,  he  had  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  tlie 
papal  see,  and  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  every  opportu- 
nity, coQ^tstently  with  his  own  honour,  of  showing  him  how 
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he  was  attaclied  to  bis  interest^.*  The  coacurring 
testimony  of  tlie  liiatoriaus  of  these  times  may  be  ftdmitted  as 
«videDce  of  fucts,  which  tho  temporizing  course  of  conduot 
"opted  by  tlic  pope  on  this  occasion  rendei-s  highly  probable. 
But  it  is  equally  probablGj  that  Cardoua  availed  hiuiseifof 
these  circumdtauc«s,  as  hi:;  ju^lifioatiou  fur  nut  doing  that 
irhich  he  would  equally  have  declined  dying,  had  tbey  never 
occurre<l.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  at  least  as  indecisive  as 
the  pontiff',  and  Cardona  well  knew  the  disposition  of  his 
eovereigri.  Day  after  day  was  appointed  for  the  passage  of 
the  Po,  and  a  jtart  of  the  Sjmnish  army  hud  at  one  time  made 
a  movement  for  that  purpose,  but  a  pretext  waa  easily  found 
for  their  reti*eat;  and  the  Swiss,  deserted  by  those  allies  who 
had  called  for  their  aid,  were  left,  almost  alone,  to  siippoi*t  a 
contest  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Milan,  and  perhaps 
the  independence  of  Italy. 

At  tho  conclusion  of  one  of  those  inflammatory  exhortations 
with  which  the  cardintd  of  Sion  was  ttccustomed  to  harangue 
his  countrymen,  the  resolution  was  adopted  instantly  to  attack 
the  French,  although  only  about  two  houre  of  dayligltt  re- 
mained. By  a  rapid  and  unexpected  march,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Swiss  presented  themselves  before  the  French  encamp- 
ments at  Marignano,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September, 
lilS.-f  The  attack  immediately  conunenccd.  Tlieir  impe- 
tuosity was  irresistible.  The  intrenchments  were  soon 
carried,  and  a  part  of  the  artillery  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  assailants.  As  the  French  recovered  from,  their  sur- 
prise?, they  began  to  make  head  against  their  adversaries,  and 
the  horse  joining  in  the  action,  a  di-eadful  engagement  took 
place,  which  continued  with  vjirious  success  and  gi'cat  slaughter 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  ni^ht.  Durin<r  this  contest.  Francis  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  received  several  wounds.  The 
Sondes  ftoircs,  whom  tlie  Swiss  had  threatened  witli  total 
exteruiiimtion,  contributed,  with  the  French  ijeiiditrmeriei  to 
retrieve  the  loss.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  although  it  did 
not  terminate  the  contest,  rendered  it  for  a  time  impossible 
for  the  combatants  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  destruction; 
an  involuntary  truce  of  some  hours  took  place,  during 
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wliicli  both  pnitieci  kept  tlie  iield,  imimtiently  waiting  for  tliat 
light  Avhich  inijriit  i.Mi»blc  them  to  renew  tlie  engfif^eiiient. 
Awrordiujriy,  with  the  dawn  of  Jiiy,  the  battle  again  com- 
luenced,  whon  it  nppcarcd  that  the  French  monarch  hod 
uvailed  himselt'of  this  interval  to  aiTaiige  his  artillery,  and  to 
i-e<liice  iiis  troops  into  better  order  thnn  when  they  had  been 
attacked  on  the  preceding  day.  The  Viinguard  was  now  led 
by  thi-  sieur  dc  Palisse,  with  seven  hundred  lances  and  ten 
thousiuid  Gernifiii  infantry.  The  botty  of  the  army  nnder 
the  royal  standurtl  was  eonimandcd  by  the  king,  and  consisted 
uf  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  tenlhonsand  Germans,  five 
thouii^and  (Jascons,  and  a  lars^e  ti'ain  of  artillery  directed  by 
the  duke  of  Bourbon.  Trivulzio  led  the  coj'ps  dc  rcse?'cc, 
which  confiHted  of  fivi'  hundred  lances  and  five  thousand 
Italian  infantry.  The  light  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
the  sieur  de  t'hita  and  tlie  bastard  of  Savoy,  brother  of  the 
kinjf,  were  ordered  to  act  as  circnmstanees  might  require.* 
Tlic.  iittack  of  the  Kwis.-*  was  now  supporte<l  with  unshiiken 
tirmne»3.  A  detachment,  wbicii  was  intended  to  t>urprit5e  the 
right  wing  of  the  French  army,  was  intercepted  by  the  duUo 
of  Alenton,  and  pui"sued  by  the  liasque  infantry  of  Pietro 
Navarn*,  wlio  put  every  man  to  the  sword.f  After  having 
resisted  the  eharj^io,  the  French  became  tlie  ossnilants. 
Frances  at  tlie  head  of  his  t/endannesy  ftrst  made  an  impres- 
sion on  llieir  line  ;  but  the  nunibere  of  the  .Swiss  were  so 
jjreat,  ami  theie  courage  and  discipline  rfo  exemplary,  that  he 
woidd  in  all  probability  have  been  repulsed,  had  not  d*AIvi- 
ano  at  that  nionieut  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  combat,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  but  select  and  inti^epid  lx)dy  of  cavalrj', 
and  by  the  cry  of  Stui  Marto^  the  war  signal  of  the  Vene- 
tians, fjiven  new  courage,  tci  the  French,  and  dispinted  the 
ranks  of  their  adversaries,  who  conceived  that  the  Venetian 
army  had  at  this  juncture  joined  in  the  engagement.  After 
sustaining  the  contest  for  si^veral  liour,^,  the  Swiss  were 
obliged  to  i-elinqtiisli  the  paln^  of  victory;  but  even  under 
tliesc  eireumstances,  they  had  the  firmness  and  resolution  to 
form  in  regular  order,  and  to  quit  the  scene  of  action  under 
such  di£eii>Une,  that  the  Fivnrh  monarch,  whose  army  was 
exhausted  by  >vtttchfulncss  and  futiguf,  did  not  venture  on  a 
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mrsuit.*    Weakened  by  inte*itine  divisions,  deserted  by  their 
"Uea,   and  defeated  by  the  Frencli,  they  biutened  lu  ^[ilaii, 
■where  they  demandi'd  iVom  the  duke  such  subsidies  as  they 
knew  he  wns  whuliy  urmblc  to  pay.     Thi?,  however,  iitforded 
them  a  suffifient  pi*etext  lor  withdrawing  themselves  alto- 
gether from   tlie  tlieatre  of  war,  :ind  leaving  their  Itulton 
Hies  to  the  merey  of  tlic  conquering;  antiy.-j* 
ThcbattleofMiirignanoisjustly  considered  by  both  theFrench 
and  Italian  historians  ns  Iiiprldy  lionourable  to  the  gallantry 
and  prowess  of  thi:  Fi-cnck  arms.     The  example  of  Francid  I., 
who  had  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  repeatedly  extricated 
hitnscU'  from  situations  of  imminent  danger  by  liis  own  per- 
inal  coura_Q;o,  lind  animated   his  soldiers  to  the  most  tearing 
ts   of  heroiriui;  insoruueh  that  Trivukio,  who  luul  btforc 
been  eng«*»od  in  no  less  than  eighteen  impoitant  battles,  de- 
clared that   they  resembled  only  the  sports  of  children  in 
impnrJsou  with  this,  which  might  truly  bo  called  a  war  of 
ants.      The   chevalier  Bayard  fought  at  the  side   of  hia 
vereigii,  where  he  gave  such  proofH  of  romantic  courage, 
lat  Francis,  immediately  after  the  engngcment,  insisted  on 
ling  knighted  by  him  upon  the  field  of  battle.     The  cere- 
mony wjia  instantly  perfonned  in  the.  true  .=!pint  of  chivalry, 
and  Bayard,  making  two  leaps,  returned  his  sword  into  the 
obbard,  vowing  never  more  to  unsheathe  it  except  aguinitt 
e  Turk:*,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Moors.'"     This  victory  is 
rfdedy  to  be   attributed  to  tlie  superiority  of  the  French 
artillery;  but  the  arrival  cjf  d'Alviano,  althougli  accompanied 
so  small  a  body  of  soldiers,  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
,c  success  of  the  day.     The  numltt-r  of  Swiss  left  dead  on 
.e  field  is  stated  by  different  hii^toriims  at  eight,  ten,  four- 
en,  and  even  fifteen  tliousand;  whilst  the  loss  of  the  French 
,rie.«i  from  lliree  to  six  thon^iind,  among  whom,  however, 
ere  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France.^"     On  this  spot, 
illutt'd  with  cnrnnge,  Francis  gave  orders  that  thi*ee  solemn 
see-  should  be  iRTformed,  one  to  rettn-n  thanlcs  to  God  for 
e  victory,  another  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  slain  in 
initio,  anil  n  third  to  supi)lieate  tlie  restoration  of  peace.     He 
also  dire<>tcd  that  a  chapel   should  be  built  adjacent  to  the 
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Beld  of  b&ttlc,  as  a  tesliinoDy  of  his  gratitude  and  a  permaacnt 
memorial  of  Uis  suocws. 

Ko  sooner  was  tho  event  of  tlie  battle  of  Marigaano  known 

[at  JMiton,  than  the  duko  Maximilian  Sforza,  accompanied  by 
liis  general,  Giovanni  Gtmzaga,  and  hid  chancellor  and  con- 
fidential adviser,  Morone,  shut  himBelf  up  in  the  caatle,  which 
was  ptrongly  fortified  aud  garrisoned  by  a  cousidei'able  body 
of  Swiss,  Italian,  and  Spanish  soldiers.  Tlie  iuhabitanta  of 
Milan,  deprived  of  all  means  of  defenci?,  sent  deputies  to  the 
king  to  testify  their  entire  submission  to  his  autliority;  but 
Francis  refused  to  enter  the  city,  conceiving  that  it  would  be 
derogatory  from  his  honour  to  take  np  his  residence  in  fl 

.place,  the  fortress  of  which  was  yet  held  by  his  enemies.* 

^Operations  woro  therefore  instantly  commenced  against  the 
castle,  mider  the  directions  of  Pielro  Navarro,  who  promised 
to  reduce  it.  in  less  than  a  month;  but  although  he  was  suc- 
cessful iu  destroying  a  part  of  the  fortifications,  it  is  probable 
that  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken  would  have  required 

I  con  siller  a  hie  (inie,  had  not  the  nd.^ailants  found  means  to  open 
ft  negotiation  with  tlic  principal  advisers  of  the  duke.  In- 
fluenced by  the  treacln*rou8  recommendation,  or  the  dastardly 
apprehensions  of  Morone,  the  duke  was  induced  to  Ustcn  to 
terms  of  accommodation,  by  which  he  agreed,  not  orJy  to 
surrender  the  fortress  of  Milan,  and  that  of  Cremona,  which 
was  yet  held  by  his  friends,  but  also  to  relintiuish  for  ever 
tho  sovereignty  of  Milan  and  its  dependent  states.  As  a 
compensation  for  these  concessions,  Francis  agreed  to  use  his 
iniluonce  with  the  pope  to  appoint  JVIaximilion  a  cardinal) 
with  eeclcsiastieal  preferments  and  benefices  to  the  annual 
amount  of  tidrty-six  thousmid  livres,  promising  to  pay  him, 
in  the  meantime,  a  pension  to  the  like  amount,  and  also  _tO 
advance  him,  within  the  space  of  two  years,  ninety-four 
thousajid  livTcs,  to  be  dispose*!  of  at  his  own  pleasure.  A 
provision  wiis  also  made  for  the  other  members  of  the  house 
of  yforza;  and  Morone,  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  stipulated 
that  he  f^hould  himseU'  eiyoy  the  rank,  of  a  senator  of  Milan, 
with  the  olRce  of  muster  of  requests  of  the  hotel  to  the  king.t 
Thus  terminated  the  brief  government  of  Maximilian  Sforza; 
without  hid  having,  by  his  misfortunes,  excited  in  others  tho 
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itions  of  sympathy  or  regret  which  usually  accompany 
those  who  suddenly  fall  from  high  mnk  into  the  mediocrity 
jpf  private  life.  The  only  Dbservntion  recorded  of  liim  upoa 
occasion,  id  aa  expression  of  his  satisfaction  on  l>eiDg  at 
ngLh  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Swiss,  the  persecution 
the  emperor  elect,  and  the  deceit  of  Ferdinand  of  Aran:on  ;* 
remark  which  is  no  proof  of  that  want  of  intellect  which 
liaa  been  imputed  to  him,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
tlmt  he  had  compared  the  advantages  of  sovereignty  witli  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  that  attend  it,  and  Imd  reconciled 
imi^elf  to  that  destiny  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power 
resist. 

cautious  pontiff,  who  had  wnited  only  to  observe  from 
quai'tcr  the  wind   of  fortuno  would  blow,  no  sooner 
und  that  the  French  monarch  Imd  defeated  the  Swiss,  and 
inbjngated  the  state  of  Milan,  than  he  exerted  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  obtain  the  I'avour  and  secure  the  alliance  of 
the  ci>nqueror.     Had  he  i*tood  in  need  of  an  apology  to  his 
allies  for  his  apparent  versatility,  he  might  have  found  it  in 
tile  temporizing  negotiations  of  the  Swiss  before  the  engagc- 
Lcnt,  and  their  speedy  desertion  after  it;  in  the  hesitating 
duet  of  the  viceroy  Cardona,  and  the  total  inattention  of 
e  emperor  elect  to  the  interests  of  the  league;  but  it  is  pro- 
ble  that  he  was  much  more  anxious  to  excuse  hirasell'  to  the 
log  for  tlie  apparent  opposition  which  he  had  manifested  to 
isviewr*,  tlinn  to  his  allies  for  Ins  dereliction  of  acAiise  which 
as  DOW  become  hopeless.     He  did  not,  however,  on  tliis 
;ency,  omit  the  usual  forms  of  exhorting  his  associates 
their  misfortunes  with  constancy,  and  to  repair  them 
their  courage;  but  whilst  he  thus  endeavoured  to  sup|>ort 
a  consistency  ol"  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  had 
mLready  engaged  the  duke  of  .Sivoy  to  unite  his  efforts  with 
iho^  of  bis  envoy,  Lodovico  Canosso,  to  effect  an  alliance 
witlj  the  king.     In  trutli,  the  situation  of  the  pope  was  such 
as  would  not  admit  of  longer  delay.     Already  the  king  had 
given  ordenj  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Po,  for  proceed- 
ing to  the  attack  of  Parma  and  Piacenza;  and  although  a 
Teneration  for  the  Roman  see  might  prevent  him  from  attack- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  dominions,  this  sentiment  did  not  apply 
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to  tlic  stntfi  of  Florence,  which  hw)  taken  a  decided  nnd  hostile 
part  ngiiiiist  his  amis.  Fortunatuly,  however,  for  the  pope, 
the  king  wa.^  not  yveriic  to  a  rcconciliution,  wlilch,  whilst  it 
relieved  him  from  those  spintuiil  censures  that  had  occasioned 
suuh  anxiety  and  humiBntion  to  liis  predecessor,  mi^ht  be  of 
essential  service  to  him  in  securing  the  possession  of  his  newly 
acquired  dominions.  A  negotiation  was  accordingly  opened, 
■when  it  wn.s  proposed  that  the  pope  and  the  king  should 
mutually  assist  each  othei*  in  I  he  deJence  of  their  respective 
dominions;  that  the  king  )<hould  take  under  hia  protection  the 
Btate  of  Florence  and  the  i'anuly  of  Medici,  particularly  Giu- 
liuiio,  the  brother,  and  Lorenzo,  the  nephew  of  the  pontiff, 
and  Eiliuuld  nmintain  tu  them  and  tlieir  dcHcendant^  the  autho- 
rity ivliicli  ihey  enjoyed  in  the  Floitntino  stale.  Jn  i-cturn 
for  these  favoui-ij  it  was  propose!,  that  the  pope  should  sur- 
render to  the  king  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piaccnza,  the  king 
promising,  in  return,  tliat  his  i^ubjeuts  in  I^lilan  should  be 
obliged  to  purchase  their  salt  from  the  ecclesiastical  states. 
It  had  also  been  proposed  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be 
authori^d  to  inquire  and  detennine  whetln-*r  the  Florentines 
had  infringed  ihcir  treaty  witli  Louis  XIL,  in  which  case  he 
should  impo.sc  u]njn  then^  such  jjenalty  a*!  he  might  think  rea- 
sonable, tlio  king  expressly  dcL'lariug  that  this  clause:  was 
introduced  rather  to  soiitfy  his  owji  honuur  than  for  any 
other  causo.  Hut  although  these  propo?ition.s  were  assented 
to  hy  Canossn,  they  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
pcpc,  who  liad  flattered  hirnst-lf  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
taining the  states  of  Parnia  an<l  Piceenza,  and  would  gladly 
have  postponed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in  the  hopes  of 
hearing  the  deterniinaliou  of  thn  llelvetie  diet  assembled  at 
Zurich,  for  the  purpose  of  dohating  on  the  expediency  of 
giving  fresh  succours  to  tliC  dul^e  of  Milan.  But  Cano."»sa 
having'assured  the  ]>ope  that  the  French  monarch  had  lUready 
made  pivporations  for  attacking  the  papal  duniiuioii:j  in  Lom- 
bardyand  dispatching  a  Ixidy  of  troops  into  the  Tuscan  statea, 
the  pope  had  no  alternative  but  to  conclude  the  treaty.  He 
did  not,  iiowever,  ratily  it  witliout  some  modiiicatious,  the 
principal  uf  which  was,  tLat  the  Florentines  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  penalty  or  iuquiry  with  respect  to  their  pre- 
tended brcach  of  failh  to  Louts  XIL  It  was' also  expressly 
agreed  that  the  king  should  not  protect  an}*  feudatory  or  8ub- 
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ject  of  the  eccleeiastical  state  against  tbe  just  rights  of  the 
Boniun  see,  a  stipulation  wliit-h,  although  expres^eil  m  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  »ucti  vague  and  general  terms  as, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  fully  undep.*t00(l  by  the  king,  htnl  objects 
'of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in  view,  ^vliich  a  short  time 
Eutticiently  disclosed.*-*'' 

Franciri  was  W(;ll  uwarc  that  tbe  pope  had  suffered  great 
mortification  in  being  deprived  of  the  territories  of  Parma 
and  Piacenzn,  and  he  tbert-forc  endeavoured  t(i  justily  bimself 
for  the  part  which  he  bad  acted,  by  alleging  tbiit  they  were  a 
portion  of  tlie  states  of  Milan,  which  he  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  his  honour,  relinquish.  In  order,  however,  lo 
reconcile  tbe  [tope  to  this  siicritice,  and  to  lay  tiie  fuuiidatioa 
of  n  lasting  ainity  between  tbu-nij  be  requested  to  be  admitted 
to  an  interview  with  him,  which,  on  tbe  part  vf  T-iCO  X.,  was 
'Bffaented  to,  not  oidy  with  williujrne^  but  alacrity.  Tt  is  not 
improbable,  tbat  on  tlii^  occasion  tlie  jtontilT  i^mceivcd  that  he 
might  be  enabled,  by  bis  cluqucuce  and  jiyrstnml  lubU-ess,  to 
^influence  tbe  young  sovereign  to  admit  of  some  nduxiitioii  in 
,he  severity  of  tbe  terms  agreed  on;  or,  at  least,  that  it  might 
aflbrd  him  an  opportunity  of  indemnifying  himself  for  hia 
losseiS  Hi"l  providing  for  the  establishment  of  bis  timuly  in 
Bonie  other  quarter.  He  did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent 
to  admit  tbe  king  into  citlier  Kome  or  Florence,  but  named 
for  that  pnrixjse  the  city  of  Bulognn,  whtM-e  he  promised  to 
■meet  him  as  soon  us  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
;madc  for  their  reception. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Francis  J.,  tbe  Venetians 
began  to  entertain  IiopLS  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  rc- 
ver  their  amtincntid  possessions,  of  which  they  luid  been 
iftposfiedsed  by  the  imperialists  and  the  Spaniards,  in  conse- 
uencc  of  the  league  of  Cambray.  They  therefore  dispatched 
{to  the  Icing,  at  ALilan,  an  embassy,  consisting  of  four  of  their 
JDost  respeelable  citizeni»,  to  congratulate  lum  on  bis  success, 
i«nd  to  concur  with  liini  iu  such  measures  as  might  appear 
conducive  lo  tbe  mutnid  interests  of  bimwlf  and  the  ivpubUc. 
Tlie  nnibad.-*ador,-s  were  accompanied  by  the  learned  Battista 
Kgaazio,  who,  by  hia  extniordiuary  nequirenienls,  b;id  raisexl 
himself  from  a  humble  rank  to  groat  coiisidcraliou  among  his 
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countrymen,  and  ^ho,  upon  this  occasion,  gave  an  adilitional 
proof  of  his  talents,  in  the  composition  of  a  Latin  panegyric 
I  on  Francis  I.,  in  heroic  verse,  cclebrnling  his  arrival  in 
,  Italy,  and  his  victory  over  the  Swiss.  This  poem  he  soon 
ftfterwnrdd  published,  with  a  dedication  to  the  chancellor  du 
Prat,  und  the  king,  as  a  uiark  of  his  approbation,  garc  the 
author  a  medallion  of  gold  with  liis  own  portrait. '■"* 

Whilst  the  Venetians  were  thus  soliciting  tlie  king,  and 
preparing  their  own  forces  for  the  recovery  of  their  conti- 
nental possessions,  the  sudden  death  of  their  chief  general, 
Barlolommoo  d'Alviano,  which  happened  at  Gheddi,  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  lolo,  i-etarded  for  a  while  their  cftbrts 
and  dispirited  their  troops."^^  During  twenty-five  days,  the 
Venetian  soldier*,  tlien  proceeding  to  the  nttack  of  Brescia, 
carried  alonp  with  them,  in  great  pomp,  the  body  of  theii' 
favourite  commandor,  determined  to  convey  it  to  Venice  for 
interment.  Nor  would  they  condescend  to  ask  a  passport 
from  SIiux'-Antonio  Colonnn,  who  then  commanded  the  itn- 
periol  troops,  it  having  been  gallantly  observed  by  Teodoro 
Trivulzio,  son  of  the  marshal,  that  such  a  request  ought  not 
to  be  made  after  liis  death,  for  a  man  who,  whilst  living,  had 
never  feared  his  enemies.*  His  remains  were,  acwrdingly, 
interred  at  Venice,  by  a  decree  of  the  senntCT  with  extraor- 
dinai-y  honours.  His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the 
celebrated  Andrea  Navairoro,  then  very  youn^,  in  a  strain  of 
elo<r|Ucncc  which  may  be  considered  a»  the  earnest  of  his 
future  celebrity.  If  we  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Guicciardinj, 
d'Alviano  was  rather  a  brnvc  soldier  tlnin  a  skilful  gcneraL 
He  was  not  only  frequently  defeated,  but  it  had  been  ob- 
served, that  whenever  he  held  the  chief  command  he  had 
never  obtained  the  victory.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  man  who,  by  liis  activity,  courage,  and  perseverance, 
could  frustrate  the  etforts  of  such  a  jiowerful  alliance  as  had 
been  formed  against  the  Venetian  .«iatfts,  had  no  .slight  pre- 
tensions to  the  a]>i»Iause  and  gratiluJeof  l)is  country.  In  the 
elegant  I>atin  oration  of  Navagero,  which  yet  remainB.^*'  are 
briefly  enumerated  the  principal  transactions  of  his  life;  and 
we  le-arn,  from  the  snrne  authority,  that  hia  few  hours  of 
leisure  were  sedulously  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  literature* 
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in  which  he  had  made  a  much  greater  proficiency  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  perbon  derotcd  to  the  ceaseless 
duties  of  11  military  profession.**  Of  the  solidity  of  hi«  judg- 
ment, a  sufficient  proof  may  be  found  in  the  eurly  patronao-e 
which  he*  afforded  to  Girolamo  Fracastoro,  who  was  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  litcrarj'  ornaments  of  ihu  ape,  and  who 
was  chiefly  iudebted  to  this  cclebmted  commander  for  those 
opportunities  of  improvement  which  have  conferred  immor- 
talily  on  hie  name. 

The  important  changes  which  had  taken  jdace  in  the  affairs 
of  It«ly  naturally  led  to  *tome  alteration  in  the  condnct  of  the 
pontiff*  towardij  the  other  so%ereigns  of  Europe,  and  pnrtioidarly 
towardii  Henry  ^'^TI.,  between  whom  and  Kranci*  I.  a  degree 
of  emulation  had  arisen  which  was  already  siifliciently  appa- 
rent.    On  the  death  of  cardinal  Dambridge,  Wolsey  had  suc- 
ceeded him  as  archbishop  of  York  ;    but  this  preferment, 
although   it   increased    the    revenues,    did    nut   gratify   the 
ambition  of  tliis  aspiiing  eccleoiastic,  who  had  flattered  hini- 
Bclf  with  tlie  hope  of  obtaining  also  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  lately 
worn  by  hh  prc^deccssor.     In  soliciting  from  the  pojie  this 
.distinguished  favour,  Wolsey  had  relied  on  tlip  asf>ist!mcc  of 
Adrian  de  Cometo,  bishop  of  Bath  and  cardinal  of  S.  Crisogouo, 
I  the  pope's  collector  in  England,  under  whom,  as  the  cai-tiinal 
[resided  at  Rome,  Polidoro  Virgilio  acted  ns  sub-collector.^'^ 
fThe  cardinal  was  either  unable  or  unwilling;  to  render  the 
ervice  expected;  and  such  was  the  resentment  of  Wolaey^ 
»ho  conceived  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  him,  that,  under 
Uotne  trivial  pretext,  he  seized  upon  his  deputy,  Polidoro,  and 
conunitted  him  to  the  tower.*     Tiiis  violent  measure  had 
I  bwu  the  subject  of  frequent  representations  from  the  eourt  of 
tome;  but  although  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  the 
jpe  himself  had  written  to  the  hiiig,  requesting  the  liberation 
E>f  th'fir  agent,  he  still  remained  in  confinement.     The  appa- 
pot  disrespect  thus  manifested  by  the  Kngliah  monaix:h  to  the 
boly  seo  had  induced  the  pontiff  tv  listen  to  the  representations 
■  Fruncis  I.,  whu  was  extremely  earnest  to  obtain  the  restora- 
iun   of  Loais   GuiUiird,  ex-bi»liop  of  Toumay,  to  that  rich 
rnefice,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  intrusion  of 
WeUcy.  Whilst  tlie  pope  was  yet  hesitating,  not,  perhaps,  as 
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to  the  rightfl  of  the  respective  claimants,  but  ns  to  whieli  of 
the  rival  sovereigns  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  attach  to 
bis  interests,  the-  success  of  the  FrcnuU  amis  effected  a  speedy 
decision,  and  Leo  immediately  granted  u  papal  bull  for  re- 
storing Guillard  to  his  heiictiee,  and  even  authorizing  him  to 
make  use  of  tlie  secular  arm  for  obtaining  possejision.  It  may 
well  be  conceived  that  this  measure  gave  great  otfenee  not 
only  to  Wolsey,  hut  to  lleniy  VIII.,  who  liad  lately  incurred 
an  immense  expense  in  fortifying  tlie  city  of  Tounmy;  and 
warm  remonstrances  were  nuide  upon  it  to  the  court  of  Konie, 
in  consequence  of  which  tlic  bv^^iuess  wji^  ix-ferred  to  tho 
decision  of  two  cardinals,  -ivlio  siiowed  no  great  difiposition  to 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  tenuination.  In  the.  nienntinie,  Francis, 
who  was  well  apprized  where  tlie  chief  difficulty  lay,  conceived 
that  if  he  could  ohtiun  ibr  Wolscy  nn  equivalent  for  the  loss 
of  iiis  bishopric,  he  sshould  lind  no  further  obstacles  from  that 
quarter.  lie  therefore  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  should 
promote  his  interests  at  Rome  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.* 
In  the  weighty  diaciissions  now  depending  between  Francis 
and  the  ponlitt',  the  appointment  of  a  cardinal  was  an  object 
of  small  contpartitivo  iniportauce.  The  promotion  of  Wolsey 
to  that  dignity  WHS  detcrjnined  on,  of  which  Francis  took  care 
to  send  "Wolsey  the  fia-st  inttlligtnce;t  and  at  a  oonsit:tory  held 
for  that  pnrpo?:e,  on  the  tenth  day  of  September,  1515,  he  was 
tlie  sole  i>erson  raised  to  that  liigh  rank,  his  title  being  that  of 
5.  Cecilia  trans  Tihcrim.  About  the  same  time,  the  pope*8 
agent  in  England  was  liberated  from  his  eoutinrmcnt ;  but 
Wolsey,  having  obtained  his  object,  still  refused  to  relinquish 
his  claims  to  the  biahnprie  of  Tonrnay;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  stimulated  his  sovereign  to  a  new  quarrel  with  Francis, 
for  the  purpose  of  aflbrding  himself  a  pretext  for  retaining  the 
emoluments  of  hi.-*  see. 

The  aiTangemcnts  for  the  intended  interview  between 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  at  Bologna  beiug  now  completed.  Loo 
communicated  his  intention  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  some 
of  wbom  ventured  to  insinuate  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  |»ontiff  to  receive  the  king  in  any  other 
place  than  Rome.  Without  regarding  their  suggestions,  lie 
directed  the  cardinals  to  meet  together  at  Viterbo  on  the  up- 
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proiiehing  festival  of  All  Soula;  and  to  the  absent  cardinals 
he  addi-essed  a  circular  letter  to  the  same  ciicct.  On  his 
quilting  the  city,  with  the  intention  of  paying  ii  visit  to 
i'loreucc  before  he  procec-Jed  to  Bolo»aa,  he  entrusted  the 
chief  nuthority  to  the  cardinal  Sodcriin,  bivther  of  the  late 
gonfalon icre,  as  his  legate;  not  on  account  of  his  own  attach- 
ment to  Iiim,  but,  as  it  was  supposed,  because  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  if  the  cardinal  aixonipanied  liim  to  Florence,  Ui» 
presence  might  remind  the  citizens  of  their  former  liberties. 
It  wus  the  intention  of  tlie  ponlitV  to  have  proceeded  from 
liome  to  Sieno»  but  the  number  of  his  followei*s,  oon:*isting  of 
twenty  cardinals  with  their  attendants,  and  iin  immense  train 
df  prelates  and  officers  of  iJie  court,  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  him  whiUt  yet  on  the 
road,  to  apprize  him,  (hat  in  the  scai'city  of  provisions  under 
irhich  they  laboured,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
pronde  for  such  a  multitude.  He  therefore  changed  his 
route,  and  proceeded  towards  Cortona,  where  he  was  magni- 
ficently entertiiined  for  three  days,  in  the  house  of  Giulio 
Passerini,  one  of  ihe  nobhjs  attendimt  on  his  court,  and  gave 
audience  to  six  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Fhireuce,  who 
were  deputed  to  meet  aud  to  pay  him  homajje  in  the  names  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  On  leaving  Cortona,  he  jjossed  through 
Arezzo,  aud  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November 
in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  \vhere  he  took  up  his  residence 
for  a  few  days  at  Slarignolle,  the  villa  of  Jacopo  G  ianfiliazzi, 
until  the  preparotions  midiing  for  his  reception  within  the  city 
could  be  c<irapleted.  These  preparations  were  much  impeded 
by  a  long  continuance  of  rainy  ivealher,  but  the  inclemency 
of  tlic  season  did  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  displaying 
their  usual  magnificence  aud  invention;  ami  the  exhibitions 
open  this  occasion  employed  the  tolents  of  the  lirst  professors, 
in  a  city  which  was  the  centre  of  the  arts,  and  at  a  period 
when  they  had  attained  then*  hifihest  uxcellence.*^' 

At  the  approach  of  the  puntilf  the  gates  and  part  of  tlie 
walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  duwii,^'''  iind  the  exultation  of 
the  populace  was  unbounded,  whiUt  his  presence  reminded 
them,  at  tlie  same  time,  of  the  honour  which  his  high  rank 
conferred  on  them  and  of  the  happiness  which  they  had  en* 
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jo^red  under  the  mild  nnd  pntemal  authority  of  his  ancestors. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  city  was  erected  a.  triumphal  arclj, 
richly  decorated  with  liistorical  sculptm*,  the  workmanship 
of  Jiicopo  di  SaneJro  and  Baccio  da  Mouteliiiio.  Anotlier 
nrch  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  P^elicc  was  completed  by  Giiiliano 
del  Tasso;  in  which  was  placed  the  statue  of  Lorenzo  tho 
Magnificent,  the  father  of  the  pontitF,  with  a  motto  pathe- 
tically appn^priate,  although,  perhaps,  profanely  applied;* 
at  the  sight  of  which  the  pope  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected. 
The  same  artist  also  exiilhited  at  tlie  S.  Triuita,  a  bust  of 
Komulus  and  several  beautiful  statues,  and  erected  in  the 
Mercato  uuovo  a  column  resembling  that  of  Trajan  at  Rome. 
Antonio  da  8.  Gallo  built  in  the  Piaxza  de'  Signori  an 
octangular  templfi,  and  Baccio  Bandinelli  placed  in  the 
Lojipip  a  coloi»?al  figure  of  Hercnlcs.  Between  the  monastery 
and  the  palace  a  triumphal  arch  wa-s  erected  by  Francesco 
Granacci  and  Aristotilc  da  S.  Gallo;  and  another  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Bischeri,  by  Rosso  Rossi,  with  great  variety 
of  ornaments  and  figures,  and  with  appropriate  inscriptions 
in  honour  of  the  pontiff.f  But  the  work  which  was  chiefly 
admired  was  the  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore^ 
which  was  covered  with  a  temporary  facade,  from  the  desiga 
of  Jacopo  .Sansovino,  who  decorated  it  with  statues  and 
hasRi  rilievi:  in  addition  to  which  the  pencil  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto  enriched  it  with  historical  subjects  in  cMaro-scuro, 
executed  in  sncb  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  most  striking 
effect ;  a  mode  of  ornament,  the  invention  of  which  ia 
attributed  by  Vasari  to  Lorenzo,  father  of  the  pontiff,  and 
which  was  highly  commended  by  Leo  X.,  who  declared  that 
tho  structure  could  not  have  appeared  more  beautiful  if  tlia 
whole  had  been  built  of  marble.^  Many  other  works  of 
art  are  commemorated  by  contemporary  writers,  some  of 
which  were  executed  from  the  designs  of  Baccio  BandinelU, 
and  were  displayed  in  such  profusion  as  almost  to  fill  the 
streets  through  which  the  pontiff  had  to  pass. 

Tlie  ceremonial  order  of  the  procession  was  arranged  with 
great  attention  by  Pariii  de  Graseis,^*  from  the  inferior  ranks 
of  valets,  lieraldft,  and  horsemen,  to  the  great  officers  of 
the  pope's  household,  nobles,  ambassadors,  and  independent 

•  •'  Hie  est  filiuB  meus  dilMUis." 
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princes  of  Italian  stales.     In  this  task  Uc  found,  however, 
'tko  small  difficulty;  for  as  there  were  three  nmb&ssadors  (rota 
"^rance,  and  only  one  from  Spain,  tho  Spaniah  envoy  inBisted 
being  placed  next  to  the  Hr:*t  of  the  French  envoys,  90  that 
le  other  two  tsbuuld  follow  liim.    To  this  the  French  envoys 
itively  objected,  allcginfr,  that  on  a  fonncr  occasion,  when 
icrc  were  three  Spanish  anibassadoi-s  and  one  Ixom  Eng- 
land, and  the  Enj^lish  envoy  claimed  the  privilege  of  follow- 
ing after  the  first  of  the  Spaniards,  they  refused  to  allow 
tliemselvos  to  be  separated,  and  insigting  that  the  Rnmc  rule 
should  be  applied  to  tliom  which  thry  had  applied  to  otiicrs; 
whereupoD  the  Spanioid  quitted  the  procession  in   disguBt. 
To  the  ambassadors  succet^ded  the  majfisti'aies  of  Flor**n(*e, 
4H1  foot,  tlie  guards  of  the  pope,  and  Ix)rRny,o  de*  Medici,  with 
Ity  followers.     The  host  was  borne  by  the   clerk  of  tlie 
iftpal  cJiapel,  preceded  by  tapers,  and  plaead  under  a  canopy 
ipported    by  canons  of  the  eliurch.      Next   appeared   the 
irdinalts  according  to  their  distinctions  of  deacons,  priests, 
id  bishops,  who  were  succeeded  by  one   hundred  young 
of  noble  families,  superbly  and  uniformly  dressed.    The 
laster  of  the  pftpal  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis,  bishop  of 
'estiro,  with   hie  iis^istants,  immediately  preceded  the  pope, 
ho  appeared  under  a  canopy,  which  wus  carried  by  tlie  gon- 
iloniere  and  chief  magistrates  of  Floi-ence,  and  followed  by 
iie  clmmberlains,  physicians,  secretaries,  and  other  ollicers, 
of  the  iMjpe's  household.     Among  these  was  his  trensurer, 
who  during  their   progress   distributed  money  among   the 
crowd;  for  which  purpose  the  pope  had  appropi-iated  a  sum 
of  three    thousand  ducats.     Ae  long   train   of  prelates    and 
c<:c]c«ia8tic^    followed,    and    the    horse-guards   of  tlie   [wpe 
brought  up  the  rear.     In  tliis  manner  the  procession  pa^iied 
towanU  the  church    of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,    the  pope  i're- 
quently  stopping  to   observe  the  inscriptions  and  tropliies 
wtiich  app^*ed  in  his  way.     On  hia  airival  at  tlie  eliurch, 
^^Jie  found  an  elevated  path  prepared,  on  which  he  proceeded, 
^■■iritb  a  few  attendants,  from  the  entrance  to  the  high  altar, 
^Hvrhilst   the   rest  of  his  followers   remained   in   the   church 
^^melow.     Here  he  continued   in  prayer  a  longer   time  than 
T^ usual;  after  which  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici,  as  ai"ch- 
bishop  of   Florence,    chanted   the   service    and  recited   the 
ration.     The  pope  then  gave  his  benediction  and  plenary 
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indulgont'c  to  ull  present,  nfter  whicli  lie  retired  to  rolnx 
from  his  fiitigues,  in  the  adjacent  uioiiasliTj  of  S.  Maria 
Xovella,  wliilsC  the  f  venin;^  wns  pn&^ed  by  the  i>opnIfti*o  in 
joyful  acclamations.  The  repose  of  the  night  wns  dijsturbM 
hy  the  firing  of  uiuiin>n,  whicli  tlie  prudent  inasler  ol'  thf^ 
tcrcnioniea  had  stnctly  jn-ohibited  duriri^j  the  day,  Ie»t  the 
liorse:!  of  the  st'culur  uttcrulnTits,  tiiid  the  terrified  mules  of 
the  etelesiastics  should  throw  tlieir  riders  on  th(^  ]tav*'mon(. 

On  tiie  following  day  the  pope  visited  the  cimrch  of  the 
Annunciatiij  where  having  sonic  doubts  whether  \ic  should 
unveil  the  eelobratcd  image  of  the  Virgin,  he  consulted  the 
cardinals  present  on  tliis  ijiiportunt  question,  by  ivhose 
advice  the  veil  ivas  drawn  aside  at  three  short  intervals. 
Thence  he  prort'cded  to  take  up  Iiis  residence  at  his  paternal 
mansion,  where  lie  found  his  brother  Giuliano  confined  to 
his  bed,  by  a  tedious  and  ho]}elc'SS  complaint.  The  third 
(hiy  after  his  arrival,  being  tiie  lirst  Sunday  in  Advent, 
wns  devoted  to  the  perlbrnmnce  of  <hvine  :*ervice  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Jledici  iamily,  dediciited  to  S.  Lorenzo.  On 
the  eouclui^ion  of  the  cercinoiiy,  Leo  X.  turned  to  the  spot 
where  the  remains  of  his  father  were  deposited,  and  whilst 
he  prostrated  himself  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  he  was 
observed  by  his  attenilanta  to  slied  tears. •■*' 

On  the  eveninfr  of  the  last  mentioned  day,  the  pontiff 
quitted  the  city  of  Florence  and  proceeded  to  I^ologna, 
where  he  met  with  a  very  different  reception  irom  that  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured  in  liis  native  place.  The 
inhabitants,  still  nttachnd  to  their  bnnished  chief**  of  the 
family  of  Bentivogli,  an<l  miiwlful  of  the  severities  exercised 
upon  them  by  -Julius  IL,  received  the  pope  in  sullen  rilcnce; 
except  when  the  sound  of  Serru,  Serra,^-  resounded  in  his 
eai*s,  09  he  jpasscd  in  procession  through  the  streets.  This 
circutnstance  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  cardinals* 
who  thought  that  the  pontiff  should  have  manifestc^l  his  dis- 
pleasure on  such  a»  oecftsion.  Leo,  however,  judged  much 
better  than  his  attendants,  and  avniled  himself  of  thia 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  moderation  and  forbearance; 
qualities  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and  which  in  general 
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not  only  disarm  resentment,  but  often  convert  an  unjust  or 
mistaken  adver:#ary  into  a  fiutlit'ul  (riiind. 

Thre<?  days  af'terwai'dr^,  I'Vancis  1.,  wlio  bad  been  accom- 
panied iVom  Parma  hy  iuur  pruhites,  stint  for  that  purpose  by 
Uic  popL%  was  received  on  tlic  eonKnes  ot*  the  ecclesiastical 
Hlatc  by  the  cnfdinnls  de'  Medici  iind  Flisco,  and  conducted 
to  Bolu<nia,  where  nil  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  him  beyond  the  gate  of  S.  Felice.*  Aftei' 
they  had  waited  there  n  short  time,  the  king  made  hi-!  appear- 
ance between  tho  two  pontifical  Ic.irute:?.  mid  wa.s  welconied  by 
a  short  addrco?;  tn  Latin  from  the  ciirdinul  bisliop  of  Ostia, 
who  remained  uncovered  whilst  he  delivered  it,  us  did  alfo  the 
other  cardinal*!.  To  this  t\u>  kinjr.  wlio  was  nho  uncovered, 
rephed  in  French,  assm'ing  them  iluit  he  cou&idcred  himself  as 
the  son  of  his  holine5.s  tl'Ht  he  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
apostolic  see,  and  dcsinms  of  rc^ndcriiig  uvery  servicu  in  his 
power  to  the  college  of  cardinal?,  us  bt.-ing  his  fatliers  and  hiM 
brethren.  Ilavinj^  addressed  himself  particularly  to  every 
one  of  the  cardinals,  they  thun  approached  liiin  in  succession, 
and  gave  him  a  fraternal  kins  ;  the  master  uf  the  pontiJicjU 
ceremonies  at  the  same  time  iriformiii!^  liim  of  the  name  and 
<luaUly  of  each  cardinal  (1:^  lie  appronchiMl.  After  this  exhi- 
bition they  proceeded  together  towiirds  the  city,  Ihc  king 
being  phiced  between  the  cardinals  Sinscvcrino  and  K<te  ; 
but  the  attendants  of  the  monarch  disrcgmxled  the  admonitions 
of  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  I'egulate  the  proceedings  of 
tiie  day,  andlbllowedin  a  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner. 
He  was  thus  oondiicletl  to  the  apartments  provided  for  him  in 
tlie  palace,  wlu-re  four  cardinals  renniined  as  his  eompiuiions, 
and  dined  w  ith  him  at  the  same  table.  The  pope,  having  in 
the  meantime  been  arrayed  in  his  pontitical  gnrments  and 
seated  in  full  connistory,  «x]iected  the  approach  of  the  king, 
who  was  introduced  hy  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  between 
two  cardinals,  attended  by  six  prelates,  and  followed  by  such 
an  immense  multitude  as  well  of  the  populace  as  of  French 
and  Komans,  that  great  apprehensions  were  entcrtainc^d  for 
the  safety  of  tiie  building.  The  king  was  himself  upwards  of 
half  an  hour  in  making  liis  way  through  tlic  crowd  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  seems,  however,  to  have  borne  with  gri^at 
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good  humoar.  Arriving  at  length  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  he  made  his  due  gcnuflexious,  and  having  complied  with 
the  hamilintlng  ceremuny  of  kistiing  the  foot  and  the  hand  of 
hia  holineas,  was  next  allowed  the  more  familiar  honour  oi* 
Itipsing  his  cheek.  The  king  then  expressed,  in  a  few  words 
lln  his  native  language,  his  great  satisfaction  in  having  been 
TkUowed  a  personal  interview  with  the  supreme  pontiff,  the 
vicar  of  Christ  upon  enrth;  professinj^  liinificif  desirous  of 
obeying  all  his  commands,  as  his  dutiful  son  and  scr%'ant.  The 
pope  replied,  in  Latin,  with  great  gravity  and  propriety, 
attributing  so  happy  and  satisfactory  an  event  entirely  to  the 
oodnessof  God.  h'rancls  then  took  a  seat  provided  for  him 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  pnpe,  whilst  his  chancellor  delivered 
a  Latin  oration,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  he 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  sea,  and  commended 
the  Hdelity  of  the  French  monarchfi  and  particularly  that  of 
his  sovereign,  Francis  I.,  to  the  church.  At  tlic  same  time  the 
king  would  have  uncovered  his  head,  but  the  pope  prevented 
him.  At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  harangue,  Francis  bowed,  in 
token  of  his  assent,  when  the  pope  again  addressed  him  in  a 
few  words,  commending  his  dutiful  fidelity.  Such  of  the 
French  nobility  and  attendants  as  could  force  their  way 
through  the  crowd  were  then  adnutted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
pontitt*,  but  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  of  Orleans,  with  mon- 
Bcigneur  de  Vallebrune,  were  the  only  persons  who  were 
allowed  to  kiss  his  hand  and  face.  This  ceremony  being  per- 
formed, the  pope  led  the  king  into  a  cliaraber  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  princi]ial  sti-ect  of  the  city;  where 
having  left  him  for  a  short  time,  he  hastened  to  i-emove  the 
iucumbran(«  of  his  pontifical  robe;?,  and  on  his  return 
entered  with  him  iiito  fumiliar  conversation.  Ou  this 
occasion,  the  vi^lant  master  of  the  ceremonies  cautioned  liis 
holiness  against  touching  hia  cap  in  token  of  respect  to  the 
inonarcb,  whilst  they  were  seen  together  by  the  populace  ;  a 
mark  of  attention  which  it  seems  Alexander  VI.  had 
imprudently  shown  to  Charles  VIII.,  on  their  interview; 
tills  ecclesiastical  Polonius  contending  that  it  did  not  become 
the  vicar  of  Christ  to  exhibit  any  reverence  towards  a 
sovereign,  even  if  he  were  the  emperor  himself. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  two  putentutes  iu  Bologna, 
tliey  resided  together  in  the  palace  of  the  city,  and  had  Ire- 
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ueat  conferences  on  the  important  eubjects  vrhicli  had  boca 
occasion  of  their  interview.     The  endeavours  of  tlio  king 
exertt»d  to  prevail  upon  the  pupc  to  unite  his  iirms  with 
lOse  of  France,  fur  the   expuUioii  of  tliu    SpaiiiartJa  from 
Italy;  but  as  these  efforts,  if  succeaaful,  would  have  enabled 
Francis  to  have  seized  upon  the  ci-owu  of  Naples,  and  given 
him  a  pr\;pouderatinf;  authority  in  Italy,  the  pope^  without  a 
direct  oppo:<ition,  aOeeted  to  po5ti>oue  the  measure  ;  alleging 
that  he  could  not  in  so  ostensiblu  u  muoncr  infringe  the  treaty 
which  then  subsisted  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  him- 
»eli*,  and  of  which  sixteen  montha  were  yet  unexpired.*  With 
BO  greater  effect  did  the  king  employ  his  efforts  to  prevail  on 
ti»e  pope  to  surrender  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Kcggiu  to  the 
dake  of  Ferniro,  or  to  moderate  liisreiientment,  and  relinquish 
his  designs  against  the  duke  of  Urbino.     To  the  former  he 
refused  to  assent,  unless  he  was  repaid  the  money  which  he 
had  advanced  to  the   emperor,  on  being  invested  with  tho 
BOTcreignty  of  Modena  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  he 
oo&tended  that  the  duke  of  Urbino  had  forfeited  his  dominions, 
which  ho  held  as  a  vassal  of  the  chureh,   by  not  joining  his 
arms,,  when  required,  with  those  of  the  j>ope,   under  the  com- 
mand  of  Lorenzo   de'   Medici.*^     But   although    the    pope 
firmly  resisted  every  proposition  which  tended  to  tlie  further 
Abridgment  of  his  power,  he  wjis  indefatigable,  in  his  attention 
to  his  royal  guest,  whom  he  entertained  with  the  utmost  splen- 
ur  and  magniHcence.     He  also  bet^towed  on  him,  as  a  mark 
his  esteem,  a  cross  ornamented  with  jewels,  estimated  at 
u  thousand  ducats,  and  presentetl  to  the  beautiful  and 
implished  Maria  Gaudin  a  diamond  of  immense  value, 
hich    has   since    been  called  the  Gaudin  diamond.  |     The 
numerous  attendants   of  the    king   were  also   treated  with 
psrticular   honour  and    respect :    the  pontiff  being  no   lesa 
desirous  of  obliterating  in  the  minds  of  ihe  French  pe€>ple  the 
animosities  which  had  been  excited  by  the  violence  of  Julius 
0M   than  of  impressing  them  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
resources  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  see.     Nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  the  genial  warmth  of  pontifical  kindness  found  its 
way  into  those  bosoms  which  the  frowns  of  his  predecessor 
had  burdened  into  animosity  and  resistance.     In  the  midat  of 

*  JoTii,  in  Vits  Leon.  \.  iii. 
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a  solemn  jntervieiVf  one  of  the  French  nobler  apparently 
affected  by  n  sentiment  of  contrition  for  the  pai't  which  lie  bad 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  holy  sec,  called  out  aloud  in  French, 
that  he  wished  to  make  his  confession  to  his  holiness,  and, 
that  OS  lie  could  not  I>e  admitted  to  do  it  in  private,  he  would 
in  public  acknowledge  that  he  had  fought  against  Julius  II. 
with  the  utmost  resentment,  and  had  paid  no  regai'd  to 
liis  spiritual  censures.  To  this  the  kinj?  added,  that  he  had 
himself  been  guilty  of  a  similar  offence.  Many  others 
of  the  French  nobility  madi*  the  same  acknowledgment, 
and  requested  forgivene.ss  from  the  jHipe  ;  whereupon  Leo 
stretching  out  hi»  hands,  gave  them  his  absolution  and  pon- 
tilical  benediction.  The  king  then  turning  to  the  pope, 
8aid,  "  Holy  father,  you  must  not  be  surprised  that  we  were 
such  eueuiies  to  Julius  II.,  because  he  was  always  the 
greatest  enemy  to  us  ;  insomuch,  that  in  our  times  we  have 
not  met  with  a  more  formidable  adversary.  For  he  was  in 
fact  a  most  excellent  commander,  and  would  have  made  a 
much  better  general  of  an  army  than  a  Roman  pontiff."**' 

In  addition  to  these  ]>roof5  of  liberality  and  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  pontitli  an  opportunity  also  occurred  of  render- 
ing the  monarch  a  much  more  important  service,  in  a  matter 
"whieii  he  luid  greatly  at  heart.  For  several  centuries  the 
French  clergy  had  claimed,  and  frequently  exercised,  an  ex- 
emption in  particular  cases  from  that  general  control  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  which  waa  assumed  by  the  holy  see ;  an 
exemption  wliich  is  the  foundation  of  what  have  been  called 
the  rights  of  the  Oallican  church.  Tretensions  of  this  nature 
are  on  record  as  early  as  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  are  pro- 
bably of  still  greater  :mtiquity;  but  in  the  year  1438,  the 
council  of  Basil,  then  aeling  in  direct  opposition  to  Eugcnius 
rV.,  who  had  asscmblwl  another  council  at  Florence,  formed 
several  canons  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  church,  which 
greatly  restricted  the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and 
aboUshed  many  of  the  most  ghu-ing  abuses  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  In  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  these  canons 
by  Eugenius,  the  council  passed  a  <lecrec,  deposing  him  from 
his  pontifical  dignity;  but  Eugfinius  triumjdied  over  hig 
uppoueule,  and  tlie^e  regulations  were  not  conHrmed  by  tlie 


*  This  aueodote  is  rcloud  on  the  BUtbority  of  P.  de  tirM»is. 
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head  of  ll»e  church;  notwithstanding  wliich,  they  were  ap- 
^■praved  by  Charle^i  VII.,  who  expressly  recomniendr^l  ihem 
^Bto  the  adoption  of  theassembly  of  divines  then  mot  at  Bourflfes, 
^Bonder  the  title  of  the  pragmatic  council.*^*  By  this  assembly, 
^Hilliese   rejrulations   were   admitted   as   the   general   rulc-i   of 
^Heeclc^iiLstical  discipline  in  France,  and   itis  derision  has  heen 
^Vcli:!ilingtiifih(>d  hy  the  name  ot'  the  pragmatic  sanction.     Not- 
withstundiiig  the  attempt.^  of  succeeding  pontiffs  to  abrogate 
^^  these  canons,  as  impious  and  heretiea!,  they  weit;  firmly  ad- 
^Bhered  to  by  tlte  French  clergy  and  people,   ns  liigldy  con- 
P^"  ducive  to  the  welfare  and  repose  of  the  kingdom.     Nor  had 
I         the  sovereigns  of  France  been  legs  attached  to  a  system  which 
freed   them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  iniluencp.  of  the 
Romiiih  see,  submitted  the  noniination  of  benefices  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  king,  prohibited  the  payment  cA' annates  and 
other  exorbitant  claims  of  the   Roman  court,  and  abolished 
the  scandalous  custom  of  selling  ceclesiastieal  dignities,  which 

I was  practised  not  only  as  they  became  vacantt  but  during  the 

^K  life  of  the  posse-ssor,  lis  a  reversionary  interest.  Hence,  not- 
^Hivithstandtng  the  authority  of  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
^Hsee>  who  have  asserted  or  insinuated  that  these  ean<>us  were 
^■abrogated  by  succeeding  uionarchs,  and  in  particular  by  I^uis 
XL  and  Louis  XII.,  the  chiims  of  the  French  clergy  under 
tlie  pragmatic  sanction  were  still  considered  as  in  full  force, *^ 
I  Id  agitating  this  important  fjuestion,  the  object  of  Francis 
was  not  only  to  obtain  a  formal  concession  of  the  jurisdiction 
lexercisetl  by  the  mounrclis  of  France  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Isffmrs  of  the  kingdom,  but  U>  transfer  to  the  crown  some  of 
itliose  privileges  which  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
I  French  clergy,  and  to  vest  in  the  king  a  right  to  those  pre- 
[fientations  to  ecclesiastical  beneiices  whieh  had  heretofore 
claimed  by  the  Roman  see.  On  the  othor  hand,  Leo 
not  less  desirous  to  accomplish  an  object  which  had 
ostrtited  the  ctTurts  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  abolish  a  code 
of  laws  which  had  been  so  long  regarded  as  the  opprobrium 
f  of  the  church ;  and  although  the  pretensions  of  the  king  went 
the  claims  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  yet,  as  the 
iiclion  of  that  system  would  overturn  the  independence 
French  clergy,  and  as  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  were 

*  8. 8.  CouuUa.  xiL  1430.    ICd.  Lilibei  et  L'DS»artii.  (Par.  ID?'].) 
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to  be  exercised  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  holy  see, 
and  not  in  direct  ojiposition  to  its  authority,  as  had  thereto- 
fore been  done,  the  pontiff  willingly  listened  to  the  repro- 
sentiilions  made  to  liim  bj  the  king  on  this  lieud,  und  tho 
discussion  was  soon  terminated  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 
In  was,  in  consequence,  agreed  that  the  pragmatic  sanction 
should  bo  abolished  in  express  terms,  both  by  the  pope  and 
tlie  king,  but  that  its  cliief  provisions  und  immunities  should 
be  revivetl  and  extended  by  n.  contemporary  act,  which  should 
invest  the  king  with  gicatcr  power  in  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns of  the  kingdom  than  he  had  before  enjoyed.  Ilenoe 
arose  the  celebrated  Concordat,  by  which  the  nomination  to 
all  ooclesiastieal  benefices  within  the  French  dominions  was 
expressly  granterl  to  the  king,  with  a  reserration  of  the 
annttfes  to  the  Koman  see  ;  besides  which,  the  right  of 
deciding  all  controversies  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
excepting  in  some  particular  instances,  was  conceded  to  tlie 
judic-aiure  of  the  sovereign,  without  appeal.**"  Both  the 
king  and  tbo  pope  have  been  aecnsed.  on  this  occasion,  of 
having  m\ituftlly  bought  and  sold  the  rights  of  the  ehuivh, 
and  betrayed  the  interests  of  that  religion  which  it  was  their 
doty  to  have  protected.  That  their  conduct  excited  the 
warmest  indignation  of  the  French  clergy,  appears  by  the 
bold  appeal  of  the  university  of  Paris,  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  Basil,  in  oppa^iition  to  Eugenius  IV.,  are 
openly  defended,  the  rights  of  the  Gallicnn  cbnrc.h  courageously 
asserted,  and  the  character  of  Leo  X.  impeached  with  great 
freedom.  Even  the  laity  were  jealous  of  the  authority  which 
the  king  had  thus  unexpectedly  obtained;  conceiving  that  by 
this  union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  in  his  own 
person,  he  would  find  it  an  easy  tflsk  to  eradicate  the  few  re- 
maining germs  of  liberty  which  had  escaped  the  destructive 
vigilance  of  Louis  XL,  and  wliicli,  under  the  mihler  govern- 
ment of  hie  successors,  had  begun  to  put  forth  no  unpromis- 
ing shoots.'*' 

After  these  important  arrangements,  the  king  returned  from 
Bologna  to  Milan,  and  soon  afterwards  repassed  the  Alps,  to 
prepare  for  new  conteats,  with  which  he  was  threatened  by 


*  IliMt,  S.  I^uti'mn.  Uoncil.  1^4.     H.S.  Concilia  LabWi  et  CossorttJ,  sir- 
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^e  emperor  elect  and  the  kJDgs  of  England  and  Aragon. 

iC  pope,  aftci"  having,  by  the  desire  of  the  king,  conferred. 

in  Adrian  Boissi  the  hat  of  a  cardiual,  quitted  a  place  where 

he  had  been  treate-d  with  disrespectful  coldness,  and,  aceom- 

ied   by  twelve  cardinals,  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he 

ived  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  December,  1515.  Being 

iw  freed  for  awhile  from  the  cares  of  state,  he  had  here  an 

ipcirtuuity  of  indulging  his  natural  dispoBition  In  splendid 

ipreseulutions  and  acts  of  munificence  towai'd:}  his  fellow- 

itizens.     The  day  of  the  Nativity  was  celebrated   in    the 

charch   of  8.  Maria  del  Fiore  with  unusual  exultation ;  mid 

on  the  first  of  the  new  year  he  presented  to  the  gonlulonierc, 

Retro  Ridolti,  who  then  resigned  his  authority  to  his  sucr 

oeesor,  a  cap  of  state  and  a  sword,  which  had  been  previously 

nnctioned  by  tlie  apostolic  benediction.    Oo  the  same  day,  he 

also  assembled  in  the  cathedral  the  archdeacon  and  ciuiuns  of 

Florence,  and  bcinsr  himself  seated  in  state,  in  the  midst  of 

fais  cardinals  and  prelates,  he  gave  to  the  chapter,  the  mcm- 

of  which  were  then  prostrate  before  him,  a  mitre  oma- 

ted  with  jewels  of  the  estimnted  value  of  ten  thousand 

docatH.*      At  the  same  time,  us  a  proof  of  the  allection  which 

be  bore  to  the  church,  of  which  he  liad  himself  from  his 

infancy  been  a  canon,  he  enlarged  the  incomes  of  the  ecclcai- 

ics  attached  to  it,  and  directed  that  the  canons  should 

&a  prothonotaries  of  the  holy  see,  and  should  wear  the 

ibjt  of  such  dignity  on  all  public  od'asions.-** 

Having  ihim  distributed   his  bonnty,  and   left  to  seven 

tars  in  the  principal  church  the  less  expensive  favour  of  lue 

intiliL-ai   indulgence,  Lto  returned  to  Kome.     The  first  ob- 

that  required  his  attention  was  the  state  of  Siena  ;  where 

le  inability  of  Boi^heae  Petrncci,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

o  yeai-s  had  succeeded  to  the  government,  on  the  death  of 

ia  liither  Pandol fu,  was  ro  apparent  as  to  give  just  cause  for 

""       [faction    anions  the   inhabitants.     This   circumstance 

his  couf^in,  Ra^aello  Petrucci,  then  biahop  of  Grosscto 

id  kee|>er  of  the  ca»tle  of  S.  Angelo,  to  aspire  to  the  chief 

ignily,  to  which  he  was  also  encouraged  by  Leo;  who,  in 

nsiileration  of  his  long  attachment  and  serviei^a,  and  with 

le  view  of  placing  in  bo  important  a  station  a  person  attached 
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to  his  own  intercstii,  furnished  him  with  two  liuudi*ed  Iauc(is 
and  two  thousaiul  iiifuutry,  under  the  coiunmnd  oi"  Vitello 
Vitclli,  with  which  iJie  bi^Luii  pi-oijeedeJ  towards  Siena.**  TUe 
rumours  of  thcsu  hostile  jireitarutious  having  readied  the 
<rity,  Bor^Uest;  asscmbkd  the  chief  inUubitaiil;^,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interesting  them  in  hiis  favour  suid  preparing  for  tlieir 
defence;  but  the  indications  of  displeasure  and  animosity 
which  he  there  perceived  induced  him  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  maintaining  his  authority.  He  therefore  privately  efl'ected 
his  I'Hcape  Irora  the  city,  and  fled  towards  !Naples,  aet'ompauied 
by  Fabio,  his  yDunji:er  brother  j  but  leiiving  behind  him  bis 
wife,  his  child,  his  iVicnds,  and  his  fortunes  t*>  (I'C  mercy  or 
the  resentment  of  his  adversaries.* 

The  satisftiction  which  the  pontiff  bad  experieuced  in  the 
success  of  his  measures  was,  however,  speeiUly  interruptedly 
domestic  ailamities  and  personal  dangers,  in  the  month  of 
Marcli,  lolfi,  he  receiv<;d  information  of  the  loss  of  his 
brotherGiuliano,  who  died  at  Florence,  on  tlic  seventeenth  day 
of  that  monthj  after  having  supported  his  indisposition  with 
great  patience  and  resignation.  Uis  death  was  a  subject  of 
real  regret  to  the  citizens  of  Florence,  who  had  the  fullest 
■eontideuee  in  his  sincerity  and  good  intentiona,  which  they 
contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  his  nephew  Loren/.o,  in  a 
mimner  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  ptipularity  of  the 
latter.  His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  magniti- 
cence  ;  but  the  noble  monument  ej-ected  to  Ids  memory  by 
Michael -Agnolo,  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  may 
be  considered  as  a  far  more  durable  memorial  of  his  i'ame.^* 

A  few  days  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  tliis  event, 
Leo  retired  to  Civita  Lavinia,  a  town  of  great  antiquity, 
situate  between  Ostia  and  Antium,  at  the  <iistanee  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  .sea.  At  this  junctui-e  a  horde  of  bar- 
barian corsairs  suddenly  disembarked  fi-om  their  vessel,  and 
after  eomraitting  great  depredations  on  the  coast,  captured  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  whom  tliey  carried  off  with 
Uieni  as  jwisoners.  ft  was  supposed  to  liavc  been  their  in- 
tention to  have  seized  upon  the  [»crson  of  the  pope,  of  whose 
temporary  residence  ihey  had  probably  been  upprized  ;  but 
Leo  was  aware  of  the  danger  in  suHicicnt  time  to  escape 

•  JoviQs,  Viui  Leon.  X.  iii  71.     FabroQ.  Viiu  hvou.  X.  114. 
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their  pursuit,  ond  hastened  in  great  terror  to  Kome.  Muratori, 
who  relates  this  incident  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript 
history,  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  Padua,  exclaims,  "  What 
horrors,  what  dreadful  consequences  would  have  ensued,  if 
these  barbarians  had  succeeded  in  their  project !"  It  would 
indeed  have  been  a  singular  circumstance,  if  Leo  had  in  one 
moment  descended  from  the  height  of  his  authority  and  the 
first  station  in  Christendom  to  the  degrading  condition  of  a 
slave.  To  form  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  consequences 
of  such  an  event,  is,  however,  as  useless  as  it  is  diflicuit ;  but 
we  may  witli  certainty  decide,  that  however  humiliating  such 
a  circumstance  would  have  been  to  the  Christian  world,  it 
would  not  have  shaken  the  belief  of  the  faithful  either  in  the 
sacred  character  of  the  pontiff  or  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
holy  see. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1. "116—1517. 

frnponefl  nllianrt;  nf  En^lnnd,  Spain,  ani  Anstrin — Deolli  nf  Fcrdinaod  of 
Spain — Hia  oharadcr — Franci»  I.  fumts  tlt^signs  upon  the  kiuffdtmi  of 
Nuplea — Tlif  wnperor  elect  Muximilian  ^iitprn  IiaJy  in  grew  forr.e — His 
ineflecLnal  atlipmivr.  agnJaKt  Milim — Frannis  1.  nnsppctji  ibe  pope  uf  having 
fiiTonred  the  entf^rprise — Leo  intends  to  aggrandize  his  nepliew  Lonazo 
— Excommunioates  the  duke  of  Urhino,  and  exjielu  liiia  froia  lii»  dumi- 
nioDft — Confer*  lIib  title  and  uiilJjority  on  Lorenzo — Thtf  Vcnotiiuia 
recover  the  cIit  of  Dresoia— Verona  successfully  defended  by  Marc- 
Antonio  Colonna — Negotiations  for  Uie  generiO  pHcifirstion  of  Europe — 
Treftty  of  Noyon — Leo  cnduavoiiTB  to  (^oimteracl  its  effects — Treaty  of 
London— Motives  of  tlic  pope  for  oppottinji^  th«  paritication^The  mtiled 
dtike  of  Urliinu  recoverH  Uk  doininious — Leo  rBquirea  the  ud  of  kO 
Christendom  agninsi  bim — Tlie  duke  of  Lrbino  cballenges  liis  rival 
Lorcnio  to  single  rombnt  —  War  of  I'rhino- — Tlie.  dute  refligns  Ills 
doiniuionit — Comtplmcy  of  Petrucei  und  other  cardinuls  ogainiit  tlie  pope 
— Conaiiiraiora  diaco^ered — ^An^sl  uf  ilie  cardiaul  Riario — Several  otlier 
cardinals  confass  tlieir  gnilt^Jixecution  of  IVtrucci  and  his  idiliorduuie 
iicfioiaplivfK — Conduct  of  Leo  towaiils  the  other  conspirators — Obnerra- 
tions  OD  this  event — Leo  rreotes  io  one  day  thirty-one  cmiUaals^Splea- 
4l«iir  of  the  Human  nee — Leo  promoter  the  ba]>piiie^i«  of  his  siihjecls, 


After  twenty  years  of  warfare  and  desolation,  Italy  began 
at  length  to  experience  some  respite  from  her  calamities.  The 
contest  waa  not,  indeed,  wholly  termiimted;  but  it  was  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  senate  were 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  emperor  the  important  eitie*  of 
Brescia  and  Verona,  which,  by  Uie  aid  of  their  auccesaful  allies, 
tiie  French,  they  now  expected  speedily  to  accompliali.  The  oon- 
qaest  of  Milan,  and  the  progress  of  the  Frencli  arms  were  not, 
however,  refjarded  with  imliflerencc  by  Ferdinand  of  Ai*agon, 
who  was  well  apprized  of  tlie  warlilce  disposition  and  ambitious 
designs  of  Francis  I.,  and  fully  aware  how  much  the  possession 
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the  Milanese  might  facilitate  the  success  of  h'la  hostile 
ItemptB  a^^inst  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  These  apprehensions 
inci-easf^d  hy  the  strict  aUiauce  lately  formed  between 
Francis  and  Leo  X.,  the  latter  of  whom,  if  l»e  was  not  become 
the  adversary  of  Fertlinand,  was,  at  least,  uci  longer  his  asso- 
ciate la  the  war;  and  his  nentrality  was  scarcely  less  dan- 
rouB  than  liis  hostility.  Induced  by  these  consider atioas, 
Ferdinand  determined  to  provide  the  active  sovereign  of 
Trance  with  employment  in  another  quarter.  To  this  end  he 
enewed  his  applioatiurts  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  to 
Vill.,  to  join  him  in  a  league  against  France.  These 
sitions  were  wilUnrrly  acceded  to  by  Maximilian,  who 
earnestly  desired  the  assistance  of  the  Spauiards  in  divesting 
tbe  Venetians  of  their  continental  pogsessions;  and  were  also 
stene<l  to  by  Henry  VIJI.,  who,  notwitiistanding  big  late 
3is5Uti»faction  witli  tlie  Ciinduct  of  his  father-in-law,  and  his 
treaty  with  Francis  I.,  luid  been  induced  by  "NVolsey  to  look 
with  an  hostile  eye  on  tlie  proceedings  of  the  French  monarch. 
The  motives  of  this  powerful  favourite,  in  thus  inciting  his 
sovereign  to  a  new  contest,  are  tuo  obvious  to  be  mistaken. 
By  the  aid  of  Francis  X.,  he  had  lately  obtained  the  hat  of  a 
cvdinal;  and  he  well  knew  that  the  expected  compensatiou 
for  this  favour  was  his  i-elinquishing  the  revenues  arisiug  from 
bishopric  of  Tournay,  which,  in  case  of  hostilities  between. 
be  two  countries,  he  could  still  retain.  He  was,  therefore, 
nderutigablfi  in  forwarding  the  negotiations  with  the  emperor.' 
lie  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  of  late  experienced  great 
ct  at  tlie  Knglish  court,  was  again  received  into  favour; 
__  Fihc  ancient  treaties  between  Spain  and  England  were 
lerived  and  confirmed;  but  whilst  the  proposed  alliance 
between  the  tliree  sovereigns  was  thus  on  the  point  of  being 
accomplished,  its  furtlKT  progress  was  prevented  by  the  death, 
of  Fertlinand,  who,  at^er  u  lingering  illness,  and  at  an  advanced 
ago,  tomunated  his  mortal  career  on  the  twenty-third  da/  of 

IJimuary,  1516.^ 
I  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  may  be  considered  as  having  laid 
me  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  and  he 
puky  justly  be  regarded,  if  not  as  one  of  the  greatest,  as  one 
of  the  moftt  fortunate  sovereigns  on  historical  record.  His 
narriago  with  Isabella  eventually  united  the  people  of  Castile 
itul  Aragon  under  one  sovereign,  and  formed  them  into  one 
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powerful  nation.  To  the  encouragrcment  which,  however 
tanly  ond  inipcrlci't,  was  ntforded  by  i'erdinand  und  his  queen 
to  Colurnbiis,  niny  bf  attributed  the  discovery  uf  the  great 
conlincnt  of  America:  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mo&t  important 
evoJits  in  tlic  hii*tory  of  mankind.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
fi'om  hh  dominions  is  another  incident  ■which  adds  luftre  to 
his  ix'i;^n.  By  the  vulour  and  conduct  of  I»i?  great  genera], 
Gonsulvo,  he  had  obtained  tlje  peaeefnl  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  thereby  restored  to  tlie  legitimate 
liranth  of  the  bouse  of  Arngoa  their  long  asserted  right?. 
The  acquisition  of  Navarre,  und  the  conquest  of  several  im- 
portant places  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  were  also  higlily  ho- 
nonrnbli*  to  the  Spani.sh  nrni^.  Tliese  uneoinnion  succe^seg, 
together  with  the  reputation  whieli  Ferdinand  hud  acquired 
for  moderatiun,  jtrudcnce,  and  piety,  gave  him  an  cxtejisive 
influence  amon^  tlic  crowned  heads  of  Europe;  but,  notwith- 
standing theiie  .'iplendid  achievements,  Ferdinand  was  himself 
no  hero.  Whilst  Louis  XII.  and  Froneia  1.,  and  even  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  took  the  tield,  lie  was,  for  the  most 
port,  sati.sfied  witli  acquiring  by  proxy  what  they  lost  in  person, 
Tiiose  talents  which  were  dignified  by  the  name  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  would  have  been  better  cbaraeterized  by  the  appel- 
lations of  craft,  of  avarice,  and  of  fraud.  His  treacherous 
conduct  towards  his  near  relation,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples, 
and  the  young  prince  of  Calabria,  his  son,  leaves  a  stain  on 
his  character  which  cannot  be  varnished  even  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  success.  In  Knglund,  his  name  was  odious  for  breach 
of  faith,  and  the  French  had  still  greater  cause  to  complain  of 
his  perfidy.  To  reproaches  of  this  kind  he  was  himself  in- 
different; and,  provided  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  he 
rather  gloried  in  his  talents  than  blushed  ibr  his  crime.  To 
his  seoretar}',  (J|nintana,  who  inibrmed  him  that  Louis  XIL 
had  complained  that  he  had  twice  deceived  him,  "The  drunkard 
lies!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  have  cheated  him  upwards  of  ten 
times."*  The  disgrace  and  infamy  of  this  conduct  he  endea- 
voured to  cover  by  pretensions  to  extraordinarj'  pietj'  and  an 
invariable  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Koman  see.  To 
him  is  to  be  referred  the  introduction  into  Spain  of  the 
hon-iblr;  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  w  hich  was  first  intended  to 
compel  the  Moors  nnd  the  Jews  to  enter  the  pole  of  the  church, 
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but  was  al^erwanls  extended  to  all  tboae  who  pi'esnmed  to 
JilTep  in  opinion  from  t!ie  infallible  doctrines  of  the  holy  see. 
The  bigotry  of  Ferdiinmd  descended  to  las  Huowssors.    After 

ruisliins  the  chnrncter  of  Cliarlcs  V.,  it  was  eoncenti*nted  In 
bat  of  Philip  II,,  and  became  the  scourge  of  Kiuopc  dunng 
be  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Amgon  wna  an  event  whiclt 

u\  been  inipatiently  waited  Un'  by  Francis  I.,  who  was  ambi- 
teous  of  adding  the  conquest  of  Naple;*  to  that  of  Milan. 
During  his  interview  with  Leo  X.,  at  B4jlo;rna,  there  eau  be 
doubt  that  this  subject  had  been  discussed;  nor  is  it  iiii- 

obable  that  the  pontiff,  instead  of  dii-cctly  opi>oeing  the 
b'iews  of  tiic  king,  had  advised  lum  to  postpone  any  hostile 
itterapts  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  an  evi^nt  which,  from 
bis  advanced  age  and  infirm  8tate  of  health,  it  was  gtipi»oseil 
juld  Jiot  be  far  diatant-  Having,  tlierdbre,  complied  with 
lie  advice  of  the  pitntitF,  Francis  mig^Iit  reuaonably  expect 
bat  he  would  now  favour  his  pretensions;  and  ns  he  well 
knew  that  the  archduke  Charlc&  was  threatened  with  ifome 
iinjvedinients  in  hi.s  Ruecession  to  the  crown  of  Aragoii,  he 
i>nceivefl  that  it  might  not  be  impracticable,  either  by  nego- 
jation  or  by  force,  to  deprive  liini  of  the  dumiwion  of  Naples.** 

In  the  midst  of  tlie^e  dreams  of  aggrandisement,  Francis 
ras  suddenly  awakened  by  the  alarm  of  hostilities  on  tho 
l^art  of  the  empei-oi-  clcc-t,  Maximilian,  wlio  seemed,  at  length, 

have  arousetl  lumself  from  liis  k-liiargy,  and  to  liuve  formed 
be  resolution  of  repairing,  by  his  own  etfort.s  the  disasters  of 
bU  allies.  By  the  ^ea^onahlu  aid  <jf  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bousand  crowns,  wlilch  had  been  sent  to  hini  from  Spain 
bortly  before  the  dcatli  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  enabled  to  sub- 
idvvi  a  body  of  lifleen  thousand  Swiss  mercenaries,  to  which 
be  had  united  at  least  an  cquid  number  of  troops?,  collected 
[om  various  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  His  preparn- 
ious  wi;re  hastened  by  the  critical  situation  of  tlie  cities  of 
?P6«cia  and  Verona,  in  conse(pience  of  a  body  of  three  thou- 

od  men,  sent  us  im  escort  wiili  sii(tj)lies  ibr  t!ie  relief  of 
bo6e  garrisons,   iiaving  been  intercepted   by  the  sieur   de 

tutree,  the  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  the  Venetian 
flee,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter,*     With  a  pronip- 
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titude  which  astonished  all  Europe,  Maximilian  took  the  field 
in  person  early  in  the  year,  and  passing  through  the  Tyrol, 
arrived  at  Verona.  The  united  amis  of  the  French  and 
Venetians  were  unable  to  oppose  his  progress;*  and  Lautrec, 
after  having  threatened  in  vain  that  he  would  arrest  his 
course,  was  obUi^ed  to  reliiiquieh  successively  tlio  pnf^ses  of 
the  Mincio,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Adda,  and  eventually  to  take 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Milan.* 

Thifi  sudden  and  unexpeeted  alteration  in  the  aspect  of 
public  aflairs,  once  more  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Leo  X.  the 
hopcit  of  a  .sjieedy  ejtpul&ion  of  the  French  from  Italy;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  alliance  with  Francis  I.,  he  immediately 
dispatched  the  cardinal  da  Bibbtena,  aa  his  legate,  to  the  em- 
peror,  at  the  same  time  directing  his  general,  Mnrc- Antonio 
Colonna,  then  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  Roman  troope, 
to  join  the  impcrinl  anny.t  The  government  of  Milan  had 
been  intnisied  by  Fi-ancis  I.  to  Charlop,  duke  of  Bourbon, 
who  avowed  his  resolution  of  defending  the  city  to  the  last 
extremity.  AVith  the  most  vigilant  attention  he  suppressed 
the  .symptoms  of  tumult  among  the  inhabitants;  lie  impri- 
fioned  such  of  them  as  he  suspected  of  disalfeetion  to  his 
cause;  he  even  set  fire  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  lo  the  great 
dissatisfaction  and  injury  of  the  inhubitants,  who  attributed 
this  measure  to  the  advice  of  the  A'tnetian  jtrm'Vfditore  and 
the  effects  of  national  jealousy;  and,  finally,  he  omitted  no 
measures  that  were  likely  to  harass  tlie  emperor  in  providing 
supplies  for  his  numerous  troops.  The  imperial  army  hud 
now  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  was  iucrcased  by 
H  considerable  party  of  the  Milanese  exiles.  Colonna  had 
possessed  himself  of  Lodi,  where,  contrary  to  his  intentions, 
and  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  a  great  number  of  the 
French  and  their  adherents  were  put  to  the  sword;  but  whilst 
Maximilian  was  preparing  for  the  attack  of  Milan,  tlie  ai*rival 
at  that  city  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Swiss,  whom  Francis 
had,  in  consequen<;e  of  a  recent  treaty  vnth  the  Helvetic 
states,^  engaged  in  his  interests,  suddenly  arrested  the  pros- 
perous career  of  tlie  imperial  arms,  and  induced  Maximilian 
to  hesitate  ad  to  his  further  proceedings.  The  mercenary 
character  of  the  Swiss,  if  not  already  sufficiently  notorious, 
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was  DOW  manifested  by  their  facing  engaged  in  nearly  eqnal 
number?  on  opposite  sides  of  the  queslioii.  The  emperor,  at 
this  critical  juniiiure,  could  not  nvoid  calling  to  mind  the  fate 
of  Lodovico  Sibrzfl,  who,  under  similar  ciixrumetancets  had 
heen  betrayed  by  the  Swiss,  and  dcUvcred  up  to  I^uis  XII.  A 
letter,  written  by  Trivulzio  to  the  commander  of  the  Helvetic 
troops  in  the  impi'rial  service,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  intercepted,  and  referring  to  the  speedy  execution  of 
some  preconcerted  plan,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  the  em- 
peror. No  manifestations  of  a  favourable  disposition  were 
shown  by  the  inhalntants  of  Milan  ;  the  ci re irni stances  in 
which  the  emperor  was  placed  would  not  admit  of  long  hesi- 
tation, and  his  only  choice  was  cither  to  attack  thu  united 
forces  of  the  French,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss,  in  the 
fortifications  of  Milan,  or  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  timely 
retreat.  In  a<lopting  the  Intter  alternative,  Maximilian  only 
acted  that  port  which,  from  his  former  conduct,  might  safely 
haTO  been  predicted.  Disgraced,  idthough  not  defeated,  he 
withdrew  to  Lodi,  incumbered  with  an  inmense  army  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  which  he  was  unable  either  to  feed  or  to  pay.* 
After  ha\Tng  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  plundering 
those  cities  which,  as  their  sovereign,  he  ought  to  have  pro- 
tected, he  hastened  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Trent, 
whilst  the  Swiss  in  his  service,  being  obliged  on  their  way  to 
IcTT  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  returned  through  the 
Valteline  to  their  mountaJas.  Thus  ended  the  expedition  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  against  Milan,  a  memorable  instance 
of  that  imbecility  which  frustrates  ail  expectation,  and  sets  at 
defiance  every  eflbrt  of  good  fortune  to  crown  it  with  either 
honour  or  success. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  through  these  transactions  was  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  Francis  I.,  who  began  to  entertain  bus- 
picions  that  he  had  incited  Maximilian  to  this  enterprise. 
These  suspicions  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  hesitation 
which  Leo  had  shown  in  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
concluded  between  them,  by  which  it  had  been  agreed,  that 
ia  case  of  an  attack  on  the  states  of  Milan,  he  should  provide 
for  its  defence  five  hundred  men  at  arm.^  and  should  sub' 
ndixe  and  nuuntain  for  the  some  purpose  a  body  of  three 
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oosand  Swisa  merceaaries.  When,  howe'ver,  the  king  re- 
ftquircd  the  gtipaLitcd  aid,  Jjeo  hml  excused  himself  on  account 
■ot*  his  inability,  but  hnd  promised  to  send  to  the  assistanue  of 
the  king  a  body  of  Florentine  troops,  which  hiul.  ot  length, 
taken  the  Held,  and  proceeded  by  slow  marches  to  Bolc^na, 
witltuut  having  eJfecteU  the  slightec>C  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  I'Vench.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  emperor  declined,  the 
pontiff  manifefttcd  a  more  deciiJeil  adherence  to  liis  former 
«'nfrn!-'emeni».  The  cardinal  da  Bihbiena  !md  indeed  departed 
on  his  embai^sy,  but  he  had  stopped  at  Rubiera  under  pretext 
iA'  s^ickness;  and  Leo,  with  grcnt  ajiparent  punctuality, 
directed  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  to  advance  the  tinst  month's 
pay  fur  tlirce  thousand  Swi&s.  Francis,  on  condescending  to 
receive  tliu  money,  coJdly  observed,  that  as  Lis  treaty  with  the 
pope  was  of  no  service  to  him  in  the  moment  of  wnr  and 
danger,  he  would  negotiate  a  newoue  with  Iiim.  which  should 
only  relate  to  times  of  peace.* 

For  a  long  course  of  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  the 
principal  object  of  those  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
Iiad  been  tli<.'  a^gruudizement,  or  rather  the  founding,  of  a 
fantily,  whirb  should  hold  a  respectable  rank  anior>g  the 
jjrincj;;*  (tf  Itiily.  Of  this  common  character  of  the  Human 
poittifis  Leo  ftti-ongly  participated.  The  person  on  whom  he 
had  placed  Iiis  fondest  hopes  was  his  brother  Giuliano;  hut 
the  pacific  and  unambitious  temper  of  this  estimable  young 
ntan  had  prevented  ihoiie  exertions  whicli  the  jiope  was  in- 
clined to  make  in  his  fuvour,  and  an  untimely  death  had 
blighted  the  expectations  which  had  been  entertained  of  him.'' 
Ai\tr  this  event,  the  favour  tif  the  pope  was  principally 
turned  towtu-ds  liis  nephew  Lorenzo,  who  fell  no  .^crupleji  in 
avuilin;^  liimself  of  any  advantages  wliich,  through  his  nem- 
kindre<l  to  the  pontiff,  he  might  be  likely  to  obtain.  So 
evidently  did  the  death  of  Giuliano  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Lorenzo,  that  the  nephew  has  been  accused  of  having 
ireae]ierou?Iy  accelerated  the  death  of  the  uncle,  in  order  to 
prepure  tlie  way  to  his  own  promotion;f  but  aecuf^ations  of 
this  nature,  which  rest  merely  on  presumption,  deserve  no 
cr*idit;  and  miserable  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  himianity,  if 
«Hch  motives  could  countervail  that  love  of  kindred  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  of  society. 
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The  temporary  oessation  of  Iiostilitifis,  oecnsioned  by  tlie 
retreat  of  the  imperial  troops,  afforded  the  popo  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  cnrry  into  effect  bis  long  iiic<1i- 
!  tated  design  against  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  of  raising  hia 
family  to  n  sovereign  rank,     it  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
Uiis  design.  Leo  "xvas  actuated  not  only  by  motives  of  ambi- 
tion,  but  by  his  resentment  against  tlie  duke,  who  had  on 
several  occasions  manifested  a  rfispitsition  hostih'  to  hin  viewR, 
and  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  tlie  Medici 
to  Florence,  when  he  had  refused  to  afford  tlicni  bis  assistance, 
a*  general  of  the  church,  although  he  had  becr^  directed  by  hia 
uncle,  tlulius  11.,  to  grant  them  all  the  support  in  his  power. 
The^o  private  rcnsons  of  dislike  ■were,  however,  cautiously 
Bupprejwed-  and  motives  of  a  more  publii;  nature  were  alleged 
by  the  pontiff  in  justilication  of  the  violent  raoa-nurea  which 
lie  had  in  contemplation.     Among  these,,  Leo  did  not  ibrget 
to  enumerate  the  assa&iinntion  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  iu  the 
6treet»  uf  linvcuna,  perpcti-atcd  by  the  duke  ivitli  his  own 
,  hand,  in  a  sciison  of  tranquillity  and  confidence;  tlie  animosity 
shown  by  the  duke  against  the  pnpnl  troops,  as  well  on  other 
occasions  as  after  the  battle  of  Uavenna,  when  he  expelled 
the  unfortunate  fugitives  who  hod  escaped  that  dreadful  day 
from  bia  doniinious;  his  treacherous  negotiatious  with  foreign 
I  poweitt,  and  his  contumacy,  as  a  vassal  of  the  holy  sec,  iu  re- 
fusing those  supplies  ivhicli  it  was  his  duty,  and  which  he  had 
[positively  stipulated,  to  provi4e.  For  these  ostcnsihlc  reasons 
I  Leo  issued  a  monitory  to  the  duke,  of  which  he  was  no  sooner 
I  apprized  timn  he  quitted  hi.^  capital,  and  retired  to  Pesaro. 
[Here  he  endeavoured,  by  all  the  mcan.'^  in  hi.s  power,  to  ap- 
[pciise  tlie  resentment  of  the  pootitf;  for  whiclt  puriKKse  h© 
dispatched  to  Home  tho  duche.'^s  EUzabelta,  the  widow  of  his 
prodeeessor,  by  whose  intercessions    he  hoped  to  avert  the 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.     The  i-cception  of  the 
)  dacbusB  was  not,  however,  such  aa  from  her  rank,  iier  accom- 
Iplisbnients,  und  the  services  rendered  by  her  husband  and 
jherselt'  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  she  was  entitled  to  ex- 
j.pecL     In  two  audiences,  obtained  not  without  difhculty,  she 
iremoDitrated  with  the  pontiff  on  the  severity  of  his  conduct 
I  towards  the  representative  of  a  family  which  had  so  long  been 
connected  by  the  ties  of  friendsluj)  with  his  own,  and  whicli 
Lhftd  manifested  the  sincerity  of  its  attachment  by  the  protec- 
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tion  afrordccl  to  the  Medici  in  the  midst  of  their  calamities, 
and  when  they  had  no  other  refuge.  She  reminded  the  pope 
of  the  intimacy  whicli  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  duke 
and  his  late  brother  Giuliono,  who  had  always  avowed  the 

, -warmest  attachment  towards  the  family  of  his  protectors;  and 
he  declared  that  it  would  be  an  instance  of  ingratitude, 
which  she  could  not  believe  would  be  counienaneod  by  so 
gonoroufi  and  mngnanimous  a  prince  as  his  holiness  wan  oni- 
versally  esteemed  to  be,  if  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who,  when  an 
infant,  had  so  often  been  caressed  in  her  armp,  should  now 
rise  up  againpt  his  benefactors,  and  expel  tliem  from  the  yery 
place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  their  kindness  to  him.* 
The»e  suppli  cut  ions  had,  liowever,  little  effect  on  the  determin- 
ation of  the  (wntiff,  who  informed  the  duchess,  in  reply,  that 
he  expected  the  duke  to  make  his  appearance  at  Kome,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenour  of  the  monitory,  the  term  of  which 
being  now  nearly  expired,  he  should,  from  liis  pergonal  respect 
to  her,  enlarge  tor  ii  few  days.t  Instead,  however,  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Rome,  the  duke  retii*ed  from  Pesaro  to  the  court 
<»f  his  father-in-law,  Francesco  Gonzago,  at  Mantua,  whither 
he  had  already  taken  the  precaution  of  sending  his  wife  and 
family,  having  first  garriaoued  the  citadel  of  Pesaro  wiUi  three 
thousand  men,  the  command  of  whom  he  entrusted  to  Traa- 
quillo  da  Mondolfo,  an  officer  in  whom  he  placed  great  confi- 
dence. Availing  himself  of  the  disobedience  of  the  duke  to 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  holy  see,  Leo  issued  a  decree 
of  eicommunieution,  by  which  the  duke  was  declared  a  rebel, 
and  deprived  of  his  titles  and  offices,  and  all  the  cities  in  the 
State  of  Urbino  were  placed  under  an  interdict  as  loag  as  they 
avowed  their  allegiance  to  him.  The  princes  of  Christendom 
were  admonished  not  to  afford  hira  any  assistance,  and  even 
the  duche^is  Elizabetta  waB  deprived  of  her  dowry  arising 
from  the  territories  of  her  late  hushand-l     At  the  same  time 

f  3Jorenzo  de'  Medici,  as  general  of  the  church,  accompanied  by 
the  experienced  commander,  Henzo  da  Ceri,  entered  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  by  way  of  Komagna,  at  the  head  of  one 
thousand  men-at-arms,  one  thousand  light  horse,  and  twelve 
thousand  iufanti-y.  Vitello  Vitelii,  with  upwards  of  two 
thoasand  men,  attacked  the  dominions  of  the  duke  on  the  side 
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of  Lamole,  and  Giovan-Paolo  Baglione,  attended  hj  an  apos- 
tolic cotomissary,  proceeded  toward.*  the  city  of  Urbino,  by 
way  of  Gubbio.*  Such  an  attack  was  in-esij^tiblc;  and  the 
duke  Jnm?cll^  being  apprized  oF  tlie  forces  brought  against 
him,  conceded  to  his  subjecta,  in  express  tei'ms,  the  liberty  of 
entering  into  such  stipulaiiona  with  the  conquerors  aa  they 
might  think  cundncive  to  their  own  dafety.f  The  city  of 
Vrbino  immediately  surrendtTcd  to  the  ponlificul  unn»,  and 
this  example  was  followed  by  all  its  dependent  cities  and 
places,  except  the  citadel  of  Pesaro  and  the  fortresses  of 
Sinignglia,  San  Leo,  and  Majuolo.  After  taustaining  a  can- 
nonade of  two  days,  Mondolfo,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the 
citadel  nf  Pesaro  liad  been  intrusted,  agreed  to  surrender  the 
place  if  etfectual  usdi.'^tauct'  did  not  iirrive  within  twenty  days; 
but  wiien  tlie  time  liad  expired,  MondoLfo,  instead  of  comply- 
ing wnth  the  term.?  of  the  treaty,  again  attacked  the  besiegers 
with  his  artillery.  The  straits  to  which  the  garrison  was 
reduced,  soon,  however,  gave  rise  to  mutiny  and  disorder,  and 
the  soldiers,  sei/.ing  upon  their  leader,  delivered  him  up  as  the 
price  of  their  own  security  to  the  commanders  of  tlie  papal 
troops,  who  executed  him  on  the  gallows  as  a  traitor.'  TJie 
fortresses  of  Majuolo  and  SinigagUa  were  immediately  aur- 
reiidcrcd,  but  that  of  S.  Leo,  being  well  garrisoned  and 
situated  on  u  precipitous  rock,  was  deemed  impregnable.} 
After  a  siege  of  three  months,  its  conquest  was,  however, 
accompli jjlied  by  the  contrivance  and  exertions  of  a  master- 
<arpenter,  who,  liaviog  ascended  by  night  the  steepest  part  of 
thus  rock,  and  concealed  himself  by  day  under  its  projections 
and  ctivitieH,  enahlcd  the  hesiegcd  to  fix  tlieir  ladders,  by 
IS  of  wliich  one  hundred  and  flftj'  chosen  men  arrived 
in  the  morning  at  the  summit*  u  part  of  whom,  cJirrying 
^5  standards,  having  scaled  the  walls,  the  gai'rison,  conceiv- 
ing the  phice  was  stormed,  abandoned  its  defence,  and  the 
gates  were  opened  to  the  besiegers.  § 

The  conquest  of  the  whole  state  being  thus  accomplished, 
Leo  invested  lus  nephew,  Lorenzo,  with  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
Aiul  its  dependent  states  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia;  and  in  order 
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to  give  greater  validUy  to  the  act  of  investiture,  he  cnused  it 
to  be  aiuhenticateil  bv  tlie  imliviiliml  signaturea  oi'  nil  the 
cnrdiDnLii,  cxceptiug  only  Dumenico  Grimuni,  bishop  of 
Urbiuo,  who  rL'l'uijiL'fl  to  com-ur  iti  despoiling  the  duke  of  his 
dominionH-  Feiu'ful,  however^  of  hiiviiig  incurred  the  indi;r- 
ziation  of  the  pope>  Grimaui,  a  few  dnjs  nl'terwards,  pnidently. 
wlthdi'ew  from  Roinej  and  did  not  return  until  after  t^ie  death 
of  the  pontiO'.* 

The  exiled  duke,  thus  deprived  of  his  doiniaions,  requested 
the  pontift'tliat  lie  would  at  leaat  liberate  him  from  hia  eecle- 
A*  siasticul  fPDsures;  but  Leo  refused  him  even  this  eonisolation, 
although  the  duke  entreated  it "  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul/'t 
Thus  the  inun  ivho  appears  to  have  felt  no  nMnor--ie  for  the 
assassination  of  another,  and  that,  too,  a  cardinal  of  the  churcJi, 
proffsscd  his  aiixii-ty  in  labouring  under  tlic  displeasure  of 
tlie  pope:  and  thus  tfie  pontitii  to  whom  the  eare  of  all  Clirist- 
endom  was  intrusted,  after  di-spoiling  the  object  of  his  re- 
sentment of  fill  his  poysossions  in  this  world,  refused  to  pardon 
him  even  in  the  next. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  ilaximilian  an<l  the  diaperisiDn  of 
Ills  iuunense  nrniy,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  i-elinquished  the 
government  of  Mihin,  and  tiiat  important  trust  was  com- 
mitted to  Odet  de  Foix,  sieur  de  Ijuutrec,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  liis  important  services  in  Italy.  The 
cities  of  Uresein  and  Verona  yet  retiuned  their  fidelity  to  the 
emperor,  or  nitlun*  the  inhabitants  \verc  kept  in  subjection  by 
the  powcri'ul  gairisons  of  German  and  Spanish  troops  by 
which  they  were  defended.  On  the  dissnicefid  i-eturn  of  the 
emperor  elect  to  Vienna,  the  Venetians  iTsolved  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  thesu  important  places.  They  increased  the 
number  of  their  troops,  the  chief  direction  of  which  was 
intriLstefl  to  Andrea  Gritti,  who  was  joined  under  the  walls 
of  Urescia  by  Lautrrc,  at  the  head  of  iive  hundred  lances  and 
five  thousand  French  infantry.  After  bomhaitlini;  that  city 
for  several  days  with  forty-cip;lit  pieces  nf  heavy  artillery,  tlie 
French  and  Venetian  generals  eompelled  the  besieged  to  a 
eapituhitinn,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  if  efiectual  assist- 
ance did  not  arrive  within  eijrht  days,  they  should  surrender 
the  place.     The  vigilance  of  the  besiegci's  having  prevented 
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approach  of  the  expected  succours,  this  city,  on  the  dny 
ppointuii,  once  more  piusst^il  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  Vene- 
'tians,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nii^ior  juArt  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  uttack  of  the  united  lirmie.'f  upon  the  city  of  Verona 
waK  not  nttendwl  with  equal  success.     Their  forces  were  now, 
i^dee<l,  increased  to  twelve  hundred  men  at  iimia,  two  tliou- 
sand  lifvht  horse,  nnd  twelve  thousand  foot.     But  the  place 
was  dcft-ndcd  by  Marc-Antonio  Colouna,  who,  with  the  con- 
it  of  the  po|.>e,  had  quitted  his  service  for  that  of  tlie  em- 
eror  elect,  and  hud  giirrisoned  the  place  with  a  force  little 
liferior  to  that  oi'  his  enemies.     So  numerous  a  body  within 
be  walls,  whilst  it  discouraged  tlio  besiegerij  from  an  inime- 
"ite  attack,  suggested  to  thcin  the  expedient  of  reducing  the 
lace  by  famine.     They  therefore  took  tlieir  position  before 
he  city,  tlie  inhabitant.^  uf  which  enduretl  with   exemplary 
Ktiencc  all  tlie  extremes  of  hunger,  of  oppression,  and  of 
Disery.     The    besiegers,  however,  ?oon  began  to  find  that 
he  inctinveniences  which  tlicy  (houiselvca  experienced  from 
be  want  of  supplies  were  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the 
sieged.     Artcr  haWng  been  obliged  to  plunder  and  desolate 
their  support  the  surrouuding  country,  they  resolved,  at 
be  expiration  of  two  montlis,  toattenipt  to  btorni  the  city, 
"■he  arlillei*y  wastheret'oi-e  employed  with  unceasing  activity; 
6e  wali-s  were  fre<|uently  destroyed,  so  as  to  atlmit  of  an 
ault;  the  French  and  the  Veuetian  troops  emulated  each 
ther  in  the  coura.ire  which  they  displayed  on  this  occasion. 
Lit  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  Colonnu  resisted  the 
bock.     With  incredible  asftirlnity  he  repaired  the  breaches  in 
be  fortifications;  he  repulse  J  tlie  besiegers  in  many  severe 
l»gO;j»ements,  and  frc»piently,  instead  of  waiting  the  approach 
"  hid  cnemii'S,  le*l  out  his  troops,  and  attacked  them  in  their 
Btn^nehmenls.     From  the  montii  of  August  to  that  of  October 
be  fate  of  the  city  remained  in  suspcnsts  when  information 
eing  receive*!  that  a  strong  reinforcement  was  on  its  march 
Din  Trent,  l<>  the  assistance  of  Colonna,**  tlie  besiegers  sud- 
Mily  broke  up  their  camp,  and  retiring  in  separate  bodies, 
eliut|uished  ttieir  undertaking. 
Durin;r  these  occurrences  in  Italy,  negotiations  had  been 
rrying  on  among  the  European  states,  which,  in  the  event, 
ut  only  uppciised  these  contests,  but  laid  the  foundation  of 
;  genenU  tranquillity  which  soon  afterwards  ensued.     The 
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suspicions  entertained  by  Francis  I.  of  the  dispositions  of 
Leo  X-  Lad  received  confirmation  from  many  concnrring 
circumstances;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  in  his  aversion  to 
the  establishment  of  a  French  government  in  Italy,  I^eo  waa 
uoifunu  and  unalterable.  This  aversion  had  been  increased 
by  the  conduct  of  the  French  monarch,  who,  by  dcprivii|g 
the  pope  of  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  PJaccnzo,  bud  dune 
him  an  injury  which,  from  motives  of  g;ood  policy,  he  ought  to 
have  avoided,  and  for  which  all  his  other  concessions  were 
not  considered  by  Leo  as  an  equivalent.  The  papal  troops, 
which,  since  the  departure  of  Marc-Antonio  Colonna,  luid 
been  intrusted  to  the  command  of  his  near  relations,  Prospero 
sind  Mutio  Colonnn,  yet  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ZMihmese;  whence,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  they  at 
length  retreated  to  Modena.  Jlcre  an  interview  took  place 
between  (hose  commanders  and  Girolamo  ilorone,  which  was 
conjectured  to  be  fnr  the  purpose  of  ari*anging  the  prelimi- 
naries for  an  attack  upon  some  part  of  the  state  ol'  Milan. 
At  the  tMunc  time,  Leu  had  sent  as  his  legate  to  the  Swiss 
cantons,  Ennio,  bishop  of  Veruli,  for  the  purpose,  as  Francis 
rightly  conjectured,  of  inducing  them  to  engage  their  services 
to  bis  enemies.*  Under  these  impressions,  the  king  munl- 
festcd  some  hesitation  in  permitting  the  pope  to  receive  the 
emoluments  ari^inp  from  the  tenths  of  the  benefices  in  France, 
as  agreed  on  by  the  concordat;  but  afterwards,  cither  sup- 
pressing his  displeasure,  or  being  yet  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  he  not  only  assented  to  this  claim, 
but  endeavoured  to  secure  liis  friendship  by  other  acts  of 
kindness.  lie  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  a  revenue  from 
the  states  of  Mirnndola,  Carpi,  and  Correggio,  as  lord  para- 
mount of  those  places,  nn  being  informed  that  the  pojie  had 
received  tliem  under  his  protection.  He  also  aflectcd  to  enter 
int-o  the  views  of  the  pope,  with  respect  to  his  favourite  object 
of  an  attack  upon  the  infidels,  and  offered  to  equip  a  powerful 
armament  at  Marseilles,  under  the  command  of  Pietro  Na- 
varrojt  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  stAtes  of  Barbary, 
whose  corsairs  infested  tlie  MeditcrrDnean,  and  who  had 
probably  incrcitscd  the  pious  Imtrcd  of  the  pontifi*  by  their 
aacrilegious  attack  upon   his  person.     Well  aware,  however, 
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all  Bttcinpts  to  reconcile  the  pontiff  to  the  pf^nnoment 
Ftetablishment  of  the  French  in  Italy  might  prove  fruitless,  he 
ned  his  views  towards  auotlier  quarter,  and  determined  to 
his  Milanese  possessions  by  accommodating  bis  dif- 
aces  with  the  young  king  of  Spain.  The  advantages  to 
derived  to  both  parties  from  such  a  treaty  were  obvious. 
The  accession  of  Charles  to  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors 
ras  not  unattended  by  difficulties,  and,  in  particular,  hia  Nea- 
Dliton  dominions  were  yet  subject  to  the  rival  claims  of  the 
DOse  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  house 
^  Aragon.  The  basis  of  this  nej^otiation  was  therefore  the 
uieting  and  defending  each  other  in  the  poescesiona  which 
hey  respectively  held  in  Italy.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
Lugnst,  1516,  it  was  solemnly  agreed  at  Noyon*  that  the 
ftty  of  amity  concluded  between  the  two  raonareliH  at  I'oi'is, 
the  year  ISH,  should  Ijc  renewed  and  contirme<I,  and  that 
bey  should  assist  each  other,  as  well  in  the  defence  of  their 
ctive  territories  on  both  sides  the  Alps  as  in  any  just 
which  cither  of  them  might  undertake.  In  order 
afirm  this  connexion,  it  was  further  concluded,  that 
^raJiciB  should  give  his  daughter  Louisa,  tlien  only  one  year 
■  age,  in  marriage  to  Charles,  at  a  stipulated  period,  and  that 
s«ch  marriage  Charles  should  be  invested  with  all  the 
Sghts  and  pretensions  of  the  family  of  Anjou  to  the  crown 
NaphiS.  By  the  same  treaty,  the  rights  of  the  family  of 
yAlbrct  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the  discordant 
Bti^rests  of  the  Venetians  and  tlie  emperor  elect,  were  par- 
Scularly  attended  to  and  arranged;  and  a  power  was  reserved 
pr  Maxinnlian  to  accede  to  the  league  at  any  time  within 
lie  space  of  two  months.  The  pope  was  particularly  named 
the  ally  of  both  parties;  but  this  was  well  understood  to 
merely  in  respect  of  his  dignity,  and  not  under  any  ex- 
ctation  tliat  he  was  likely  to  asi>ent  to  the  treaty. 
No  sooner  was  Leo  apprized  of  these  negotiations,  than  he 
nployed  all  his  art  and  all  his  influence  to  provejit  the 
l(>anitLh  monarch  from  acceding  to  the  terms  proposed  to  him. 
It  finding  that  Wis  intcrfei'^^nce  for  this  purpose  was  not 
likely  to  avail,  he  resolved  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the 
effi^;t«  of  this  treaty  by  aoothcr  alliance  equally  formidable. 
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To  this  end,  he  prevnikd  on  the  kin^  of  En^laiul  and  the 
emperor  elect  to  unite  with  him  in  n  lenjrue,  ti>  whi^'h  he  had 
also  the  address  to  i>revail  on  the  Spanish  monurcii  to  accede. 
But  although  Leo  had  hecn  the  original  promoter  of  this 
measure,  he  decHncd  hoinrr  nominated  as  an  ostensible  party, 
and  requested  that  power  might  be  reserved  to  Iiirn  to  join 
in  it  at  a  future  time.  By  this  treaty,  which  wais  eoncluded 
at  London,  oil  the  twenty-nintli  day  of  Octol)er,  1516/-*  the 
emperor  elect  and  the  kings  of  England  and  of  S[min  aj^recd 
to  defend  each  other  aj^ainst  any  power  tluit  should  attack 
their  respective  states  ;  and  the  oonlingeiicy  of  each  party 
was  settled  at  five  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot. 
It  was  further  stipulated,  that  all  potentates  and  states  that 
might  bo  desirouw  of  entering  into  the  league  slundd  be 
admitted  ;  and  as  the  confederates  aeknowledge<l  they  had 
reason  to  expect  that  the  pope  would  become  u  party,  they 
declared  liim  principal  and  cliief  of  the  league.  Such  were 
the  avowed  and  ostensible  objects  of  tliia  alliuoce  ;  but  by  a 
separate  artiole,*  it  was  further  agreed,  that  endearourg 
should  be  used  for  disengaging  suc!i  of  the  Swiss  cantons  «a 
were  in  alliance  with  France,  from  the  interests  of  that 
crown  ;  and  it  was  also  settled  what  nmounl  each  of  the  allies 
should  pay  towards  the  pensions  which  should  be  distributed 
among  the  Swiss,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  |>rivnte  persons.'** 
The  consequences  which  Leo  expected  from  this  formidable 
combination  were,  however,  frustrated  by  the  instability  or 
duphcity  of  the  emperor  elect  ;  who,  at  the  same  instant  that 
he  was  negotiating  the  treaty  of  JLcndon,  availc'd  himself  of 
the  opportunity  atfurded  him  of  becoming  a  party  to  Ihot  of 
Noyon,  which  was  interuled  :is  a  definitive  arrangeuient  of  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  tiie  city  of 
Verona  was  again  surrendered  to  the  Venetians.  A  further 
agreement  was  soon  afterwards  concluded  between  the 
Venetian  senate  and  tlie  em[ieror  elect,  which  terminated  for 
a  time  the  other  objects  of  their  dispute.  On  the  twent}*- 
ninth  day  of  Xo%emlicr,  in  the  same  year,  Francis  I.  con- 
cluded the  memorable  treaty  of  Kribomg  with  the  Swi^s 
cantons,  known  by  the  name  of  the  perpetuid  alUuuce,  which 
has  bcca  the  foundation  of  the  close  connexion  that  has  since 
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ibisUted  between  the  two  countries.*  By  these  atlianeos, 
peace  of  Europe  was  guaranteed  Ity  its  moat  powerful 
ereigns;  and  Leo  was  compelled  to  be  a  reluctant  spuc- 
ot"  that  tranquillity  wliieli  be  bad  certainly,  on  thU 
>asion,  donp  all  in  bi.-j  power  to  prevent. 
It  would,  bowuver,  be  unjust  to  the  cbai*acter  of  tbe  pontiff 
to  couuludfi  tbat  he  was  averse  to  the  rapose  of  Itidy,  On  tlie 
contrary,  tbcj-e  wa.s  perhapn  no  object  tliat  be  bad  nioi*e  at 
lieart  ;  but  this  repose  lie  conceived  to  be  ill-secured  whilst 
ihe  northern  and  soiitborn  states  of  that  country  were  held 
two  powerful  i'oreign  potentates,  whose  dissensions  or 
fbose  closer  alliance  might,  equally  prove  fatal  to  the  rest, 
lii?,  iberetbre,  was  not  such  a  peace  as  Leo  wished  to  see 
Tected  ;  and  if  he  did  not  mantte»t  his  open  disapprobation, 
was  only  becau^  lie  was  for  the  present  precluded  from  all 
IIS  of  interrupting  it  with  uuy  hopes  of  success.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  in  this  i'esj>ect  be  manifested  a  regard  for 
the  true  interests  of  his  country,  and  a  degree  of  politiwd 
ity  which  does  credit  to  his  discernment :  subsequent 
ento  having  sutficicntly  demonstrated,  that  the  apprc- 
jnsions  of  the  pontiff  for  the  safely  anil  repose  of  Italy  were 
well  fountlcd  ;  tbat  countiy  Imvlni;,  soon  after  bis  fleatb, 
bibited  scenes  of  contention  and  of  carnage  between  the 
val  monnrchs  of  France  and  of  Spain,  yet  more  horrible 
an  any  that  bad  l>e-ibrc  occuiTcd  ;  .ind  the  city  of  Uonio- 
If  having  become  the  prey  of  a  horde  of  Christian  barba- 
s,  who  sacked  it  with  circunistauccs  of  fenwions  cruelty 
:ely  to  be  paralleled  in  tlie  history  of  mankind." 
One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  tbe  ycnend  ]>HeifnM- 
n  was  the  dislmndinjjj  of  a  ^reat  number  of  the  Itiilian 
dotticri;  who  being  now  out  of  cmijlojment,  were  ready  to 
;a*;e  in  any  enterprise  which  mi|rht  allerd  them  emolument 
^iupport.  Avftiliug:  hitnself  of  this  cii-cumfitance  and  of  the 
niary  aid  of  bis  fnthcr-in-law  the  marquis  of  Maiitue,  tbe 
.ite<l  duke  of  Urbino  had  begun  to  collect  a  military  force 
If  the  pur}M)Sft  of  uttempting  the  recovery  of  hisdtiminions.t 
the  month  of  January,  1517,  he  assembled  bis  troops 
hicb  then  amounted  to  five  lliousand  Spanish  infantry, 
mi  of  whom  bad  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  Verona, 
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three  thousand  Italian  stipendiaries,  and  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  commanded  hj  Federigo  Gonzago,  lord  of  Bozzolo,  who 
avowed  a  mortal  emuilj  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  on  iiceount  of 
a  personal  affront  wbioh  lie  bad  received  from  him.  With 
this  army  the  exiled  diike  began  his  march  ;  having,  as  a 
justiticatioa  of  his  conduct,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  college  of 
cordinal-s  in  whicli  he  declares  himself  a  faithful  and  obedient 
son  of  the  chiirch  ;  complains  of  the  unexampled  severit^r 
with  which  he  had  Uien  treated  ;  asserts  that  he  had  not  only- 
been  pursued  with  all  the  violence  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
but  that  his  hie  had  been  frequently  attempt^^,  both  by 
poison  and  by  forcu  ;  and  disavows  any  intention  of  disturb- 
ing the  states  of  the  church  further  than  might  he  necessary 
to  the  recovery  of  his  just  rights.*  He  then  took  the  route 
of  Romagna,  and  arriving  at  Cesena  passed  the  river  Savio 
und*'r  tlin  walls  of  that  place,  without  interruption  from 
Ivorcnzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  tlien  with  a  considerable  force 
within  the  city.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements  anticipated 
the  vigilance  of  the  papal  commauders.  A  few  fortresses  of 
little  importance  which  had  opposed  his  progress  were 
Btormed,  and  the  garrisons  treated  with  great  severity. 
Arriving  in  his  own  dominions,  he  found  his  capital  defended 
only  by  a  j^uiall  body  of  troops,  which  was  instantly  put  to 
flight,  and  in  the  space  of  a  lew  weeks  the  duke,  without  a 
single  engagement  of  any  importance,  found  himself  as 
suddenly  restored  to  his  authority  as  he  had  been,  a  short 
time  before,  deprived  of  it. 

This  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune  was  a  cause  of  inex- 
pressible chagrin  to  the  [Kipe,  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  territory  which  lie  had  considered  as  effectually  secured 
to  his  family,  but  as  it  indicated  a  hostile  disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  sovereigns  wboi^e  commanders  and  troops  had 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  duke.  On  tliis  account  he 
warmly  remonatrated  with  the  ambassador  of  the  Fi*ench 
monarch,  on  the  conduct  of  Lautreo,  wlio  had  permitted 
Federigo  da  Bozzolo,  one  of  his  stipendiaries,  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  duke.f  Ue  also  complained  to  the  empeixjr 
elect,  Maximilian,  and  to  the  young  monarch  of  Spain,  that 
their  troops  had  been  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  cause  of 
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the  charcli,  which  he  strongly  insinuated  would  not  have  been 
^  nc  without  their  privity  and  assent.  Not  satiflfied,  however, 
ith  these  reinoustrancea,  lie  resorted  to  his  pontificfll 
thority,  and  i5:jued  his  brietd  requirinf^  the  assistance  of  all 
princes  of  Christendom  against  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  who 
not  only  opposed  himseli'  in  open  arms  against  hia  para- 
unt  lord,  but  had  thrown  oft' all  reverence  to  the  holyaee:.'* 
ISC  Tcprosejitaiiona  were  not  \vithout  ihetr  effect.  The 
'iendship  of  a  pontiftl  who,  by  his  talents  and  vi^rilance,  no 
less  than  by  hia  hi^h  office,  had  obtained  ao  considerable  fin 
inflnenci;  in  the  atiairs  of  Europe,  was  without  long  hesitation 
preferred  to  the  disinterested  task  of  vindicating  the  rights  of 
petty  sovereijjn,  whose  conduct  Iiad  on  several  occasions 
idoubtedly  g"iven  jast  cause  for  reprehension.  The  Spanish 
not  only  exculpated  himself  fi*om  all  share  in  the  trans- 
lion,  but  immediately  admonished  his  subjects  to  quit  the 
irvice  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  He  also  directed  the  count 
Potenza  to  proceed  from  Naples  with  four  hundred  lances 
to  tlie  aid  of  the  pope,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
LUlentions,  he  deprived  the  duke  of  Urbino  of  the  ducal 
'ritory  of  Sora,  which  had  been  purchased  by  his  father 
ithin  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Francis  I.  although  justly 
iptcious  of  the  intentions  of  the  pontiff,  sent  also  to  his 
stance  a  body  of  three  hundred  lances  ;  but  this  reinforce- 
nt  was  accompanied  by  many  complaints  of  the  noa- 
lervance  by  the  pope  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  him 
the  king  at  Uologna.  The  unjustifiable  severity 
;ercised  by  Leo  against  the  esilej  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
rticularly  his  cruelty  in  depri\'ing  both  the  dowager  duchess 
d  the  wife  of  the  reigning  duke  of  the  revenues  appointed 
their  support,  had  nL«o  been  wnrmly  animadverted  on  by  the 
of  Angouleme,  mother  of  the  French  monarch,  who 
great  influence  with  her  son,  and  resented  with 
sndflbtc  spirit  the  injury  done  to  those  of  her  own  sex. 
ling  privately  informed  of  this  circumstance,  and  con- 
loita  that  he  had  given  just  occasion  for  complaint,  hesitated 
hether  it  would  be  prudent  to  accept  the  assistance  offered 
him  by  the  king.  Tliejie  difficultiea  were  not,  however,  of 
lOg  continujuice.  In  complying  with  the  request  of  the 
ipe,  by  giving  to  his  cause  the  credit  of  his  name  and  the 
itance  of  his  arms,  Francis  proposed  that  a  new  confcde- 
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ration  should  be  entered  into  between  them,  by  wliich  they 
should  reciproonlly  bind  tliemselvcs  to  the  defence  of  each 
otiier's  doniinionij,  nnd  Ut  tlie  ndvance  tor  that  purpose,  if  it 
siiould  appear  ncecasury,  of  a  monthly  sum  of  twelve  thoiifiand 
ducats.  Thi:  IHorcjiitiiie-s  were  also  included  as  auxiliaries  in 
the  league,  and  Lorenzo  do'  Medici  was  expressly  rceogiiised 
as  duke  of  Urblno.^'  The  king  further  consented  to  assist 
the  pope,  whenevei"  he  was  required,  against  the  vassals  and 
feudatories  of  the  clnirch  ;  but  tlie  potitifl' engaged  by  a  sepa- 
rate brief  not  to  require  the  uid  of  the  French  monairh  against 
the  duke  of  Ferrora.  On  tins  occasion  Fruneis  again  insisted, 
with  great  cavnestncs.s  on  the  restitution  of  Modcna  and 
Reggiu  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara;  but  the  pope  sought  to  evade 
the  dls*!UK>ion  under  tJie  pretext  that  it  was  not  a  proper  time 
to  make  such  a  request,  when  he  was  engnged  in  a  dangerous 
contest  with  another  of  the  vnssals  of  tlic  church.  Such, 
however,  was  the  jjcrscve ranee  ol"  the  king,  tlmt  Leo  at  length 
consented,  by  a  written  engngenient,  to  restore  those  placet* 
to  the  duke  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  terra  of  seven  months  ;  a 
promise  which  there  is  too  much  reiison  to  believe  he  never 
intended  to  perform,  although  conceded  to  the  importunity  of 
the  king  ;  relying  on  the  cliange  of  cireunistam-eri  which 
might  uiise  within  thiit  period  for  a  sufficient  I'easou  tojnstify 
him  in  tiie  breach  of  it. '^ 

During  this  negotiiition,  Leo  hud  used  his  utmost  eiForls 
tu  increase  tlui  i'orces  under  the  eomiaund  of  liis  nephew 
Lorenzo  ;  which  soon  atiiounted  to  one  thousand  men  at 
aim^,  fifteen  hundred  light  horde,  and  eighteen  tliouj^nd  in- 
fimtry,  eomponed  of  an  heterogeneous  asseiubinge  of  Gascons, 
Gerniatifs,  Hwi^js  Spaniarda,  and  Italia u.f,'"'  the  immediate  com- 
mand uf  whitli,  under  the  direction  of  Lorenzo,  whs  intrusted 
to  Renzo  da  C'eri.  Uf  this  force  a  considerable  part  was  eon- 
eentrutcdat  Pesaro;  but  at  the  time  when  liustiUties  were  ex- 
pected to  conmienee,  a  herald  ai-rived  at  IVsuro,  to  dt.-niund  a 
Hufe-eonduct  for  two  persons  who  were  authori:?ed  by  the  dujte 
of  Urbino  to  impiirl  a  message  to  Ltavnzo  de"  Medici.  The 
necessary  credentials  wei'c  accordingly  given,  when  Suarus  di 
Lioue,  a  Spanish  oHieer,  and  Oratio  Floridii,  secretary  to  the 
duke,  were  introduced  in  a  public  audience;  but  instead  uf  an- 
nouncing any  propo-Mtion  of  submission  or  accomniod.'ition,  aa 
was  probably  exi)eettd  from  them,  tiie  secretary  read  aloud  a 
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challenge  from  tjie  duke,  addressed  to  Lorcnw);  by  which  he 

proposed,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  and 

the  calamities  of  a  protruetcj  warfare,  the  contending  partiea 

should  terminate  the  contest  by  an  equal  number  of  soldiers 

on  each  side,  such  number  to  be  at  the  choice  of  Lorenzo; 

fVom  four,  to  four  thousand;  concluding  with   an   offer   to 

Drenzo,  in  cafte  he  prefeired  it,  to  meet  him  at  a  time  and 

to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to  decide  their 

Icrcncca  by  single  combat.* 

The   only  reply  which  Lorenzo  made  to  this  message^ 

which  he  affected  to  consider  as  a  personal  aifront,  was  to 

commit  the  bearers  of  it  to  prison."*     In  a  few  days,  bow- 

^Bever,  he  liberated  the  Spaniard;  but  he  sent  the  secretary  of 

^Biie  duke  to  Home,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  re- 

^^npccting  the  measured  and  intentions  of  his  master,  and  par- 

^Pticularly  as  to  the  persons  who  had  stimulated  oud  abetted 

'       him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    To  the  indelible  reproach 

of  the  pope  and  his  advisers,  the  use  of  torture  was  resorted 

tOf  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  information  from  a  person 

who  had  relied  on  the  express  sanction  of  a  safe-conduct; 

but  the  result   of  this  atrocious  act  is  said  to  have  served 

only  to  confirm  the  pope  in  the  suspicions  which  he  already 

entertained   of  the  hostile  disposition   of  the   French  rao- 

Ifiarch.'' 
I  The  opposing  armies  now  took  the  field,  that  of  the  duke 
Itcing  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  his  adversaries.  After 
iCTcral  movements  and  partial  contests  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivex  Metro,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fosfiombrone,  in  which  the 
celebrated  commander  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  then  very  young, 
gave  an  earnest  of  those  miUtary  talents  which  he  afterwards 
more  fully  displayed,'**  the  armies  arrived  within  a  milo  of 
other  near  Monte  Baroccio.  A  decisive  eonfiict  now 
ccracd  inevitable,  but  Lorenzo  lost  a  favourable  opportunity 
bringing  his  adversaries  to  an  engagement,  and  Huffered 
ihem  to  withdraw  from  a  situation  of  acknowled{;;ed  danger 
into  a  place  where  they  might  either  accept  or  decline  the 
abat.  Instead  of  appealing  to  arms,  the  duke  of  Xrrbino 
recourse  to  a  stratngem  for  creating  dissensions  among 
'^adycraaries,  and  particularly  for  dctacliing  the  Gascons 

Tliis  singular  dooumcnt  is  [ireacrvcd  by  Lrom. 
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from  the  service  of  Lorenzo.  To  this  end  he  transmitted  to 
their  commanders  oertain  letters,  said  to  have  been  fonnd 
in  the  apartment*  of  the  secretary  of  Lorenzo  at  Saltara, 
which  place  had  Ixien  occupied  hj  the  duke  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  the  papal  troops.  By  theae  letters  it 
appeared  that  the  pope  had  complmned  of  tho  extravagant 
expense  of  supporting  bis  auxiliaries,  and  had  expressed  his 
wishes  that  thoy  would  return  to  France.  Hence  a  con- 
siderable ferment  arose  in  the  army,  which  combining  with 
the  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  the  diffieulty  of  obtain- 
ing provisions,  and  perhaps  the  reluctance  of  the  commanders 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  induced  them  to  eliange  tlieir 
position,  and  to  retire  in  the  presence  of  an  inferior  ibrce 
into  the  Vicaxiato.  After  attacking  the  castle  of  S.  Costanza^ 
which  was  carried  by  storm  and  delivered  np  to  be  plundered 
by  the  Gasct)nfl,  the  papal  ti'oops  encamped  before  Mondolfo, 
the  strongest  fortrasa  in  that  district.  Here  an  event 
occurred  which  liad  nearly  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  leaders. 
On  planting  the  artillery  for  the  attivck  of  the  place,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  engineers  of  the  papal  army,  either  through 
ignoi-ancc  or  negligence,  had  chosen  such  a  station  as  exposed 
the  soldiery  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  in  consequence  of 
which  one  of  the  captains  and  several  other  men  were 
killed.  Exasperated  at  this  misconduct,  Lorenzo  hastened 
to  the  spot,  contrary  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his 
officers;  where,  after  having  with  great  labour  and  perse- 
verance provided  for  the  defence  of  his  followers,  he  was, 
when  retiring,  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  garrison  which 
wounded  him  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  not  only 
rendered  him  incapable  ibr  some  time  of  further  exertion, 
but  greatly  endangered  his  lifc.'^ 

On  the  arrival  of  tliis  information  at  Rome,  Leo  instantly 
dispatched  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  to  take  upon  him 
tlie  chief  command  of  the  papal  army.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  it  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder.  The  private 
disprites  and  pereonol  quoiTcls  of  tlie  soldiers  of  diflerent 
nations  had  been  espoused  by  their  re?|>ectivc  conimauder% 
and  the  Gernums,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  instead  of  opposing 
the  enemy,  had  armed  against  each  other;  in  consequenc6  of 
which  several  affrays  had  taken  place,  in  which  some  of  the 
parties  had  lost  their  lives.     The  first  measure  adopted  by 
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!  pc^al  l^ate  wrs  to  divide  the  troops  of  each  nation  rrom 
diOBe  of  the  others,  and  to  order  them  into  separate  canton- 
meDts.  This  ta.sk,  although  highly  proper,  was  not  carried 
into  effect  without  eonsidemble  personal  danger  to  the  car- 
dinal, and  gave  ench  dissatisfaction,  that  scTcml  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  quitted  the  senice  of  tlio  ponlitfj  and 
aired  to  the  standard  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  If,  at  this 
are,  the  duke  liad  hafttened  to  the  attack  of  his  ad- 
ies,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  obtained  an  easy 
cisiTC  victory;  but  if  we  nifly  judge  of  the  intcnliou  of 
'  commanders  from  a  general  view  of  tiie  contest,  it  seems 
to  have  been  e<|ually  the  policy  of  both  these  rivals  to  decline 
an  engagement,  and  rather  to  circumvent  each  other  by 
deceit,  tiian  to  trust  to  the  open  decision  of  arms.  Instead 
of  opposing  his  enemies  in  the  6eld,  the  duke  of  Urbino 
narcbed  towards  Perugia,  leaving  liis  own  territories  ex- 
posed to  the  ravngcs  of  liis  adversaries.  Having  obtained 
Ite  surrender  of  this  place,  through  the  treachery  or  cow- 
ardice of  Gian-I*aolo  Baf:lioni,  the  Florentine  commandant, 
he  began  to  threaten  the  states  of  Tuscany;  but  on  receiving 
information  of  the  progi*ea3  of  the  papal  troops  in  Urbino, 
be  chftnged  his  purpose  and  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his 
capital.  After  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  tlie  fortress  of 
Baaaro,  he  again  returned  towards  the  Florentine  state  and 
tUempted  to  carry  by  storm  the  citadel  of  Anghiari;  but 
being  repuhied  by  the  coui-age  of  the  garrison  rather  than 
by  the  strengtli  of  the  iilace,  he  withrh-ew  his  troops  under 
the  Apennines,  between  Burgo  and  Castello,  uncertain  what 
I  eourse  be  should  next  pursue,  and  exhausted  with  the  ex- 
^H^ense  of  a  contest  which  by  one  great  efibrt  he  might  have 
^Henniuated  both  to  his  honour  and  advantage. 
^^  la  the  hopeless  situation  to  which  tlie  duke  was  reducod, 
^BBorroumied  by  an  umiy  clamorous  for  eubsistence,  and  appre- 
hensive at  every  moment  of  being  betrayed  into  tJie  hands  of 
hifl  enemies,  he  consented,  at  length,  to  listen  to  terms  of  ac- 
OooBnodation.  The  negotiation  was,  however,  entered  into 
on  hi»  part  under  the  mast  unfavourable  auspices  The 
aovereie^ns  of  Spain  and  of  France  Imd  seen  with  mutual 
jeah>asy  the  commanders  and  troops  of  e&ch  other  employed 
aa  auxiliaricfi  in  the  war,  and  began  to  entertain  appreheni^ions 
that  the  contiooanoe  of  this  contest  might  endanger  the  poa- 
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sesaions  wliicU  tUey  respectively  Iield  in  Italy.      The  re- 
monstmnce*  of  the  pope  to  those  inonurchs  to  recall  their 
subjects  from  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Urbiuo  were  nlao 
urged  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  that  could  no  longer  be 
resisted  without  giving  open  cause  of  otfence,  and  Don  Ugo 
de  Moncada,  viceroy  of  Naples,  waa  directed  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.     His  efioi-ts  to  this  effect  wejre 
seconded  by  thoae  of  the  Fi-cnch  commander,  L'Escu,  and  as 
the  duke  apiieared  unwilling  to  s\ibmit  to  the  terms  proposed, 
orders  wuru  innnedialely  given  to  the  Freni'h  and  Spanish 
troops  then  in  his  service,  to  quit  his  standard  and  to  repair 
to  that  of  thdr  respective  sovereigns.     Under  these  cireum- 
stancea,  the  dukft  was  required  to  relinquish  bis  dominions 
and  accept  from  tlie  pope  a  compensation  for  his  claims;  but 
altliough  he  was  coinpelle<i  to  assent  tu  the  former,  he  rejected 
the  latter  with  becoming  spirit,  as  a  measure  that  would  be 
subversive  of  his  rights.     He  stipulated,  however,  that  he 
and  his  followers  should,  on   his  relinquibhing  liis  leiTitories 
to  the  pope,  be  fi'eed  irom  ail  ecclesiastictd  censures;  that  big 
subjects   should   not  be   liable  to   punishment,    on  account 
of   their     adherence   to     him;    that    tlie    dowager   duchess 
and   his   own  wife  should    be   allowed  to  enjoy  their   pos- 
sessions  in   the   state   of  Urbino,   and   that  he    should  be 
at  liberty  to  remove  all  Ids  furniture,  arm?,  and  personal 
cfTects,  among  which,  it  was  expressly  agreed,   there  should 
be  included  tlie  colcbi-ated   library  collected  by  h:a  grand- 
father Fcderigo,  duke  of  Urbino.    With  these  terms  the  pope 
did  not  hesitate  to  conqily,  and  tlie  dnke,  having  been  allowed 
to  rcpaii'  to  Urbino,  for  the  put-pose  of  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  articles  agreed  to  in  his  favour,  there  assented  to  the 
treaty.'^"  On  the  same  day  he  quitted  the  city  under  an  escort 
of  French  cavalry,  and  passing  through  Cento,  again  took  np 
his  residence  with  his  father-iu-law,  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
"to  enjoy."  says  his  biograplier  Leoni,  "the  admiration  and 
applause  of  mankind,  and  the  reward  of  his  labours.     Thus," 
continues  the  same  writer,  "  did  Leo,  after  a  contest  of  eight 
nmnths,  temunato  the  war  of  Urbino,  with  the  expense  of  a 
million  of  ci-owns,  which  it  was  said  throughout  Italy  had 
only  purchased  for  him  disgi-ace  and  insult  to  his  soldiers,  his 
states,  and  Ids  conmiauders  ;  and  with  the  aequisitioa  of  the 
ducby  of  Urbino,  lost  indeed  by  the  trial  of  arms,  but  ob- 
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tflined  by  the  iaflaence  of  his  authority."     Without  wholly 
agrfiein<^  with  this  author  in  his  commendations  of  the  con- 
duct arul  character  of  the  exile<l  diikp,  it  must  be  confessed 
lat  the  motives  of  the  pope  in  this  undertaking  were  as 
ilpable   as  the  conduct  of  his  commanders  was  disgraceful; 
whilst  the  enormous  expenses  which  he  incurred  exliausted 
is  treasury,  and  induced  him  to  resort  to  those  measures 
T  replonishing  it  which  were  sliortly  afterwards  productive 
'of  such  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Koman  church. 

During  the  war  of  Urbino,  an  alurming  conspiracy  was 
liscovered  at  Rome,  the  object  of  wliicli  was  to  destroy  the 
>pc  by  poii^on  ;  and  if  tlie  name  of  religion  had  not  been 
tlready  sufficiently  prostituted,    the  Christian   world   might 
lave  ehudderetl  to  luiar  that  the  authors  of  this  crime  were 
mud  among  the  nicmhers  of  the  saci-cd  college.     The  chief 
stigaior  of"  this  attempt  was  the  cai-dinal  AJionso  Petrucci, 
the  brother  of  Borghesc  Petrucci,  Avho  had  lately  been  de- 
prived of  his  ftutliority  in  Siena  and  expelled  from  that  place 
by  the  interference  of  the  pope.     This  total  subversion  of  the 
dignity  and  fortunes  of  his  family,  which  had  been  accom- 
panied by  the  confiscation  of  Ids  own  hereditary  revenues, 
ik  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  cardinid.     He  considered  the 
iduct  of  the  pope,  in  this  transaction,  as  in  itaelf  highly 
ipressive  and  unjust ;  but  wlicn  he  com])ared  it  with  the 
services  rendered  by  liis  father  Pandolfo  to  the  family  of  the 
~~cdici,  as  well  on  their  restoration  to  Florence  as  on  other 
portant  occasions,    and   recollected  the  very   active   part 
rhich   he  had  liimself  taken,  with  the  i-est  of  the  j'ounger 
rdinals,  in  raising  the  pope  to  hi?*  high  dignity,  liis  resent- 
it  rose  to  such  a  degree  as  could  not  be  restrained  either 
the  sense  of  guilt  or  the  fear  of  punishment.     Tn  the  first 
jcysms  of  his  anger  he  determined  to  assassinate  the  pope 
ith  his  own  hand;  but  fmm  this  he  was  deterred   by  the 
difliculty  of  etFecting  his  purpose,  rather  than  by  the  horror 
of  such  a  crime,  or  the  scandtd  that  must   have  ansen  to 
the  cluircli  from  the  muixler  of  a  pope  by  the  hands  of  a  car- 
dinal.*    Changing,  therefore,  his  means,  but  not  his  object,  he 
resolved  to  destroy  the  pope  by  iwison,  for  wliich  purpose  he 
gaged  as  the  partner  of  his  guilt  Battidta  de  Verctilli,  a 
'  brated  practitioner  of  surgery  at  Rome.     The  manner  in 
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which  thU  was  to  be  accomplished  was  agreed  apon.^'  During 
tbeabsenceof  the  surgeon  who  usually  attended  the  pope,  o& 
accountof  a  dangerous  and  painful  complaint,  with  which  he 
had  long  been  aillictc'd,  Battista  was  intivxluced  to  him  as  a 
person  of  superior  skill;  and  if  Leo  had  not,  by  a  fortunate 
delicacy,  and  contrary  to  tlie  entreaties  of  his  attendants,  re* 
fused  to  discover  his  complaint  to  a  sti'anger,  it  was  intended  to 
have  mingled  the  ingi-etlienta  of  poison  in  the  njeilicaments  to 
be  applied.  The  impatience  of  Petrucci  could  not,  however, 
brook  delay,  but  frequently  and  involuntarily  burst  forth  in 
complaints  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  pontitf,  and  in 
expressions  of  enmity  and  revenge.  This  conduct  soon 
attracted  notice,  and  Petrucci,  being  aware  of  the  danger 
which  he  had  incurred  by  his  imprudence,  thouglit  it  expe- 
dient to  retire  for  a  short  time  from  Rome.  lie  did  not,  how- 
ever, relinquish  his  project,  which  he  had  communicated  to  his 
secretary  Antonio  Nino,  who  was  to  accelerate  its  execution 
in  his  absence,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  frequent 
interchange  of  letters.*  Some  of  these  being  Intercepted, 
suflicieiitly  disclosed  the  criminal  nature  of  the  correspond- 
ence, and  Leo,  under  the  pretext  of  consulting  with  Petrucci 
oa  the  arrangement  of  Ms  family  concems,  required  his  pre- 
sence in  Rome.  Conscious  of  his  guilt,  Petrucci  manifested 
aome  reluctance  in  compl)'ing  with,  this  request;  but  Leo 
removed  his  apprehensions  by  granting  him  a  safe-conduct, 
at  the  same  time  undertaking,  by  his  solemn  promise  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  not  to  viohite  his  own  act.  ConHding 
in  assurances  so  solemnly  sanctioned,  Petrucci  instantly 
repaired  to  Rome.  On  his  arrival  he  was  introduced,  in 
company  with  the  cardinal  Bandinello  de'  Sauli,  into  the 
chamber  of  the  pope,  where  they  were  both  secured  by  the 
guards,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  coatle  of  S.  Augelaf 
Against  these  proceedings  the  Spanish  ambassad(jf  loudly 
remonstrated,  asserting  that  as  he  had  pledged  his  faith  for 
the  safety  of  Peti'ucci,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  engage- 
ment of  his  soTereign4  Loo  was  not  wanting  in  arguments 
to  justity  his  conduct.  He  alleged  in  reply,  that  no  instniment 
of  safe  conduct, ^however  full  and  explicit,  could  be  allowed 
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Id  avail  a  peraoQ  who  bod  ooDspired  against  the  life  of  the. 
SOpreme  pontifi*,  onlesd  the  criine  was  therein  expressly 
meotioncd.  He  contended  that  t)ic  same  rule  wa^  applicable 
to  the  crime  of  murder  by  poison  ;  a  species  of  guilt  abhorred 
by  all  lawa  human  and  divine.  By  evasions  of  this  nature  the 
pixitiff  did  not  scruple  to  violate  that  good  feith  of  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  liret  person  to  act  an  [example,  and 
condescended  to  uae  against  his  adversary  die  same  treachery 
which  had  been  employed  against  himself.  The  measures 
thus  adopted,  Leo  communicated  by  ofBclal  letters  to  the 
other  ^European  potentates,  well  knowing  that  great  interest 
would  be  made  by  the  cai'dinals  to  screen  their  odending 
hretliren  from  a  punishment  which  would  reflect  disgrace  on 
the  whole  college. 

The  surgeon  Batti-stn,  who  had  retired  to  Florence,  was 
soon  afterwards  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome.  Another 
person,  named  Pocointesta,  who  had  long  served  the  family  of 
Petrucci  in  a  military  capacity,  was  aluo  taken  into  custody; 
and  the  delinquents  were  rigorously  examined  by  the  pro- 
Gorator-tiscal,  ilario  Perusco,"  From  the  confessions  of 
these  wretched  men,  the  guilt  of  Petrucci  was  apparent,  and 
there  was  altto  great  reason  to  suspect  that  not  only  the  car- 
dinal de*  Sauli,  but  several  other  membei's  of  the  college  had 
been  privy  to  his  designs.  Leo  thei-efore  resolved  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  cardinals  in  fuU  consistory,  to  inform  them  of 
the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  public 
ooofessioD  from  such  of  them  as  he  suspected  to  be  implicated 
in  the  crime. 

Before  the  day  arrived  for  this  assembly,  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  twenty-second  of  May,  Leo  Ijecame  so  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  conspiracy  had  l)een  carried 
among  the  cardinals,  that  he  durst  not  trust  himself  in  the 
midst  of  them.  He  determined,  however,  to  secure  the  peraonof 
n^JBt^lu  Riario,  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio,  who,  since  the  time  of 
tike  memorable  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  in  which  he  had  acted 
a  principal,  though  perhaps  an  involuntary  part,  had  now  sat 
in  the  college  nearly  forty  years,  and  from  his  gi*eat  wealth 
and  splendid  manner  of  life  was  considered  as  tlie  principal 
persoa  in  the  college.     The  particulars  of  his  arrest>  and  of 
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the  dismission  of  the  other  cardinals  ixom  the  coneistory,  are 
minutely  related  by  Paris  de  Grassia,  and  may  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this  trying  CMxa- 
fiion.*  "  The  consistory  being  assembled,  the  pope  sent  for 
the  cardinal  of  Ancona,  who  continued  ■w-ith  him  about  an 
hour.  As  we  were  fiuq>rified  at  this  long  interview,"  saya  this 
vigilant  master  of  the  cercmonies,  "  J  looked  througli  an 
opejiing  of  the  door,  and  pci'ceived  in  the  chamber  of  the  pope 
ihe  captain  of  the  pulacc  and  two  of  the  guards  under  arms.' 
I  was  apprehensive  of  some  untoward  circumstance;  but  I 
remained  silent.  Seeing,  however,  the  cardinals  S.  Giorgio 
and  Farnesc  enter  the  pope's  chamber  with  great  ehcerfulness, 
I  concluded  that  the  pope  had  called  them  to  consult  with  him 
respecting  a  promotion  of  carJinnJs,  of  which  he  had  spoken 
in  the  morning ;  but  scarcely  had  the  cardinal  S.  Giorgio 
ftntured,  than  the  pope,  who  commonly  walked  very  delibe* 
rately  between  two  of  his  chamberhiius,  hastened  out  of  the 
room  with  great  precipitation,  and  shutting  the  door,  left  the 
cardinal  S.  Giorgio  with  the  guards.  Greatly  astonished  at 
his  haste,  I  inquired  from  tite  pope  the  reason  of  it,  and  asked 
whether  he  meant  to  enter  the  consistory  without  his  stole. 
We  arrayed  him  with  the  stole.  lie  was  pale,  and  much 
agitated.  lie  then  ordered  me,  in  a  more  positive  tone 
than  usual,  to  send  all  the  curdiiials  from  the  consistory ; 
and  afterwards,  with  a  still  louder  voice,  to  shut  up  the 
consistoL'iat  chamber.  I  obeyed;  and  no  longer  entertained 
a  doubt  that  the  cardinal  S.  Giorgio  was  arrested.  The 
other  attendants  and  myself  then  began  to  form  conjecture* 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  proeeiulitigs  ;  but  the  pope  soon 
afterwards  explaiued  thcjn  liimself,  by  inlbrming  us,  that  the 
two  cardinals  in  prison  hud  declared  that  the  cardinal  S. 
Giorgio  was  their  accomplice;  that  they  had  agreed  to  poisoQ 
the  pope,  and  nominate  that  cardinal  as  his  suecessor.  "We 
eould  scarcely  believe  that  the  cardinal  of  K.  Giorgio,  whose 
prudence  and  abilities  were  so  well  known,  could  have  engaged 
iu  such  a  plot;  or,  if  he  hud  been  guilty,  that  lie  would  not 
have  made  his  escape.  Wc  were  therefore  iucliucd  to  tliink, 
that  this  uecuBation  was  made  by  the  pope  as  a  pretext  to 
revenge  himsell'for  former  injuries.*^  However  this  may  be, 
all  that  the  otlier  caixlinals  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  castle  of  S.  Aogelo,  but  should  remain  under 
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It  at  the  palace.   A  few  days  afterwards  he  was,  howeTer, 
dered  into  closer  custody." 

On  the  eir^hth  day  of  June,  the  pope  agiun  assembled  the 
cardinals^  and  after  bitterly  complaining  that  his  life  sliould 
have  been  so  cruelly  and  insidiously  altempted,  by  those  who, 
having  been  raised  to  such  high  dignity,  and  who,  being  the 
principal  members  of  the  apostolic  see,  were  bound  beyond 
all  others  to  defend  him  ;  and  after  lamenting  that  the 
kindness  and  liberality  which  he  had  uniformly  shown  to 
every  individual  of  the  sacred  college,  even  to  a  degree  which 
been  imputed  to  him  as  a  weakness,  had  met  with  so  un- 
teful  a  return;*  he  proceeded  to  inform  them,  that  two 
lers  of  their  members  were  concerned  in  tlie  conspiracy,  and 
lied  upon  the  guilty  to  make  their  peace  by  a  prompt  con- 
fefision,  threatening  that  otherwise  he  would  immediately  order 
them  into  custody.  By  tlie  advice  of  three  of  the  cardinals, 
Bemolini,  Accolti,  untl  Karne9e,t  eaeli  cardinal  was  called  upon 
to  answer,  on  oath,  tlie  interrogatory  whether  they  wera 
guilty.  When  the  question  was  put  to  Franeesco  Soderini, 
cardinal  of  Volterra,  he  denied  the  fact;  but  upon  further 
admonition  he  fell  prostrate,  and,  with  many  tears,  acknow- 
ledged his  offence,  yielding  his  Die  to  the  discretion  of  th« 
pontiff.  Leo  then  observed,  that  there  was  yet  another  con- 
traitor,  when  the  three  cardinals  before  mentioned, 
ning  to  Adrian  di  Corneto,  cardinal  of  S.  Crisogonc^ 
vised  him  in  like  manner  to  humble  liimself.  With  great 
uctance  he,  too,  confessed  his  guilt.  It  was  then  determined 
(hat  the  penitent  cardinals,  after  paying  a  heavy  line,  should 
be  restored  to  favour.  This  fine  was  settled  at  t\venty-fivo 
thousand  ducats  ;^  but,  when  they  had  raised  that  sum  by 
joint  contributions,  Leo  insisted  that  it  was  intended  tliey 
lonld  each  jiny  that  amount,  whereupon  tlicy  availed  them- 
Ivesofthc  earliest  opportunity  to  eHect  their  e3<*ape  from 
the  city.  Tlie  cardinal  of  Volterra  retired  to  Fondi,  where 
he  remained  under  the  protection  of  Prospero  Colonna,  until 
tlic  death  of  the  ponti(r;§  but  what  became  of  Adrian  is 
wholly  unknown,  no  tidings  having  been  received  of  him  after 
his  flight  from  Kome.^^ 

•  (jnicciftfiL  xiii.  +  Fuhroii.  Vita  Leon   X. 
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The  painful  task  of  punishing  the  authors  and  principal 
promoter-i  of  this  conspiracy  yet  remained,  and  seems  to  have 
aflfected  the  pontiff  with  re*^  concern.  Of  the  guilt  of  the 
cardinal  Petracci  and  de*  8auU  no  doubt  was  entertained; 
yet  the  conduct  of  the  latter  excited  general  surprise;  aa  he 
had  8hflre<l  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  liberality  of 
the  pontiff,  which  he  had  secnred  by  the  elegance  of  his 
manners  iind  converfiation,  insomuch  as  to  have  been  the 
frequent  companion  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leisure  and 
relaxation.  It  was,  howover,  conjectured,  that  the  prosperity 
which  he  thus  enjoyed  had  only  served  to  excite  in  liim  those 
ambitious  expectations  which  no  reasonable  kindness  could 
gratify,  and  that  he  resented  the  preference  showTi  by  the  pope 
to  the  cardinal  Giulio,  in  conferring  upon  him  the  epif^opal 
see  of  Marseilles.*  "Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  animosity, 
it  was  sufficiently  apparent,  a^  well  from  written  documents 
as  the  evidence  of  the  surgeon  Battista,  that  he  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  machinations  of  Petmcci,  and  had  supplied 
him  with  money  for  carrying  them  into  efiect.  During  hia 
examination,  he  is  said  to  have  hesitated,  trembled,  contra- 
dicted himself,  and  given  evident  symptoms  of  his  ^:uilt; 
whilst  Pctrucci,  almost  frantic  with  rage,  poured  out  his  exe- 
crations fij^ainst  the  pontifI':j'  hut  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  conduct  of  persons  examined  under  the  immediate 
terrors  of  tlie  rack,  where  hardened  intrepidity  may  be  mis- 
taken for  innocence,  and  the  natural  dread  of  corporeal  suffer- 
ings for  the  strugglinps  of  amscions  guilt. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Leo,  having  again  assembled  the 
cardinals,  addressed  them  in  a  long  and  pathetic  oration,  in 
which  he  intimated  that  although  he  might  legally  and  pro- 
perly iiave  proceeded  to  degrade  and  punisli  the  guilty,  yet 
he  had  determined  to  pardon  thorn.  The  cardinals  present 
acknowledged  his  clemency  towards  their  offending  brethren, 
whereupon  Leo  was  melted  into  tears-J  H^(^^  then  went  to 
attend  the  celebration  of  mass,  after  which  his  dispositions 
and  intentions  seemed  to  be  astonishingly  changed,  and  it 
was  thought  that  he  had  been  instigated  to  convert  the 
puniahment  of  the  offenders  into  a  source  of  gain.§  On  the 
twentieth  day  of  June,  he  proceeded  to  degrade  the  cardinals 

•  Jovii,  Viim  Lean.  X.  iv.  Fttl>ron.  Vila  Leon.  X- 
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Fetrucci  and  de'  SauU,  and  also  the  cardinal  Riarto,  from 
tlicir  dignities,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  goods  and  eccle- 
atical  preferments;  after  which,  to  the  terror  and  aatonish- 
nt  of  all  the  members  oi*  the  sacred  coU^e,  be  delivered 
bem  over  to  the  secular  power.*  During  this  meeting  of 
1  consistory,  which  continued  thirteen  hours,  great  dissen- 
i  and  tumults  arose,  as  well  between  the  pope  and  some 
of  the  cardinals,  as  among  the  cardinals  themselves,  of  whom 
only  tweire  were  present,  being  all  who  then  remained  in  the 
city.  The  senienet^  of  deprivation  was  read  by  Pietro 
Bembo.*^  On  tlie  following  night,  Petrucci  was  strangled 
in  prison.^  The  subordinate  instruments  of  this  treachery, 
Battista  da  Vercelli  and  Antonio  Nino,  were  also  sentenced 
In  deatli,  and  after  suffering  excruciating  tnrmeots,  were 
finally  strangled,  and  their  bodies  quartered.^  The  life  of 
the  cardinal  de"  Sauli  was  spared,  on  the  entreaty  of  Fran- 
oesGO  Cibo,  the  brother-in-law  of  tlie  pontiff,"  and  although 
be  was  condemned  to  pL'rputual  imprisonment,  yet  he  was 
8000  aftei-wards  liberated,  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  and 
nuking  an  humble  submission,  which  the  pope  received  in  a 
moet  ungracious  manner,  and  ans>vered  by  a  severe  remon- 
strance.^'' As  the  cai'dinal  died  in  the  ensuing  year,  it  wag 
insinuated  that  he  perished  by  a  slow  poison,  administered  to 
him  whilst  in  custody  by  the  order  of  the  pontiff ;f  an  accusa- 
tion whii^h  has  no  foundation,  but  in  the  horrible  frequency 
with  which  crimes  of  this  nature  were  then  resorted  to,  and 
in  the  idea,  that  as  the  pope  had  always  treated  the  cardinal 
with  diHlinguished  kinduess,  ha  could  not  forgive  the  injury 
meditatc<l  agatnitt  liim.  The  cmxiinul  of  S.  Gioi^io  expe- 
rienced greater  lenity;  and,  although  he  had  been  included  in 
the  decree  of  deprivation,  was,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
and  without  any  apology,  immediately  restored  to  all  his 
,,♦  ecdeaiaslical  functions,  except  the  power  of  voting  in  the 
OoD^e;  which  incapacity  was  al.-'o  removed  before  the  eipira- 
tion  of  a  year.  On  the  reconciliation  between  them,  Leo 
nied  expressions  of  particular  kindness  and  respect;  solemnly 
maring  him  that  whatever  offencts  the  cardinal  hnd  com- 
mitted against  him,  he  had  wholly  pardoned  and  oblito-rated 
from  his  mind.®    Riorio,  however,  either  humiliated  by  this 
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transaction,  or  not  confiding  in  tte  assurances  of  the  pontiff, 
fifton  afterwards  quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  where  he  had  so 
long  resided  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  njspectability,  and 
took  up  his  residence  iit  Naples,  where  he  terminated  his  days 
in  the  month  of  July,  1520. 

This  extraordinary  transaction,  in  which  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  membei-s  of  the  sacred  college  conspired  against 
the  life  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  gave  rise  to  much  dif^cussion 
and  great  diversity  of  opinion.™  The  m.otives  of  Pctrucci 
were  indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  and  his  guilt  was  universally 
admitted;  but  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  other  cardinaU, 
who  were  regarded  as  his  confederates,  are  not  so  apparent, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  crime  of  some  of  them 
merely  consisted  in  their  not  having  revealed  to  the  pope 
those  expressions  of  resentment  which  Pctrucci  had  uttered 
in  their  presence.^'  By  some  it  was  supposed  that  the  dnke 
of  Urbino,  wlio  had  already  attempted,  by  his  letters,  to 
interest  the  college  of  cardinals  in  his  favour,  Imd  prt»vailed 
on  li  part  of  its  members  to  engage  in  this  hazardous  attempt; 
whilst  otiicrs  did  not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  merely  a  con- 
trivance of  theptmtiff  to  extort  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
Hcher  cardinals;  but  against  the  last  supposition,  the  confes- 
sion of  several  of  the  delinquents,  in  open  consistory,  is  a 
8uMcient  answer.  Upon  strict  grounds  of  positive  law,  the 
execution  of  Pctriicci  may,  perhaps,  be  justified;  almost  all 
countries  having  concurred  in  punishing  a  projected  attempt 
against  the  life  of  the  sovereign  in  t\ut  same  manner  as  if 
the  crime  had  been  actually  committed;  but  the  shamefiil 
violation  of  every  principle  of  humanity  exemplified  in  the 
execution  of  the  subordinate  instruments  of  liis  guilt,  can 
never  be  sufficiently  execrated.  Are  such  punishments 
intended  &&  a  retribution  for  the  crime?  Justice  then  dege- 
nerates into  revenge.  Are  they  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
otlicrs  from  like  offences?  Care  should  then  be  talcen  not  to 
render  the  offenders  objects  of  compassion,  and  tn  prevent 
that  re-action  of  opinion,  which  loses  the  guilt  of  the  criminal 
in  the  cruelty  of  tiie  judge.^''*  Arc  they  intended  to  correct 
the  excesses,  and  to  improve  the  morals  of  a  people?  How 
am  this  be  effected  by  spectacles  that  outrage  humanity,  and 
wliich,  by  their  repetition,  steel  the  heart  against  all  those 
sentiments  by  which  the  individual  and  general  safety  of 
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ankiod  arc  secured,  much  more  effectuaUy  than  by  gibl)etd 
and  haltci's,  racks  &nd  chains. 

In  punisbinj;  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  insidions 
attempt  against  his  life,  Leo  wiis  well  nwarc  that  he  had 
created  new  enemies  amonfr  their  friends  and  supporters, 
whose  resentment  was  not  to  be  disregarded;  nor  had  be 
observed  without  alaim  the  eonduet  of  the  other  members  of 
the  college,  abnost  iill  of  whom  hnd  interested  themselves 
with  great  warmth  in  behalf  of  their  jruilty  brethren.  He 
therefore  took  additional  precautions  for  his  safety,  and  was 
usually  surrounded  by  his  guards,  who  attended  liim  even 
during  the  celebration  of  divine  scnice;  not  to  protect  liim 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to  secure  the  chief  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  against  the  more  dangerous  attempts  of  the 
lembcrs  of  the  sacred  college.  In  Siis  disgraceful  and  me- 
icholy  state  of  the  Roman  see,  Leo  had  recourse  to  an 
exi)edicnt,  on  which  he  had  for  some  time  meditated,  and 
which,  in  a  great  degree,  relieved  him  from  his  apprehensions, 
one  day  he  created  an  additional  number  of  thirty-one 
irdinals.*  Among  these  were  several  of  his  relations  and 
lends,  some  of  whom  had  not  yet  obtained  tlie  habit  of  pi-e- 
;  a  circumAtanoo  which  gave  rise  to  no  small  dijisatisfac- 
kioQ  amongst  the  more  rigid  disciplinariau^  of  the  Kumnn  sec. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
point  of  talents,  rank,  experience,  and  learning,  the  persons 
w  called  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  elmrch 
exe  not  surpassed  by  any  of  thase  who  had  of  late  enjoyed 
at  honour.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  by  tho 
Solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and 
le  sanctity  of  his  life,  was  Egidio  of  Vitcrbo,  principal  of 
ic  order  of  Augustines,  who  had  long  lived  on  terms  of 
iliarity  with  the  pontiff.  Of  the  elegance  of  his  tiiste  ho 
in  his  youth  given  a  sufficient  specimen  in  his  poetical 
ritings;  but  his  riper  years  had  been  devoted  to  more  seri- 
is  studies;  and  Leo,  who  hnd  long  consulted  him  in  matters 
ihc  first  importance,  availed  himself  greatly  of  his  advice 
selecting  the  other  persons  on  whom  it  might  be  proper  to 
infer  tliis  high  dignity.  The  principal  of  the  Domcnicans, 
umoso  dc  Vio,  and  of  the    Franciscans,    Cristoforo  Nu- 
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laalio^  were  also  at  the  aune  time  received  into  the  college; 
and  lUthougli  this  might  bo  attributed  to  tlie  wish  of  the  pope, 
to  avoid  the  flppcara.nce  of  partialitj  to  the  Augustincfi,  by 
tlie  choice  made  of  Kgidio,  yet  it  is  acknowle<lgcd  tliat  they 
were  men  whose  personal  merits  well  entitled  them  to  this 
distinction;^  and  the  former  of  them,  who,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  was  denominated  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  or  Caje- 
tanuSf  soon  afterwards  acted  an  important  part  in  the  rcb'^ous 
controversies  which  agitated  the  Christian  world.  Another 
distiognishcd  person  now  elected  into  the  collie  was 
Lorenzo  Campeggio,  of  Bologna,  who  had  ah*eady  sei'ved 
tlie  pontiff  on  several  important  ojnbassics,  and  who  waa 
aOtei'H'ards  appointed  legate  to  England,  to  decide,  in  con- 
junction with  Wolsey,  the  great  question  of  divor<«  between 
Henry  VUL  and  CoCharine  of  Aragou,  where  he  obtained 
by  the  favour  of  that  monarch  the  episcopal  see  of  Salisbury.*" 
Among  those  whom  Leo  selected,  from  his  personal  knowledge 
of  their  virtues  and  their  acquirements,  may  also  be  enume- 
rated, Giovanni  Picolomiiii,  archbishop  of  Siena,  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  pontiffs  Pius  II.  and  Pius  III. ;  Niccoio  Pandohini, 
of  Florence;  Alessandro  Cesarini,  bishop  of  I'istoja;  Giovanni 
Domenieu  de*  Cupi,  and  Andrea  della  VaJks  both  distinguished 
citizens  of  Rome;  and  Domenico  Jacohjitio,  author  of  the  cele- 
brated treatise  on  the  councils  of  the  church,  which  is  usually 
annexed  to  the  general  collection  of  those  proceedings.  Nar 
did  Leo  on  this  occasion  forget  his  own  relations,  many  of 
whom  had  long  anxiously  looked  up  to  him  for  preferment; 
nor  those  steadi'ast  friends  to  whom  in  the  course  of  Ids  event- 
ful life  he  had  been  so  highly  indebted.  Among  the  i'ormer 
were  Niccoio  Ridolfi,  Giovanni  Salviata,  and  Luigi  Koissi,  the 
sons  of  three  of  his  sisters,  all  of  whom  afterwards  distta- 
guislied  themselves  as  men  of  superior  talents  and  munificoDt 
patrons  of  learning;  but  the  last  of  these  was  the  particular 
favourite  of  the  pontiff,  Imviug  been  educated  with  him  under 
the  same  roof,  and  his  constant  attendant  through  all  his 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  conferring  the  dignity  of  a  car- 
dinal  on  Ercole  Rangone,  of  Modeuu,  Leo  not  only  did  credit 
to  his  judgment,  on  account  of  the  eminent  qualifications  of 
that  young  nobleman,  but  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  sliown  him  by  Rianea  Rangone,  the 
mother  of  Ercole,  when  he  wos  hurried  by  the  French  os  a 


throttgh  Modena.  Nor  ^vas  tliis  llie  only  remunera- 
tion  which  that  lady  received  from  Ihe  pontilT;  rh  he  hud 
already  pro%'idod  her  with  a  suitable  residence  in  Rome,  and 
waigned  to  her  urg  extensive  gardens  near  ihe  castle  of 
S*  Angelo.  From  a  like  pratefiil  gense  of  favours,  and  on 
account  of  long  attachments  to  his  intereats,  Leo  is  eupiKtsed 
on  this  occasion  to  have  distinguished  Francesco  Armellini, 
of  Perugia,  Sylvio  Passerini,  of  Cortosa,  Bonifazio  Ferreri, 
of  Vercellij  and  Francesco  de'  Conli,  and  Paullo  Emilio 
Ce&io,  of  Rome.  Nor  did  he  forget  Raffaello  Petrucci,  whom 
he  had  lately  established  as  chief  of  the  republic  at  Siena,  and 
on  whom  he  had  lavifihed  many  favours  which  might  have 
been  eli»ewhere  much  better  bestowed. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  greater  Rplendour  and  celebrity 
this  extensive  nomination,  as  well  as  to  gmtify  the  more 
istant  ptatefl  and  sovereigns  of  Christendom,  by  the  adoption 
their  relations  or  more  illustrious  citizens  into  the  sacred 
tUege,  Leo  selected  from  different  parts  of  Knrope  several 
iditional  members,  who  were  distinguished  by  tJieir  high 
lirth  or  acknowledjiced  talents.  Of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
conferred  tliis  dignity  on  Louis  of  Bourbon:  of  whom  it 
been  said  that  the  splendonr  of  his  virtues  would  liave 
rendered  him  illustrious,  had  he  been  of  the  humblest  origin. 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  was  gratified  by  the  adoption  into 
the  college  of  his  son  Alfonso,  then  only  seven  years  of  age; 
bat  this  was  accompanied  by  a  restriction  that  he  should  not 
amame  the  insignia  of  his  rank  until  he  should  ntUiin  his 
,th  year.  The  high  reputation  acquired  by  Adrian, 
Utrecht,  the  preceptor  and  faithful  eoanscllor  of  Cliarles 
Spain,  ai'terwards  emperor,  by  the  name  of  Charles  V., 
immentled  him  on  this  occasion  to  the  notice  of  the 
pontiff';  whom,  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstAnces,  he  succeeded  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in 
le  apostolic  chair.  Gulielmo  Raimondo  Vico,**  a  native  of 
alencia,  was  selected  from  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The 
fiunilies  of  Colonna  and  Orsini,  which  had  been  so  fre- 
quently dignifie<l  witli  the  honours  of  the  church,  received  the 
bigbest  proof  of  the  pontifical  favour,  in  the  persons  of  Pom- 
pcgo  Colonna  and  Franciotto  Oi'sino.  A  yet  more  decisive 
partiality  was  shown  to  the  family  of  Trivulxio,  of  which  two 
members,  Scaramucolo,  bishop  of  Cuma,  and  Agostino,  wei-c 
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at  the  same  time  received  into  the  college.  The  citizens  of 
Venice  ami  of  Genoa  were  honoured  by  the  nomination  of  Fran- 
cesco llsani  from  among  the  former,  and  of  Giovan-Battista 
PalUvicini  fi*om  the  latter.  For  similar  reasons,  In  all  pro- 
bability, Fordinando  Ponzetto,  a  Florentine  citizen,  wastuldcd 
to  the  number.  An  eminent  historian  has,  indeed,  informed 
us,  tluit  in  many  instances  the  pope  had  no  other  motive  for 
conferring  this  high  honour  than  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  r"**^  and  if  wc  consider  the  exhausted  state  of  his 
treasury,  by  tlic  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  of  Urbino  and 
other  causes,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  informa- 
tion is  well  founded. 

Tliis  important  and  decisive  measure,  by  which  the  pontiff 
diminislied  the  influence  of  the  cardinals  then  in  the  college, 
and  called  to  his  society  and  councils  his  confidential  friends 
and  relatives,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  sub- 
sequent tranquiUity  and  happiness  of  his  life,  and  of  the  cele- 
brity and  splendour  of  liis  pontificate.  Until  this  period  he 
bad  bec"  coustautly  enjjagcd  in  adverse  undertakings  or  ne- 
gotiations of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  sun-ounded  with  persons 
on  whom  ho  could  place  no  well-founded  reliance;  but  his 
contcats  with  foreign  powers  were  now  terminated,  if  not 
wholly  to  his  wishes,  at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
him  that  relaxation  which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed; 
whilst  his  apprehensions  of  domestic  danger  were  removed, 
or  alleviated,  by  the  constant  presence  of  those  friends  whose 
fidelity  he  had  before  experienced.  In  the  gratification  of 
his  natural  propensity  to  libei-ality,  and  in  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  hii5  friend?;  and  favourites,  he  found  an  additional 
satisfaction,  by  contributing  towards  the  respectability  and 
honour  of  that  church  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and  which 
from  this  time  displayed  a  degree  of  magnificence  which  nad 
never  before  been  equalled.  The  revenues  of  the  numerous 
benefices,  rich  abbeys,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments 
bestowed  upon  each  of  tlic  cardinals  and  great  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  frequently  amounted  to  a  princely  sum,  and  a 
prelate  was  considered  as  compai*atively  poor  whose  annual 
income  did  not  amount  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  ducats,*  On 
the  deatli  of  Sixtus  dclla  Rovere,  the  nephew  of  Sixtua  IV.,^' 
in  the  year  1517,  Leo  appointed  his  cousin,  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
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ice-chancellor  of  the  boly^  eee;  which  office  alone  brought 

iin  tlic  annufil  sum  of  twelve  thousand  ducats.     Nor  was  it 

mly  from  ^vithiu  the  limits  of  Italy  that  the  curdinals  and 

irt'Iates  of  the  church  derived  theirwoalthandlheir  di^irnities. 

\  Kurope  was  then  tributnr)'  to  the  Roman  see;  and  many 

these  fortunate  ecclesiastics,  wliilst  tliey  passed  their  days 

iidst  the  luxuries  and  amusements  of  Kome,  supported  their 

and  supplied  their  dissipation  hy  contributions  from  thft 

remotest  parts  of  Chriatendom.     Tlic  number  of  benefices 

held  by  on   individual  was  limited  only  by  the  will  of  the 

ntiff;   and  by  an  ubiquity  which,  althougli  abstractedly  im- 

iible,  has  been  found  aetually  and  substantially  true,  the 

line  person  waa  frequently  at  the  same  time  an  archbiahop  in 

ermany,  a  biahop  in  France  or  England,  an  abbot  or  a  prior 

'in  Poland  or  in  Spain,  and  a  c-ardinal  at  Rome. 

By  tljfj  example  of  the  supi-eme  pontiff,  who  well  knew  how 
unite  magnificence  with  taste,  the  chiefsnnd  princes  of  the 
iraan  chnrch  emulated  each  othej*  in  the  jri-undeur  of  their 
i&Iaues,  the  gumptuousnesa  of  their  apparel,  the  eler;:nnce  of 
,eir  entertainmenLs,  and  the  number  and  respectability  of 
their  attendants;^  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  their  wealth 
and  inriuence  were  fre<inently  devoted  to  the  encuuragenicnt  of 
;e  fine  ai*ts,  and  the  remuneration  of  men  of  genius  in  every 
epartnient  of  intellect.  Soon  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
inaU.  sucli  of  them  as  resided  in  Rome  i^-^ere  invited  by 
le  pontirt'to  a  sumptuous  entertainment  in  the  apartments  of 
e  Vatican,  which  had  then  been  i-eirentiy  ornaiiwnted  by  those 
lile  productions  of  RufTaello  d'Urbino  which  liave  ever 
been  the  theme  of  universal  applause,'^  The  Roman 
•ns,  who  partook  of  the  aftluenee  of  the  church  in  a  ;j;eneral 
ibumhince  of  all  the  necessaries  of  lii'e,  re-echued  the  praises 
if  the  pontiff;  who  by  a  liberal  policy  abi-ogated  the  mono- 
dies by  -which  they  had  been  oppressed,  and  nllowcd  all 
idii  of  merchamlise  to  be  freely  imported  and  exported 
iroughout  liis  dominions.  Hence  the  city  of  Rome  became 
granary,  always  supplied  with  provisions,  and  was  fi-equently 
losen  aa  a  residence  by  mercantile  men  from  otlier  parta  of 
Italy,  who  contributed  by  their  wealth  and  industry  to  the 
lencral  ]iri>?perity.'^^  Nor  was  tin.'*  prosperity  les:*  promoted 
ry  the  security  which  the  inhabitants  enjoyeJ,  i'rom  a  strict 
id  impartial  administration   of  justice;  it  liaving  been  a 
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maxim  with  the  pontiff  not  to  endanger  the  safety  and  tran* 
qoillity  of  the  good  by  an  ill-timed  lenity  towards  tiie  guilty.^' 
The  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  people,  during  the  re- 
maining  part  of  the  life  of  Leo  X.,  fomu,  indeed,  the  truest 
gloiy  of  his  pontificate.  That  they  were  sensible  of  this  hap- 
piness, appears  not  only  from  the  sentiments  of  admiration 
and  regret  with  which  the  golden  days  of  Leo  were  referred 
to  by  those  who  survived  to  experience  the  calamities  of  sub- 
sequent times,  but  from  a  solemn  decree  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
perpetuate  tJie  remembrance  of  it  by  a  statue  of  the  pontiff, 
which  was  accordingly  executed  in  marble  by  Domenico 
Amio,  a  disciple  of  Sansovini,  ai^  placed  in  the  Capitol, 
with  the  following  inscription: — 

OPTIMO  .  FBINCIPI  .  LEOKI  .  Z. 

HBD  .  lOAN  .  PORT  .  MAX. 

OB  .  BESXITTTAM  .  BSBTATBATAHQ. 

TBBEM  .  ATCTA  .  UCBA  .  BONABQ. 

ABTES  .  ADBCIT08  .  PATBEB. 

STBLATDH  .  TECTIGAL  .  DATTMQ. 

COKOIABITH  .8.    P.   Q-   B-   F> 
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0  X.  di-iaolvps  (he  cntinril  of  the  Latenm — Commenccmem  of  the  Be- 
fona&tioii — SnpersHtion  of  the  middle  age*— The  early  promoters  of 
literature  (umipn  the  mi<u>oii<lnet  of  the  clergv — Dante — I'etrarta — 
Boccacrio  anil  others  espo&e  tli«  clergy  to  ridtoule— AcciiMUtnn^  flgatni<t 
Ibe  clerg*-  juslK  founded— Attemptj*  inaile  to  rettiruiii  the  freedom  of 
publication — Kffectu  of  the  rerivnl  of  clvi^icnl  literalure  on  the  estab 
lutteO  religion — Ajiil  of  the  Hliidy  of  the  Plutonic  |ihilofiopbr — Reainuats 
im]M»4e(t  by  the  church  on  pliiloaK>pliical  tttudiett — General  Apirit  of 
imjuirT— Proninlgatioii  of  imJii]gcnci'-t— Impolipy  of  ihi»  measure — 
IfUllier  oppo^ea  the  aale  of  iudiilfreucfH — They  are  deft'Oileil  by  leizel 
— By  Kcpiiis — Aut!  by  Prterio — Ia-o  iufline*  to  tcniperaie  luensures — 
Tlie  rmpemr  Mnximiluiu  ealU  on  the  |>opc  to  tnierfere — Leo  cIiva 
Lttlher  to  appear  ul  Kouie— Luther  ubtaiuH  u  heariug  lu  Cermauy— He 
repairs  to  Augsburg — loterriew  betneen  Luther  and  the  cuittinal  of 
GwU — Lutlter  appeitl*  to  Leo  X. — PapiU  decree  agninj^t  the  oj:iiiiou»i  of 
Ltttlier — He  ap|««!fdr»  from  Leo  X.  to  u  geueral  council— Two  ciroum- 
alAoees  which  cniiirthmed  to  Uie  succent  of  Luther — I.  Ue  contWue* 
cause  witli  tliat  of  llio  prouiotem  of  leoriiini'^iL  H«  oHvn  to  >uh- 
liis  doctrines  to  the  lest  of  reasuu  ruid  Scripture. 


_The  council  of  the  Lnteron,  which  commenced  under  the 
[>ntificaif  of  Julius  II.,  havin™  now  sut  for  iieai-ly  five  years, 
jipi-oached  the  termination  o(  its  labours.  AVei-e  we  to 
Attinuate  that  the  motive  of  Julius,  in  convoking  tliiti  A*st'mblj% 
ras  thnt  il  luigttt  operate  its  his  justilicutiun,  in  rufusing  to 
dibtnit  to  the  adverse  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  we 
bight  incur  the  imputation,  althougli  wo  f^hould  now  escape 
(lie  pcnullicji  of  hereby.'  It  muy,  however,  with  coniidence  be 
erted,  tlint  this  council  Wii.i  cliii'fly  intended  to  counteract 
be  proceedings  of  the  CoMcilitifittiuin,  and  m  this  rcspi-ct  its 
riumpli  was  omplete;  the  cordintil  Carvajiil.  wlio  had  been 
ader  of  liic  refractory  ecclesiastics,  having  nut  only 
0  2 
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made  his  submission  in  the  seventh  session  of  the  council  of 
Lateran,  hut  having  accepted  the  liuiniliatin*  honour  of  per- 
forming flivine  service  on  its  final  dissolution,  which  took 
place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1517.  On  this  occa- 
sion, a  solemn  excommunication  was  denounced  against  all 
persons  who  should  presume  to  comment  upon  or  interpret 
its  transactions,  %vitht>ut  the  pjrtcial  licence  of  the  holy  see.^ 

The  peace  of  the  church  tlius  restored,  by  the  labour:^  of 
the  council,  was  not,  however,  destined  to  remain  long  undis- 
turbed. iScitrcL'ly  had  the  assembly  separated,  before  the  new 
opinions  and  refractory  conduct  of  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of 
the  Augustine  order  at  ^Vittenlbe^g,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Komnn  court,  and  led  the  May  tu  that  bchii^m  which  has 
now  for  nearly  three  centuries  divided  the  Christian  world, 
and  introduced  new  causes  of  alienation,  discord,  and  perse- 
cution, araoncf  the  professors  of  that  religion,  which  was 
intended  to  inculcate  universal  peace,  charity,  and  good-will. 

For  some  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  annals  of  the  cliurch  have  preserved  the  remem* 
brance  of  various  persecution?,  which  sufficiently  attest  the 
intolerant  character  of  pafjanism  and  the  inflexible  constancy 
of  the  first  iimityrtt.  The  subsequent  conversion  of  the 
Komnn  emperors  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  acknowledged 
supremacy  of  the  bishops  of  Korae,  gave,  however,  at  length 
a  decided  ascendancy  to  the  new  opinion?;  imd  it  would  have 
been  wfll  if  thope  who  prnfeased  them  had  tiut,  whilst  they 
assumed  the  ensigns  of  authority,  imbibed  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  their  fonner  tyrants.  How  tins  authority  was  ex- 
ercised may,  in  some  degree,  appear  from  the  bloody  and 
mutilated  records  of  the  middle  age«.  For  our  present 
purpose  it  nmy  be  sutficient  to  observe,  that  the  papal  power 
was,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  almost  uniformly  devoted  to 
destroy  the  remains  of  science  and  the  memorials  of  art,  and 
to  peqietuate  ainonj;  the  nations  of  Europe  tlmt  ignorance  to 
which  superstition  has  ever  been  indebted  for  her  swurity. 
In  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  human  race  from  the  earliest 
assignable  period,  the  chief  part  of  their  course  seems  to  have 
lain  through  a  cheerless  desert,  where  a  few  scanty  spots  of 
verdure  have  only  served  to  increase  the  horrors  of  the  stir- 
rounding  desolation.  Such  has  been  the  poweriul  effect  of 
moral  causes  on  the  character  and  happiness  of  mankind. 


c 


^or  ought  wc  to  forget,  that  on  ourselves  alone  depends  our 

ceniption  from  a  similar  debasGrnentf  and  that,  witliaut  a 

igilant  exertion  of  the  faculties  which  wr  possiiss,  ages  of 

Ignorance,  darker  than  the  world  has  hitherto  experienced, 

ay  yet  succeed. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  human  ruiiid  began  to 
emancipated  from  its  long  thraldom,  one  of  the  first  indi- 
cations of  liberty  appeared  in  the  bold  and  presumptuous 
manner  in  which  the  fathers  and  promoters  of  literature 
penetrated  into  the  recesseis  and  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  and  chief  dignitaries  of  the  chui-ch.  "Whiit- 
ever  might  have  been  the  cnmcs  of  the  ]>rie3thood,  the  voice 
of  censure  Imd  hitherto  beea  etfectualiy  suppressed^  and  their 
transactions,  like  those  of  the  ancient  heroes,  were  buried  in 
eternal  siiencf,  for  want  of  due  celebration.  The  hardy 
enius  of  Dante  ahnnik  not,  however,  from  the  dangen^us 
sk;  and  after  Iiaviug  met  with  pojMj  Amistasius  in  the 
ptha  of  hell,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  represents  the  church 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  crimes  and  polluted  with 
re  and  filth.^  The  milder  spirit  of  Petrai'ca  appears  upon 
subject  to  be  roused  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  of  indignation, 
one  of  his  sonntsts  he  assimilates  the  papal  court  to  Baby- 
lon, and  declares  that  he  has  quitted  it  for  ever,  as  a  place 
juolly  deprived  of  virtue  and  of  slmme,  the  residence  of 
ery  and  the  mother  of  error;  and  in  another  he  seems  to 
live  exhausted  <)n  this  theme  every  epithet  of  reproach  and 
abhorrence  which  his  native  hinguage  could  afford.*  If  the 
geniuH  and  character  of  these  two  great  men  secured  them, 
vhildt  living,  from  the  etfects  of  ecclesiastical  resentment,  the 
ttcreasing  celebrity  which  their  works  acquired  after  their 
eath  gave  additional  weight  to  the  opinions  which  they  had 
so  freely  expressed.  Even  the  populace,  under  the  sanction 
^)>f  such  authority,  began  to  o|>en  their  eyes  to  the  abuses 
^^f  tlte  church,  and  to  doubt  of  that  infallibility  whicli 
^^Kud  before  been  as  willingly  conceded  as  it  was  arrogantly 
^^pssumed. 

^B  Whilst  these  and  similar  productions  were  calculated  to 
^^king  the  church  into  odium  and  disgrace,  thase  of  the  cele- 
^^%mtcd  Boccaccio  were  at  least  equally  ealculatetl  to  expose 
the  priesthood  to  ridieide  and  contempt.  The  debaucheries 
pf  the  religious,  of  both  sexes,  form  the  most  general  theme 
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of  bis  very  popular  and  entertaining  work.  That  Boccaccio 
was  the  most  dangerouH  adversary  ot*  the  papal  power,  cannot, 
indeed,  be  doubtetL  Wiiai  we  violently  abbor,  we  may  still 
justly  dreail;  but  that  which  we  have  leamt  to  deepise  ceases 
to  be  un  object  oi'  terror.  To  Boccaccio  succeeded  several 
writers,  whose  works,  considered  in  other  points  of  view,  are 
of  little  iraportancc,  but  wluch,  as  contributing  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  Koraan  power,  and  to  weaken  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  holy  see, 
ha%*e  greatly  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
race.  Sucii  are  the  Facetus  of  Poggio,  and  the  writings  of 
JJurcbiello,  Pului,  and  Franco.  To  some  of  these  works  the 
newly  invented  art  of  printing  gave  a  more  general  circu- 
lation. Of  the  Facetia,  upwards  of  ten  editions  were  printed 
in  tlift  last  thirty  years  of  the  liftcenth  century.'^  They  were 
also  published  at  Antwerp  and  Leipsic;  an  evident  proof,  in 
that  early  state  of  the  art  of  printing,  that  the  work  had 
obtained  great  celebrity  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Christendom.  * 

If  the  foregoing  instances  of  a  rising  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  Roman  see  were  not  sufficient  to  show  the  decided 
hostility  which  already  subsisted  between  literature  and 
superiitition,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  tliem  from  the 
works  of  other  writers;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  animadvei-sions,  or  the  ridicule,  of  all  the  leaiiicd  men 
of  the  time,  could  have  brought  the  priesthood  into  contempt, 
if  its  members  had  not  by  their  own  mi^^coudiict  atfurdefl 
substantial  gi*ouinls  for  such  imputations.  That  a  very 
general  relaxation,  not  only  of  ecclesiastical  diseiiJinc,  but 
of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  clergy,  had  taken  place,  is 
a  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  search 
beyond  the  reconls  of  the  church  itself.  Kven  in  the  council 
of  the  Lateran,  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  the  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Pico  of  Mirandula,  delivered  an  orati<tn,  under 
the  sanction  of  that  assembly,  in  which  he  inveighed  with 
great  bitterness  against  the  avarice,  the  luxury,  the  ambition, 
and  the  misconduct,  of  those  ecclesiastics,  who  ought  to  have 
supported  the  dignity  of  the  church,  not  only  by  their  in- 
trinsic merit  and  virtue,  but  by  the  regularity  and  decency 
of  their  dejKtriment.  Yet  more  remarkable  are  the  acknow- 
ledgments contained  in  the  decree  of  the  eleventh  session 
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'  the  same  council^  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  miniatera 

'  religion  were  occastomed,  not  only  to  live  in  a  state  of 

ttblic  concubinage,  but  even  to  derive  a  part  oC  their  emolu- 

aents  from  permitting  to  others  a  conduct  similar  to  that  in 

'which  they  themselves  indulged.* 

The  dangerous  consequences  that  would  inevitably  result 

froui  so  full  an  exposure  of  the  misconduct  and  crimes  of  the 

clci^y  were  early  perceived.     Uut  instead  of  applying  the 

nly  rmlical  and  effectual  remedy  to  the  evil,  by  introducing 

refomialion   in  their  morals  and  their  lives,  the  pontifia 

"Ijcardinals  of  the  church  thought  it  more  expedient  to 

avour  to  bilencG  reproach  by  severe  denunciations  and 

pxemplai-y  punishment.    During  the  pontllicate  of  Sixtus  IV., 

^ulations  were  established  for  preventing  the  printing  of 

oy  work,  except  such  as  was  previously  licensed   by  an 

Hcer  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  in  the  tenth  session 

'  the  council  of  Lateran,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  one,  under 

penalty   of  excommunication,    should   dare    to  publish 

ay  new  work  without  the  approbation  either  of  tlie  ordinary 

risdiction  of  the  place,  or  of  the  holy  inquisition;  injune- 

whicli  clearly  demonstrate  that   the   promulgation   of 

ach    works   was   supposed   to   have   a   powerful   tendency 

awards  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  Homaa 

2;  aitliuugh  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  coercive 

neusurcs  adopted  to  prevent  their  dispersion  did  not  increase 

lie  evil  which  they  were  intended  to  correct. 

The  important  schism  which  occurred  at  this  [leriod  was 

preceded,   and  perhaps  in  some  degree  promoted,  by 

nother  c«rcums-tanc«  not  hitherto  explicitly  noticed.     With 

tic  restoration   of  ancient   learning,  the   doctrines   of  the 

ncient  philosophers  and  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  world 

rere   agtun   revived.     In   almost   all   the   universities   and 

nblic  &»^hools  of  Italy,  the  studies  of  divinity  and  ecclesias- 

Scal  jurisprudence  were  rivallfd  by  or  intermixed  with  the 

iniremcnts  of  poetry  and  clos&ical  literature.     In  propor- 

pn  as  the  beauties  of  style  disjilayed  by  the  authors  of 

tu[uity  I>egan  to  be  perceived,  the  ItaUan  scholars  rejected 

barbarous  the  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  all  their 

Dm[>o»itions   attempted  to  emulate  thc^e  elegances  which 

Im-v  had  Icamt    to  admire.     Tlie   abstruse   mysteries   and 

"peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith  were  elucidated  by,  or 
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enveloped  in,  the  language  of  Cicero  or  of  Virgil;  and  even 
the  divine  perwins  oi"  the  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Virgin  were 
identitied  with  the  divinities  of  ancient  Gi-eeee  and  Borne. 
The  father  was  denominated  Jove,  or  Jupiter  Optimns 
Maximus;  the  Son,  ApoUo  or  ^sculapius;  and  the  Virgin, 
Diana.  Of  the  great  extent  to  which  this  extraordinary 
practice  was  carried,  a  competejit  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  specimen  given  by  Krasmus  of  a  sei*nion  at  which  he  was 
himself  present,  and  which  was  preached  before  Julius  IT. 
And  the  cardinaU  and  prelates  of  his  court.*  ^  The  subject 
of  the  discourse  was  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  The 
orator  commenced  with  an  eulogium  on  the  pope,  whom  he 
designated  as  Jove,  and  represented  as  vibrating  in  his  omni- 
potent right  hand  the  inevitable  liglitning,  and  regulating 
the  concerns  of  the  universe  by  hit?  ikkI.  In  adverting  to 
the  death  of  Clirist,  he  reminded  his  audience  of  the  examples 
of  the  Decii,  and  of  Curtius,  who  for  the  safety  of  their 
country  devoted  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods;  nor  did  he 
omit  to  mention  with  due  honour,  Cecrops,  Mena^cius,  Iphi- 
genia,  and  others,  who  preferred  the  welfare  of  X\\v\y  country 
to  their  own  existence.  lu  moving  Ids  audience  to  com- 
passionate the  fate  of  the  great  author  of  tlicir  religion,  he 
reminded  them  that  the  ancients  had  immortalized  their 
heroes  and  bencfactoi-s  by  erecting  statues  to  their  memory, 
or  decreeing  to  thera  divine  honoui's;  whilst  the  ingratitude 
of  the  Jews  had  treated  witli  every  degree  of  ignominy  the 
Saviour  of  niankiiul,  and  finally  doomed  him  to  the  cross. 
The  death  of  Christ  was  then  compared  with  that  of  other 
cxecll«-'nt  and  innocent  men  who  had  suffered  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  reminded  the  orator  of  Socrates  and  of  Phocion, 
who,  without  being  guilty  of  any  crime,  were  compelled  to 
perish  by  the  fatal  diaught;  of  Kpaminonrlas,  who,  after  all 
his  glorious  deeds,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
himself  a»  a  criminal;  of  Seipio,  who  was  rewariled  for  his 
incalculable  services  by  exile;  and  of  Aristides,  who  was- 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  country  because  he  had  been  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  the  Jui*t.*  When  such  was  the 
conduct  of  Hie  public  preaeliers  of  religion,  it  can  excite  no 
fiurprii>4:  that  Pontaim,  SanaTizaro,    and  ()ther   distinguished 
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^Lotin  writers  of  the  times,  should  have  admitted  thronghout 
all  their  ]>octical  works,  as  M'ell  on  sncrcd  sulijects  as  profane, 
a  L'uiistant  reference  to  the  mythology  of  tlie  pagan  world; 
or  that  MaruUus  sIiouM  have  written  a  series  of  hymns, 
addressed,  with  every  sentiment  of  piety  and  veneration,  to 
I  the  deities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome."* 

The  unfavourable  effect  which  these  circumstances  must 
thave  produced,  as  well  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  as  on 
lihe  great  seliotars  and  dignified  ecclesiiistics  of  tlie  time,  may 
I  readily  be  conceived;  but  the  injurj-  thus  done  to  the  cause 
lof  the  Komiph  religion   by  the   mixture  of  paganism,  was, 
[perhaps,  yet  inferior  to  that  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
[■revival  of  the  Platonic  pliJlosophyj  the  doctiiues  of  which 
jwere  at  this  period  embraced  by  many  persons  of  great  rank 
Ltuid  learning  with  peculiar  CAriiestness.     Besides  the  various 
Isystems  of  etliic!*,  phybic^  and  nictnphysic?,  which  may  be 
Itrao*^!  in  the  writings  of  Platu  and  his  followers,  tliey  also 
nconlain  a  system  of  theology,  dilToring,  as  may  be  expected, 
in  many  important  points  from  that  of  the  Romish  church. 
As  opposed  to  the  Clu-istian  idea  of  the  Trinity,  the  Platonists 
ae^rt   the  uotiuu  of  pure  theism,  expressly  nmintaining  the 
unity  of  the  divine  Being.     Instead  of  the  rewards  of  heaven 
and  the  pHni:ihments  of  hell,  the  human  soul  is  represented 
I  by  them  as  having  been  united  with  imperfect  matter,  and 
phiced  here  in  u  state  of  probation;  where.,  by  constant  strug- 
gling  to  rise  above  the  pusaion*  of  sensf,   it  is  at   length 
[disengaged  from  its  degrading  combination,  and  restored  to 
pits  original  ^pletidour.     Even  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of 
|the  immortality  of  the  soul,   the  followers  of  Plato  differ 
greatly  from  the  received  opinions  of  the  (!!hriatian  church. 
With  the  former,  the  soul  is  a  portion  of  the  Divinity  himself. 
According  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  being, 
I'Ibc  object  of  punl'^hmeut  or  rewanl.     The  labours  of  3Iarsilio 
Ticino,  of  Pico  of  iliniudulu,  of  liJs  nephew  (^iau-Fruncesco^ 
^Girolamo  Benivitni  and  others,  had  contributed  to  diffuse 
kwe  doctrines  among  the  learned  and  poUte;  but  the  great 
fptttron,  und  perhaps  the  most  poweri'ul  advocate  of  this  sect 
was  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,   the  father  of  the  pontiff,   whose 
itings  contain  frequent  nllusions  to  the.  refined  notions  of 
iic  Platonists,  wid  whose  pieces  on  religious  subjects,  instead 
of  conforming  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  are  evidently 
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founded  on,  and  greatly  illustrate,  tlie  principles  of  this 
theology.** 

As  the  opinions  of  these  modern  Platoniatfl  were,  however, 
originally  adopted  only  by  speculative  raen,  who  had  the  dis- 
cretion not  to  utlempt  the  formatioa  of  aa  ostensible  sect, 
they  were  not  only  tolerated,  hut  considered  aa  favourable  to 
many  of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christiaa 
failh.  A  great  number  of  persons  of  considerable  talents 
and  learning  became  the  avowed  teachers  of  these  opinions, 
and  the  inculcation  of  them  was  establi:3hed,  as  a  branch  of 
education,  in  almost  every  university  in  Italy.  Even  the 
supreme  pontiff  was  himself  supposed  to  be  more  favourable 
to  them  tiian  to  those  sciences  which,  it  has  been  observed, 
would  better  have  become  his  dignity  and  Ms  character. 
Tlie  scepticism  and  indifference  which  were  thus  introduced, 
relaxed  in  a  gi'eat  degree  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, and  afforded  u  wider  scope  for  those  inquiries,  the 
result  of  which  wiis  so  injurious  to  tbe  interests  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  danger,  however,  became  at  length  too 
evident  to  remain  unnoticed,  and  in  the  eighth  session  of  the 
council  of  Lateran,  held  under  Leo  X.,  it  was  declared  by  a 
solemn  decree,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  that  differ- 
ent bodies  are  not  actuated  by  a  portion  of  the  same  soul,  but 
that  each  has  a  soul  peculiar  to  itself.  It  wa.<  ai.^o  Drdered, 
that  all  persons  iirofessin*^  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  should  expLiin  in  what  respects  the 
same  differed  from  tlie  established  faith,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  immortality  and  the  unitj'  of  the  soul,  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  and  similai*  subjects;  and  should  endeavour  to 
inculcate  the  truths  of  religion,  and  invalidate  the  objections 
which  might  be  raised  against  tliem,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  In  the  same  session  it  was  also  decreed,  that  no 
person  intended  for  Bacrcd  orders  should  devote  more  than 
tive  years  to  the  studies  of  poetry  and  philosophy;  but  that, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  should  diligently  apply  himself 
to  the  sciences  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence; 
in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  thereby  to  correct  the 
errors  which  he  might  have  imbibed  from  his  former 
pursuits.* 

Whatever  might  have  been  tlie  effect  of  these  and  similar 
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utions,  Imd  they  been  early  adopted  and  vigilnntlj  cn- 
-■ed,  ihey  were  now  too  late.  A  general  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  dissatisfaction  had  already  diU'iised  itself  tliroughout  all 
Christendom;  and  a  proper  oppoi-tunity  alone  was  wanting 
to  cull  it  forth  imd  direct  it  to  eumc  certuin  point.  With  the 
causes  before  stated,  as  Laving  contributed  to  excite  this 
spirit,  and  which  appear  not  to  have  been  observed,  or 
sufficiently  in:jisted  on,  by  former  ivi-ltera,  many  others  un- 
doubtedly concurred.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the 
long  schism  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth 
ccntur)';  the  misconduct  of  Alexander  VI.  and  of  Julius  U., 
the  usuqiiitiona  and  encroachments  of  the  clergy  on  the 
rights  of  the  laity,  the  venality  of  the  Roman  court;  and 
above  all,  perhaps,  the  general  propn*cA<*  of  liberal  studies,  and 
the  happy  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.'*'  It  would  in- 
deed be  absurd  to  suppose  tliat,  witliout  some  powertul  pre- 
disposing circumstances,  the  efforts  of  an  obscure  individual 
could  have  effected  so  important  a  revolution  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical world.  But  if  Lullier  tlid  not  conti'ibutc  all  the 
materials  of  the  immense  Uaze  which  now  burst  forth,  he 
certainly  applied  tlie  spark  which  calletl  them  into  activity; 
nor  could  Uie  great  work  of  refonnation  have  been  inirusted 
to  a  mure  unconquerable  spirit  or  a  more  intrepid  heart. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  grand  dissension  has  been 

_enerally  attributed,  by  the  pn)testant  writers,  to  the   rais- 

tconduct  and  rapacity  of  Leo  X.,  whose  unbounded  extrava- 

.gance  in  the  grutilication  of  Iiis  taste  for  luxuiy,  inaguiH- 

cence,   and  expense,  as  well  us  liis  liljenility  in  promoting 

Iworks  of  genius  and  of  art,    liad  exhausted   the  (wntifieal 

iry.  and  induced  hini  to  have  recourse  to  new  methods 

its   repleuiblunent.     On  the  contrary,  the  adherents  to 

ithe  aucient  discipline,  anxious  for  the  honour  of  the  church, 

the  person  of  its  chief  minister,  have  endeavoured  to  show 

Leo  hud  much  more  commendable  objects  in  view;  and 

[that  the  real  motive  of  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  Chrititian 

I'orld  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  was  for  the  purpose  avowed 

tJie  brief  itselij  the  completion  of  the  inunense  fabric  of 

Peter's,    K^gun  on  so  magnificent  a  scale   by   Julius II. 

hat  this  was  an  object  of  his  uurcJiiitting  attention  during 

whole  of  his  poutificate  appears,  indeed,  from  authentic 

documents;  and  the  astonisliing  expenses  thus  incnrred  had 
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certaialj  contributed,  with  other  causes  before  noticed,  to 
increase  the  necessity  of  further  supplies."  The  grant,  by 
the  pontiff,  of  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  arise  by  the  sale  of 
indigences  to  his  sister  Moddalunu,  asserted  by  Guicciardini 
aiid  Vra.  Paolo,  as  it  would  have  convieted  the  pope,  of  a 
direct  and  sacrilegious  mi:-application  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  lias  been  the  subject  of  particular  examination  by  a 
Koman  prelate,*  who  had  the  custody  of  the  papal  aixiliives, 
and  who  has  positively  asserted  the  falsity  of  tliis  pretended 
donation;  oi'  which  no  memorial  wUutever  uppeai's  in  tbe 
record;^  of  thnt  period.  That  there  was  any  degree  of  novelty 
in  llie  method  adopted  by  Leo  of  obtaining  u  teinpoi-ary  aid, 
to  tJie  revenues  of  the  <rhurch  by  the  dispensation  of  in- 
dulgences, may  be  denied  with  stiU  greater  confidence;  it 
being  certain,  that  these  mea.**ure3  had  been  resorted  to  as 
early  as  the  year  1100,  vhen  Urbnn  II.  granted  a  plenary 
indulgence  and  remission  of  sins  to  all  sucli  parsons  as  should 
join  in  the  crusades,  to  liberate  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from 
tlie  hands  of  the  infidels.  Hence  it  became  customary  to 
grant  them  also  to  t<uch  ni^,  without  adventuring  in  their  own 
person!*,  should  provide  a  soldier  for  these  expeditions;  and 
from  this  origin,  the  transition  was  easy  to  any  other  purpose 
which  the  Romish  church  liad  in  view. 

In  admitting,  however,  that  Leo  did  not  in  this  instance 
exceed  the  acknowledged  limits  of  his  authority,  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  provide 
against  the  enormities  and  abuses  to  which  the  dit^tribution 
of  these  indulgences  was  likely  to  gi'i'e  rise;  and  that  his 
commiiiaaries,  Arcimboldo  and  Tetzel,  who,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  elector  of  Mcntz,  were 
intrusted  with  tliis  critical  employ,  not  only  converted  it  to 
their  own  emolument,  but  by  employing  ignorant  monks  of 
loose  lives  aJid  abandoned  mnnners,  brought  the  dispensa- 
tions and  indulgences  of  the  clmrcli,  and  even  the  church 
itwJf,  and  the  supreme  ponfiftj  into  discredit  and  disgrace.'* 
It  mu At  also  be  allowed,  that  if  the  mcnsures  thus  adopted 
by  I>'o,  intrinsically  considered,  afford  no  very  serious  im- 
putation on  his  public  or  private   character,    the   time    at 
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which  he  resorted  to  snch  an  expedient  is  no  additional 
proof  of  that  prudence  and  that  sagacity  which  all  parties 
have  BO  liberally  conceded  to  him.  After  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  towards  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  which  Leo  had  himi^If  so  powerfully  cod- 
lributc<1,  he  ought  to  have  been  aware,  tlmt  those  gross  pre- 
tensions to  the  exercise  of  divine  powers  which  had  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  the  middle  ages,  were  no  longer  likely  to 
be  tolerated.  It  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable  that  Luther 
himself,  who  was  an  excellent  .«cholar  and  well  acquainted 
■with  tlie  writings  of  the  ancient  philoso])liei'8,  was  a  warm 
vocate  of  tho^^e  very  doctrines  which  Leo  and  his  pi*o- 
nitors  had  introduced  and  encouraged,  and  that  he  publicly 
pportcd  the  opinions  of  Plato  as  opposed  to  those  of  Aris- 
lUe;*  but  probably  I^o  did  not  fliisj)€ct  that  the.  inhahit- 
ta  of  a  ivmote  part  of  Saxony  had  attained  a  degree  of 
umination  which  he  considered  as  peculiar  to  a  few  men  of 
inence  and  learning  in  Italy.  As  all  authority,  both  civil 
and  eeelesia^itical,  is  founded  merely  on  opinion,  regard  must 
be  had  by  those  in  power  to  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
times  ;  a  want  of  due  attention  to  this  important  maxim 
brought  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold,  and  overturned  no  in- 
nsiderable  portion  of  the  long  established  fabric  of  the 
man  church. 

The  first  meas\ircs  adopted  by  Luther,*^  who  was  ttieu  a 
tung  doctor  of  theology  and  a  preacher  in  the  city  of  Wit- 
iberg,  in  opposing  the  sale,  or,  as  it  was  more  decently 
lUed,  the  pi-oniulgation  of  indulgences,  was  the  cautioning 
is  hearers  against  the  imposition  attempted  to  be  j>nictised 
on   their  credulity;  in  which  he  professes  that  so  far  from 
thinking  thai  be  should  incur  reproof,  he  expected  to  have 
and  hiuitieh'  warmly  patronised  by  the  pope,  who  had  in  his 
tals  cxplicilly  condemned  the  indecent  rapacity  of  the 
lUectors.     Oa  the   same  subject  ho  address<3d  a  letter  to 
Ibert  of  IJrandenhurg,  elector  of  Meiitz,t  apprising  him  of 
le  cons*^jueiices  likely  to  restilt  from  the  scandalous  side  of 
lulgences,   and   retjuesting  Uis  interference  in  preventing 
lem.      These   remonstnincea  were,   however,   disregarded; 
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nor  was  it  likelj  tliut  tliey  would  produce  on  the  elector  the 
effect  intended,  as  be  had  stipulated  wit)i  the  pope^  that  he 
fibould  retain  one  half  of  ihc  income  derived  from  iudulgenceo 
for  hia  own  use;  a  circiim«taiiee  nith  whicli  Lutlier  was  iiot 
at  that  time  acquainted.*  Finding  the^e  raea!*nres  ineOectual, 
he  immediately  published  ninety-five  briei"  propogitions, 
which  he  had  read  in  tlic  great  church  at  "Wittemberg,  on 
the  eve  of  All  Saints,  in  the  year  1517,  the  chief  object  of 
which  waa  lo  show,  that  the  pope  hath  power  to  remit  no 
otiier  i>eua1tie^  than  such  a8  lie  hath  power  to  impose,  and 
that  every  truly  penitent  Christian  i»  released  from  his 
offences  without  the  forumlity  of  an  absolution.  Adverting 
to  the  pretext  that  the  moniet^  received  were  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  and  completing  tlie  cliurch  of  St,  Peter, 
Luther  obtiervcd  that  the  pope,  out  of  his  unbounded  wealth, 
might  if  he  cliose  finish  it  himself;  and  that  he  ought  rather 
to  sell  the  church  to  succour  the  distressH.:3  of  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  contribute,  than  to  erect  it  with  tlic  flesh  and 
blo<Kl  of  those  committed  to  his  charge.  These  bold  opinions 
werCj  huwever,  rendered  lecs  offensive  by  the  form  in  wliich 
they  were  expressed,  as  subjects  of  doubt  rather  liiaii  of 
Ijositive  assertion,  as  well  as  by"  the  exprcsa  avowid  of  the 
author,  that  he  was  re^idy  on  a\l  occusiunu  to  ^submit  himself 
and  his  opinions  to  the  decidion  of  the  holy  church;  but  at 
tlie  same  time  he  not  only  prinlod  and  dispersed  his  proposi- 
tions thi-oughout  all  Germany,  hut  continued  to  enlbrce  by 
his  preaching  the  same  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed 
by  his  pen. 

No  enouer  had  the  propositions  of  Ijuther  found  their  way 
to  Frankfort,  than  John  Tctzel,  llie  dominican  monk  who  had 
been  intrusteil  by  tlio  elector  of  Mcntz  as  his  principal  agent 
in  the  promulgation  of  indulgences',  and  who  then  executed 
the  office  of  inquisitor  in  tliat  i)lace,  endeavoured  to  counter- 
act their  effects;  first,  by  publishing  a  .set  of  counter  propo- 
Bit)0ii»  by  way  of  reply,  and  next,  by  burning  those  of  Luther 
in  jKiblic.  These  violent  proceedings  oidy  served  to  exdtc 
an  equal  degree  of  violence  in  the  friends  of  Luther  at  Wit- 
temberg, whi>,  Jiaving  collected  together  tlie  publication  of 
Tetzel,  connnitted  to  the  flames  eight  hundred  copiea  in  the 
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public  square  of  that  city;  a  circumBtancc  wliick.  XiUther  had 
the  modei-atioii  to  regret,  and  which  he  asserts  occurred  with- 
out bis  kiiuwledge,  or  even  that  of  the  duke  and  tlic  magis- 
trates of  the  place.* 

The  brief  animadver^ioua  of  Johuimes  Eccius,  vice  chan- 
cellor of  Ingoldstadt,  as  they  consisted  rather  of  reproaches 
find  abuse  than  of  argument,  so  fur  &om  tending  to  convince 
the  adhci-enta  to  Luther  of  their  error,  failed  even  in  obtaining 
the  approbation  of  his  adversaries;  many  of  whom  hare 
acknowledged  that  they  were  rather  calculated  to  increase 
than  to  remedy  the  evil»  which  they  were  intended  to  pre- 
vent. Another  opponent  to  Luther  appeared  in  Silvestro 
Prierio,  nmater  of  the  apostolic  palace;  but  this  oftirer,  a  part 
of  whose  duty  was  to  license  the  publication  of  books,  could 
not  divest  himself  of  his  professiouul  importance;  and  instead 
of  answering  the  arguments  of  Luther,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  asseit  that  tUcy  were  heretieal.t  The  reply  of  Luther  to 
this  work  produced  another  publication  from  Prierio,  in  which 
he  incautiously  exalted  the  authority  of  the  pope  above  lH>th 
the  councils  and  the  canons  of  tlio  church,  and  affirmed  that 
the  wliolc  force  of  the  suirrwl  writings  depended  on  his 
authority.  This  was  more  than  the  patience  of  Luther  could 
sup|>ort.  In  a  short  address  to  bis  readers,  he  rudely  asserts 
that  the  book  of  Prierio  is  such  a  compound  of  lies  and  blas- 
phemies that  it  can  only  be  the  work  of  the  devil;  and  that 
if  the  ixjpe  and  cardinals  countenance  such  doctrines,  Rome 
must  be  the  scat  of  Antichrist.^ 

These  disputations  were  regarded  by  Leo  without  any 
great  apprehensions;  and  perhaps  ho  might  derive  some 
amusement  from  the  violence  of  the  contending  parties.  Nor 
would  this  bring  upon  him  the  charge  of  eitlier  levity  or 
inattentiun,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  allowed  that  he  bad  liicherto 
any  serions  cause  of  alarm.  After  having  jusl  escaped  with 
his  life  from  the  machinations  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  it  is 
n<it  surprising  that  he  gave  himself  little  concern  at  the 
jiroceedings  of  Luther  in  Gcnnany,  or  that  he  rejoiced  thai 
the  danger,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  at  least  removed  to  n 
greater  distance.     "We  may  now,"  said  he,  "live  in  quiet, 

•  Mnimli.  Seel.  xii.  ap.  Spckend.  et  addit.  i.  Sm.  «ii.  21,  afl. 
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for  the  axe  is  token  trom  the  root,  and  applied  to  the 
brandies,'*''*  In  fiift,  tlie  cimrch  was  iit  tliis  period  in  the 
greatest  credit  and  rt-spect ability.  The  personal  character  of 
the  pontiff  (*tood  liijj;h  tliroughout  all  Europe.  He  was  sur- 
rounded at  homCi  and  represented  abroad,  by  men  of  the 
greatest  eminence.  The  sovereigns  of  Christendom  vied  with 
each  other  in  manifesting  their  obedience  to  tiie  holy  see; 
even  Lutlier  liimseU"  hwd  written  to  the  pojie  in  the  most 
respectful  termf,  tnuismitting  to  liini,  under  the  title  of 
EesohditmeSy  u  full  explanation  of  his  propositions,  submitting 
not  only  his  writing?*  but  his  life  to  his  disposal,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  regard  whatever  proceeded  from  him  as 
delivered  by  Christ  liimself.  L'ntler  such  circumstances^  how 
was  it  possible  for  Leo,  unless  he  had  buen  endowed  with  a 
greater  portion  of  the  prophetic  spirit  than  had  been  conferred 
on  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  foresee  that  the  efforts  of  an 
obscure  monk,  in  n  <':ornfr  of  Germany,  would  effect  a  seliism 
in  tiiR  hierai'ehy  whicli  would  detach  from  ii?  obedience  to  the 
Roman  see  one  Jialf  of  the  Christian  world?  When,  however, 
Leo  found  hir*  iuteri'erence  necessary,  his  fir.-^t  impulse  wafi 
rather  to  soothe  and  pacify  the  turbulent  jiriest  than  to 
irritate  him  by  severity  to  further  acts  of  disobedience;  for 
wliicK  purpose  he  wrote  to  John  iStaupitz,  vicor-general  of 
the  Auguatines,  directing  him  to  endeavour  to  ivcnncile  his 
refractory  brother  by  admonitory  letters,  written  by  some 
persons  of  integrity  and  f^ood  sense,  which  he  did  not  doubt 
would  soon  extinguish  the  newly  kindled  ilanie.  The  effect 
wliieh  might  have  been  produced  on  the  miud  of  Lutlier  by 
the  moderation  of  the  ]>ontitl'wa?,  however,  counteracted  by 
the  violence  and  intemperance  of  the  interested  Kcalots  wiio 
undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  church;  and  who  also, 
as  hnrt  been  conjectured  by  more  judicious  writers,  by  pre- 
maturely representing  Lutlier  as  a  heretic  ibrced  him  at 
length  to  become  onc.'^  The  scholastic  disputationn,  or 
dogmatic  assertions  of  Tetze!,  Kccius,  and  Pricj'io,  were 
ill  calculated  to  oppose  the  strong  reasonings  on  which 
Luther  relied  in  his  dissent;"^  but  if  they  did  not  discredit 
his  doctrines  by  their  arguments,  they  exasperate<l  his 
temper  by  their  abuse,  to  such  a  degree,  thiit  lie  was  no 
longer  satisfied  with  defending  victoriously  the  ground  whiclt 
he  had  already  assumed,  but,  carrying  the  war  into  the  pre- 
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cancts  of  fais  adversaries,  b^an  with  an  unsparing  hand  to 
lay  waste  all  that  set^mcd  to  oppo^  his  course. 

But  whatever  might  have  been,  the  moderation  or  the 
negligence  of  the  pontiff^  who  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
causes  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  use  severity,'*  ho  was 
not  long  permitted  to  regard  these  proceedings  with  indiffer- 
ence. The  effect  produced  in  Germany  by  the  writings  of 
Luther  bad  already  excited  great  alarm  among  the  faithful 
adberentij  to  the  t-liurch.  Uis  opinions  were  estx)used  by 
many  men  of  acknowledged  integrity  and  learning,  and 
several  persons  of  high  rank  had  manifested  a  partiality  to  his 
cause.  Among  the  latter  was  his  sovereign,  Fr^Mlerick^ 
elector  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  great  personal  worth,  who  not 
only  tolerated  Luther  in  his  dominions,  but  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  protect  him  agninj^t  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries. 
These  daring  innovations  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who,  at  a  dint  hpld  at  Augs- 
burg, in  the  year  1518,  inveighed  against  the  promoters  of 
them,  and  afterwards  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope,  requiring 
his  inmiediate  interference,  and  promising  to  give  fuU  effect 
throughout  his  dominions  to  oU  such  measures  as  the  head  of 
the  church  should  tliink  proper  to  adopt.'*  Before  the  arrival 
of  this  letter,  Leo  had,  however,  by  the  means  of  Girolnmo  do 
Gejiutils,  auditor  of  the  chamber  and  bishop  oi'  Ascula^ 
addressed  n  monitory  to  Luther,  commanding  him  to  appear 
at  Rome  within  the  space  of  sixty  days,  and  defend  him.si'lf 
from  the  imputations  charged  against  him  in  respect  of  his 
doctrines.*  But  after  the  pope  had  been  thus  reminded  of 
his  duty  by  u  secular  prince,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  i-esort 
to  more  efficacious  measures  ;  and  without  waiting  for  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  he  sent  instructions  to  Tomaso 
de  V'io,  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  his  legate  at  the  imperial  court,  to 
call  Luther  pers<iniUly  before  lam,  and  in  cose  he  should  per- 
sist in  his  heretical  opinions,  to  detain  hiiu  until  lie  !<!tuuld 
receive  further  orders  from  Rome  respecting  him.  Ot'  these 
hasty  and  inconsistent  proceedings  Luther  complnined,  with 
apparent  justice  ;  alleging  that,  instead  of  sixty  days,  only 
ftixtecn  had  intervened  between  the  dale  of  the  monitoi-y  and 
Uint  of  the  brief  to  the  cardinal  of  Gacta;  and  that  he  had 
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not  even  bad  notice  of  the  monitoiy  before  he  was  tbas  ooo' 
Jenmed."  The  letter  to  the  cardinal  ot'  GnetJi  was  accompa- 
nied by  another  from  Leo  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  informing 
liim  tliat  lie  had  scut  iustnictions  to  the  ciu-diual  how  to  pro- 
ceed lu  this  important  business  ;  and  exhorting  the  elector  to 
submit  lit  a  matter  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  to  the  sag- 
ge&tions  of  the  cardinal,  and  use  his  endeavours,  if  required, 
that  Luther  ribould  be  delivere<l  up  to  him,  to  be  sent  to 
Boine  ;  at  the  .-^auie  time  as^suring  him,  that  if  Luther  v&t 
foimd  iuiioeenl,  he  should  return  liume  in  safety;  and  that  the 
puntiS'  iva^  meix'iftdly  inclined,  and  would  not  refuse  his 
pardon  tu  a  sincere  penitent. 

Lulliei*  now  found  himself  under  considerable  diiQcuUics. 
On  an  open  resistance  of  the  pontliical  authority  he  had  not 
yet  perhaps  fully  n'solvpd  ;  and  the  avowal  of  such  an  act  of 
disobedience  would  infallibly  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  a 
considerable  purt  of  his  friend:^,  who,  in  opposing  the  aboAes  of 
the  lioman  couia,  had  not  yet  determineil  on  a  tottil  separation 
from  liie  ohiirch.  On  the  other  hand,  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  juid  to  submit  bis  opinions  to  the  master  of  the  pon- 
tilical  piilaeis  with  whom  he  had  caj-ried  on  a  controversy 
which  had  temtinuted  in  the  most  violent  abuse,  could  only 
lead  either  u>  the  totjd  socrilicc  of  his  eoiiscience  and  cha- 
racter,  or  to  his  being  prematurely  associated  to  the  glorious 
train  of  niartyi-s.'^  In  this  emergency,  he  endeavoin*ed  to 
steer  a  middle  course  ;  and  whilst  he  acknowledged  the 
autliority  of  the  pope,  entreated  that  be  might  be  allowed  to 
make  his  dei'enee  before  a  competent  jurisdiction  in  some 
part  of  Gennuny.  Uis  requet't  was  enforced  by  a  public 
letter  to  Leo  X.,  from  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  by  the 
per&onal  application  of  the  elector  o(  Saxouy  tothc  cardinal  of 
Giieta :  in  consuquence  of  which,  the  pope  delegated  to  the 
cardiiud  lull  authority  to  liear  the  ilefenceof  Lutlier,  and  on 
his  njtracting  bis  eiTors  with  cordial  penitence,  to  receive  him 
again  into  the  unity  of  the  chureb.t 

Having  thu^j.  obtained  iiis  purpose,  in  being  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  delending  his  doctrines,  without  repairing  to 
Itome,  Luther  uudertook  his  journey  to  Augshui^,  poor,  and 
on  foot,  if  we  are  litei'ally  to  believe  his  own  narrative.^  ** 

•  Lutli.  Op.  Let.  i.  1(11.       t  PidlcTiciiii,  i.  uc.  Vti.       X  Loth,  in  prtef. 


On  the  twe  of  his  d(>parturG  on  this  expedition,  so  hazardous 
himsult' and  so  important  in  its  consequences  to  tlie  world, 
he  wrote  a  short  letter  to  his  intimate  friend  Mclanctlion, 
which  strongly  marks  the  intrepiditj  of  his  fharacter.  **  I 
know  nothing  new  or  extraordinary  here,"  3ays  he,  '*  except 
ihat  I  am  become  the  subject  of  (Conversation  throughout  tlie 
whole  city,  and  that  every  one  wishes  to  see  the  man  who  is 
to  be  the  victim  of  such  a  coiiflogrutiou.  You  will  act  your 
part  properly,  as  you  have  alwaj-s  done  ;  and  teach  the  youth 
intru.st(;d  to  your  care,  I  go,  for  you,  and  for  them,  to  be 
Racrificed  if  it  should  so  please  God.  I  rather  choose  to 
perish,  and  what  is  more  afflicting,  to  be  for  ever  deprived 
BTcn  of  your  society,  than  to  rrtrnct  what  I  have  aJrcady 
stly  asserted,  or  to  be  the  means  of  affording  the  stupid 
Iversaries  of  all  liberal  studies  an  opportunity  of  accftm- 
plishini^  their  purpose." 

AlV.r  his  arrival  at  Augsbnrff,*  whithei'  he  brought  re- 
amendatory  letters  from  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  remained 
days  lx?fore  he  luid  nu  interview  with  the  cunliual, 
Bgh  frequently  5iummone4l  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
lis  he  did  by  the  advice  of  several  of  his  friends,  who 
itreated  him  not  to  hazard  a  meeting  until  he  should  be 
arnished  with  a  safe-conduct  from  the  empei*or.  On  the 
kbird  day,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  cardinal  called  upon  liini. 
requested  to  know  why  he  had  not  yet  maile  his  nppear- 
nce;  and  when  Lutlier  expUtned  the  reason,  adding  that  be 
[Md  already  applied  for  a  safe-conduct,  wliich  he  soon  hoped 
I  receive,  "  Wlmt,"  replifnl  the  messenger,  "'do  you  think 
lie  elector  will  tjike  up  arms  in  your  defence  1^' Luther  re- 
ilied,  "  He  did  not  wish  to  be  the  cause  of  it."  "If  you  had 
be  pope  and  cardinal??  in  your  power,"  aaid  the  messenger, 
"how  would  you  treat  ihem?"  "I  woidd  show  them,^  said 
Luther,  "all  possible  honour  and  reverence."  The  Italian 
•napped  his  tinkers  iu  tlie  manuer  of  his  country,  and  cried 
.Hem  !  alVer  wliirh  Luther  saw  no  more  of  him.f 

The  eafe-conducl  was  at  length  obtained,  and  was  formally 

smmunicated   by  the  imperial  senate  to  the  cardinal,  who, 

appetu^  however,  bad  been  consulted  by  the  emperor  before 

uu  lIu'  l"2tli  day  of  Ootolier,  I-'ilM.     ^laimb.  «[*.  Scrkend.  !.  jt\i.  4."!. 
TlicKi!  tncideutN  ure  iuiunl«Iy  n-lHled  by  I.uUif  r  himitelf  va  the  (^uu-al 
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he  thought  proper  to  grant  it.  On  this  important  inten-ie 
dcpemh-'il  the  event  of  the  Iteformation.  The  cardinal  was  a 
mnn  of  talents  and  mocloration,  ami  was,  moat  probably^  really 
desii'ous  of  rcstorinp  to  the  obedience  of  the  ehtiroh  one  who  had 
distinguished  himself  no  loss  by  the  abilities  which  lie  had  shown 
in  defending;  his  cau&e,  than  by  the  novelty  and  boldness  ofhis 
opinions.  Hence  Luther,  on  his  first  visit,  was  reecived  not 
only  with  kindness,  but  almost  with  respect,  by  the  cardinal,* 
who,  being  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  discnssion,  proposed 
to  him  that  he  .shnulJ  retraot  Ids  erroneous  propositions,  and 
bHouM  in  future  refrain  from  assorting  such  doclrines,  or  any 
others,  in  opposition  to  the  nnthcirity  of  the  church.f  To 
this  Luther  replied,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  errors  ; 
and  rcijuested  to  b^  informed  in  what  they  were  t^upposed  to 
coni!>ist.  It  niight  at  this  juncture  have  occurn*d  to  the 
cardinal,  that  between  an  open  o[)po3ition  to  authority,  and  a 
miseonception  of  its  ilecisJons,  there  is  a  very  evident  dia- 
linctiun.  The  answer  of  Luther  might  have  been  considered 
as  applicable  only  to  tlie  latter  ;  and  the  cardinal  might  have 
been  justified  in  inferring  that  Luther  was  an  obedient  son  of 
tlio  chuKrh,  although  he  had  mistaken  its  precepts ;  an  error 
which  he  niight  have  left  to  his  own  judgment,  or  to  the 
futtn-e  decisions  of  the  church  to  correct,  liy  this  conduct 
the  great  jioint  of  sujiremacy  and  infallibility  would  have 
been  secured  ;  and  the  construction  of  the  vobmiinous  and 
contradictory  dogmas  of  scriptures,  and  fathers,  and  councils, 
and  popes,  would  have  been  referred  to  future  decision,  in 
which  the  church  miglil  have  availed  itself  of  a  thousand 
resources  to  retain  as  much  of  its  ancient  influence  as  tlie 
eyivit  of  the  times  would  have  allowed.  Tneautiously,  how- 
ever, the  cardinal  construed  the  answer  of  Lntlier,  not  into  a 
submission  to  the  church,  but  into  a  \  Indication  oi"  Ids  own 
doclriues,  and  immediately  objected  to  him  two  points  on 
which  he  luul  advanced  erroneous  opiiii<»nM.  The  lirst  of 
these  was,  "  Tliat  the  spiritual  treasure  oi'  the  church,  wbieh 
it  distributed  in  indulgences,  did  not  consist  of  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  his  saints."  The  gueoiid,  "  Tlint  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament,  it  was  requisite  to  have 
an  absolute  faith  in  its  efficacy," 
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"^tliat  further  cotild  rcnuun  to  be  said  i>n  this  occasion  ? 
^Vcre  the  conttndin;;  i>artii-'s  to  try  the  wea|>ODS  of  controvert, 
aod  oppose  authoritj-  to  amhorilj,  through  the  immense  niasa 
of  all  that  related,  or  did  not  relate,  to  the  subject  ?  And 
at  last.  Avho  was  to  be  the  umpire  Iwtween  them  ?  Or  what 
could  prevent  either  of  the  parties  from  claimiug  tlic  honour 
of  the  victory  ? ''  The  legate  was  not,  however,  awnre  of 
his  error  ;  but  having!  cited,  on  his  part,  the  decisions  of"  the 
church,  and  in  particular,  one  of  the  cxtrarajrants  or  decretals 
of  Clement  VI.,  called  Unigemtns,  Luther  answerer!  him 
with  such  full  knowlrtlgc,  both  of  the  tenour  of  the  decree  and 
the  commentaries  upon  it,  as  to  convince  him  that  nothing 
■was  to  bo  obtointHl  by  a  further  controversy.  He  therefore 
-endeavoured  to  recover  the  srround  which  he  had  lost;  and, 
with  a  condescending  smile,  told  Luther,  that  it  weis  not  his 
intention  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  him,  but  paternally  to 
€xhort  him  to  disavow  his  errors  and  submit  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  cliureh.  Luther  had  now  felt  his  superiority, 
and  was  less  inclined  to  comply  with  tins  re<juo*t  than  before 
the  intenriew  began.  Not  choosing,  however,  and  perhaps 
not  thinking  it  safe  to  avow  an  absolute  dissent,  he  requested 
farther  time  to  deliberate,  with  which  the  cardinal  having 
complied,  he  took  his  leave. 

On  the  fi)liowiug  day,  Luther,  instead  of  attending  on  the 
cardinal,  a*  was  expected,  to  renew  the  deliberations,  made 
ids  appearance   accompanied   by  four  imperial    j^cnators,  a 
lotary.  and  witnesses,  and  delivered  to  the  cardinal  a  protest, 
in  writing,   in   which,  al'ter  recapitulating  the  proceedings 
which  had  already  taken  place,  he  declares  that  he  is  not 
conscious   of  ha\  ing  advanced   anj'tking   againist  the   holy 
ripturcs,  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  the  decrees  of  the  popes, 
right  rcas^jn;  but  that  nil  which  ho  has  said  is  catliolic, 
r,   and  true.     Being,  however,  a  man,  and  therefore 
iaiUe  to  error,  he  submits  himself  to  the  chuix-h,  and  offers 
personally,  cither  there  or  elsewhere,  to  adduce  the 
of  his  belief  and  to  reply  to  all  objections  that  may 
made  against   it.*     The  cardinal  again  adverted  to  tho 
ibjection  which  he  had  first  made  on  the  preceding  day;  but 
other,  in  reply,  only  referred  to  his  protest,  and  promisetl 
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to  gire  a  further  cx|>lan»tiuii  of  liis  tenets  iii  writing.  Ac- 
cordingly he  drew  up  a  full  statement  of  hie  opinions  on  the 
puiuU  ubjeeted  to  him,  with  the  rtrason  on  which  thej  were 
founded,  which  he  delivered  in  person,  on  the  following  day, 
to  the  caniinal,  who  affwted  to  treat  it  as  iirelevaut  to  the 
purpose,  although  lie  told  hint  tliat  lie  should  send  it  to 
Borne,  and  still  persevered  in  requiring  an  implicit  assent  to 
the  authority  of  tlie  holy  see. 

For  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  Luther  to  relax  in  Lis 
opposition,  the  cardiiml  had  recourse  to  the  interference  of 
Jolin  Staupitz,  vicar-geneml  of  the  Auguatines,^  and  Weu- 
ccalaus  Linceus,  two  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Lutbi-r:  by 
whose  persuasions  he  was  induced  to  uddiTisa  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  ackuowledgejs  that  he  has 
been  indiscreet  in  speaking  in  disrespectful  terms  of  the 
supreme  pontifi'is  and  promises  even  to  be  silent  in  future  re- 
specting indulgences,  provided  his  advensHrie^  were  also  com- 
pelled to  be  silent,  or  were  restrained  in  their  abuse  of  him. 
Conceiving,  however,  that  in  hit*  appeai'ance  and  conduct  at 
Augsburg  he  had  now  shown  a  degree  of  olKsdience  puffi- 
ciently  dangerous,  he  dulermined  to  quit  the  city.  This  re- 
solution he  communicated  to  the  cardinal  in  another  letter, 
written  with  great  temper  and  nioderution,  and  which,  wi&L 
the  former,  may  be  admitted  as  a  suiBcicnt  proof,  that  of  the 
per^nal  conduct  of  the  cardinal  towards  him  he  had  no  jost 
ground  of  complaint.  Before  his  departure,  he  prepared 
an  appeal  from  Leo  X.,  prejudice  and  misled,  to  Leo  X., 
when  better  informed  on  the  subject:  for  the  adoption  of 
which  daring  measure  he  excuses  himself.  In  liis  last  letter 
to  the  cardinal,  by  attributing  it  to  the  hardships  of  his  situ- 
ation and  tlie  advice  of  his  friends.  He  did  not,  however, 
fail  to  give  directions,  that  after  his  departure  this  appeal 
should  be  flflixed  in  the  great  square  of  the  city;  which  direc- 
tions were  punctually  complied  with. 

Notwithstanding  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  cardinal  by 
the  abrupt  departure  of  Luther,  he  did  not  exercise  the 
powers  which  had  been  Intrusted  to  him,  by  excommniki- 
cating  Luther  and  his  adherents;  but  contented  himself  with 
writing  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  expressing  his  disftppoint- 
raent  at  the  conduct  of  Luther;  and  requesting  that  if  he  still 
persevered  in  his  opposition  to  the  church,  the  elector  would 
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send  hixn  to  Romer  or  at  least   banish  him  from   his  do- 

mimons.^  The  reply  of  the  elector,  in  which  wafl  incloBed  a 
long  justificatory  epistle  from  Luther,  was  temperate,  but 
firm;  and  whilst  he  exjiressed  his  uiiwillingnew  to  approve  of 
any  erroneous  doctrines,  he  refused  to  con<lemn  Luther  be- 
fore such  errors  were  proved. 

The  important  distinction  which  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  the  cardinal  of  Gacta,  was,  however,  fully  yier- 
ceived  at  Rome.  To  the  authority  of  the  church,  Lutlier 
hfid  professed  hi?  entire  suhmiftsion;  but  he  had  contended 
that  this  anthority,  rightly  understood,  did  not  authorize  the 
opinions  which  he  had  opposed.  The  supreme  pontiff  could 
not  enter  into  a  theological  controversy  ^nth  Luther;  but  he 
could  declare  the  sense  in  which  the  sacred  writings  and  the 
former  decrees  of  the  church  sliould  be  explained.  Instead, 
tliereforo,  of  adopting  thi'  decisive  measure  of  exex>mmuDi- 
cating  the  refractoi-y  priest,  Leo  resolved  to  put  his  sincerity 
to  the  test,  by  a  step  which,  if  he  believed  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  church,  would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  returning 
to  his  duty;  and  if  not,  would  compel  him  to  descit  the 
ground  whirJi  he  hod  hitherto  maintained,  as  an  obedient 
member  of  the  church.  He  thei*efore  pubb'shed  a  bull,  which 
bears  date  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1518,  by  which  he 
declared,  in  express  terms,  that  the  pope,  ae  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  and  vicar  of  Chri&t  upon  earth,  hath  an  indisputable 
power  of  granting  indiUgences,  which  will  avail  as  well  tlie 
ttving  as  the  dead  in  purgatory;  and  that  this  doctrine  is 
^necessary  to  be  embraced  by  all  who  are  in  communion  with 

e  church.  Luther  had  now  no  resource  but  instant  sub- 
ion  or  open  contumacy,  and  being  thus  driven  to  ex- 
tremes, his  Wd  genius  pmmpted  him  to  the  latter.  Instead 
of  repeating  his  former  profession.i,  he  now  discovered  that 
the  Honmu  pontitf,  like  other  men,  might  fall  into  error;  and 
he  appealed,  by  a  new  instrument,  from  the  autliority  of 
Leo  X-  to  that  of  a  general  council.  The  bare  meiition  of 
■■ch  a  council  is,  to  the  court  of  Home,  equivalent  to  a 
dedaration  of  war;"  but  the  important  events  which  occurred 
at  this  period  turned  the  attention  of  Europe  from  theological 
discussions  to  political  debates;  and  Lutht^r  wns  suffered, 
without  any  great  interference  from  the  church  of  Itome,  to 
proceed  itL  that  course  of  conduct  from  which  every  effort 
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hitherto  incdc  to  deter  him  had  only  served  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  him  to  pei-severe. 

The  success  which  Luther  experienced  is  chiefly  to  be 
fittribuled  t<i  two  circumstances,  of  which  he  a\*ailed  himself 
with  uncornuion  di.^xterity,  to  incrcuse  the  number  of  his 
adherents  and  to  give  respcctahiUty  tt)  ]ii.s  enu^e.  Tie  was 
himself  n  man  of  considerable  Iciirning;  and  although  Ins 
chief  proficiency  was  in  ecclesiantica!  and  scfaoJastic  studies 
yet  he  was  not  destitute  of  some  acquaintance  with  polite 
literature,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  advantaj^es  which 
lie  should  olttuin  by  combiuing  his  own  cause  ^\*ith  that  of 
the  adTanccracnt  of  learning,  and  thereby  securing  the  favour 
and  assistance  of  tlie  most  eminent  scliolars  of  the  time.  In 
the  letter  already  cited,  written  by  him  to  Mdancthon,  on  hie 
leaving  AVittemberg  to  repair  to  Augsburg,  this  object  is 
apitaront;  and  many  otlier  indications  of  it  ap|>ear  in  his 
works.  His  friends  are  alwaj's  represented  by  him  as  iho 
friends  and  patraua  of  liberal  stU'Ues;  and  his  udvor.saries  are 
stigmatized,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  as  stupid,  illite- 
rate, anil  contemptible."  is^otwitlistanding  the  gravity  of 
his  cause,  he  is  at  some  times  Earcastically  jocular;  and  his 
pm-ody  on  the  first  lines  of  the  j-Eneid,  whilst  it  shows  that 
he  w»^  not  unacquainted  with  ju-oiane  writers,  contains  an 
additional  proot'  of  his  endeavours  to  mark  hi.^  enemies  as  the 
enemies  of  all  improvement.^^^  On  this  account  he  sought 
with  great  earnestness,  in  the  commencement  of  his  under- 
taking, to  attach  Erasmus  to  his  cause,  as  he  had  ah-eady 
clone  Slelancthon.'''  And  although,  by  the  violence  of  liig 
proceedings,  and  the  overbearing  manner  in  which  he  en- 
forced his  own  peculiar  opinions,  he  afterwards  lost,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  support  of  (hat  eminent  scholai',  yet  he  has 
himself  acknowledged,  that  the  credit  and  learning  of  Ei-as- 
mus  were  of  no  inconsiderable  service  to  hini.^**  This  attempt 
to  unite  tlie  cause  of  literature  with  that  of  reform  is  also 
frequently  noticed  by  Enismus.  '•  I  know  not  bow  it  has 
happened,"  says  he,  *'  but  it  is  certain  that  they  who  first 
opposed  tliemselve^  to  Luther  were  also  the  enemies  of  learn- 
ing; and  hence  its  friends  were  less  adverse  to  him,  lest  by 
ai^sisting  his  advcrsjuics  they  should  injure  tlieir  own 
cause."*  Erasmus  could,  however,  have  been  at  no  loss  to 
•  Ernsm.  Kp.  Jodoco  JonoPj  xvii.  Ep.  It*.  7ti4. 
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frnow  how  this  was  effected,  for  certninly  no  one  contributed 
to  it  in  so  eminent  a  degree  aa  hjmaelf;  as  may  siiiRvricntly 
appear  from  numerous  passages  in  Iiis  letters,    in  whieli  lie 
most  Ibrcibly  inculeated  tliese  sentiments.*^     Afterwards, 
ideed,    when    tlie  inflexible   temper   of  Luther  bad  pivcn 
ice   to  Knismus,  and  whon,  pcrbaps,  tbe  danger  of  ad- 
lering  to  him  had  increased,  Erasmus  endeavoured  to  frus- 
ite  tlift  effects  of  his   former  labours,   and  to  eonvincc  his 
iends  that  the  eause  of  learning;,  of  which  he  considered  liim- 
tlf  and  Rcuchlin  as  the  patrons  in  Germany,  Imd  no  connexion 
hatever  with  that  of  Luther.^"  But  tlie  opinion  was  now  loo 
loeply    impressed   on  the   public  mind,  and  ail   his  efforts 
ved  rather  to  establish  than  to  obliterate  it.     The  advan- 
ces winch   Luther  derived  from  this  circumstance  are  in- 
calculnhle.     Ilin  adversaries  were  treated  with   derision  and 
contempt;  and   tlie  public   ojiinion  was   so  strongly  in   bis 
.vour,  that  lits  opponents  could  scarcely  find  a  printer  in 
•many  who  would  publii^h  their  works.^'     Nor  is  it  iinpi*o- 
lable,  that  the  ^aiue  reasons  which  attached  the  most  eminent 
lolars  in  Germany  to  the  cause  of  Luther,  operated  also  in 
[ta!y  to  prevent  that  opposition  which  might  otlierwlse  have 
featcd  bis  success,  or  at  least  have  retarded  bis  progress. 
ut  .Swloleti,  Bembo,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  scholars, 
ept  aloof  from  the  contest,  unwilling  to  betray  the  interests 
of  liteniturc  by  defending  the  dogmas  of  religion;  and  left 
le  vindication  of  the  church  to  scholastic  dis]]Utantd,  exas- 
tted  bigots,  and  illiterate  nionhs,  whose  writings,  for  the 
lost  puit,  injured  the  cause  which  they  were  intended  to 
"end. 

The   other   method    adopted   by  Luther,  to  increase'  the 

umber  and  secure  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  appeared  in 

his  continual  protestations  that  ho  was  at  all  times  ready  to 

submit  his  opinions  to  the  test  of  reason  and  scripture,  and  to 

le  decision  of  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  judges.     Bold, 

id  even  sarcastic  as  his  propositions  were,  he  affected  to 

Ter  them  only  as  questions  for  disputation,  of  tlie  truth  of 

Inch  he  was  not  liimself,  in  all  cases,  fully  convinced;  and 

whilst  he  challenged  the  strictest  inquiry  of  his  adversaries, 

"le  deprecated,  as  unjust  and  tynmnical,  the  adoption  of  any 

ere  measures  against  him  until  his  errors  were  clearly  dc- 

onstrnted.     Declarations,  apparently  bo  just  and  reasonable^ 
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gained  him  many  powerful  friends.  Even  hU  sovereign  and 
great  patron,  the  elector  of  Saxoiij,  seems  tx>  bave  considered 
this  as  a  decisive  proof  of  tbe  rectitude  of  his  \-iew3,  AAer 
assurtug  the  cardinal  Kiario,  in  a  letter  which  bears  the  date 
of  August,  1518,  that  he  had  not  even  j)eru8ed  the  contro- 
versial works  of  Luther,  he  adds,  "  1  am  informed,  however, 
that  he  has  nhvajs  been  ready  to  nuike  his  iip[>eanince  before 
impartial  and  prudt'ut  judjres,  and  to  defend  his  doctrines; 
and  that  he  avows  himi^elf  willing,  on  all  occasions,  to  submit 
to,  and  embrace  those  mort'  correct  opinions,  which  may  be 
taught  hiui  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  •  In 
the  axioijus  of  Erasmus,  in  whieli  he  seems  to  have  suggested 
to  LuthiT  some  of  the  leading  points  on  whicii  lie  ought  more 
particularly  to  insist,  we  find  the  same  sentiment  repeated.^ 
It  is  also  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  letters  of  Erasraus^  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  this  part  of  the  conduct  of 
Luther  had  contributed,  in  a  gi*ent  degi-ee,  to  secure  the 
favour  and  concurrence  of  that  eminent  s<:holar.  "  The  papal 
bulls  may  have  mure  weight,"  says  he;  "  but  a  book  filled 
with  good  arguments,  derived  from  the  sacred  writings,  and 
which  pretends  to  teach  only  and  not  to  compel,  will  always 
be  preferred  by  men  of  ital  learning,  for  a  well-informed 
miud  is  easily  led  by  reason,  but  does  not  readily  submit  to 
authority."  f  This  conduct  on  tlie  part  of  Luther,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confirmed  the  attachment  of  his  friends, 
depressed  and  injured  the  cause  of  his  opponents,  who,  by 
declining  the  challenge,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  tJicy  were 
unable  to  defend  by  reason,  those  doctrines  which  they 
wished  to  enibrce  by  violence  and  by  threats.  IHausible, 
however,  as  this  conduct  may  appear  on  the  part  of  Luther, 
it  must  be  confet4sed  that  its  success  was  much  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  hai  e  been  expected  from  it,  and  that  it  was, 
in  fact,  little  more  than  a  veil  thrown  over  the  eyes  both  of 
his  enemies  and  his  triends.  Both  parties  might,  ^vitbout  any 
extraordinary  sagacity,  have  perceived,  that  between  an  entire 
obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Romish  church  and  a  direct 
opposition  to  them,  there  is  no  medium.  To  doubt  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see  in  matters  of  faith,  to  call 
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upon  her  to  defend  her  doctrines  by  uiT^umcnts,  to  question 
the  rectitude  ol'  thuse  opinions  which  have  been  silently  and 
peapecti'ullj  assented  to  for  aj^Rs,  to  assert  those  of  a  contrury 
tenor,  to  enforce  theni  not  only  by  reason  and  scriptare,  but 
by  sarcjism  and  abuse,  and,  jinally,  to  impeach  the  authority 
'if  the  church  its(*lf  by  requiring  the  dispute  to  be  heard  by 
rtial  judt^e^  i*  to  throw  off  all  obcdienec  and  to  appear 
;  open  relicUion.     Could  the  supreme  pontiff  lay  aside  his 
foIlibUity,  and,  surrounded  by  the  venerable  college  of  car- 
dinals, enter  into  a  di.tpnte  with  a  German   monk   on  ques- 
tions which  involved  both  the  spiritual  and  temj>oral  authority 
of  the  holy  see?     Could  the  successor  of  St.  Pctur  betray 'the 
rests  of  his  high  oflice,  and  consent  to  submit  the  decision 
points  of  faith  to  any  inferior  tribunal?     Was  it  to  be 
atcd,  that  an  ol)gcur«  individual  should  be  allowed  to 
;  at  lai^e  througli  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  decisions  of 
councils,  and  the  deeretaU  ami  bulls  of  two  hundred  successive 
pontittis  in  order  to  convict  the  cliurch  itself  of  error  and  to 
ombat  her  with  her  own  weapons  ?  If  it  had  been  [wssible  that 
be  pontiff  and  his  advisers  could  have  stooped  to  this  humi- 
liation, he  must  have  appeared  to  the  world  as  a  self- convicted 
^^mpostor,  and  the  triumph  of  Luther  would  have  been  com- 
^■^ete.     But  although    the   pope  and  his  adherents  were  in 
^^Ko  danger  of  di><gracing  themselves,  by  eubniitling  their  cause 
^^k  Uie  test  of  reason  and  scripture,  yet  they  imprudently  snf- 
^^fered  themselves  to  be  discouuteuanced  and  repulsed  by  the 
bold  attitude  and  daring  approach  of  their  adversiu-y;  and 
Luther,    individually,    for   a   long   time   l>a!anced  ilic  scale 
against  the  whole  Clu-istian  world,  and  at  length  broke  the 
beam    which    he   could    not   wliolly   incline   in    his  favour. 
JWarraly  as  the   protestant   writer^;  have  inveighi^d  against 
lie  arrrtgancc  and  unbending  pride  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta 
od  the  other  opponents*  of  LutUtir,"'-'  it  is  sufficiently  clear, 
at  the  cau&e  of  tlie  church  was  rather  injured  by  the  con- 
cension  and  moileration  which  he  experienced,  as  well  as 
the  writers  who  entered  with  him  into  discussions  on  con- 
dogmas  imd  inti*icate  points  of  faith.    The  lirst  measure 
ted  by  Luther  in  the  puhlieatiou  of  Ids  prui)ositions  at 
rUtember^,   was  sulKciently  hostile  to   have  justified   the 
DDtiH'  in  calling  upon  liim  for  an  unqualilied  subnusaion,  and 
case  of  refusal  or  hesitation,  to  have  sopanUed  him,  as  an 
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infected  limb,  from  the  body  of  the  church.  Of  the  feeble 
conduct  of  the  Boman  see,  both  on  this  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, Luther  was  well  aware,  and  had  employed  his  time 
to  such  advantage,  that  before  Leo  assailed  him  with  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  he  was  already  prepared  to  obviate 
their  effects,  to  retort  violence  for  violence  and  abuse  for 
abuse.  Throughout  all  his  writings,  this  great  reformer  has 
represented  his  own  cause  as  the  cause  of  truth,  of  religion, 
of  justice,  and  of  sound  learning;  and  by  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  these  topics,  his  efforts  were,  in  a  great  degree, 
crowned  with  success.  Being  thus  aware  of  the  weapons  to 
which  he  owed  his  victory,  he  was  enabled,  after  he  had  once 
established  himself  in  the  public  opinion,  to  defend  himself 
against  those  who  presumed  to  differ  from  him,  as  he  had 
before  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome;  and  the  conduct  of 
Luther  in  enforcing  his  own  peculiar  dogmas,  and  silencing 
those  who  opposed  his  tenets,  may  justify  the  assertion,  that 
if  he  had  been  pope  instead  of  Leo  X.,  he  would  have  de- 
fended the  church  against  a  much  more  formidable  adversary 
than  the  monk  of  Wittemberg. 
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EDcDuro^Dieni  given  to  men  of  lolruti*  at  norao — Italian  f oeis — Sauazzara 
— TcbiJdeo — Demardo  Aficolri,  called  L'Vnioo  Aretino — Bembo — 
Brazzauo — Molzn — Ariostu — Hii"  upologue  rtiapeciiu^'  Leo  X. — Effect 
of  hill  writings  oji  etc  taste  of  EiirniJe — Viitom  G^ilomia — Veruuica 
Gamtmrft — Coslnnjia  D'Avalos^Tuniii  D'Arogoan — Gnsporn  Stampo^ — 
I^nrH  Baiuferrii — "  I^  Powiii  BeiiJescu" — T'nuiceBtu  Bemi — CtariiCter 
of  his  wrIilDgs— His  "Orlioiilo  Iiiniimomio" — Teoflla  Folengi — His 
Mnmrouic  pncniH  nnil  other  works — Imitnlors  of  the  aiirieiit  cliusic 
wrileTs — -Tris.iino-^lntrtKlncPS  tlif  "  Versi  Sciolti,"  or  llaliaii  hlaiijt 
»erse — 11  is  "  Ituliu  Liberatu  iln'  Goii"^ — (iiovonni  Riicellttl — Hifl  didaoUc 
poem  *'  Le  Api" — Hi»  trai^ptJy  of  *'  Orpatc" — Liiif»i  Ahunniiiii — His  poum 
vutitlHl  "  La  Collivnaicnt'" — Ueneral  clnssiflcaliou  of  the  IttJIan  writers 
~-Tbe  lialiim  dnuna. 


The  traaquillily  -which  Italy  now  eujoyed,  and  the  favour 
od  munificence  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  at  length  called  fnrtli 
id  expanded  those  seeds  i)f  crcnius,  which,  although  thpy 
ul  been  sown  by  the  provident  hand  ol'  his  father  at  tlie 
of  tlio  preceding  century,  had,  under  the  dark  and 
ormy  pontilicntos  of  his  predecessors,  narrowly  egeaped 
Qtirc  extirpation.  From  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X., 
be  city  of  Rome  had  become  the  general  resort  of  men  of 
ilents  and  of  h^arning  from  all  parts  of  Italy;  who,  being 
ttracted  as  well  hy  the  charms  of  that  literary  society  which 
rafl  thoi*o  to  be  met  with,  as  by  the  weil-knowu  disposition 
'  the  pontiff  to  encourage  and  reward  superior  merit,  eitlier 
Jtose  that  place  as  their  stationary  residence,  or  paid  it  long 
n<J  frequent  visits.  Nor  was  it  only  to  the  grave  and  tlie 
rncd  that  Rome  held  forth  its  attractions.  VThoevcr  ex- 
elied  in  any  art  or  acconipli.shmcnt  tliat  could  afford  annise- 
~xn«nt ;  whoever,  in  short,  could  render  himself  eithfir  tlie 
cuui^e,  or  the  object,  of  mirth^  was  certain  of  receiving  at 
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Rome^  and  even  in  the  pontiflcal  palaoe,  a  hcnrty  welcome 
and  oftmi  11  splendid  reward. 

In  tlic  {ray  tribe  that  exist  only  in  the  sunshine  of  prosjierity, 
the  poets  h(dd  a  distinguislied  rank ;  bnt  the  fountJiiii  of 
Ptietry  i-on  at  tliis  time  in  two  separate  currents,  and  wtiilst 
some  ol'  them  drank  at  tlie  Tusean  gtrcam,  a  still  gi-eater 
number  imbibed  the  pure  waters  fi-om  the  Latiau  spring.  In 
considering  the  state  ot"  polite  letters  at  this  period,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  this  distinction  ;  and  our  tirst 
attention  will  therefore  be  turned  towards  those  \VTitcrs  who 
are  chiefly  known  to  the  present  times  by  their  poetical  pro- 
ductions in  their  native  tongue. 

Among  those  few  men  of  distinguished  talents  who,  after 
having  ornamented  tlie  academy  of  Naples,  had  survived  the 
desolation  of  their  country,  and  whose  exertions  contributed 
to  the  preBcrvation  of  a  true  taste  in  Italian  composition, 
Sanazzai'o  must  not  be  foi^otteu.  h\  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages  we  have  seen  him  on  several  occasions  employing 
hi^  powers  in  exciting  Ids  countrymen  to  resist  their  invaders, 
or  in  expressing  his  indignant  sorrow  at  their  bubjugalion. 
His  Italian  compositions  seem  to  have  been  cliietiy  produced 
before  the  pontiticate  of  Leo  X.,  and  it  has  already  been 
remarked,  that  the  superior  applause  obtained  by  Pietro 
Dcmbo  in  his  Italian  writings  is  supposed  to  have  induced 
Sonazzaro  to  diifict  his  talents  towards  the  cultivation  of  the 
Ijatin  tongue.  It  may,  however,  ^vith  justice  be  observed, 
that  if  tlie  Venetian  excel  the  Neapolitan  in  elegance  and 
correctness  of  style,  yet,  in  vigour  of  fancy  and  strength  of 
expression,  the  latter  hoA  generally  the  advantage.'  ^or  can 
ii  be  doubted,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  exertions  and 
undertaken  a  witrk  deserving  of  liis  talents,  he  would  have 
et*tablislied  a  iv.putation  as  an  Italian  poet,  which  would 
searccly  have  been  exeelled  by  that  of  any  other  writer  of 
wbom  Italy  can  boast.^ 

Another  surviving  member  of  the  Nea[K>litan  academy  was 
Antonio  Tebaldeo,  of  whose  writings  some  speeiinens  have 
idso  been  given  In  the  foregoing  pages.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ferrara,  bom  in  the  year  1463,*  ami  educated  to  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine;  in  which,   however,  it  is  not  probable 
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ihftt  be  mHde  any  great  proficiency,  as  it  appears  that  from 
Jus  youtli  he  hud  been  dtwoted  to  tlie  study  of  jioetiy  and 
was  accustomed  to  recite  his  verses  to  the  music  of  his  hite. 
collcotiou  of  his  poems  was  publislicd  by  his  cousta  Jiicopo 
ebaidtfo  at  Modena,  in  the  yeAi-  1499;  contrary,  us  it  has 
said,  to  the  wishes  of  the  author,  who  was  sensible  of 
iaaccurucies  and  deiect».-*  It  wa-s  probably  lor  this 
reason  that  lie  turned  his  attention  to  Latin  poetry,  in  which 
iie  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  more  successful  than  in  his 
talian  compoaitione,*  Soon  after  the  elevation  of  Leo  X^ 
'ebaldeo  took  up  his  residence  in  Home,  and  the  ponlid'  is 
Id  to  have  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  five  hundred 
ducats  iu  i^turn  for  a  JjAtin  epigrum  in  Iiis  pruise.f  A  more 
Authentic  testimony  of  the  high  favour  whic)i  he  had  obtained 
ith  the  pontiff,  api>cars  in  a  letter  yet  preserved  from  Leo  to 
le  c&nons  of  Verona,  recommending  to  thora  one  Domizio 
'(Hiicdelll,  a  scholar  of  Tebaldeo,  '■  whom,"  says  \iv,  speaking 
if  the  master,  ''  I  greatly  esteem,  both  for  the  juxiCciency 
which  he  has  made  in  useful  studies,  and  for  his  poetical 
talents."^  Ilis  apprctbation  is  also  expressed  in  terms  of 
equal  kindness,  on  recommending  Tebaldeo  to  the  ufHce  of 
superintendent  of  th«  bridge  of  Sorga;  an  employment  whi<'h 
probably  required  no  personal  utleudance,  and  tertaiuly  pro- 
^aocd  u  cout^tderable  income,  as  the  pontiff  add:ii  as  a  reason 
for  his  iuterference,  '*  that  it  might  cnablo  Tebaldeo  to  sup- 
t  himself  in  aflluence."  After  the  denth  of  Leo  X.,  Te- 
idco  continued  to  reside  hi  Uome,  but  with  Ids  great  patron 
iC  appeal's  to  have  lost  the  uiears  of  even  a  competent  snp- 
and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  iiembo,  who  afforded  him  n 
b^mponiry  asaistaiice.^  He  livtd  until  the  year  1537.  and 
for  a  considerable  time  betbrc  his  death  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  "  haviD<r  no  other  complaint,"  as  wo  are  informed  by  one 
of  his  (riends,  "  than  the  loss  of  his  relish  for  wine.  At  the 
ifi  time  he  poured  forth  his  epigrams  with  greater  profu- 
lion  than  ever,  and  was  surroundfid  at  all  liours  by  his  lenrni^d 
icndsT  but  after  the  itivectiveK  which  be  had  written  nguinat 
Prencb,  some  of  which  we  havf  belVnx:  had  occasion  to 
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notice,  h  may  surprise  bs  to  licar  tbat  he  had  "  become  their 
warm  partisan,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  emperor ."* 
From  the  censures  of  Muratori,  who  considers  Tebaldeo  as 
one  of  the  corrupters  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  age,t  he  has 
been  defended  by  several  authors,  and  among  tlie  rest  by 
Baruffalda  and  Tiraboscbi;  the  latter  of  whom,  although  he 
acknowledges  his  defeets,  asserts  his  claim  to  rank  among  the 
beat  poets  of  his  time.* 

Not  less  celebrated  for  bis  poetical  effusions,  and  mueU 
more  distinguished  by  his  exquisite  skill  in  adapting  his 
verses  to  the  music  with  which  he  accompanied  them,  was 
Bernardo  Accolti  of  Arezzo,  usually  called,  on  account  of  hia 
excellence  in  this  department,  IJ  Unico  Arclino.^  He  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Benedetto  Accolti,  iiuthor  of  the  wcU-kuown 
hLstory  of  the  cru9atles;§  and  his  elder  brother,  Pietro  Accolti, 
was  (bguiiied  by  Julius  II.  with  the  rank  of  cardinal.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  and  is 
enumerated  by  Castiglione  among  those  eminent  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  every  evening  in  the  apartmenta 
of  the  ducliess,  for  the  enjoyment  of  literary  conversation,! 
On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  he  was 
received  with  great  favour  by  the  pope,  who  soon  afterwards 
appointed  him  one  of  the  apostolic  secretaries;  an  employment 
which  conferred  both  honour  and  emolument.  It  has  also 
been  asserted  that  Leo  was  so  delighted  with  his  uncommon 
talents,  that  he  conferrt^d  on  Mm  the  duchy  of  Ncpi;^  and 
although  this  has  been  denied  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
letters  of  Accolti,  in  whicli  he  complains  that  he  had  been 
divested  by  Paul  III.  of  the  sovereignty**  of  this  place,  which 
he  had  purchased  with  his  own  money;  yet  it  is  a,  matter  of 
little  importance  whether  ho  owed  his  possessions  to  the  gift 
of  the  pope,  or  purchased  them  by  the  aid  of  his  bounty;  and 
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in  fact,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  he  attributes  this  flcqtiisition 
as  well  to  liis  own  merits  as  to  the  money  disbursed  by  him.* 
This  dominion  wa.s  afterwards  restored  to  him,  it  Appearing 
that  he  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  illoa:itimat«  son,  Alfonso.* 
Ol"  the  ftftlonishing  effects  which  the  talents  of  Accolti  pro- 
duced amung  all  ranks  of  people  nt  l^)me,  long  after  tlie  time 
of  Leo  X.,  a  very  particislar  account  is  given  by  liis  licen- 
tjoud  counii'yman,  Fietro  Ax-etiiio,  who  assures  us»  "  that  when 
.was  known  in  Rome  that  the  celestial  Bcrntirdo  Accolti 
btendcd  to  recite  his  verses,  the  shops  were  shut  up  as  for  a 
holiday,  and  all  persons  hastened  to  partake  of  tlie  entei'tain- 
uient.     That  on  such  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
prelates  and  eliief  persons  of  ihn  city,  honoured  by  tlie  solemn 
light  of  torches,  and  uttended  by  n  numerous  body  of  Swisa 
Qards."     The  same  author  also  adds,  that  he  was  himself 
nee  sentbytbc  pope  to  request  that  Accolti  would  favour  his 
[loliness  with  a  visit,  as  he  had  oh^^ady  promised;  ond  that 
the  poet  "  nt)  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  the  -Nenerable 
hull  of  St.  Veter,  tlmn  the  vicar  of  Christ  cried  out,  *  Open 
all  the  doors,  and  let  in  the  crowd.'     Accolti  tfien  recited  a 
Ternal^'  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin;  with  which  his 
anditors  were  so  delighted,  that  they  unanimously  exclaimed, 
*Long  live  the  divine  poet,  the  unparalleled  Accolti!''' 
^^_    l>iatinguished  as  Accolti  was  by  such  unbtanided  approba- 
^Bk>n>  one  circumstance  only  is  wanting  to  his  glury^that 
^Htts  works  should  have  perished  along  with  him.     Unfortu- 
^^Ltely,  however,  some  of  them  have  iiurvived  their  author, 
^Tnd  Although  they  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  merit,  yet  they 
ore  so  far  inferior  to  the  idea  that  must  have  been  formed  of 
then)  from  the  accounts  given  of  their  astonishing  efibcts,  as 
greatly  to  deti-act  from  his  fame.     Among  these  is  hid  di*a- 
matic  poem,  entitled  Virginia,  written  in  ottava  and  terza  rima, 
and  represented  for  the  tii-st  time  at  Siena,  on  the  marriage  of 
lie  Miignilieo  Antonio  Spanoelii."     This  piece,  which  may  be 
lumenited  amongst  the  earliest  productions  of  the  Italian 
is  founded  on  the  story  of  GUetta  di  Nerbona,  one  of 
!  novels  of  Boccaccio;  but  the  scene  is  cliangcd  from  Frimee 
Naples,    and   the    nanic  of    Virffiniti   was  given  by  the 
uthor  to  his  heroine,  in  reference  to  that  of  his  own  daughter. 
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who  became  the  vrife  of  tha  count  Carlo  MaUtcati,  lord  of 
Sogliano.'*  Of  the  lyric  pieces  of  Accolti,  which  are  not 
numerouii,  his  StramboUi  have  been  most  commended,"*  and 
of  these  his  verseu  entitled  Julia  are  incomparably  the  best." 
Besides  the  writings  of  Accolti  which  have  been  published, 
he  left  B  poem  in  manuscript,  entitled  The  liberality  of  Leo.  X^ 
which  an  eminent  critic  asserts  was  written  In  a  tine  style, 
and  full  of  matter.*^  Of  his  style  a  very  (sufficient  spccimcii 
remains,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  regret  the  loss  of  those 
anecdoteB,  which  the  poem  of  Accolti  would  have  transmitted 
to  us  respecting  Leo  X.,  and  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
havo  done  so  much  honour  to  his  memorj*. 

The  jjcffion,  however,  to  whom  the  Italian  critic*  have 
unanimously  attributed  the  praise  of  having,  both  by  hu 
precept  and  example,  revived  a  true  taste  in  Tuscan  literoturev 
was  a  native  of  Venice,  the  iUuslrious  I'ietro  Bembo.  ''  Ik 
was  he  who  opened  a  new  Augustan  age,  who  emulated 
Cicero  and  Virgil  with  equal  suecess,  and  recalled  in  \\\» 
writings  the  elegance  and  purity  of  Fetrarcn  and  of  Boc- 
caccio.*'t  The  early  part  of  the  life  of  Bembo  had  been 
divided  between  amusement  and  study;  but  neither  the  cir- 
cumstances of  hia  family  nor  his  own  exertions  had  enabled 
him  to  provide  for  his  support,  in  a  manner  equal  to  his  rank 
or  his  habits  of  life.  His  appointment  by  Leo  X-  to  the 
important  office  of  pontifical  pecretary,  not  only  gave  liim  a 
fixed  rcsidf  nee,  but  enabled  him  by  its  emoluments  to  secure 
a  reapectoblr  competency;  hia  salary  of  one  thousand  cxowns 
having  bncn  increased  by  the  grant  of  ecclesiastical  revenues 
to  the  annual  amount  of  three  thousand.^  The  society 
which  Bemlw  met  with  at  Rome  was  highly  congenial  to  his 
taste;  and  he  appears,  from  hi«  letters,  to  have  enjoyed  it  with 
no  common  relish.  Amongst  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
associates  we  find  the  cardinals  da  Bibbieua  and  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  the  i>oets  Tebaldeo  and  Accolti,  the  inimitable  artist, 
Rafiaelle  d'  Urbino,  and  the  nWM>mfjrished  nobleman,  Baldos- 
saPR  Crwtiglionc.  The  high  reputation  which  Bembo  enjoyed 
throughout  nil  Italy,  induced  the  i>onliff  to  employ  him  ooca- 
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aionallj  in  iatportant  embaaeies;  but  Bembo  was  designed  hy 
asture  ratber  for  an  elegant  wnter  than  a  skilful  negotiator, 
tod  hia  missions  were  seldom  crowned  with  suceetts.  In  the 
execution  of  bis  office  as  pontifical  seo-etary,  he  is,  however, 
entitltxl  to  great  commendation,  und  the  letters  written  by 
him  and  his  associate  Sadoleti,  first  demonstrated  that  the 
parity  of  the  Latin  idioni  was  not  incouipntiblewith  the  forms 
of  business  and  the  transaction  of  public  affairs.  A  short  time 
before  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  Bembo  had  retirtd  from  Rome, 
<m  account,  aa  has  been  generally  supposed,  of  the  iiitirm 
at*>  of  his  health;  but  there  is  reason  to  ciineludt;  that  al- 
lloufrh  this  was  the  ])retext,  he  had  some  cause  of  di^fiatisfac- 
tion  with  the  pontilf,  and  that  he  left  It  with  a  resolution 
never  more  to  return.'^  Being  now  released  from  the  carea 
of  business,  he  chose  as  his  residence  the  city  of  Padua.  He 
had  already  selected  as  the  partner  of  his  leisure  n  young 
woman  named  Blorosina,  whom  he  frequently  meniinns  in  his 

I  letters,  and  wlto  conlinut^^  to  I'eside  with  liini  until  (ho  time 
■  her  death,  in  the  year  1535;  n  [M'rtud  of  nearly  twenty-two 
■tears.     By  her  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  to  whose 
Uncation    he   paid   particuhu*   attention.'^      The    revenues 
Vhich    he   derived  from  his  ecclesiastical  preferments  now 
BDablcd  him  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  a  private  life,  fh-votid  to 
his  own  studies  and  pleasures,  and  to  the  society  of  his  friends. 
He  here  formed,  by  great  expense  and  assiduity,  a  collection 
the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
bich  in  point  of  number  and  valuo  was  exeoiided  by  very 
in   Italy.     Of  these  works,  tlie  gi-eater  part  have  since 
en  inc_ori>orated  into  the  Ubrary  of  the  Vati^ain.    To  theae 
I  added  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  enriched  with  other 
Bcient  specimens  of  art.     A  piirt  of  Iiim  time  wns  .<pcnt  at 
^country  residence  of  Villa-bozzii,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pudua, 
here  he    devoted  himself   to  the  study   of  boliiny.      The. 
den  which  he  here  complcte<l  and  furnished  witli  plants  is 
iced  by  various  authors.     In  this  state  of  independence,  a 
part  of  his  writings  wns  produce<l,  and  such  was  the 
tppioess  which  he  cnjnyi^,  that  wlien,  in  the  year  1539,  he 
uupxpc<rtcdly  nominated  by  Tuul  IIL  to  the  rank  oC  car- 
nal, he  is  said  to  have  hesitated  for  somo  time  whether  he 
auld  accept  that  dignity.'^     His  choice  was,   however,  at 
Bt  determined  by  his  having  necidentidly  beurdj  at  tiie  cetc' 
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bration  of  mass,  the  priest  pronounce  the  words,  "Peter, 
follow  me,'**  which  he  chose  to  understand  as  applied  to  him- 
ftelf.  He  now  fince  more  repaiitid  to  Rome,  where  lie  was 
highly  favoured  by  the  pontifl',  wlio  confenvd  upon  him 
many  luerativu  benefices;  and  where  he  foutid  in  the  college 
many  of  his  former  friends,  particularly  the  cardinals  Con- 
tartno,  Sadoleti,  CoPtese,  and  the  English  cardinal,  Re;rinttM 
Pole,  who  then  held  a  high  rank  both  in  the  political  and 
literary  world.  In  this  city  Brmbo  terminated  his  days,  in 
the  year  lo47,  being  then  upwards  of  seventy-six  yeara  of 
age,''^ 

The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  the  writings  of 
Bembo  by  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  have  been  confirmed 
hy  the  best  crities  of  succeeding  times;  nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  by  selecting:  as  his  models  Buccaccio  and  Petrai'ca,  and 
by  combining  tlicir  excellences  with  his  own  correct  and  ele- 
gant tiiste,  he  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  bani&h  that 
rusticity  of  style  which  characterized  tlie  writings  of  most  of  , 
the  Italian  authors  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  sixteenth. 
century.  Ilis  authority  and  example  produced  an  astonishing 
eifuct,  and  atimng  hia  disciples  and  imitators  may  be  found 
mtiny  of  the  first  scholars  and  most  distinguished  wrilera  of 
the  ftge.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  merit  of 
Ids  works  consists  ratlier  in  purity  and  correctness  of  diction, 
than  in  vigour  of  sentiment  or  variety  of  poetical  ornament; 
and  thai  tliey  exhibit  but  little  diversit}-,  either  of  character  or 
subject,  having  for  the  most  pait  been  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  an  amorous  passion.  His  Canzone  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Carlo  has  been  highly  eoiimiendcd,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  jiossess  merit,  withuut,  however,  exhibiting  that 
warmth  of  natural  feeling  which  such  uu  occasion  might  be 
expected  to  produce.  In  estimating  with  impartiality  the 
talents  of  Bembo,  and  ascertaining  the  services  which  he 
rendertnl  to  the  progress  of  taste,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  advancement  of  Italian  poetry  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Italian  langu^e;  between  tlie  effarta 
of  genius  and  the  result  of  industry.  The  imetical  worics  of 
Bembo  consist  chiefly  of  SoneUi  mid  Canzoni,  in  the  style  of 
Petrarca,  and  are  frequently  more  cori'ect  and  chaste,  but  at 
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the  same  time  more  animpassioned  and  cold,  than  the  model 
on  which  they  are  formed.  In  the  perusal  of  these  pieces  we 
perceive  nothing  of  that  genuine  feeling,  wjuch,  proceeding 
from  the  heart  of  the  autlior,  makes  a  direct  and  irresistible 
sppeul  to  that  of  the  reader;  and  hut  little  even  of  that  se- 
condary characteristic  of  genius  ivhich  luxuriates  in  the 
regions  of  fancy,  and  by  its  vivid  and  rapid  imagery  delights 
the  imap;ination.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  these  pieces  stand 
approved  to  our  deliberate  judgment,  we  fee!  a  conviction 
that  any  person  of  good  taste  and  extensive  reading  might,  by 
a  due  portion  of  labour,  produce  works  of  eqnal  merit.  That 
this  conviction  is  well  founded,  is  proved  in  no  unequivocal 
manner,  by  the  innumerable  throng  of  writers  who  have  imi- 
tated the  manner  of  Bcml>o;  and  wlio,  availing  themselves  of 
the  example  of  this  scholastic  style  of  composition,  have  inun- 
dated Italy  with  writings  which  seldom  exhibit  any  distinction, 
either  of  clmrncter  or  of  merit.  That  the  intrfwluetion  of  this 
manner  of  writing  was  fatal  to  thi*  higher  productions  of 
genius,  cannot  be  doubted.  Internal  worth  Wiis  sacrificed  to 
external  ornament.  The  vehicle  was  gilt  and  polished  to  the 
highest  degree,  but  it  contained  nothing  of  any  value;  and 
the  whole  attention  of  these  writers  was  employed,  not  in 
discovering  what  t^hould  be  said,  but  /low  it  should  be  said.'^ 
One  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of  Bembo,  as  well  in 
his  various  embassies  and  public  concerns,  as  in  his  literary 
occupation.^  was  his  countrj-raan,  Agostino  Beazzano,  who, 
I  although  he  was  only  descended  from  a  family  of  the  order  of 
^^Veaetian  citizens,  enumerated  among  hU  ancestors  Francesco 
^^PeazKunn,  great  chancellor  of  the  republic.  Agostino  was  a 
knight  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  frequently  di.^patched  by  Leo  X. 
on  missions  of  great  importance."^  Such  was  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  concerns  of  the  Roman  court,  and  his  experience 
In  matters  of  business,  that  he  was  consulted  at  Rome  as  an 
oracle.  I5y  the  bounty  of  Leo  X.  he  became  possessed  of 
rich  church  preferments,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he 
Kpired  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal;  although  in  one  of  his  Latin 
ems,  addressed  to  Lcf>  X.,  he  profc-^sea  not  to  have  earned 
.  Tievirs  so  high.'"  An  inlirm  state  of  health  compelled  him, 
on  after  the  death  of  Leo,  to  quit  the  Roman  court,  and  the 
tst  eighteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  at 
Provigi,  where  he  endeavoured,  not  without  success,  to  aUe- 
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Tiate  the  pains  or  exhilarate  the  languor  of  sickneBS,  hj 
delights  of  Miidy  and  the  Rociety  of  hin  friends.     Among  the 
Tarious  tributes  of  respect  to  his  memory,*  it  may  be  aulfi- 
cieot  to  notice,  that  he  i.<  enumerated  by  ArJosto  among  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age.'*-' 

From  the  works  of  Bcazzano,  it  appeflra  that  he  maintained 
ft  literary  intercourse  with  mo8t  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
time.  His  Latin  writings  ai'e  deservedly  preferred  to  thooo 
in  his  native  tongue,  which  are  not  wholly  divested  of  the 
rusticity  which  ppcvailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  his  ^nneL»,  a  greiii  part  are  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Ctiarlcs  V.  The  rest  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
•commendation  of  Leo  X.,^  of  Pictro  Bembo,  of  the  marquie 
del  Vasto,  and  other  diatinginghed  characters.  Among  them 
are  also  several  addressed  to  Titian,  the  eminent  painter,  in 
terms  of  liigb  admii-atioii  and  great  eateem. 

Another  author,  equally  rcicbrated  for  his  Italian  and  lus 
Latin  productions,  is  the  elegant  Francesco  Maria  Molaa,^ 
whose  writings  have  a  more  distinctive  cbarftcter  than  those 
(^mORt  of  his  contemporaries,  and,  by  their  peculiar  tendemeas 
and  expression,  might  eotitle  their  author  to  the  appeUation 
of  the  Tibullus  of  his  age.  He  was  boru  of  a  n<»ble  family  at 
Modena,  in  the  year  14S9,  and  having  been  sent  by  his  father 
to  Rome,  bad  there  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  in  his 
early  studies  with  the  accomplished  JIarc  Antonio  Flaminio, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  Latin  poets  of  the  oge.^'  AAer 
having  made  an  uncommon  proticieacy  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  acquired  also  a  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew tongue,  which  then  first  began  to  be  studied  iu  Italy, 
be  was  recalled  by  his  fatlicr  to  Modena,  where,  in  llio  year 
1512,  he  married  and  took  up  his  residence. I  Ue  had,  how- 
ever,  already  distinguished  himself  by  several  admired  pro- 
ductions; and  Imviag  heard  of  the  extraordinary  lil>erabty  of 
Leo  X.  towai-ds  men  of  talentis  and  particularly  those  who 
excelled  in  poetry,  he  felt  such  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
return  to  Rome,  that  neither  the  remonstrances  of  his  parents, 
nor  his  affection  for  his  wife  and  children,  could  prevent  him 
from  carrying  his  purpose  into  execution.  Ue  accordingly 
sonrived  at  that  city  about  the  close  of  the  year  1516,  under 
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ibe  pretext  of  forwurdiug  a  law-suit  in  which  his  family  was 
BtTolved,  but  to  which  it  appeara  he  afterwards  paid  very 
fittle  attention.*  Here  he  soon  formed  an  intimate  acquaint 
ince  with  Filippo  Berooldo,  tb«n  librarian  of  the  Vatic-un, 
Sodolcti,  Bcmbo^  Colocci,  Tcbaldeo,  and  the  other  distin- 
gniflUed  scholars  of  Rome,  to  whom  his  society  was  highly 
^acx:eptablc.  In  this  situation  he  appears  wbolly  to  have  for- 
;otten  his  country,  his  parcntii,  his  family,  and  his  wife,  and 
.ve  mingled  the  studies  of  literature  with  the  grntification 
licentious  passion  for  a  Koraau  lady;  in  consequence  of 
wtich  he  received  a  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  unknown 
aflBSfisio,  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  t  Soon  at^er  the 
death  of  Leo  X.  he  quitted,  the  city  of  liome,  in  common  with 
many  other  eminent  and  learned  men,  who  fotind  in  Adrian 
VI.,  the  Rue^e-ssor  of  Leo,  a  pontiff  wlio  held  all  the  produc- 
tions of  literature  and  of  lu-t  in  the  utmost  contempt.'**-  Instead, 
however,  of  returning  to  Iiis  family,  Molza  retired  to  Bologna, 
where  he  eoon  became  deeply  enamoured  of  Camilla  Gronzaga, 
a  lady  of  rank  and  beauty,  and  a  wai'm  admii'er  of  Italian 
poetry.  By  her  attractions  he  was  detained  there  two  years; 
although  it  has  been  supposed  that  liis  pa^ssion  was  merely  of 
a  Platonic  kind.^  The  life  of  Molza  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  wholly  dindod  between  poetry  and  dissipation.-'*  Dur- 
ing the  transitory  splendour  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici, 
he  was  one  of  tlie  brlglitcst  ornaments  of  liis  court,  and  by 
bisextraordiHiu'y  talents  and  vivacity  attracted  the  admiration, 
and  even  conciliated  the  e?iteem  and  alFection  of  a  lai-ge  circle 
friends."  Aftvr  having  abandoned  his  wife  and  his  off- 
iriog,  and  been  disiuljcrited  by  hia  father,  he  at  length 
hid  days  by  that  disease  which  afforded  a  subject 
>ro  for  ftis  admirable  poem,  to  which  the  complaints 
£0,  expressed  in  verees  of  equal  elegance,  might  serve 
as  a  supplement  and  a  comment^ 
The  most  oelebrateil  comptistiion  of  Molza,  in  the  Italian 
iMiguage,  is  his  pastoral  Pt/emv-Ho,  entitled.  La  Ninfa  Tibe- 
fwa^  written  in  praise  of  Faustina  Mancini,  a  Roman  lady, 
who  then  engaged  his  ardent  but  volatile  aifections.  Some 
of  his  Canzoni  have  also  great  morit,  and  unite  considerable 
vipHV  «i'  sentiment  with  great  simplicity  and  elegance  of  ex- 
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Son.  Thid  niny  suffiriently  upppiir  from  one  of  these 
productions,  which  was  probably  addressed  to  IppoHto  de' 
Sledici,  and  in  which  he  laments  that  his  joun<;  putron  did 
not  enjoy  those  opportunities  of  signalizing  himself  by  his 
great  talents,  which  would  have  been  afibrded  him  under  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  At  the  same  time  regretting  the  sud- 
den extinction  of  thow^  hopos  which  the  virtncB  and  mimifi- 
cence  of  that  pontiff'  bad  inspired. 

Whilst  many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Italy, 
attracted  by  the  generosity  of  the  pontiff,  had  taken  up  their 
residence  in  Rome,  the  celebrated  Ariosto,  the  chief  favourite 
of  the  miiscss  and  the  glory  of  his  age,  remained  at  Ferrara, 
attaehfHl  to  the  court  oi'  the  cnrdiiial  Ip|>oiito  d'  Kate,  in  whose 
employment  he  had  lived  from  the  year  1503.-'  During  this 
period  he  had  rendered  many  important  ser\'iccs  to  Alfonso, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  both  in  a  civil  and  military  capacity,  in  the 
former  of  which  he  had  incurred  no  less  danger  than  in  the 
latter,  particularly  on  his  embassy  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1512, 
to  ftppeasi^  the  linger  of  that  irayclble  pontiff,  Julius  II.  The 
long  and  friendly  intercoui-se  which  had  subsisted  between 
Ai'iosto  and  Leo  X.,  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
induced  the  poet,  soon  after  that  event,  to  hasten  to  Rome,  in 
the  hopes  of  sharing  that  bounty  which  was  so  liberally  be- 
stowed on  others  of  much  inferior  merit.  Leo  recognised  his 
old  friend;  and  raising  hiiu  from  the  ground,  and  kissing  him 
on  each  check,  assured  him  of  the  continuance  of  his  favour 
and  proteetion.2*  The  favour  of  the  pontiff^  extcndetl,  how- 
ever, no  further  on  this  occasion,  than  to  grant  him  a  special 
bull,  to  secure  to  liira  the  emoluments  to  arise  from  the  pub- 
lication of  hia  celebrated  poem.  But  if  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  poet  were  disappiuutcd,  hh  good  sense  soon 
convinced  liim  that  the  blame  was  not  wholly  to  be  imputed 
to  the  pope;  and  wliilst  he  describes,  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  tlie  demolition  of  his  hopes,  he  furnishes,  even  in  the 
midflt  of  his  Harcusms,  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  pontiff. 
*'  Some  persons  may  perhaps  observe,"  says  he,  in  hia  epis- 
tolary satire  to  Annibale  Malaguxzi,*  ■*  that  if  I  had  gone  to 
Rome  in  quest  of  b(;neficei<,  I  might  have  caught  more  than 
one  before  this  time,  especially  as  I  had  long  been  in  favour 
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with  the  pope,  and  hud  ranked  among  his  ancient  friends 

before  his  virtue  and  his  good  fortunf:  bad  exnltcd  liim  to  Ids 

Wgh  dignity,  or  the  Florentines  had  opened  to  him  their 

ites,  or  his  brother  Giuliano  had  taken  refuge  in  the  eonrt 

Urbino,  where,  with  the  author  of  the  Cortegiano^  with 

Bembo,  and    other  favourites  of  Apollo,  he   oIleTiated   the 

hardships  of  his  exile.     When,  too,  the  Medici  an:ain  raised 

their  heads  in  Florence,  and  the  gonfaloniere^  Ayi'ig  froni  Ids 

palace,  mot  with  his  ruin,  and  when  he  went  to  Rome,  to  take 

the  name  of  Leo,  he  still  preser\-ed  his  attachment  to  me. 

Often,  whilst  he  was  legate,  has  he  told  me,  that  he  should 

make  no  dilTerenee  between  his  brother  and  myself.     On  this 

account  it  may  appear  strange  to  some,  that  when  I  paid  Jiira 

j^  virfit  at  Rome  he  "^should  have  hnmblcd  my  crest,  but  to 

sc  I  shall  reply  by  a  story.  Read  it,  ray  friend;  for  to  read 

It,  ifl  le-fts  trouble  to  you  than  it  was  to  me  to  write  it. 

**There  was  once  a  season  in  which  tlie  earth  was  so 
parched  up  with  heat,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Phrcbus  had  again 
relinquished  the  reins  to  Phaeton.  Eveiy  well  and  every 
spring  was  dry.  Brooks  and  streams, — nay,  even  the  most 
celebrated  rivers,  might  be  crossed  without  a  bridge.  In 
these  times  lived  a  sheplierd,  T  know  not  whether  to  call  him 
rich,  or  incumbered  with  herds  and  flocks,  who,  having  long 
vought  for  water  in  vain,  turned  his  prayers  towards  that 
Being  who  never  deserts  tliose  who  trust  in  him,  mid  by 
divine  favour  he  was  instructed,  that  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  cer- 
tain ViUley  he  would  lind  the  welcome  aid.  He  immediately 
departed,  with  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  his  cattle,  and, 
according  to  his  expectations,  found  the  spring.  The  well 
W119  not,  however,  very  deep,  and  having  only  a  email  vessel 
to  dispense  the  water,  he  desired  his  followers  not  to  take  it 
nmi:?3  if  he  secured  the  first  draught  for  himself.  ITie  next, 
says  he,  is  for  my  wife,  and  the  thinl  and  fourth  for  my  dear 
(jiildren,  till  all  their  thirst  be  quenched.  The  next  must  be 
distributed  to  such  of  my  friends  as  have  assisted  me  in  open- 
ing the  well.  He  then  attends  to  his  cattle,  taking  care  to 
flopply  those  first  whose  death  would  occasion  liim  the  greatest 
loss.  Under  these  regulations  theypa^js  on,  one  after  another, 
to  drink.  At  length  a  poor  parfot,  wliich  was  very  much 
beloved  by  its  master,  cried  out,  Alas!  I  am  neither  one  of 
■Ais  relations,  nor  did  I  assist  in  digging  the  well,  nor  &m  I 
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likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  him  in  future  than  I  have  been 
io  tlmea  past  Others,  I  observe,  ore  sLill  behind  one,  and 
even  I  gball  die  of  thirst  if  T  cannot  cliiewhere  obtain  rcUeC 
With  this  story,  my  good  cousin,  you  may  dismitis  those  who 
think  that  the  pope  should  prefer  me  before  the  Am,  the 
Vanni,  the  Loti4,  nud  the  Baci^^  his  nephews  and  relations, 
who  must  driitk  iirst,  and  afterwards  tlioAe  who  have  assisted 
in  iuve«ling  him  with  the  richest  of  all  mantle."^.  When  these 
are  Batiiified,  he  will  favour  those  who  espoused  his  cause 
ag^at  Soderitii,  on  his  return  to  Florence.  One  person  will 
Bay,  1  was  with  Piero  iu  Casentino,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  and  killed.  I,  crieti  Brandino,  lent  him  money. 
He  lived,  cxchiims  ii  third,  a  whole  year  at  my  expense, 
whilst  I  furnished  him  with  anns,  witli  clothes,  with  money, 
and  with  horses.  If  I  wait  unlU  all  the«e  are  satisfied,  I  shall 
certainly  either  perish  with  thirst,  or  see  the  well  exhausted." 
That  Ariosto,  however,  felt  hie  disappointment,  is  evident 
from  many  other  pus^juges  iu  his  satires,  la  which  he  adverts 
to  his  journey  to  Rome  with  equal  vexation  and  pleasantry. 
Certain  it  its,  that  the  muniticence  of  the  pontiff  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  kind  and  even  atTectionate  reeeptioD 
which  the  poet  experienced  on  his  arrival.  The  granting  liim 
a  pontifical  privilege  fur  securing  tu  him  the  sole  right  of 
printing  hid  great  work,  the  bull  for  which  was,  as  he 
pointedly  informs  us,  expedited  at  his  own  ezpcrute,''  was 
assuredly  no  great  effort  of  princely  bounty.  It  is,  howevar» 
evident,  [from  the  writings  of  Ariostu,  that  he  possessed  a 
considerable  share  of  that  impatience  and  in-itability  whidl 
are  tlie  usual  attendants  of  geniuH.  After  waiting  a  lew  days 
al  Kome,  in  the  expectatiun  that  the  pope  would  have  made 
a  liberal  provision  for  one  towards  whom  he  Imd  expressed 
such  uncommon  regard,  he  hastily  took  his  departure,  with  a 
firm  resolution  never  more  to  return.^  There  is,  however, 
sufficient  reason  to  believe,  tliat  Ariosto  experienced,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  liberality  of  the  pontiftj  and  in  particular, 
that  Leo  presented  him  witli  sevenil  hundred  crowns  towards 
the  expense  of  publishing  his  immortal  poem.^'  It  is  certain, 
also,  that  the  di.sappointmcnt  which  he  has  described  in  such 
lively  terms,  did  not  excite  in  the  generous  breast  of  Ariosto 
any  lasting  degree  of  animosity  towards  the  ponliflT,  whom  he 
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I  frequontly  mentioned  in  his  sn^Kcqueut  wriiings  witli  the 
hi^kest  vencratiuu  aiid  appluusc. 

On  quitting  liotuc,  Arici^to  did  noL  immcdiatclj  return  to 
Pemra,  but  paid  a  visit  t«  Florence,  where  he  was  present 
at  the  rejoicings  which  took  place  ia  tliat  city  oa  the  elevation 
of  Loo  X.  lie  remained  there  at  least  six  months,  and  pro- 
Imbly  a  much  longer  time,  attrncted  by  the  «ir  nnd  situalion 
«f  tlie  place,  the  beauty  of  the  women,  and  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  on  his  departure  celebrated,  in  an  exqui- 
site poem,  the  opportunities  of  enjoyment  which  it  afforded 
ium,  and  whicli,  it  seems,  were  sufficient  to  banisli  all  anxieties 
bat  those  of  love.*  On  his  nrrival  ut  Fenaru,  he  again 
attM^ied  himself  to  the  service  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito,  which, 
liowever,  did  not  ])re.vent  his  linishing  the  poem  on  which  he 
bad  been  so  lonjr  employed,  and  whicli  he  published  at  Fer- 
rara,  in  the  year  1515.  If  Ai-iof«to  was  disappointed  in  the 
caonduct  of  Leo  X.,  he  hod  much  more  reason  to  complain  of 
the  illiborality  and  insensibility  of  his  ^frcat  patron  the  car- 
dioal,  U)  whom  he  has  inscribed  his  work  in  terms  of  eueh 
liigh  commendation,  but  who,  instead  of  affording  him  any 
recompence  for  his  labours,  inquired  from  him,  with  the  in- 
diflerencc  of  a  ptupid  curiosity,  where  he  had  collected 
together  such  a  number  of  absurditieff.^*''  This  reproof,  which 
was  not  counterbalanced  by  any  act  of  kindness  on  the  part 
of  the  cardinal,  greatly  affected  the  poet,  who,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  poem,  expressed  his  sense  of  ■  by  an  impre»a, 
or  device,  in  which  he  luw  represented  a  serpent,  towards 
which  a  hand  is  stretched  out,  attenij>tiug  with  a  pair  of 
•hears  to  cut  off  it^  head,  and  surrounded  by  the  uiotto.  Pro 
hojw  tnafum.  This  device,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  alluded 
to  the  8uppose<l  healing  power  of  the  serpent,  he  exchanged, 
in  the  next  edition,  for  one  which  he  perhaps  thought  would 
be  more  generally  understood,  and  represented  his  lost  labours 
by  the  emblem  of  a  hive  of  bees,  which  arc  destroyed  with 
teme^  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  them  of  tlieir  honey .^ 

In  tlie  year  1518,  the  canlinal  Ippolito  d'Este  undertook  a 
jovney  to  Hungary,  on  whiih  he  expected  to  be  accompa- 
wied  by  the  tooet  eminent  persons  in  his  court,  and  lunoug  the 
by  Ariotfto.     The  poet  was  not,  however,  inclined  to 

••  Oentil  CiUi,  cbe  con    fcliei    anguri." — ^Rime  di    ArioBto,  40,   Rd- 
1007. 
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make  such  &  sacrifice  of  his  time,  of  which  he  veil  knew  the 
value,  or  of  hia  health,  which  was  then  in  a  precarious  state, 
to  the  gratiiiciUion  of  a  person  who  ap{>eflrs  not  to  have 
merited  Iiis  attachment.  By  his  refusal,  he  not  only  lost  the 
favour  of  the  cardinal,  but  incurred  his  reaciitment,  which  he 
manifested  by  deprivin*:^  the  poet  of  the  pitiful  stipend  of 
twenty-five  crowns,  which  it  seems  the  cardinal  allowed  him 
every  four  months,  but  which  he  had  not  always  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain.  This  event  supplied  Ariosto  with  the 
subject  of  his  first  satire,  in  which  ho  has  treated  it  with  the 
most  severe  pleasantry,  the  most  attractive  simplicity,  and 
the  most  inimitable  wit;  avo^Wng  his  resolution  to  maintain 
the  independence  both  of  his  person  and  mind,  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  vexations  of  a  court,  to  the  retirement  of 
private  life.  He  accordingly  quitted  Ferrara,  anil  took  up 
hid  residence  in  hi:*  native  district  of  Rt^gio,  attending  only 
to  his  own  studies  and  amusements;  where  he  remained  until 
the  death  of  the  cardinal.^^ 

The  loss  of  his  patron  seems  to  have  been  the  commencement 
of  the  good  fortune  of  Ariosto.  Immediately  after  thnt  event, 
he  was  again  called  to  Ferrara,  by  the  duke  Alfonso,  who 
Appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  repairing  (he  negleet  of  bis 
brother,  and  who  appointed  Ariosto  to  a  respectable  situation 
in  his  court,  without  requiring  fi-om  lum  any  attendance 
which  might  interfere  with  his  stndies.^^  The  liberality  of 
the  duke  soon  enabled  Ariosto  to  erect  for  bimf^elf  a  house  in 
the  cit}'  of  Kerrani,  in  the  front  of  which  he  ])la<'cd  an  in- 
scription, suitable  to  the  modesit  mansion  of  a  poet,  and 
consistent  with  the  moderation  and  independence  of  his  own 
chaj'acter.^  In  this  residence,  and  tu  the  gai-dens  attached 
to  it,  he  devoted  himself  with  fresh  ardour  to  his  literary 
pursuits;  he  composed  the  additional  cantos  of  his  Orlando^ 
and  versified  his  two  coniedies  of  tlie  Cassaria  and  the 
Supposiliy  which  he  had  in  his  youth  written  in  prose.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  his  leisui-e  was  for  a  short  time 
interrupted,  by  a  mission  to  the  district  of  Garfagnana,  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  Ferrara,^  wliither  he  was  sent  by  the 
duke,  to  appease,  by  his  discretion  and  authority,  a  tumult 
among  the  inhabitants,  in  which  his  efforts  had  tiie  desired 
success;**  but  the  city  of  Ferrara  continued  to  be  his  chief 
residence  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
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sixth  day  of  June,  1533,  after  he  had  attained  the  fi%-Dinth 
year  o(  his  age- 
On  a  wtirk  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  r«ad,  as  the 
Ortando  FuriosOj^  any  o1>scr%'atioiis  would  now  be  superfluouf^ 

id  of  the  satirical  and  \yric  productions  of  Ariosto,  some 
imens  applicable  to  tiic  events  of  the  timeB  have  ab-eady 
;n  given.^"  Like  most  of  those  eminent  scholars  of  the 
^e,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  Latin  composition; 
lut  although  some  of  his  productions  in  this  language  have 
[conaidcrjiblc  merit,*'  it  is  on  Iiis  writings  in  his  native  tongue 
^bat  his  permanent  reputation  is  I'uunded.  On  taking  a 
jenerol  view  of  the  poets  of  this  period,  we  immediately  jjcr- 
ceive  tliat  Ariosto  occupies  the  first  station,  and  that  had  it 
been  deprived  of  the  splendour  of  bia  talents,  a  considerable 

iminution  must  have  been  made  from  the  glory  of  the  age. 
The  fertility  of  bis  invention^  the  liveliness  of  his  imagery, 
the  natural  ease  and  felicity  of  his  diction,  give  a  charm  to 
his  compositions  which  arrests  the  attention  and  interests  the 
feelings  of  the  reader,  in  a  degree  not  experienced  from  the 
productions  of  any  of  Iiis  contemporaries.  "Whilst  the  other 
writers  of  Italy  were  devoting  their  talents  to  the  cloee  imita- 
tion of  Petrarca,  and  to  the  mere  elegances  of  expiTssion,  lie 

lowed  Iiimsclf  a  wider  range,  and  poui-ed  forth  the  ideas  of 
is  creative  fancy  in  his  own  nttractive  and  forcible  language. 

ence  the  genius  of  Ariosto  is  not  presented  to  us  in  the 
loshiouable  garb  of  the  day,   but  in  its  own  natural   mid 

^■oniing  dress,  which  appears  equally  gi-neeful  juid  appro- 
riate  at  nil  times  and  in  all  places.  By  the  example  of 
bo,  the  Il;:lians  would  have  written  with  cori-ecluess  and 

itb  elegance,  but  they  wtudd  have  been  read  only  by  their 
iflrn  countrymen.     The  delicate  and   attenuated   sentiment 

bich  gives  its  fnint  animation  to  their  writings,  is  lost  when 
attempt  is  made  to  transfuse  it  into  another  language;  but 

lie  bold  and  vigorous  ideas  of  Ariosto  bear  witlmut  injury 
change  of  climate;  and  his  works  have  contributed  more 

lan  those  of  any  othei*  author  to  diffuse  a  true  poetical  spii'it 

iroughout  Euro|w. 

The  applause  bestowed  upon  tho.=c  whose  labours  contri- 

uted  to  restore  the  jiurity  of  the  Italian  tongue,  muyt  not, 

lowever,  he  cnnHned  to  one  sex  only.  At  no  former  period 
of  society  had  the  spirit  of  literature  been  so  generally  dif- 
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fiiaed;  ond  at  no  period  hare  its  female  admirers  proved 
themselves  more  a(»oniplislied  proficients  or  more  fonnidid>le 
rivals.  Among  those  wbo  at  this  time  distinguished  themselves 
b^  thoir  talents,  two  are  coospicuouslj  eminent;  not  onl^  for 
their  liigli  rank,  extraordinary  acquirements,  and  excellent 
litcrarj  productions,  but  for  the  unsullied  purity  of  their 
character  and  for  all  the  virtues  which  add  lustre  to  their 
sex-  These  are  Vittoria  Colonna,  marchiuness  of  Pei?cara, 
and  Veronica  Ganibara,  countess  of  Correggio.''* 

Vittoria  Colonna  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  com' 
mander,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  ppraod  constable  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kaplcs,  by  Anna  di  Montefcltro,  the  daughter  of  Foderigo* 
duke  of  tlrhino.  She  was  born  about  the  year  1490,  and 
when  only  four  year  of  age  was  destined  to  be  the  future 
bridu  of  Ferdinando  d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescai-a,  then  very 
little  further  advanwd  in  life.  The  extraordinary  endow- 
ments both  of  person  and  of  mind  with  which  ahe  was 
favoured  by  nature,  aided  by  a  diligent  and  virtuous  educa- 
tion, i*endere<l  her  the  object  of  general  admiration,  and  her 
hand  was  repeatedly  sought  in  marriage  by  several  of  the 
independent  sovereigns  of  Italy.  Happily,  however,  the 
early  choice  of  the  parents  was  iwnfirmed  by  the  mutual 
attachment  of  their  offspring,  and  at  the  iige  of  seventeen  she 
became  the  wife  of  a  man  who,  by  his  great  endowmenttfi 
uiisliuken  tidelity,  and  heroic  valour,  merited  eucii  a  partner. 
A  perfect  conformity  of  temper  and  of  excellence  woa  the 
pledge  of  their  conjugal  affection;  but  the  contests  which  dis- 
tracted Italy  soon  called  the  marquis  from  Lis  domestic  en- 
joyments, and  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  where  hu  had  the 
oummand  of  tlio  cavalry,  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  and 
led,  witli  the  nu-diual  de  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  a  prisoner 
to  Milan.  Whilftt  coiifiitet^  in  the  ca.stle  of  thiit  pluce,  and 
prevented  by  his  wounds  I'roin  bodily  exercise,  he  devoted 
his  hours  to  study;  the  result  of  which  appeared  in  a  dialogue 
on  Love,  addressed  to  his  wife,  which  has  not  been  presej*\-ed 
to  the  present  times,  but  which  we  are  assured  wi»s  replete 
witli  good  sense,  elonnence,  and  wit.*  He  was  at  length 
lihonited  from  his  conCinement,  by  the  friendly. interference 
of  tlie  nmrshal  Trivulzio  ;  and  by  the  active  part  which  he 
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afterwarda  took  in  the  militarj  aifaira  of  the  time,  and  die 
xnauy  eagogementa  ia  which  he  wiis  victorious,  acquired  the 
highest  chanicCer  among  the  Italian  leaders.  liaving  catered 
into  the  service  oi*  the  emperor,  lie  oouunanded  at  the  battle 
of  Paria,  iu  which  Fniueis  L  was  made  prisoner;  where  he 
distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  magnanimity  and 
liumanity,  than  by  his  prudence  and  intrepidity,  to  which  the 
•access  of  the  Impenaliats  has  usually  been  attributed.*^ 
This  event  he  did  not,  however,  long  survive,  having  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  bis  military  fatigues  aud  the  consequences  of  his 
woouds.  lie  died  at  IVfilan,  in  the  month  of  December,  1^25* 
after  a  short  but  gtoriuus  life,  which  hiu;  aSbrded  ample  ma- 
teria for  the  historian."  This  fatal  event  blighted  all  the 
lu^»efl  of  his  consort;  nor  did  her  sorrow  admit  of  any  alleria- 
tion,  except  such  m  she  found  in  celebrating  the  diaractcr 
and  virtues  of  her  husband,  and  recording  their  mutual 
affection  in  her  tender  aud  exquisite  ver^te.  Soon  after  liis 
death  she  retired  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  refusing  to  listen  to 
those  proposals  of  other  nuptials  which,  as  she  had  no  otf- 
spring,  her  friends  were  desirous  that  she  should  accept.*^ 
In  her  retirement  she  appears  tu  have  a<v]uirc-d  a  strong 
religious  cast  of  character,  which  did  nut,  however,  prevent 
I  her  &om  exercising  her  poetical  talents,  although  she  ti*om 
this  time  devoted  them  chiefly  to  sacred  subjects.  Her 
exemplary  conduct  and  the  uncommon  merit  of  her  writings, 
rendered  hex  the  general  theme  of  applause  among  the  most 
distinguished  poets  and  learned  men  of  the  time,  with  many 
tof  whom  she  maintained  a  friendly  epistolary  intercourse.*^ 
f  She  waB  also  a  warm  admirer  of  the  great  artist  Michel- 
A^nolo,  who  designed  ibr  her  several  excellent  pieces,  the  ideas 
0^  which  have  been  preserved  by  the  engraver,*^  and  who 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  her  favour  and  friendship  in  an 
emimint  degree;  she  having  on  several  occasions  quitted  her 
residence  at  Viterho,  to  which  place  shu  retire<l  some  yeare 
before  her  dtath,  and  made  excursions  to  Ilonte  for  no  other 
purpn^  than  that  of  enjoying  his  society.  This  aflectionate 
attachment,  equally  honourable  to  both  parties,  was  at  other 
times  fiU[»ported  by  an  epistolary  intercourse.  To  her 
Miehel-Agnolo  has  also  addressed  several  of  his  sonnets, 
whicli  yet  remain,  and  in  which  hia  admiration  of  her  beauty 
and    acumpliiduttents    is    tempered    by   the   most   profound 
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respect  for  her  chai'acter.*  It  is  a  singular'  anecdote,  pre- 
served by  Condi\*i,  that  this  eminent  man  paid  her  a  visit  in 
the  last  moments  of  her  Vii'v;  and  that  he  afterwards  expressed 
Lis  extreme  regret,  tliat  he  Iind  not  on  tliat  occasion  kissed 
her  face  or  her  forehead,  as  well  as  her  hnnd.f  After  having 
Kved  until  tlie  year  1547,  she  terminated  her  days  at  Borne; 
not  having  token  upon  her  any  religions  profession,  and  not 
indeed  without  having  given  rise  to  some  suspicion  that  ehe 
was  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church/^ 

Among  thfi  Italian  writers  who  have  revived  in  their  wor^ 
the  style  of  Petrarea,  Vittoria  Colonna  is  entitled  to  the  first 
rank;  and  hr^r  sonnets,  many  of  which  are  addressed  to  tho 
ehade  nf  lier  (3<'part(,'d  Inishand,  or  relate  to  the  state  of  her 
own  mind,  possess  more  vigour  of  thought,  vivacity  of  colour- 
ing, and  natural  pathos,  than  arc  generally  to  be  found  among 
tlie  disciplos  of  that  sehool.'*'-'  Iler  Canzone,  or  monody  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband,  is,  however,  more  deservedly 
<'c!ebratcd,  and  is  eei*tainly  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
Bembo  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Carlo;  but  perhaps  the 
most  favourable  sirecimen  of  her  talents  appears  in  her  Statixe^ 
or  verses  in  ottava  rima^^^  which  in  simplicity,  harmony,  and 
<degancc  of  stylo,  equal  tlie  productions  of  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries, and  in  lively  description  and  genuine  poetry  cxcd 
them  all,  excepting  only  tho^e  of  the  inimitable  Ariosto. 

Veronica  Gambara  was  the  daughter  of  the  count  Gian- 
Francesco  Gambara,  by  his  wife  Alda  Pia,  of  Cai-pi,  and  was 
luarried  in  1509,  to  Giberto  X.,  lord  of  Correggio,  whom  slie 
survived  many  years,  devoting  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
two  sons,  Ippolito  and  (lirolamo,  the  latter  of  whom  obt-ained 
the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  of  the  Eoman  chiin-ch.  Her  natural 
disjiosition,  the  course  of  her  education,  and  above  all,  per- 
haps, the  instructions  and  advice  of  Pietro  Bembo,  led  her  in 
her  youth  to  devote  a  part  of  her  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of 
her  poetical  talents,  which,  through  all  the  vici;!it>itude^  of  her 
future  life,  was  her  occasional  amusement.  J  In  the  year  1528, 
she  left  Correggio  to  reside  at  Bologna  with  her  brother 
Uberto,  on  whom  Clement  VII.  had  conferred  the  office  of 
governor  of  that  city.  Here  she  estabUshed  in  her  house  a 
kind  uf  academy,  which  was  frequented  by  Bembo,  Molza, 
Mauru,  Capcllo,  and  other  eminent  men  who  tfien  resided  at 

•  Condivi,  Tile  di  M.  A.  Baoonrotti,  63. 
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court.     She  afYerwardB  returned  to  Corregglo, 

slic  had  the  honour  of  receiving  as  lier  guest   the 

iperor  Charles  V.     Her  life  was  prolonged  until  the  year 

!50.     Her  writings,  which  had  been  disj)ei*sed  in  various 

illections  of  tlic  time,  were  collected  and  puUished  at  Brescia, 

1759,  and  although  inferior  in  elegance  and  polish  to  those 

Vittorio  Colonna,  display  a  peculiar  originality  and  viva- 

ly,  both  in  sentiment  and  limguage,  whicli  rai!*e  them  far 

lOve  thoi*e  insipid  effusions  which,  under  the  name  of  sonnets, 

this  time  inundiited  Italy.*'    The  mutual  esteem  and  admi- 

,tion  that  subsisted  between  these  accomplished  women  is 

irded  in  their  writings.     Their  example  excited  the  emu- 

ilion  of  many  competitors  among  their  own  sex,   and  the 

'imntruj  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be  considered  as  little 

nor,  either  in  number  or  in  merit,  to  the  Bimatori     Of 

lese,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  are,  Costanza  d'Avalos, 

duchess  of  Amalfi,''-*  a  few  of  whose  sonnets,  of  no  inferior 

lerit,  are  united  to  the  works  of  Vittoria  Colonna,   in  the 

ition  of  Sessa,   I  ooH  ;    TulUa  d'^Vragona,  the  illegitimate 

'spring  of  Pietro  Taghavia,  a  cardinal  of  the  cliureh,  and 

self  an    illegitimate    descendant   of  the   royal   house   of 

igou;"^'  Laura  Terracina,  a  Neapolitan  lady,  whose  nurne- 

UB  poetical  works  have  frequently  been  printed;''^  Gaspora 

Stampa,    of  Padua,    ranked   nmoug  the   best   poets   of  her 

lime;^^  and  Laura  Battiferra,  of  L'rbino,'^'  represented  by  her 

lontemponunes  as  the  rival  of  Sappho,  in  the  elegance  of  her 

ritings,  anti  much  her  superior  in  the  modesty  and  decorum 

of  her  life. 

To  the  time  of  Leo  X.  is  to  be  referred  the  perfecting  of 

lie  jocose  Italian  satire,  which  originated  in  Florence  towards 

ir  cltwe  of  the  preceding  century.     Tlie  credit  of  reviving 

this  whimsical  style  of  composition,  and  rendering  it  in   the 

liighcst  degree  lively  and  entertaining,  is  due  to  tiie  eccentric 

genius  of  Francesco  Bemi,  whence  it  has  lieen  denominated 

a  Pbesia  Bernesca.     In  this  undertaking  he  tmd,  however, 

le  coadjutors  of  no  inconsiderable  talents,  and  in  pnrtj<'ular, 

rancesco  Mauro  and  Gian-Franceseo  Bini,  whose  works 

ave  usually  been  united  with  his  own,  to  which  in  vivacity 

ind  humour  they  are  liltlc  inferior.     The  character  of  Berni 

*as  singular  as  his  writings.     lie  was  born  at  Lamporec* 

chio,  a  small  town  in  the  Tuscan  state,*'  of  a  noble,  although 
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rcdaceil  fftiuily,  und  was  sent  whilst  very  young  to  Florence, 
whwp  he  rcni^iwl  uutil  he  had  attained  liis  uiQetc-eath  year, 
and  where  he  probably  imbibed  i'mm  the  works  of  the  Pnlci, 
Franc4),  nnd  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  earliest  taste  for  that  style 
of  comf>osition  by  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished 
him^telf.  Al)out  the  year  1517,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  cardinal  Bernardo  da  Bibbicna, 
to  whom  he  was  in  some  degree  related,  and  from  whom  he 
entertained  hojics  of  preferment,  which  were  not  realized. 
After  the  death  of  liernai'do,  he  attached  himself  to  his  ne- 
phew, the  cnrdinnl  Angelo  da  Bibbiena,  bat  with  no  greater 
ftdvatitiige,  nnd  was  at  length  obliged  to  ftcwpt  the  office  of 
secretary  to  Giammiitteo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona,  who 
then  held  the  important  station  i)f  datary  to  tlic  Roman  see. 
Havin;^  now  taken  the  ecclesiastiual  habit,  BemJ  was  occa- 
sionally eiiiphtyed  by  Ghiberti  in  missions  to  his  more  distant 
heneficcs.  and  frequently  accompanied  the  bishop  on  his  jour- 
neys through  Itiily;  but  the  fatigues  of  business  and  tha 
habits  of  ix'giilarity  were  irksome  to  him,  and  he  sought  for 
mlicf  iu  the  society  of  the  muses,  who  geuerally  brought  both 
Bacchus  and  Venus  in  their  train.  Being  at  length  pre- 
ferred to  the  atHucnt  and  easy  station  of  a  canon  of  Florence, 
he  retired  to  that  city,  where  he  was  much  more  distinguislied 
by  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct  and  the  pungwicy  of  his 
satirt'  than  by  the  regulm-ity  of  his  life.  Sucli  was  his  aver- 
sion to  a  state  uf  servitude,  if  we  may  credit  the  humorous 
passagoa  in  which  he  has  jirofessedly  drawn  his  own  character, 
that  he  no  sooner  received  a  command  from  his  patron  thaii 
he  felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  comply  with  it.  He  de- 
lighted not  in  music,  dancing,  gaming,  or  hunting;  hi^  sole 
pleasure  consisting  in  liaving  nothing  to  do  and  stretching 
IniniSflf  at  full  length  in  hi.?  bed.  His  chief  exercise  was  to 
eat  a  little,  and  then  compose  liimself  to  sleep,  and  aftex  .<ileep 
to  cat  again.  Ha  observed  neither  days  nor  almanacks ;  and 
his  servants  were  ordered  to  bring  him  no  news,  whether 
good  or  bad.  These  exaggerations,  among  many  others  yet 
more  extravagant,  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  a  prwif  that 
Bcrni  was  fond  of  his  ea'?e,  nnd  that  his  writings  were  ratlier 
the  amusement  of  his  leisure  than  a  serious  occupation. 

The  death  of  Bcrni  is  .<aid  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
Jealous  enmity  wliich  subsisted  between  tlie  duke  Alessandro 
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Mid  the  canliiial  Ippulito  dc'  Medici,  each  of  whom  is  supposed 
to  have  contended  with  the  other  which  slioiild  first  destroy 
his  rival  hy  poison.  One  of  them,  if  we  may  believe  this 
story,  was  detniroua  of  engaging  the  assistance  of  Bemi,  and 
he  having  refused  to  join  iu  so  detestable  a  project,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  revenge  of  Ids  patron,  by  a  death  of  similar 
treaehery.  On  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
csrdiniU  died  in  the  month  of  August,  1535,  and  that  Berni 
sorvived  him  at  least  until  the  month  v(  July,  1536.  We 
may  therefore  oonclade  witli  certuinty,  that  he  was  not  poi- 
soned by  the  cardinal,  and  with  scarcely  less  certainty  that  he 
was  not  poisoned  by  Alessandro,  for  not  having  concurred  in 
the  destruction  of  a  rival  who  had  then  been  dead  nearly 
twelve  months.* 

Of  the  style  of  composition  adopted  by  Berni  and  his  neao- 
ciates,  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  adeqinite  idea,  as  its  excel- 
i  lence  consists  rather  in  the  simplicity  of  the  diction,  and  the 
f  sweetness  of  the  Tuscan  idiom,  thim  in  that  sterling  wit  and 
:  vigorous  sentiment  which  bear  to  be  transfused  into  another 
[  language.     Of  all  iivriters,  those  whose  merit  depends  on  what 
}  is  called  humour   an;  the   raust  locnl.     TImt  which  in  one 
joonntry  is  received  with  admiration  and  delight,  may  in  ano- 
I'ther  be  considered  as  insipid   or  contemptible.     To   enjoy 
68e  writings  in  their  full  extent,  some  degree  of  acquaint- 
lADoe  is  necessary  with  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the 
inhabitants,  even  of  the  lower  classes,  and  jierhaps  the  deli- 
cacy and  flavour  of  them  can  never  be  fully  perceived  except 
by  a  native.     These  observations  may  be  applied  in  different 
t  degrees,  not  only  to  the  works  of  Berni,  Bini,  and  5£auroi, 
I  to  the  Capitoli  and  satires  of  Giovimni  della  Casa,  Agnolo 

R/unlo,  FraneestHi-Maria  Molzo,   Pietro  Nelli,   who  as- 

3t2nied  the  name  of  Andrea  da  Bergamo,  and  a  long  train  of 
other  writers,  wlio  have  signrtliztni  themselves  in  this  mode  of 
comii«isition.'^  That  these  early  productions  led  the  way  to 
a  similar  eecentricjty  of  style  in  other  countries  is  not  impro- 
bable, and  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  idna  of  the  writings 
Crni  and  his  asftnciales  may  be  obtained  by  considering 
to  be,  in  lively  and  unaffected  verse,  what  the  works  of 
ais,  of  Cervantes,  and  of  Sterne,  are  in  pposc.^' 
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It  isi  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  tliftt  a  gi'eat  part  of 
tliese  compositions  arc  remarkable  for  a  degree  of  indecency 
and  profaiieiieij.'i  whicb  requires  all  tlif  wit  and  elegance  of 
the  original,  ami  perhaps  more  syiupntliy  with  such  subjects 
than  an  imtainteil  mind  should  feel,  to  prevent  their  being, 
read  without  disiipiirobation  or  disgust.  It  can,  therefore, 
occosiun  uo  surprise,  that  these  pieces,  many  of  "which  have 
been  written  by  men  of  high  ecclesia.«tical  rank,  shouUl  huvc 
brought  some  degree  of  disgrace  upon  tlje  Roman  church. 
One  of  the  productions,  in  this  stylo  of  writing,  of  Giovanni 
delln  Cnsa,  arclibishop  of  Benevento,  and  for  some  time  in- 
quiir^itor  at  Venice,  has  been  singled  out  as  a  particular 
in:^t&uce  of  depravity,  but  many  examples  at  least  equally 
flngriuit  might  have  been  produced.  Even  the  writings  of 
Berni  contain  pttssage^,  im<l  iuLlee<l,  whole  pieces*,  not  less 
{H^oss  and  licentious  than  the  work  whitrh  has  given  rise  to  so 
much  reprehension.*^" 

Tliat  Berni  waa  not,  however,  so  entirely  devoted  to  indo- 
lenct',  03  we  might,  from  the  character  which  he  has  chosen  to 
give  of  himself,  be  induced  to  believe,  may  sulHcieiitly  appear 
from  hifi  numerous  writings,  and  particularly  from  his  having 
refiirmyd  and  new-modelled  the  extensive  poem  of  Orlando 
hmamoroto  of  the  count  B<yardo.  Tliis  work  he  is  said  to 
ha^e  undertiUten  in  competition  with  the  Orhtndo  Furioso 
of  Ai'ioBto,  wliieh  has  given  oeeasion  to  accuse  Berni  of  pre- 
sumption and  of  ignorance;  but  Berni  was  too%veUaequaint('d 
witli  the  nature  of  his  own  talents,  which  involuntarily  led 
him  towards  the  bnrlestiue  and  tlie  ridiculous,  to  suppose,  that 
in  serious  composition  he  could  emulate  that  great  man.  lie 
has,  however,  lx)th  in  this  and  otlier  parts  of  Ins  writings, 
shown  that  he  could  occasionally  elevate  his  style,  and  the  in- 
troductory verses  to  each  canto  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato^ 
whicii  are  generally  his  own  composition,  are  not  the  least 
admired  nor  the  k'Jist  valuable  i>arts  of  thi.^  work.  'ITiat  the 
allcratious  of  Berni  raised  the  poem  of  Bojni'do  into  more 
general  uotiee,  may  be  coryectured  from  the  vai'ious  cditiouA 
of  the  reformed  work  which  issued  from  the  press  soon  after 
its  tirat  appearance,  and  which  ai'e  yet  sought  after  with 
avidity.'"'*  The  task  which  Berni  thus  completed,  was  also 
-undertaken  by  several  of  his  conteuiporttries,  and  in  partieular 
by  Teofilo  Folengi  and  Lodovieo  Dolce;    ntitlier  of  whom 
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bi-ought  tlieir  labours  to  a  termination.  It  appears,  also,  that 
Pietro  Areiino  had  formed  an  intention  of  devoting  himself 
to  tliis  task,  which,  however,  he  afterwards  relinquished;  and 
if  wc  may  be  allowed  to  jud^re  iVom  the  specimen  given  of  his 
epic  talents  in  bis  poem  of  Mtirjrsay  the  world  has  sustained. 
no  loss  by  his  determination. 

Yet  more  extravagant  than  the  writings  of  Remi,  are 
those  of  his  eontemporarj,  Teofilo  Folengr,  of  Mantua,  better 
known  by  his  assumed  name  oi' Afer lino  Coccajo.  He  was, 
alAo,  an  eccleiiastie,  having-,  in  tlieyear  J507,  when  only  six- 
teen years  of  age,  entered  into  the  order  of  Benedictines,  on 
which  occasion  he  relinquished  his  baptismal  name  of  Giro' 
lame,  and  took  that  of  Teojiio*  His  religious  vows  did  not, 
however,  extinguish  his  ninorous  passions,  and  a  violent 
iittAchment  which  he  soon  afterwards  formed  for  a  young 
lady,  named  Girolama  Uieda,  induced  him  to  de^^ert  his 
monafiteJV.  After  passing  for  several  years  an  irregxihir 
and  wandering  life,  he  published  his  macai'onic  poems,  in 
which,  by  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  with 
the  various  dialects  of  the  populace,  and  by  applying  the 
forms  of  one  language  to  the  p!u-u.4cs  of  another,  he  has  pro- 
duco.il  a  kind  of  mongrel  tongue,  which,  from  its  singularity 
trad  capricious  variety,  has  attracted  both  admirers  and  irai- 
tators.''^  How  it  was  poi^sible  for  a  person  po-isessed  of  the 
talents  and  learning  by  which  Folengi  was  undoubtedly  dis- 
tinguished, to  s;icnlice  to  these  compositions  sucli  a  portion  of 
time  as  they  must,  from  their  number  and  prolixity,  have  re- 

uircd,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  certainly  a  much 
smaller  specimen  might  have  satislied  the  curiosity  of  most  of 
his  readers.  It  has.  iinlowl,  been  said,  that  it  was  his  Jirst 
intention  to  corapo.'^e  an  e[>ic  poem  ia  Latin,  which  should  far 

.nrpass  the  iKiieid;  but  (inding,  from  the  decision  of  biB 
friend-s  tlmt  he  had  acarculy  rivulletl  the  Koman  bard,  he 

committed  his  poem  to  the  Barnes,  and  began  to  amuse  liim- 
eelf  with  these  extravagant  compositions;  some  of  whicfa» 
ilowe%er,  occasionally  display  tiuch  a  vivacity  of  imageiy  and 
description,  and  contain  pju^sagefi  of  so  nmch  poetical  merit, 
thaf  if  he  had  devoted  liimself  to  more  serious  compositions, 
lie  might  probably  have  ranked  with  the  flrst  Latin  poets  of 
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the  age.  la  the  year  1526,  Folcngi,  under  the  name  of 
Liraerno  Pitocco,  published  in  Italian  his  burlesque  epic  poem 
of  Oriandino ;  a  work  which  discovers  still  more  evidently 
the  vigour  of  his  imagination  and  the  facility  and  graces  of 
his  coraposition;  and  which,  not  beinf^  written  in  the  grotesque 
and  motley  style  of  his  former  productions,  may  be  perused 
with  considerable  pleasure.*^*  It  must,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  both  this  poem  and  his  Macarnttws  abound  with  obscene 
passages;  a  peculiarity  whicli  seems  in  these  times  to  have 
distinguished  the  productions  of  tlie  ecclesiafitiea  from  those 
of  the  laity ."^  Kepfiiting  of  his  ciTors,  or  wtaricfl  with  his 
disorderly  conduct,  Folengi  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his 
cell,  where  his  tirst  occupation  was  to  write  an  account  of  the 
Aberrations  and  vicissitudrs  of  his  past  life,  which  lie  printed 
under  the  title  of  Chaos  tin  tri  per  uno^  and  which  is  yet  more 
capricious  and  extnivagnnt  than  liis  Ibmier  wTitings."*  As 
the  fire  of  his  fancy  or  the  ardour  of  his  passions  decreased, 
he  turned  his  talents  to  religious  subjects,  and  composed  a 
poem,  Dell*  l^manitd  del Jiffliuolo  di  Dio^  which  has  probably 
attracted  much  fewer  readers  than  his  former  works/'"'  Having 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  small  monastery  of  S.  Maria 
della  Cianibro,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  he  there,  at  the  request 
of  Ferrando  Gonzaga,  the  viceroy,  composed  a  poem  in  terza 
rinuiy  divided  into  two  books,  and  entitled  La  Palermita^  and 
also  three  tragedies  in  Verne  on  sacred  subjects,''^  but  these 
,  pieces  have  never  been  printtid.  Many  other  works  of  Fo- 
lengi are  noticed  by  his  editors  and  biographers.  His  life 
was  prolonged  until  the  year  1544,  when  he  died  at  the 
Priorato  of  Ctinipcj^e,  near  Bassano,  and  was  buried  in  the 
adjacent  church  of  >Santa  Ci'oce. 

Although  the  Btudy  of  the  ancient  languages  had  long  been 
revived  in  Italy,  yet  no  idea  wjoras  to  have  been  eutertained, 
before  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  of  improving  tlie  style  of  Italian 
composition,  by  a  closer  adherence  to  the  regularity  and  purity 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Someeflorta  had,  indeed, 
been  made  to  tranafuae  the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  sen.se,  of 
these  productions  into  the  Italian  tongue.  The  Metamorphoses 
of  0%'id,'"*  and  the  ^-neid  of  the  Maiituan  bard,''"  had  thus 
been  ti-anelated  into  prose;  and  the  Thebaid  of  Statius,"*  the 
Pliarsalta  of  Luc-an,"'  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,^  with  some  de- 
tache-d  parts  of  the  writings  of  Ovid,"  and  of  Virgil,'** 
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been  trazulated  into  Italian  verse;  but  in  so  rude  and  unskilfal 
8  manner,  as  to  produce,  like  h  bad  mirror,  rather  a  raricatnrR 
tjian  a  reseiublaucc.  As  tbe  Italiau  scholars  became  more 
intijuat<:-ly  acquainted  nitU  the  works  of  the  ancient^  they 
begait  to  feel  the  influence  of  their  taste,  and  to  ijiibibe  some 
portion  of  their  spirit.  No  longer  rati:4fied  with  the  humble- 
and  laborious  taisk  of  trauBlntin^  these  nuthoiv,  thej,  with  a 
laudable  emulation,  endeavoured  to  rival  the  boasted  reuiaimi 
oi  ancient  genius  hy  productions  of  a  similar  kind  in  their 
native  tongue.  In  order  to  attain  an  equality  with  their 
great  models,  ihey  ventured  also  to  discard  the  shackles  of 
rhyme,  and  to  introduce  a  kind  of  measure  %vhich  should  de- 
peud  fur  its  etfect  on  the  elevatlou  and  harmony  of  its 
language,  and  on  the  variety  of  its  pauses,  rather  than  on  the 
continual  recurrence  of  similar  sounds.  Tlie  person  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  chief  credit  of  having  formed,  and  in  some  de^;ree 
executed,  this  commendable  design,  is  the  learned  Gian- 
Giorgio  Trissino;  imd  although  his  powers  as  a  p<x;t  wei-e  in- 
odequatc  to  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  uix>n  them,  ^-et 
the  chaste  and  classical  st^'le  which  was  thus  introduced,  Ims 
given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  correct  and  pleasing  productions 
in  the  Italian  tongue. 

Trissino  was  boru  of  a  noble  family  at  \''icenza,  in  the  year 
147S,  and  for  some  time  received  instructions  from  the  cele- 
brated Greek,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  at  Milan ."^  On  the 
death  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  early  in  life  deprived,  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  ho  obtained  the  particular  favotn*  of 
Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  on  several  important  missions; 
and  in  particular  to  the  empei-or  Maximilian.*  The  rersi 
teiolti^  or  blnnk  verse  of  the  Italian  language,  was  £rst  em- 
ployed by  Trissino,  in  his  tragedy  of  Sofomsba ;  and  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  calculated  than  cither  the  terza  riina,  or 
the  ottava  stanza,  to  works  of  length.  Tlie  same  mode  of 
versiHcation  was,  however,  employed  about  the  same  time  hy 
several  men  of  considerable  talents,  and  on  eminent  Italian 
critic  has  asserted,  tiiat  "  it  was  first  used  by  Luigi  Ala- 
Bianni,  in  hi»  translation,  from  Catullus,  of  the  Kpithalamium 
of  Peleua  and  Tlietis;  afterwards  by  Lodovico  Martelli,  in 
translatiDg  the  fourth  book  of  the  ^Kncid,  and  by  the  cardinal 

*■  Trinino,  in  Dedioaz.  ili  sua  FtuLia  liWrata,  U  [mperot.  Co^n  %'. 
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Ippolito  de*  Medici^  in  translating  the  second;  in  imitation  of 
vhom  Trissino  afterword.^  cnmposfid,  in  the  same  measure, 
his  epic  poem  oi  ItoUa  liberola  dtt'Goti.^'*  liut  it  mast  bo 
observed,  tliat  tlie  Italia  libcrata  was  not  the  first  work  in 
-whicli  Trissino  had  employed  the  vcrsi  sdolti,  his  tragedy  of 
Sofonitf/a  having  been  written  at  least  ten  years  before  he 
begun  his  epic  poem,  and  completed  in  the  year  \5ioJ^  It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  in  the  Sfime  year  Giovanni  ItuccUai 
wrote  in  blank  verse  his  tragedy  of  Rosmunda;  but  as  he 
La5  hims*^lf  addressed  Trissino  as  his  litci-ary  preceptor,  and 
as  the  pretensions  of  Trissino  to  the  precedency  in  thia 
respect  are  eonlirmed  by  the  explicit  achnowled^rnient  of 
Palla  Rucellai,  the  brother  of  Giovanni,  we  may  with  confi- 
dence attribute  to  Trissino  the  honour  of  the  invention  rt" 
unless  tlic  pretensions  of  the  Florentine  historitin,  Jacopo 
Noi'di,  who  gave  a  specimen  of  blank  verse  in  the  prologue  to 
hiti  comedy,  entitled  L\4niifn2kt,  sujiposed  to  be  represented 
before  the  magistrates  ofFIorenee,  about  the  year  1494,  may  , 
be  thought  to  invidithite  Ids  olaim.^  The  tragedy  of  Sofb- 
nisha  is,  however,  entitled  to  notice,  not  only  as  having  first 
introduced  tlie  vt^si  scU/fti  into  general  use,  but  as  being  the 
first  regular  tragedy  wliich  made  its  appearance  after  the 
revival  of  letters.  The  appellation  of  tragedy  had,  indeed,  been 
already  aih>pt.ed,  and  even  the  story  of  Sophonisba  had  been 
the  subjeet  of  a  dramatic  performance,  in  otlaru  rii/ia,  by 
Guleotto,  jnanjuis  of  Carretto,  presented  by  bim  to  IsabeUo, 
uinrchioness  of  Muntua4  but  tins  piece,  like  the  Virginia  of 
Accolti,  and  other  productions  of  a  similar  nature,  was  so 
imperfect  in  its  arrangement,  and  so  lU  adapted  to  theatrical 
representation,  tliat  it  ratlier  inci-citses  than  diminishes  the 
honour  due  to  Trissino,  who,  disregarding  tlie  example  of  his 
contemporaries,  introduced  a  more  correct  and  classical  style 
of  dramatic  compositicm.'''  The  affecting  story  of  this  tra- 
gedy, founded  on  the  rehition  of  Livy,  intht;  thirtieth  book  of 
his  history,  is  already  well  known,  having  been  frequently 
the  subject  of  theatrical  n -presentation  in  this  countiy.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  sulficicut  to  obsen'c  that  Trissino,  without 
gi'catiy  deviating  fi-om  the  records  of  history,  has  giveti  a 

•  r.PtUrr  i)i  Clnnilio  Tolomci,  ciUto  utile  Gioru.  tii  Letterstl,  xx\i.  29». 
t  Dcdioaziouc  al  ihhmuo  JckIi  Ap'i  "l  Tris»iiio. 

*  MuH'ei,  Teutrv  ItiLliuiio,  i.,  in  prcfiiz.  iillii  Sofoiitslja  del  Tn^iBino. 
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dramatic  furm  to  the  inddents  which  renders  his  production 

'  aol  nnintercsting.  and  has  iuterspersed  it  with  some  passages 

'expression   and  patlio».     At   the  same  time,  it  must  be 

P»dcnowhulgeil  that  the  dignity   of    the  tragif  style  U   not 

always   equally  supported,    and  that  the  author  frequently 

displays  a  prolixity,  languor,  and  insipidity,   both  of  senti- 

iinent  and  of  style,  which  greatly  detract  from  the  iuterest  of 

ilte  piece. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1547,  tiiat  Trissino 
publldhed  the  nine  firat  books  of  his  epic  poeni  of  Italia 
^Hberafa  tUC  Gofi;  of  whieh  the  additional  eighteen  books 
Bde  their  appearance  in  1548.''*  In  this  poem,  to  the  com* 
ion  of  which  the  author  iiad  dedicated  upwards  of  twenty 
he  proposed  to  exhibit  to  his  countryman  a  specimen 
true  epic,  as  fuunded  on  the  example  of  Homer,  and 
fconjirmed  by  the  authority  uf  Arii>tgtle.  The  subject  is  the 
libenition  of  Italy  from  tlie  Gotlis  hy  belisarinj*,  as  general 
of  the  emperor  Justinian.  In  the  execution  of  it,  Tnssino 
Lftsstirts  that  he  had  examined  all  the  Greek  and  Komou 
rwritexs,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  flowers  of  their  elo- 
tjut'Dce  to  enrich  his  uwn  labours.  That  Trissino  was  a  man 
of  talentd  and  of  learning,  is  evident  from  his  other  writings  ; 
and  his  various  luxiuiren tents  in   mathematics,   physics,   and 

(architecture,  are  higldy  celebrated  by  his  coutomporaries; 
yetj  of  all  the  attempts  at  epic  poetry  which  have  hitlierto 
appeared,  the  Italia  liherata  may  be.  considered  as  the  most 
insipid  and  uninteresting.  In  Berni,  Mauro,  Folengi,  and 
other  writers  of  burlesque  poetr}%  their  simplicity  or  vulga- 
rity is  evidently  assumed,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  a 
greater  zest  to  their  satire  or  their  wit,  but  the  low  and 
pedestrian  style  of  Trissino  is  frenuine  and  unaffected,  and  is 
olWn  rendered  still  moi*e  striking  by  the  unconscious  gravity 
of  the  author.  Vet  more  reprehensible  is  the  pUn  and  cou- 
dact  of  the  poem,  in  which  the  hentheii  mythology  is  con- 
founded with  tlie  Christitui  religion,  and  an  invocation  to 
Lpollo  mid  the  muses  introduces  the  Supreme  Being,  as  iii- 
Iterferiug  iu  the  concerns  of  mortals,  in  such  language,  imd  by 
lauch  nienns,  as  must,  in  the  estimation  of  either  true  piety  or 
tcorre/'t  taste,  appear  wliolly  unworthy  of  the  divine  character. 
I  Hence  neither  the  industry  of  Trissino,  nor  the  high  literary 
IclmracTter  which  he  had  before  attained,    could   raise    into 
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cre^t  his  unfortunate  po^m,  which,  as  one  of  hia  contempo- 
rnrieH  iDforms  lis,  was  never  read,  but  eeemed  to  have  been 
buried  o»  the  saine  day  tliat  it  first  saw  the  light.**  About 
the  year  1700,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made,  by  the  associates 
of  tlie  apiulemy  of  cardinal  Ottolwni,  at  Rome,  to  transpose 
the  Ittiita  lilierata  into  otfava  rima,  each  member  sejecting  ft 
separate  book  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents;  but  although 
Gome  of  thflm  perfonned  their  task,  the  work  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  critics  of  Italy,  unwilling  to  detract  from  the 
character  of  a  man  whose  merits  have,  in  other  respects, 
done  honour  to  their  country,  have,  however,  seldom  men- 
tioneil  the  Kulin  lihrrata  but  in  terms  of  respect;  although 
it  never  was  reprinted  until  the  year  1729,  when  it  waj»  in- 
serted in  the  general  collection  of  the  works  of  its  author. 

Subsequent  to  Triesino  in  the  adoption  of  the  versi  scioUi^ 
but  more  eaoce»Hful  in  tlie  manner  in  which  he  employed  it, 
was  his  friend  Giovanni  Rucellai,  whose  near  consanguinity 
to  the  pontiff  Leo  X.  as  well  as  his  own  extraordinary  merits, 
entitles  him  tu  pai'ticular  notice.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
sons  of  Bernai'do  Rucellai,  by  his  wife  Nannina,  sister  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnilicent,  and  waa  born  at  Floi-euce  in  the 
year  1475.*  The  example  of  hia  father,  who  is  justly  ranked 
among  the  most  eminent  seholai-s  and  correct  Latin  writers  of 
his  time,  and  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Francesco 
Cataneoda  Diaceto,  were  a  sure  pledge  of  his  early  {irofi- 
ciency;  and  it  has  been  said  of  lum,  with  undoubted  truth, 
that  he  was  highly  accomplished  as  well  xn  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  as  in  his  uwn.f  In  the  year  luCi,  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  from  his  native  city  to  the  state  of  Venice, 
and  was  present  when  the  envoy  of  Louis  XIT.  required  that 
the  senate  would  permit  the  learned  ci\'ilian  Filippo  Dccio  to 
return  as  hia  subject  to  Pavia,  to  teach  the  canon  law,  with 
which  the  senate  refused  to  comply;  an  incident  which,  it 
seems,  made  a  grout  impression  on  Rucellai,  »f*  being  a  proof 
of  the  value  of  literature,  and  the  great  iraportunce  of  a  man 
of  talents,  t  In  the  tumult  raised  by  the  younger  citizens  of 
Florence  on  the  return  of  the  Medici,  in  the  year  1512,  and 
w liicb  contributed  so  greatly  to  facilitate  that  event,  Gio^Tuini 

•  Oioriiale  dp"  Letteniii,  xxxiii.  i.  210. 

t  I'occiwiii,  CutiU  d'  Scritiori  I'ioPenduL  ap.  Giorn.  d'  Leiternti,  vt  mp. 
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BuceUai  and  his  brother  Palla  took  a  principal  part;  in  which 
tfaej  appear  to  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their 
filler,  who  wa3  a  firm  adherent  to  the  popular  eaiise.*  On 
the  elevation  ot*  Tjeo  X.  nnd  the  appointment  of  his  nephew 
irenzo  to  the  government  of  Florence,  Giovanni  remained 
that  city  in  a  res|(fcctable  eraployment,  and  is  auppawd  to 
,ve  accompanied  Lorenzo  to  llome,  when  he  went  to  assume 
the  insignia  of  captain-general  of  the  church.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  Ruccllivi  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
attended  the  pontiff  on  his  visit  to  Florence  at  the  oloseofthe 
year  lolo,  when  Leo  was  entertained  in  the  gardens  of  the 
BuceUai  with  the  representation  or  recital  of  the  tragedy 
)t  RotmnudiL,  written  by  Giovanni  in  Italian  blank  verse.  It 
excited  surprise  that  Leo  did  not  confer  the  dignity  of 
purple  on  a  man  so  nearly  related  to  him,  to  whom  he 
BO  much  attached,  and  who  was  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  that  honour.  Some  authors  have  attributed  this  circum- 
stance to  the  timid  jealousy  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who  is 
gaid  to  have  represented  to  his  brother  the  danger  that  might 
accrue  to  their  family  in  Florence,  from  any  increase  of  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  Rucollai,  who  could  number 
amongst  them  one  hundred  and  titty  men  capable  of  bearing 
anus;  whilst  others  have  supposed,  that  as  Leo  did  not 
loose  to  advance  to  t!ie  rank  of  cardinal  some  of  his  rela- 
B  as  near  to  him  as  Racellat,  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
<n  which  they  bad  shown  to  his  family,  he  on  this  account 
tponod  also  the  nomination  of  Giovanni;  but  whatever 
the  reason  of  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  which  wa.-*  pro- 
ily  neither  of  those  before  assigned,  it  is  certain  that  it 
le  not  from  any  want  of  esteem  or  confidence,  as  may  be 
iferred  from  his  dispatching  KucoUai,  at  a  very  important 
as  his  legate  to  Francis  L,  in  which  station  he  suc- 
id  X>»dovico  Caoos^a,  and  continued  until  the  death  of 
the  pontiiT. 

After  this  unexpected  event,   BuceUai  i*etamed  to  Flo- 
rence; and  on  the  elevation  of  Adrian  VI.,  the  successor  of 
was  deputed,  with  five  others  of  the  principal  citizens, 
congratulate  the  i>ope  on  his  new  dignity.     Rucellai,  as 
ief  of  the  umbutfsy,  addressed  the  poutid'iu  a  Latin  oration, 

•  OioruAle  do'  Letterati,  xxxUi.  i.  -24^. 
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which  is  yet  preserved.  The  fthort  pontificate  of  Aflrion  waa 
succeeded  by  thut  oi'  Cleraent  VII,,  to  whom  llucellai  :;tood 
in  the  fian»e  degree  of  kindred  as  to  Leo  X.,  iind  who  imme- 
diately after  hia  tievation  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  his  regard 
for  RuwUai,  by  appointing  him  keeper  of  the  castle  of 
S.  Angeio;  a  dignity  which  has  usually  <kepn  considered  ns  the 
proximate  gtep  t<i  tluit  of  a  cardinal,  and  whence  Rucellai  is 
commonly  named  //  Castellauo*-^  ThU  honour  he  did  not, 
however,  long  enjoy,  having  terminated  his  days  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1526,  and  before  the  deplorable  sack- 
ing of  Kome  which  soon  aftcnvai-ds  occurred. 

During  the  residence  of  Rucellai  at  the  easLlc  of  S.  Angelo, 
he  completed  hU  tragedy  of  Oreste  and  his  beautiful  didactic 
poem, /rf --i/j(/  neitlier  of  which  were,  howpver,  during  his 
lifetime,  committed  to  the  press.  Tlie  reason  of  this  will 
appear  from  tlie  words  of  the  author,  addressed,  a  shoil  time 
before  hi.'*  death,  to  his  brother  I'alla  liucellai."  '*  My  -•(/?»," 
said  lie,  "  have  not  yet  received  my  last  improvements;  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  my  desii'e  to  review  and  correct  this 
poem  in  company  with  our  friend  Trissino,  when  he  returns 
from  Venice,  where  he  is  now  the  li^ate  of  our  cousin  Cle- 
ment VIT.,  and  which  poem  I  have,  as  you  will  see,  already 
destined  and  dedicated  to  him.  I  therefore  entreat  that  when 
you  find  a  fit  opportunity,  yim  will  send  him  this  poem  for 
hi»f  perusal  and  eorrcetion;  tmd  if  he  approve  it,  that  you  will 
have  it  published,  without  any  testimony  but  that  of  his 
perfect  judgment  to  its  merits.  You  will  likewise  take  the 
same  method  with  my  Oresff^  if  he  should  not  think  it  tr()U- 
blesome  to  take  ho  much  labour  fur  the  sake  of  oue  who  was 
so  affeetioniitely  attached  to  him,"  The  poem  of  the  Apt  was 
accordingly  published  in  the  year  lo39,  and  will  secure  to  its 
author  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  didactic  poetry. 
AVithout  rendering  himsell'  liable  to  the  charge  of  a  servUe 
imitator,  he  bus  cho:?en  a  subject  ab-eady  trunobled  by  the 
genius  of  Virgil,  luid  has  given  to  it  new  attractions  and  new 
graces.  Ili^s  diction  is  pure,  without  being  insipid  and  sim- 
ple, without  becoming  vulgar;  and  in  the  course  of  his  work 
he  has  given  decisive  proofs  of  his  scientilic  acquirements, 
particularly  on  subjects  of  natural  history. 


MdTei,  prcfazioae  nl  (Iresie.  Tt-atro  Itnhnno.  i    112, 
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The  iojuDCtioQS  of  Giovanni  RucelUu,  with  respect  to  bi^ 
ragedy  ot*  Oreste^  were  not  so  pimctuallj  complied  with;  the 
ause  of  whicli  is,  however,  assigned  by  his  In-other  Palla,  in 
his  dwlication  of  tlie  Apt  to  Triasino.  "  As  to  the  Oreste,  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  wait  awhile,  until  your  BefisariOj  or 
to  speak  more  accurately,  your  Jtalia  liberata,  a  work  of  great 
learning,  and  a  new  Homer  in  our  language,  shall  l>e  perfected 
ftnd  brought  to  light."  Tliis  tragedy  i-etnained  in  manuscript 
atil  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  its  author,  when 
1  was  published  by  the  marchcse  Scipione  Maffci.  Tlie  sub- 
vert of  this  piece  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris 
I  of  Euripides;  but  the  author  has  introduced  such  vai'iations, 
anil  ennobled  hia  tragedy  with  so  many  grand  and  theatrical 
incidents,  that  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  his  own,  and 
not  05  a  mere  translation  from  an  ancient  author,   insomuch 

I  that  Maffei,  who,  from  liis  own  pcrformanccis  must  be  ad- 
bitted  to  be  a  perfect  judge,  considers  it  as  not  only  superior 
\a  the  Jtosmunda  of  the  same  author,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
lleftutifnl  pieces  wliirh  any  author,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
bas  adapted  tu  the  theatrical  representation.* 

Another  Italian  writer  who  distinguished  himBelf  by  the 
elegance  and  hannony  of  his  blank  verse,  yvas  Luigi  Alamannl, 
who  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
I47.5,*'''  and  passed  the  early  port  of  his  life  in  habitE  of  friend- 
ship with  Bernardo  and  Cosimo  Kncellni,  Trissino,  and  otlier 
scholars  who  had  devoted  themselves  more  particularly  to  the 
fctudy  of  classical  litcrature.f  Of  the  satires  and  lyric  poems 
■  Alamanni,  several  were  produced  under  the  pontificate  of 
X.  In  the  year  lol6,  he  married  Alcssandra  Sorrifctori, 
llftdy  of  great  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  ofl'spring.J 
~"  !  rank  and  talents  of  AJnmanni  recommended  him  to  tlie 
otice  and  friend.«hip  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who, 
nriqg  the  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  governed 
on  the  behalf  of  that  pontiff  the  city  of  Florence.  The  rigid 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  cardinal  on  the  inhabitants,  by 
wliifh  they  were,  among  other  marks  of  subordination,  pro- 
ibited  from  carrying  arms  under  severe  penalties,  excited 
lie  indignation  of  mnny  of  the  younger  citizens  of  noble 
f)iUe#,  who  could  ill  brook  the  loss  of  thetr  independence. 


MslTri,  Tcuro  Ituliano.  i-  i>D.      f  MozzueltcUi.  tat.  AlamiinTii. 
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and  among  the  rest  ot*  Aliimanni,  who,  foi^ettiug  the  friend 
in  the  patriot,  not  only  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
ciu'dinal  imioediately  after  the  death  of  Lou  X.>  but  is  eaid 
to  have  undcrtukcn  to  n^sasitinate  iiini  with  hh  own  Imnd.* 
Hifl  associates  were  Zanobio  Bnondehiionti,  Jacopuda  Diaceto, 
Antonio  Bruoioli,  and  aevend  other  persona  of  distingui^htid 
talcntA,  who  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  restoring  the 
ancient  liberty  of  the  republic,  without  sufficiently  reflecting 
<in  the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be  ftccomplishe<l.  The  de- 
signs of  tlie  con:?pirator«  were,  however,  discovered,  and 
Ataraanni  woa  under  the  neeei^ity  of  saving  himself  by  fli<^ht. 
After  many  adventures  and  vicissitudes,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  returned  to  Florence  and  took  an  active  poi't  in  the 
commotions  that  agitated  his?  country,  he  finally  withdrew  to 
France,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  and  honourable  reception 
from  Fnincis  I.,  who  was  u  great  admii-er  of  Italian  poetry, 
and  not  only  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  S.  Michael, 
but  employed  him  in  raimy  important  missions."*  On  the 
maiTiage  of  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  IL, 
with  Catherine  de'  Medici,  AJamanni  was  nppointe<l  her 
MoUrp  (f  Mati'l;  and  the  rt'wai'd  of  Ids  services  en:ibl(Nl  him 
to  secure  to  liimself  (^eut  emoluments,  and  to  establish  his 
family  in  an  honourable  situation  in  France.  The  wTitings 
of  Alamanni  are  ytiry  numerous,**  but  his  most  admired  pro- 
duction is  his  didactic  poem  La  Coltivazione,  wntteji  in  versi 
scio/ti,  and  addres.*c<l  by  iiini  to  Catherine  de'  lledici,  by  a 
letter,  in  which  he  request*  her  to  present  it  to  Francis  I.*** 
Tliis  work,  whicli  jUamanni  completed  in  six  books,  and 
which  he  ft])peai*s  to  have  undertaken  rather  in  competidon 
with,  than  in  imitation  of  the  Georgirs,  is  written  not  only 
with  gi-eat  elegance  and  wireetness  of  style,  but  witli  n  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  professes  to 
tivat,  and  conlain^j  many  passages  which  may  bear  a  compa- 
rison witli  the  most  cclebi-ated  parts  of  the  work  of  his 
immortal  predecessor.  His  trageily  of  Ani'ujone,  translated 
from  Sophoi;les,  is  also  considered  by  Fontanini  a.*«  one  of  the 
Wst  <lrainatic  pieces  in  the  Italian  tongue;  but  his  epic,  ro- 
mances of  the  Arttrtihidey**^  and  the  Girone  CorieWt^^  both 
written  in  ottofn  rima^  have  not  Iiad  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  for  their  author  any  considerable  sliai'e  of  applause. 

*  Varclii,  lator.  Fioreutiiia,  v.  108. 
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From  this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  principal  Italian 
poet^  who  wrote  in  the  poiitiiicAtc  of  Leo  X,,  it  will  not  be 
Hfficult  tu  perctiive,  tlml  tbej  uiuy  he  divided  into  four  dia- 
DCt  classes.    I.  Such  a^  continued  to  adopt  in  their  writings, 
Ithoagh  in  different  degrees,  the  rude  and  imperfect  style  of 
apositiun  wltich  was  used  towards  the  hitter  part  of  the 
eding  centm-y.     II.  The  admirers  of  Fetrarca,  wlio  con- 
dered  iiim  us  the  model  of  a  true  poetic  diction,  and  closelj 
litated   his  manner  in  Uieir  writings.      III.    Those  who, 
tlopt-nding  on  the  %'i^our  of  their  own  genius,   adopted  such 

I  a  style  of  composition  us  they  conceived  expressed,  in  the 
Bost  forcilile  and  explicit  manner,  the  sentiments  which  they 
md  to  commnniciLte.  And  TV.  Those  authors  who  foUoweil 
|he  example  of  the  ancients,  not  only  in  the  manner  uf  treat- 
ing their  subjects,  but  in  the  fret^uent  use  of  the  vvrsi  sciolti, 
and  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their  diction.  That  in 
each  of  these  departments  a  considerable  number  of  writers, 
besides  those  before-mentioned,  might  he  enumerated,  will 
mulily  be  perceived;  but  the  limited  object  of  the  present 
work  will  be  suflir.iently  obtained,  by  demonstrating  the  en- 
oarage-mcnt  w^hlch  thu  poets  of  the  time  dcrivt«l  from  Leo 
and  the  proliciency  made  during  his  pontiHcate  in  this 
»t  popuhur  and  pleasing  branch  of  literature.  It  is  to  this 
riod  that  we  are  to  ti'ace  back  those  abundant  streams 
jrhicb  have  now  diffused  themselves  thi-oughout  the  rest  of ' 
'EurojMi;  and  although  some  of  them  may  be  pursued  to  a 
still  highei"  fountain,  yet  it  W!i6  not  until  this  time  that  they 
egan  to  ilow  in  a  dear  and  ciTtain  course.  The  laws  of 
|rric  composition,  as  prescribed  by  the  example  of  Saiiazzaro, 
Moba,  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  Iiave  since  been  adopted 
the  two  Tassos,  Tansillo,  Costanzo,  Cclio  Magno,  Guidi, 
filicaja,"^  and  a  long  train  of  other  writers,  who  liavc  carried 
Ilia  kind  of  composition,  and  partioulnrly  the  higher  sjiecies 
'  ode,  to  n  degree  of  excellence  hitherto  miattained  in  any 
Jier  country.  In  epic  poetry,  the  great  work  of  Aiiosto 
icited  an  emulation  which  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
ntury  produced  an  immense  number  of  {Kwms  on  sliiiihu* 
Itbjecls,  many  of  which  are  of  gi-eut  extent,  and  some  of 
^hich,  if  ihey  have  not  eciualled  the  Orlando  Fitriosn  in 
Ifcrtility  of  invention  and  variety  of  description,  have  excelled 
in  regularity  and  classical  cliastity  of  design,  and  have 
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displayed  all  those  poetical  graces  that,  without  eiirprising, 
delight  the  reader.  If  to  tbe  satires  of  Ariosto  we  add  those 
of  Ercole  Benlivoglio,  wlio  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  and 
vluch  ore  written  on  a  similar  model,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  ilmi  neither  theue,  nor  the  singular  produc- 
tions of  Bemi,  Hini,  Mauro,  and  their  a^soctate^  have  iu  any 
degree  been  rivuUed  in  subseiiuent  timea.  Nor  have  the  later 
writers  of  blank  verse,  ninong^  whom  may  be  enumerated 
Anaibaie  Caro,  Marchetti,  and  Salvini,  greatly  improved 
upon  the  correct  and  graceful  example  displayed  in  the 
writings  of  Kueellai,  Alamanni»  the  cardinal  jppolito  de' 
Medici,  and  frequently  in  those  of  Trissino. 

With  respect  to  tlie  draraii,  much,  however,  remained  to  be 
done.  Neither  the  Sofonisba  of  Trisfiino,  nor  the  Hostnunda 
or  Oreste  of  Kucellai,  although  highly  to  be  commended  when 
compared  witli  the  works  whicli  preceded  them,  and  when 
connidered  with  relation  to  tlie  times  in  wliich  they  were  pro- 
duced, can  he  regarded  as  perfei't  models  of  tragedy,  adapted 
to  tlieutrienl  representation.  It  inuat  ali^o  be  obseiTcd,  that 
tlie  cirurts  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibhiena,  and  even  of  Ariosto, 
to  introduce  a  better  style  of  comic  writing,  arc  rather  scho- 
histie  attempts  to  inutate  the  ancient  writers,  than  example* 
of  that  true  comedy  wliith  represents  by  living  portraits  the 
follies,  the  vices,  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  It  is  only  in 
later  time^i  that  the  dramatic  works  of  Maffei,  of  Metastasio, 
of  Allieri,  and  of  Monti,  have  effectually  removed  from  their 
country  the  i-cproach  of  having  been  inferior  in  this  great 
department  of  iettera  to  the  rest  of  Kui-ope.  In  comedy,  the 
Italians  have  been  yet  more  negligent;  for  hetneen  the  dry 
and  insipid  performances  of  the  eariy  writers,  and  the  extra- 
vagant, low,  nml  hurh'sqne  exhibitions  of  Goldoni,  Chiari, 
and  similar  authors  of  modern  comedy,  lies  a  spacious  field, 
in  which  the  genius  of  a  Molicrc.  a  Goldsraitli,  or  a  Sheridan, 
would  not  fail  to  discover  innumerable  ohjects  of  pursuit  and 
of  amusement. 


iroveuicDL  in  cltssieAl  literatar^ — Juuopo  Smloleii — Latin  writings  of 
Beenbo  —  Gioiiuini  Aurelio  Aupnrelli — ^His  "  Cljrjsopoieii*'  —  Latin 
wriling)*  of  Siuiftzaiiro — His  poem  •'  Dp  pnrtu  Virginia" — (lirolnnio  Vida 
— His '•  t-'Urisliiid" — Hi**  "  l'o«.'tii>s" — Girolumii  Fnicustoro— Hi^  iitn-m 
entJlIH  "  Kypliilifi" — Amlrfa  Navng^ro— MareAiitoiiio  Flatniuio— Hia 
writing'^i — Lmiu  poetry  cnltivatetl  tu  Romt^ — (.itiiilo  I'obtiinio  Silri^sin — 
tGiortumi  Mozzarelio— Liuiii  extemporary  poets — lluffaello  UrmiJolini 
— Aiiitrea  Maruiie — CAitiillu  Quei-tio  atitl  uilirr^— BambiUlo  ili  Onetn — 
GiOYauii  Uurizio,  n  putrou  of  learning  ut  Kouu.> — TUu  "  (.'ujrjditua" — 
fnuoesco  ArsilU— Uis  Latiu  pootu,  "  l>e  Po«Ua  Urbanift." 


id 
rl: 


the  time  of  the  revival  uf  U'ttors  in  Italy,  tlie  poesia 
or  poetry  of  the  national  tongue,  Iiad  experionced 
man/  vicissitudes;  having'  at  souie  [wriods  shone  witli  dis- 
Qgiiiiihed  lu^stre,  and  at  otiierd  heen  aguiti  obscured  by  dark 
ad  UDCxpected  clouds;  but  classitiii  learning,  and  ]>articu- 
irly  Latin  poetry,  had  made  a  steady  and  uniform  progress, 
and  in  the  course  of  one  hundretl  and  iifty  yenr.s,  during 
which  a  long  guccession  of  eminent  scholars  had  continually 
improved    upon    their    predecessors,    had    at    length    nearly 
attained  to  the  hi;;hcst  degree  of  exceUcacc.     The  puntifieate 
of  Leo.   X.  was  destined  to  give  a  last  impulse   to  these 
^■ttudies;  for  if  there  \ssiS  any  depai'tment  of  literature,  the 
^Hprofessors  of  which  he  regarded  with    more  partiality  and 
^^Sewarded  with  greater  munificence  than  those  of  another,  it 
^r^^  undoubtedly  that  of  Latin  poetry.     Nor  had  t!ii8  par- 
tially first  manifested  itself  on  his  Uiseending  the  pontifical 
irone;  whilst  he  yet  held  tlie  rank  of  cardinal,  th(r  Italian 
holars  had  Ix^en  well  prepared  by  his  conduct  to  .indge  of 
tie  favour  ami  encouragement  which  they  would  be  likely  to 
cperieticj^  if  thai  fortunate  event  should  talcc  place;  and  we 
»ve  already  seen,  Uiat  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  pi^n- 
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tificAte,  he  xrsis  saluted  by  them  as  the  person  destined  to 
reatore  the  honoun?  of  literature,  and  to  revive  the  glories  of 
the  Augustan  age. 

Tlie  hopes  thus  early  entertained  of  the  future  conduct  of 
the  poiitifl'  had  been  greatly  encouraged  hy  the  nppolntment 
to  the  important  office  of  apostolic  secretaries,  of  Bembo  and 
Sadoleti;  two  men  who  were  distinguished  by  their  prolici- 
ency  in  almost  every  branch  of  polite  learning,  but  who  had 
chiefly  acquired  their  reputation  by  the  superior  elegance  of 
thrir  Latin  writings.  Jncopo  Sadoleti  was  a  native  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1477.*  After  having  com- 
plete«I  his  8tudi{fH  at  Ferrara,  under  the  directions  of  Nicolo 
Leoniccno,  and  othei*  eminent  professor.?,  and  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  philosophy,  eloquence,  andthe  learned  languages, 
he  arrivea  at  liome  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI., 
where  he  found  in  the  cardinal  Olivioro  Caraifa  a  kind  and 
munificent  patron,  and  in  the  learned  Scipione  Carteromaco 
an  excellent  instructor.  Of  the  literary  associations  which 
were  afterwards  foi*mcd  in  Rome^  Sadoleti  was  a  distinguished 
member,  and  it  is  to  his  recollection  of  the.se  meetings,  in 
which  festivity  and  learning  seem  to  liave  been  united,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  particular  account  that  now 
remains  of  them,  and  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
notice.  The  ability  and  diligence  of  Sadoleti,  in  his  olTicial 
employment,  gave  such  satisfaction  to  Leo  X.,  tliot  he  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Carpentras;  the  duties  of 
which  gtation  Sadoleti  fuldllod  duriug  bis  subsequent  life, 
notwithptnnding  liia  higher  preferments,  in  a  manner  that 
proved  him  to  have  entertained  a  proper  .eense  of  the  im- 
portance of  Ilia  tru.st.  Amidst  his  ecclesiajjtical  duties  and 
his  political  occupation?,  he  did  not,  however,  wholly  relinqui^ 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry;  and  liis  verses  on 
the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  which  had  bet-n  discovei-ed  in  the 
baths  of  Titus,  duruig  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  are  worthy 
of  that  ex(piisite  remnant  of  mieient  art  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  celebrate.'  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  TIT.,  in  the  year  1.536,  that  Sadoleti  was 
honoured  with  the  purple;  a  dignity  which  he  bad  long 
merited,  not  only  by  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 


•  Tirabosclii.  rii.  i.  373. 


Boman  see  in  many  important  emlmssies,  but  by  the 
temperalo  iirniness  of  !iis  chariicter,  his  «l<^nnt  ami  con- 
cili&tin;;  manners,  and,  if  it  can  bo  considered  as  any  recom- 
mendation  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  notoriously  dispvtiHed 

I  with,  by  his  slncprc  and  unnfibcted  piety.  The  m™leration 
"which  he  displayed  in  opposing  the  reformers,  the  concestiiions 
which  he  was  willing  to  make  to  them,  and  (he  kindness  with 
which  he  invited  them  to  return  to  the  hosoin  of  the  church, 
Jbrmed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  g^veater  part 
•of  his  ecclesiastical  nssociate?,  and  have  led  an  eminent  writef 
to  exprcs?  his  opinion,  tliat  if  there  had  been  many  like 
Sadolcti,  the  breach  would  not  have  l>een  so  widely  extended.* 
^^  It  was  probably  from  this  liberality  of  sentiment,  that,  in  his 
^r  Commentanr'  on  tlie  Episth^  of  fiit.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  he 
incuni^d  tiic  censure  of  the  Roman  cmirt;  and  althougli  the 
prohibition  was,  in  eonsu^uenee  of  his  representations,  re- 
moved by  the  pope,  and  the  work  was,  with  some  corrections, 
admitted  as  canonical,  yet  this  event  appears  to  have  ocea- 
8ione<l  infinite  anxiety  to  its  author.'     Uis  Latin  tracts,  and 

»|»articularly  his  treatise,  De  Uberis  ijislihtendis,  have  been 
greatly  admired.  This  work  is  indeed  considered  by  Tira- 
bo£^chi  iw  superior  to  the  many  e^ays  and  systems  of  edu- 
cation which  have  been  produced  in  modem  times,  when,  as 
he  justly  observes,  it  is  too  common  to  insult  the  elder  writers 
,        as  biirbuiianfl.-t* 

^^  Tlie  Latin  writings  of  Pietro  lienilto  appear,  as  well  from 
'^Htbe  nature  of  the  subjects  as  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
^H  addressed,  to  hav*'  been  chiefly  tin;  priHluotion  of  the  early 
^V  part  of  his  life;  after  which  he  was  induced,  by  causes  which 
^B  we  have  before  assigned,  to  devote  himself  more  particularly 
^B  to  the  cultivation  of  his  native  lanr^us^e;  this  alteration  in  his 
studiefi  is  lUso  alludi^d  to  in  the  following  lines,  prefixed  to 
tlie  general  collection  of  his  works:^ 

'•  Tu  quo(|ue  Virgilio  certaHs,  Bcmbe,  LaUno 
Magnaniinum  bcroom  carmine  facta  caneits. 
Audiit,  et  Mutfte  captus  dulci-dinr,  Tbuscus 
Ad  ciihanuu  versus  condere  jussit  Amor." 

cither  the  Italian  nor  the  Latin  writings  of  Bcmbo  have 
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been  considered  as  entitled  to  the  praise  of  originality^.  If, 
in  the  former,  he  has  manifested  a  elose  adherence  to  Petrarca, 
he  has  in  the  latter  been  thought  to  have  followed,  with  too 
servile  a  step,  the  track  of  the  ancients,  and  to  have  imitated 
as  well  in  his  verse  ns  his  prose  writings  the  st)-le  of  Cicero, 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  imitation  is  not  so 
flpparent  in  his  Latin  jioems  as  in  his  Italian  sonnets  and  lyric 
productions;  and  that  the  former,  although  not  numerous  nor 
on  subjects  of  importance,  possess,  in  general,  more  interest 
and  vivacity  than  the  latter.* 

In  briefly  noticing  the  attention  paid  by  Julius  TT.  to  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Latin  poet  Augundli;  but  as  he  lived  also  during 
the  jwnliiicate  of  Leo  X.,  and  survived  that  pontitf  scver^ 
years,  and  as  his  most  considerable  work  is  on  a  singular 
subject,  and  is  inscribed  to  Leo  X.,  a  more  pai-ticular  account 
ofliimwill  be  necessary.  Giovanni  Aurelio  AugurelH,  or 
Aiigurello,  was  horn  about  the  year  1441,^  of  a  respectable 
family  in  the  city  of  Rimini,  whence  he  was  frequently 
denominated  Giovanni  Aurelio  da  Rimini.  His  early  studies 
were  completed  in  the  celebrated  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  made  a  long  residence,'"  and  where  it  is  probable  that  lie 
fu'st  began  to  give  public  instructions  iu  polite  literature  ;  he 
being  mentioned  by  Trissino,  in  his  tre-atise  entitled  II  Cas- 
tellano,  as  the  lirst  person  who  had  observed  the  rules  of  the 
Italian  language  prescribed  by  Petrarca.*  Having  ai'tenvards 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  favour  and  patronage  of 
!Nicolo  Franco,  bishop  of  Trevigi,  he  took  up  his  residemre 
■with  him  at  his  episcopal  see,  where  he  was  appointed  a  canon, 
and  honoured  with  the  fretslom  of  the  city,  as  he  had  l>eforo 
been  with  that  of  Padua.  After  the  dcatli  of  his  jiatron  he 
left  Trevigi,  and  passed  about  fifteen  months  at  Keltre,  for 
the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  without  interruption  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  languoge,t  iind  at  length  fixed  his  abode 
at  Venice,  where  he  obtained  gre^t  reputation  as  a  private 
instructor,  and  had  the  honour  of  numbering  among  big  pupils 
Bembo,  Navagero,  and  others,  who  afterwards  i-ose  to  great 
eminence.  Augurclli  is  represented  by  Paulo  Giovio  aa  the 
mobt  learned  and  elegant  preceptor  of  his  tinie4    Ilis  studies 

•  11  CMtfUiino.iT,      t  MMZUflielliftii.Augarelli.      *  OioT.  IsoriU.  i.  ISS. 
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aro,  howcrer,  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a  violent 
passion  for  alchemy,  which  induced  him  to  consume  his  Iioui's 
iver  a  furiwit;*,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  discovering  a  sub- 
ce  wliich  he  supposed  would  convert  the  baser  metals  into 
:oId.*  The  ttulure  of  his  hopes  seems  not  to  have  deterred 
iui  from  pursuing  his  speculations,  but  instead  of  persisting 
his  chemical  operations,  he  prudently  resolved  to  commit 
idea?  on  tfiis  abstrune  subject  to  Lntiu  verde,  in  which  he 
pleted  a  poem  in  three  books,  which  he  entitled  Chryso' 
or  Uie  art  of  making  gold.  Tliia  work  he  dedicated  to 
X.,  in  a  few  elegant  introductory  lines,  which  are  well 
tilled  to  notice."  By  this  production,  AugurelU  obtained 
^great  credit;  and  it  ha.-^  been  justly  said,  that  liis  verses  con- 
tain a  richer  ore  than  that  which  he  pretends  to  teach  his 
readers  to  raake.t  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  he  dis- 
ilayed  u  singular  propriety  in  dedicating  his  work  to  Leo  X., 
bo  stood  in  need  of  such  a  resource  to  enable  him  to  supply 
is  expenditure,  and  to  repay  IiiiuseU'  for  the  immense  sums 
wliioh  he  disbursed  in  rewm-ding  men  of  talents  B"d  in  mag- 
nificent feasts  and  speetucle».i  The  compensation  ivliicU 
IjCO  bestowed  on  Augurclli  was  not,  however,  less  appropriate; 
he  having,  as  it  has  frequently  been  related,  presented  liim 
■witli  a  large  and  handsome,  but  empty  purse,  observing,  that 
to  a  man  who  could  make  gold,  nothing  but  a  parse  was 
wanting.^  An  eminent  modern  critic  is  of  opinion  that 
Augurelli  was  not  serious  in  his  composition  of  this  poem, 
and  that  he  employed  himst'lf  in  better  pursuits  than  the  study 
of  fclchtmyjjl  "^  but  it  may  be  ol>served  in  reply,  that  such  a 
po^n  ctinld  only  have  been  wTitten  by  a  person  who  had  paid 
eat  attention  to  the  subjcet,  mid  that  the  work  has  been 
jved  as  canonical  by  the  professors  of  the  mysterious  art.'' 
u^urelli  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  at  length  died  sud- 
!Dly  in  the  year  1524,  whilst  he  was  disputing  in  the  shop  of 

*  iovtuii,  ut  BMp.    Mazineb.  &rf.  Angnmlli. 
f  ]>om.  Onor.  Ciiraiu«1Ia.  up.  Mozznch.  in  on.  Augnrelli. 
X  Jov.  IxariU.  i.  1**11. 

^  Fahron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  '^'^O-     Mazzncb.  in  art.  AuguniUt.     Tlua  iuci- 
U  ulso  Blluded  lo  in  ibc  fallowing  lines  of  Lfttomns,  ap.  Uoxzaoli.  vt 

"  t't  qnod  fninns  cnllpgit  e  caAtntiibm, 
Aridi  l-poni*  eriperet  «  iiflniil»u8." 
'traboacbi,  %i.  iL  TM. 
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a  book>:cUcr  at  Trevi;p;  in  which  city^  be  was  buried,  and 
where  aii  epitaph  written  by  himself  was  inscribed  on  his 
tomb.'" 

Be::il(lr£  iiis  Chrysoporia,  and  another  Latin  poem,  entitled 
Gcrtmiiton,  or  on  Old  Age,  there  remains  ot*  Augurelli  a 
volume  of  poems,  under  the  names  of  Tambicis  Sermo7icx^  and 
Carminay  which  has  frequently  been  reprintc<l.  The  merits 
of  these  jioema  have  been  variously  appreciated  by  succeeding 
critics,  but  they  undoubtedly  display  an  easy  and  natural 
vein  of  poetry,  a  great  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the 
aucionts,  and  a  purity  nnd  correctiiess  of  style,  lo  which  few 
authors  of  that  early  period  had  attained."  On  this  account 
a  learned  Ttalian,  himself  no  inelegant  poet,  after  hnving  fully 
considered  the  Henti  meutj$  of  preceding  writers  and  particularly 
the  unfavourable  opinion  of  Julius  Ciesar  Scaliger,  on  this 
subject,  scruples  not  to  assert,  that  on  a  question  of  this 
nature  Sciiliger  waa  incnpable  of  fonninj;  a  proper  juilgment, 
and  that  the  writings  of  Augurelli  arc  worthy  of  immortality.*  , 

The  Latin  writings  of  Sanazzaro  are  entitled  to  more  par- 
ticular consideration,  and  although  not  voluminous,  most  pro- 
bably afforded  him  occupation  for  the  chief  part  of  liis  life. 
They  tx>nsist  of  lii5  piscatory  eclogues;  two  books  of  elegies^^H 
three  of  epigratiLs,  or  short  copies  of  verses,  and  his  celebratedi^^H 
poem,  J)e  partu  Virginis.  Of  these,  the  eclogues  possess  tho^^* 
merit  of  having  exhibited  a  novel  species  of  composition,  in 
having  adapted  the  language  of  poetry  to  the  characters  and 
occnpations  of  fishermen;''^  aiid  i\m  task  he  lias  executed  with 
a  degree  of  fancy,  variety,  and  even  of  elegance,  which  perhaps 
no  other  person  could  have  excelled;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  subjects,  and  the  long  details  of  no  very  pleas- 
ing uatui'e  to  which  they  give  rise,  ore  well  adapted  for  a 
professed  series  of  poems;  the  varied  aspects  of  muuntaios, 
vales,  and  forests,  and  the  imiocuoua  occupations  and  diver- 
siBed  amusements  of  pastoral  life,  are  ill  exchanged  for  the 
uniformity  of  the  watery  element,  and  the  miseiuble  and 
savage  employment  of  dragging  from  its  depths  its  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants. 

The  elegies  of  Sanazzaro  are,  however,  much  more  highly 
to  be  esteemed,  as  well  for  their  inuumeraUe  poetical  beauties 
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and  the  expressive  simplicity  and  elegance  of  their  style,  ae 
for  the  many  interesting  circunistauces  wliich  they  have  pre- 
served to  us  reiSptictii]<;  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But  tho 
work  to  which  Sanazzaro  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time  and  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  hi£  poetical  immorta.- 
bty,  was  his  poem  in  three  books,  De  partu  Virginis,  which, 
alter  the  labour  of  twenty  years  and  the  emendation:?  derived 
from  the  suggestions  of  his  learned  friends,  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  termination.  That  Leo  X.  woald  have  thought 
himself  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  this  poem,  there  is 
sofficient  reason  to  believe;  hut  Sanazzaro  had,  fi-utn  political 
motives,  long  evinced  a  kind  of  habitual  hostility  to  the 
Roman  sec,  and  8ome  eircumii^taiices  are  said  to  have  occurred 
between  him  and  Leo  X.  which  are  supposed  to  have  increased 
rather  than  diminished  hi.^  antipathy,  and  to  have  induced 
\um  to  e:cpreA5  his  resentment  in  a  s&rcoatic  copy  of  Latin 
in  which  the  family  descent  and  personal  defects  of  the 
itiff  are,  from  want  as  it  would  seem  of  other  causes  of  re- 
'henfiiun,  the  chief  objects  of  his  satire.'^  AVhcther,  bow- 
er, this  alleged  misunderstanding  ever  occurred  or  notj 
and  whether  the  verses  referred  to  be  the  production  of  Sana2- 
Karo  or  of  some  one  who  assumed  his  name,  aa  has  not  with- 
out reason  been  asserted,'^  certain  it  is  that  Leo  was.so  far 
m  manifesting  any  disphmsure  against  the  poet,  that  on 
ling  informed  of  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  he 
to  him  a  letter,  commending  in  the  highest  terms  of 
ibation  hia  talents  and  his  piety,  entreating  him  to  pub- 
B  poem  without  funher  delay,  and  assuring  him  of  the 
ition  and  favour  of  the  holy  see.  Indui^  by  these 
ntations,  Sanazzaro  inuuediately  prepared  to  lay  Ids 
oe  before  the  public,  with  a  dedicati(»n  in  Latin 
to  Leo  X.,  but  the  death  of  that  poiuitf,  which  occurred 
\y  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  his  letter,  prevented 
zaro  from  caiTying  his  intentions  into  ctFcct,  and  the  tea- 
;Miy  of  respect  intended  for  Leo  X.  was  reserved  by  its 
thor  for  Clement  VII..  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  poem  in  a 
w  elegant  Hues,  which  beur,  however,  strong  internal 
lence  that  they  were  originally  intended  for  his  more 
ipUshed  predecessor.''  On  receiving  the  work  from  the 
of  the  cardinal  Girolamo  Seripando,*  Clement,  who 
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was  no  less  ambitious  of  tlie  honour  of  being  considered  as  n 
patron  of  letters  than  Loo  X.,  requested  the  cardinal  to  thank 
Sanazzaro  in  his  name  for  his  beautiful  poem,  to  assure  liim 
of  Ilia  favour,  antl  to  request  that  lie  might  see  him  at  Komc 
as  early  as  niiglit  be  convenient  to  him.  Not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  this  verbal  expression  ol"  his  approbation,  ho. 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  poet,  in  which  he  expresses  high 
satisfaction  in  having  his  name  united  to  a  poem  which  ia 
destined  to  survive  and  to  he  rend  through  all  future  times  ; 
at  the  same  time  justifying  the  love  of  that  I'auie  which  is  the 
result  of  commendable  hibours,  whicli  lie  considers  as  the 
image  or  reflection  of  the  immortality  promised  by  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ.  This  obligation  the  jiontitf  expresses  himself 
ready  to  repay  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  and  from  these 
assurances  Sannzzaro  is  supposed  to  have  entertained  hopes  of 
being  admitted  into  the  sacred  college."  'J'hot  he  would  have 
received  some  distinguished  mark  oi"  the  approbation  of  the 
pontitij  is  not  improbable,  had  not  the  calamitous  events  of  the 
times,  and  particularly  the  dreadful  sacking  of  the  city  of 
Kome,  called  the  attention  of  Clement  VTI.  to  objects  more 
immediately  connected  with  his  own  safety.  Sanaxzaro  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Egidio, 
cardinalof  Vitei-bo,  to  whom  he  had  also  transmitted  a  copy 
of  his  poem,  containing  tlie  highest  commendations  both  of 
the  work  and  its  author;"^  aiid  as  praise  is  the  natural  and 
proper  reward  of  poctiy,  Sanazzaro  must  have  been  extremely 
imrcasonable  if  the  reception  of  his  work  did  not  affoi-d  liim 
entire  satisfaction.'" 

That  the  poem  De  parhi  Virginis  contains  many  fine 
passages,  and  exhibits  the  powers  of  the  author  and  his  com- 
mand of  the  Latin  language  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view 
than  any  of  his  other  wTitings,  cannot  be  denied;  and  it  is 
even  probable  that  he  chose  this  s;ibject  for  the  pui-pose  of 
displaying  the  facility  with  which  he  could  apply  the  lan- 
guage and  the  imagciy  of  paganism  to  the  illustration  of- the 
truths  of  the  Christian  creed.  But  after  all,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice;  and  that  the 
ivork,  if  not  deserving  of  repi'ehension  for  its  impiety,  was  at 
least  desen'ing  of  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  true  ami  correct 
taste.     To  retjuire  the  attention  of  the  roiider  through  a  poem 
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coataining  nearly  fifteen  hundrf^  line.s  to  an  event  over 
rhich  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  have  nj^Teed  to  tlirow 
.respectful  veil,  is  itself  injudicious,  if  not  indelicnte;  but  to 
ose  tbe  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  language  of 
profane  poetry;  to  discuss  with  particular  minuteness  the 
circumstances  of  the  miraculous  conception  and  delivery  of 
the  virgin,  and  to  call  u[>ou  the  heathen  deities  to  guide  him 
through  all  the  rece,Hses  of  the  mysterious  rite,'**  can  only 
occfusion  disgust  and  horror  to  the  true  believer,  and  aflbrd 

I the  incredulous  a  subject  for  ridicule  or  contempt.     Hence  it 

^^b  probable  that  the  elegies  and  other  pieces  of  Sanazzaro, 
^Bphich  he  has  devoted  to  natural  and  simple  subjects,  or  to  the 
^^pomnienioration  of  hi.-storical  facts  and  chanicters,  will  eon- 
^^Bnue  to  interest  and  delight  the  reader,  when  the  poem  De 
parfu  Virfjinin  will  be  consulteil  only  as  an  <jl>jet't  of  literary 
^^uriosity,  or  regarded  as  an  instance  of  thi.'  waste  of  labouc 
^Bhad  of  the  misapplication  of  genius. 

^B  Among  the  followers  of  tiio  muses,  Sanazzaro  may  be  con- 
sidered OS  one  of  the  most  fortunate.  The  de**truction  of  his 
L^beloved  villa  of  Mergoglino,  by  Philibert,  jinnce  <»f  Orange, 
^Bn  account  of  its  having  been  occupied  as  a  military  station 
^Hgr  the  French,  is  t^aid,  however,  to  have  occuijioned  him 
^^keat  concern;*  but  with  the  exception  of  this  event,  aiuidst 
^^&I  the  L'onvulsious  of  hi^  country,  his  talents  and  integrity 
procured  for  him  general  respect,  and  he  enjoyed  to  the  close 
~  ^  Ids  life  an  honourable  independence.  His  hitter  yeiu'S  were 
St  in  the  pleasant  vicinity  of  Somma,  in  the  society  of 
oasandra  Marchese,  who  is  the  frequent  subject  of  panegyric 
his  writings.''^  The  wiahns  of  the  poet,  that  she  might  be 
ent  to  close  his  eyes  and  perforin  his  funeral  rites>  wero 
erally  fulfilled;  and  under  her  coi'c  his  remains  were  de- 
eitcd  in  u  chapel  which  he  had  erected  at  his  villa  oi 
ergoglino,'^  and  where  a  superb  monument  was  some  years 
srwards  raised  to  his  memory,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
bltowing  lines  by  Hembo: 

"  Da  sacro  ciueri  flores.    Uic  ille  Maroni. 
Sincems,  tnusa  proximus  ut  ttunnlo." 

Fresh  flow'reis  strew,  for  Ssnaz?,ar  lies  here, 
la  genius,  as  in  place,  to  Virgtl  near. 


■ 
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The  extraordinoi'y  tftlenta  diaplftyetl  by  Sanazzaro  in.  his 
Latin  cODi{ioaitioiis,  (lid  uot,  however,  secure  to  him  an 
uncontested  prc-cmiiience  over  his  contemporaries.  Before 
he  bad  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  work  on  which  he  meant 
to  found  bis  itoetical  reputation,  several  powerful  rivals 
aro^e,  one  of  whom,  in  particular,  produced,  under  the  auspices 
of  Leu  X.,  a  poem  of  great  merit  and  considerable  extejit, 
which  will  secure  to  its  author  a  lasting  reputation  among  the 
Latin  writers  of  modern  times.  This  iwera  is  the  ChriMkid 
of  Vida;  a  man  who  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief 
luminaries  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  whose  life  and 
writings  a  more  jtarticular  account  cannot  fail  to  be  gencrallj 
interesting. 

Maroo  Gij-olamo  Vida  wa«  a  native  of  Cremona.  S<«ne 
diversity  of  opinion  has  aiisen  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth, 
which  event  has  generally  been  placed  about  the  year  l^VO,* 
whilst  some  have  contended  that  it  could  not  have  occurred 
until  the  year  1490.*'  The  reasons  adduced  by  dificrent 
authors  have  served  to  refute  the  opinions  of  their  opponenta 
without  establishing  their  own;  and  as  Vida  wa^  as  it  will 
hereafter  aj>pear,  certaialy  born  some  years  after  tlie  first- 
mentioned  time,  and  some  years  before  the  latter,  his  nativity 
may  be  placed  with  sufficient  accuracy  about  Ihe  middle  <rf 
these  two  very  distant  periods.  His  family  waa  of  resi^ect- 
ablc  rank,  and  although  hi.^  pai'ent^  were  not  we-althy,  tliey 
were,  enabled  to  bestow  upon  tlieir  son  a  good  education,  for 
whicli  purpose  he  was  successively  sent  to  several  of  the 
learned  academies  with  which  Italy  was  then  ri  well  pro- 
vided.'^ The  first  specimen  of  the  talents  of  Vida  in  Latin 
I  poetry  appeared  in  a  collection  of  pieces  on  the  death  of  the 
poet  Seradno  d'Aquilu,  which  happened  in  the  year  1600; 
towurd.'*  xvhioli  he  coiitrlbuied  two  pieces,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  that  collection,  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1504.  In 
this  publication  he  is  named  by  his  baptismal  appellation 
3 larc- Antonio,  wliich  on  his  enteiing  into  regular  orders  be 
changed  to  that  of  Murco-Girolamo.  The  memorable  combat 
between  thirteen  French  and  thirteen  Italian  soldiers  under 
the  walls  of  Barlettfi,  in  the  year  1503,  afforded  him  a  subject 
for  a  moi*e  extensive  work;  the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted,   not  only  as  the  eiu*ly  production  of  so  elegant  a 
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writer,  but  as  a  carious  historical  document.^^  After  baling 
made  a  considerable  pi-oticicncy  in  the  more  seriouif  :<tudied  oi* 
philosophy,  theology,  and  political  science,  he  n-'paired  to 
Kome,  where  he  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  pontiHcate  oi' 
Julius  II.  and  appears  to  have  been  a  constant  attendant  on 
tbofte  literary  meetings  which  were  then  held  in  that  city,  and 
we««  continued  in  the  commencement  of  the  ^wntiiicate  of 
T-eo  X.  Of  his  larger  works,  on  which  hia  reputation  oa  a 
Latin  poet  is  at  this  day  founded,  his  tliroc  books  De  Aric 
fhetica  were  [)robttbly  the  iirst  produced;  and  these  were 
»oon  afterwards  followed  by  his  poem  on  the  frrowth  of  silk 
woruii^  entitled  Bomdi/x,  and  by  his  Scacchix  Ludus,  a  poem 
oo  the  game  of  chess.*  On  the  last  of  these  poems  being 
shown  to  Leo  X.  he  was  delighted  beyond  measure  with  the 
novelty  of  the  subject,  and  with  tlie  dignity,  ease,  and  lucid 
_vraageineat  with  which  it  was  treated;  which  appeared  to 
abnost  beyond  the  reach  of  human  powers,  "f  He  there- 
bre  requested  to  sec  the  author,  who  wns  accordingly  intro- 
uced  to  him  by  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona, 
rho  appeal's  to  have  been  his  earliest  patron,  and  whom  he 
ia  ceJebrated  in  terms  of  the  warmfist  affection  in  several  of 
I  works.''  Vida  was  received  by  the  pontiiF  with  particular 
sUnction  and  kindness,  admitted  as  an  attendant  on  the 
Durt,  and  rewarded  with  honours  and  emoluments;'^  but 
at  apon  which  the  poet  appears  chiefly  to  have  congra- 
ted  himself  was,  that  his  works  were  read  and  approved 
fay  the  pontiff  himself.^^  Whether  J^eo  was  merely  desirous 
of  engaging  Vida  in  a  subject  that  might  call  forth  all  his 
teleatot  or  whether  he  wished  to  raise  up  a  nval  to  Sanazzaro, 
^ho  he  probably  suspei'ttnl  was  not  favourable  to  his  fume, 
un  it  is  that  at  his  suggestion  Vida  begun  his  Cliristiady 
^hich  he  afterwanls  completed  in  six  hooks,  but  which  the 
otitf  was  prevented  by  his  untimely  death  from  seeing 
to  n  termination.  The  future  patronage  of  this 
rk  was  thcrefoie  reserved  for  Clement  Vil.  uuder  whose 
Bspiccs  it  was  first  published  in  the  year  1535,  with  an 
ologetical  advertisement  at  the  close  of  the  woik;  in  which 
author  excusea  the  boldne^  of  his  attempt,  by  informing 
bo  readei*  that  he  was  induced  to  begin  oud  to  persevere  in 
\uA  undertaking  by  the  solicitations  nnd  munificence  of  tha 

•  FablUi,  Ora(.  do  VuIk;  in  Vids.  Op.  App.  U;i.  -f  Ibid. 
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two  pontiffs  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VIL,  to  whose  exertionfi 
and  liberality  ho  nscribc^s  the  iwival  of  literature  from  its 
long  state  of  torpor  and  degradation. 

In  oixler  to  stimulate  the  {>oet  to  tei*minate  this  work,  or  to 
reward  tiim  iur  the  ])rogress  which  be  had  made  in  it, 
Clement  had  idrftidy  raised  him  to  the  rririk  of  n[H>8tolical 
secretary,  and  in  the  year  J  532  conferred  on  hiin  the  bishop- 
ric  of  Albii.  Soon  after  the  death  of  that  pontilf,  Vida  re- 
tired to  his  diocese,  and  was  present  at  his  defence  agoitiBt 
the  attack  of  the  French,  in  the  year  lo42,  where  his  ex- 
hortations and  example  animated  the  iuhabitAnts  8ucce!*5rully 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  After  Imving  attended  in  his  episcopal 
character  at  t!ie  council  of  Trcnt»  and  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  transactions  of  the  times,  he 
died  at  his  see  of  Alba,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Sep- 
tember, I. '566,  more  respected  for  his  talent:^,  intt^rity,  and 
strict  attention  to  hi.s  pastoral  duties,  than  for  the  wealth 
which  he  had  iimas&ed  from  hta  prtjlerment-j.*' 

Of  all  tlie  writers  of  Latin  poetry  at  this  period,  Vida  has 
been  the  most  generally  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
This  is  to  be  attributed,  not  <mly  to  the  fortunate  choice  of 
his  subjects,  but  to  hia  admirable  talent  of  uniting  a  consider- 
able iK)rtion  of  elegance,  and  often  of  dignity,  with  the 
utmost  facility  and  cleoi'ness  of  style;  insomuch  that  the  most 
complex  <lescriptions  or  abstruse  illustrations  arc  rendered  by 
him  perfectly  easy  ami  familiar  to  the  reader.  Of  his  Vir- 
gilian  eclogues,  the  third  and  last  is  devoted  to  commemorate 
the  soiTOWfi  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  on  the  death  of  her  beloved 
husband,  the  raarqness  of  Pescara.-'*  Among  his  smaller 
poems,  his  verses  to  the  memory  of  hia  parents,  wlio  both 
died  about  the  same  time,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
successful  pursuit  of  preferment  at  Rome,  display  true  pathos 
and  beantiinl  images  of  filial  affection.^^ 

The  poetics  of  Vida,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  his  reputation,  botli  ns  a  poet  and  as  a 
critic,  were,  on  their  publication  in  1.527,  addressed  by  the 
author  to  the  dauphin  Francis,  son  of  Francis  I.,  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  with  his  brother  Ilcnry,  as  an  hostage  for  his 
father  at  the  court  of  Spain;  but  this  address  was  not  prefixed 
until  several  years  al'ter  the  termination  of  the  work  itself, 
which  was  written  at  Home,  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
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aad  oi'i'ipnally  inscribed  to  Augelo  Dovizio,  nephew  of  tho 

~   rdinai  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  who  nflerwards  attained  also 

honour  of  the  purple.**     It  has,  indoed,  been  supposed, 

At  this  production  was  first  printed  at  Cremonu,  in  the  y^^ar 

520;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  fellow -citizens  of  Vida  had 
guested  his  permission  to  make  use  of  this  work  for  the 
Blmctioii  of  youtlx,  to  which  he  expressed  his  assent  in  a 

ttcp  wluch  yet  remains;*'  but  although  it  appears,  from  the 

rchivca  of  Cremona,  that  it  was  actually  ordered  to  be 
printed,  yet  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  order  was 
not  (-arried  into  cflfcct;  not  a  single  copy  ofsuehan  edition 
having  hitherto  occurred  to  the  notice  of  any  bibliographer. 
Tlie  cause  of  this  is,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to  Vida  him- 
self, who  had  in  his  letter  given  strict  injunctions  that  his 
work  should  not  be  made  public ;  and  whose  subsequent  re- 
monstrances, whi^n  hi:  was  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of 
the  magistrates  of  Cremona,  may  be  supposed  to  have  deterred 
them  from  committing  his  work  to  the  press.^^  The  appro- 
bation which  the  [KK-tics  of  Vida  liad  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  from  the  most  correct  and  elegant  poet  of  our  own 
country,  has  recommended  them  to  general  notiee,^  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  an  exrellcut  English  critic  considers 

liem  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  compositions  of  tlicir 
BLulhor,  and  as  "one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  piece  of 
criticism,  that  appeared  in  Italy  since  the  revival  of  learning.**^ 

MIu  his  poem  of  the  Ckristiad,  Vida  has  avoided  the  error 
pto  whicli  Sanazzaro  hns  fallen,  in  mingling  the  profane 
ftbles  of  the  heathen  mytliology  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion;  and  like  Hilton,  t-ooks  for  inspiration  only 
rom  Uie  grcut  fountain  of  life  and  of  truth.  Altliough  he 
placed  Virgil  before  him  as  his  principal  model,  and  certainly 
regarded  him  with  sentiments  next  to  adoration,  as  may 
fcppear  from  tlie  coiiolusion  of  the  third  book  of  his  ptM'tics, 
Vet  be  knew  how  to  lix  tlic  limits  of  his  imitation;  and  whilst 
ike  availed  liimselj'  of  the  style  and  manner,  and  sometimes 
ftven  of  tht*  language  of  the  gri*at  Mantuan,  he  sought  not  to 
five  to  his  writings  a  classic  air,  by  the  introduction  of  such 
eraonsand  imagery,  aseouM  only  violate  probability,  nature, 
ttd  truth.     Ilencc,  whilst  the  iwem  of  Sauazzaro  seems  to 

Wutou'a  Ks^fty  ou  tlie  Gciiias  itc.  of  J'oj*. 
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be  the  production  of  an  idolater,  who  believes  not  in  the  truths 
which  lie  atTccts  to  incukatr,  and  frequentl}-  verges  on  tlie 
coniiiipfl  of  indecency  or  incon^uity,  the  writings  of  Vida 
di*»play  a  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  a  contempt  of  meretricious 
orimment;  and  an  enei^etic  simplicity  of  longimge,  whicJi  will 
set^ure  to  them  unmingled  and  lasting  appmbniiun. 

In  the  first  class  of  Italian  scholars  at  this  period,  we  may 
also  confidently  place  Gii*olamo  Fracastoro;  who  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  his  skill  in  medicine  and  his  unoommon 
acienlilic  acquirements,  than  by  his  great  and  acknowledged 
talents  for  Latin  poetry.  He  was  a  native  of  Verona,  where 
his  ancestors  had  long  held  a  respectable  station.  Tlie  time 
of  his  birth  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the 
year  1483.  Some  peculiar  circumstances  attended  his  in- 
fancy, which  liis  future  eminence  has  perhaps  caused  to  be 
more  ]>articu1arly  noticed.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  Ups 
adhered  together  in  such  a  manner  as  scarcely  allowed  him  to 
breathe,  and  a  surgiciil  opemtion  became  necessary  in  order 
to  remedy  the  defect.  This  meident  is  commemorated  in 
an  epigram  of  Julius  Cffisar  Scaligcr,  which  may  thus  be 
imitated:^ 

Thine  iuTanC  lips,  Fraeastor.  nalure  seal'd, 
Bnt  the  mntc  organ  farnuriog  Pbceboa  faeal'd. 
He  broke  the  charm;  and  bcucc  to  tbue  belong. 
The  art  of  healing,  oad  the  power  of  song. 

An  awful  event,  which  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Fracas- 
toro,  has  also  I>ecn  considered  as  a  presage  of  his  future 
eminence,  \\niilst  his  mother  was  carrying  him  in  her  arms 
she  was  struck  dead  by  lightning,  but  her  child  received  not 
the  slightest  injury.  This  singular  fact  is  attested  hy  such 
decisive  evidence  as  to  place  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.* 

After  having  received  a  liberal  pducation  in  his  native 
plnce,  Fracastoi'o  repaired  to  Padua,  where  he  fur  some  time 
availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Pietro 
Pomponozxo,  and  formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  several 
per.-ons  who  afterwards  rose  to  great  literary  eminence.  The 
autliority  of  his  instructor  did  not,  however,  lead  Frat^astoro 
to  embrace  his  singular  and  erroneous  opinions  in  metaphyaics, 
some  of  which  he  afterwards  confuted  in  one  of  his  dialc^ues, 
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sithough  without  expressly  naming  his  former  tutor.*     He 
early  poroeivc-d  the  t'utility  of  the  barbarons  and  st^holastic 
philosopliy  Mliioh  Pompouozzo  professed,    and   directed  hi* 
whole  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  real  ^science,  of  natural 
knowlcdj^c,  and  of  every  branch  of  polite  literature.     At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  bad  not  only  received  the  laarel,  the 
Rxnblem  of  the  highest  academical  degree  at  Fadua,  but  was 
appointed  professor  of  logic  in  that  university,  which  ofHee 
he  relinquiithed  a  few  years  aftenvurds,  that  he  might  attend 
witli  Ie*s  interruption  to  his  own  improvement. f     He  at  first 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  rather  as  a  science 
than  as  a   profession ;   but  afterwards  engaged  with  great 
a&iiiduity  in  the  laborious  duty  of  a  physician,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  skilful  practitioner  in  Italy.     His  engage- 
^Mnentst,  in  this  respect,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from 
^^pUier  pursuits,  and  his  proficiency  in  mathematics,  in  cosmo- 
'      graphy,  in  astronomy,  and  other  branches  of  natural  science, 
hare  given  just  reason  to  suppose,  that  no  other  person  lu 
those  times  united  in  himself  such  a  variety  of  knowledge.^ 
^^The  irruption  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  into  Italy,  in 
^Hne  year  loOT,  and  the  dangers  with  which  the  city  of  Padua 
^Hras  threatened,  induced  Fracastoro,  who  had  then  recently 
lost  his  tather,  U*  form  the  intCJition  of  taking  up  hig  residence 
io  his  native  city  of  Verona,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
change  his  purpose  by  the  solicitations  of  the  celebrated  com- 
mander, Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  who,  amidst  the  tumults  of 
war,  and  the  incessant  occupations  of  Ids  active  life,  had  never 
to  cultivate  and  to  encourage  literary  studies.     At  his 
!]ucst,  Fracastoro  delivered  public  instructions  at  the  cole- 
t'ftted   academy   establiribcd    by  d'Alviano  in    his  town    of 
ordonone,  in  the  rugged  district  of  Trevigi;  which  place, 
having  been  wrested  by  him  from  the  emperor,  was 
Iven    to  him    by  the   Venetian .  senate  as  on   independent 
jnion,   in  which   he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.§     Wlien 
real  general  was  again  called  into  public  life.  Fracas- 
orapanied  him  as  the  associate  of  his  studies,  until  the 
ld09,^  when,  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Ghiaradsdda,  d'Al- 
ao  was  wounded  and  token  prisoner  by  the  French.     AAer 

Tiroboftrlii.  ™.  L  5fl;t. 
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this  event,  Fracaatoro  rtrtired  to  Verona,  and  dividinj^  Uis  time 
between  the  city  residence,  and  his  retired  villa  in  the  raoun- 
tuins  of  lucaffi,  devoted  himself  to  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits,  and  tu  the  cuuLposition  of  those  works  in  various 
departments,  which  have  conferred  so  much  honour  on  bis 
memorj'. 

To  tida  period  of  the  life  of  Fracastoro  may  be  referred 
the  coiumenceraent  of  his  celebrated  poem,  entitled  St/pfiHiSy 
■give  de  Morbo  Gallico,  which  appears  from  internal  evidence 
to  have  been  completed  undiT  the  pontilicate  of  Leo  X.  In 
adopting  this  suliject,  it  was  jjrobably  the  iutention  of  Fi-a- 
castoro  to  unite  his  vai'ious  talents  and  acquirements  in  one 
great  work,  which  should  at  once  display  his  extensive  know- 
ledge in  the  vurioUB  bnuiciiee  of  natural  philosophy,  liis  gkill 
and  experience  on  medical  subjects,  and  bis  admirable  genius 
for  Latin  poetry.  The  success  of  Iiia  labours  proves  that  he 
bad  neither  mistaken  nor  over-rated  hi.-!  powers,  and  the  appro- 
bation bestowed  from  all  quarters  upon  the  Syi>bili3  was  such, 
as  no  production  of  modern  times  had  before  obtained.  This  " 
work  he  inscribed  to  Pieti'o  Bembo,  then  domestic  secretary 
to  Leo  X.,  with  whom  he  had  always  maintained  a  friendly 
intercourse.  In  the  beginninj*  of  the  second  book  he  par- 
ticularly refei-s  to  the  period  at  wliich  the  poem  was  written, 
and  takes  a  general  view  <if  the  circuuistanees  of  the  time^ 
the  calamities  that  bad  aftlicted  Italy,  the  discovei'Ies  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  recent  improvements  in  natural  knowledge, 
in  wluch  he  refers  with  great  approbation  to  the  writings  of 
Pontaao,  and  to  the  tranquillity  enjoyed  under  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X. 

Nor  yet,  without  the  guiding  hand  of  heaven. 
To  nit>rtal  toils  are  new  acquiremenls  given. 
For  tho'  fierce  tempests  sweep  Ihe  fields  of  air, 
And  stars  malignant  shed  an  angry  glare; 
Not  yet  the  gracious  power  his  smile  denies, 
Eviaced  in  Lappier  hours,  and  purer  skies. 
— If  in  new  forms  a  dire  disease  impend; 
In  dreadful  wars  if  ni&n  with  man  contend; 
If  the  sad  wretch,  afar  condemn'd  to  roam, 
To  Losiile  Imnds  resign  his  native  home-. 
If  cities  hlaze,  and  ponerfol  kingdoois  fall. 
And  heaven's  uwn  altars  tthvK  the  fate  of  all; 
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If  o'er  its  lisrrier  burst  the  faeaving  tide. 

And  sweep  away  the  peasant's  humbler  pride ; 

Yet  even  now  (forbid  to  elder  times,) 

We  pierce  the  ocean  to  remolest  cliuie*  ; 

Give  to  the  furthest  east  our  keels  to  roll, 

And  touch  the  confines  of  the  utmost  pote. 

— Nor  o'er  rude  wilds,  and  dangerous  tracks  aloue. 

"We  make  Arahb's  fragrant  wealth  our  own; 

Eat  'nud.-<t  HesperJo's  milder  clirotrs,  descry 

The  dusky  offspring  of  a  warmer  sky; 

Midst  farthest  Ind,  where  Ganges  rolU  bi&  floods. 

And  ebon  foresee  vtave  and  spicy  woods  ; 

M'bcre  man  a  different  nff»priug  seems  to  rufe ; 

And  brighter  planets  roll  ihro"  brighter  skies. 

Him,  too,  we  boast,  great  poet,  o'er  whoflc  song 

His  own  panhenope  delighted  bung; 

With  reflaent  wave  whilst  smooth  Sebeto  mores, 

And  Maro's  mighty  shade  the  strain  approTcs 

Of  all  the  wandering  stars  of  heaven  that  told ; 

And  western  groves  of  vegetable  gold. 

— But  why  recount  each  bard  of  mighty  name, 

Who  stands  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame ; 

^Vfaom  future  limes  shall  huil  (to  merit  just) 

When  their  mate  ashes  slumber  in  the  dust  ? 

— Yet  Bcmbo,  not  in  silent  joy  snpprcst. 

Be  one  great  boon ;  the  hle»t  and  the  best; 

nigh-miaded  Leo;  by  whose  generous  cares. 

H(rr  head  once  more  imp<>rial  Latiam  rears; 

Whilst  Tiber,  rising  from  his  long  repose. 

Onward  In  graiulating  mormm?  flows. 

At  his  approach  each  threatening  portent  flies. 

And  milder  beams  irradiate  oU  the  skies ; 

He  calls  the  muses  tu  their  lov'd  retreats ; 

(Tou  long  sad  eA^Uen  from  their  favourite  seats) 

Gives  Itome  once  more  her  oncJent  la^s  to  know, 

And  truth  and  right  to  fix  their  reign  below. 

Now  greatly  jusi,  he  rushes  on  tu  arms, 

As  patriot  ardour,  or  religion  warms ; 

Back  towards  his  source  Euphrates  rolls  his  tides. 

And  mie  his  head  iu  secret  caverns  bides; 

jEgean  Doris  seeks  her  oory  caves. 

And  Eiucioe  trembles  'midst  his  restless  waves.** 
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Tlie  title  of  this  siogalar  poem  is  derived  from  the  shep- 
herd Si/philus,  who  ia  supposed  to  h^se  kept  the  herds  of 
Alcitbou-s  a.  sovereign  of  Atlantis,  and  who,  having  become 

\  iiDpatient  of  the  scorching  rays  of  the  fltmuncr  snn,  refused, 
with  impious  expressions,  to  pay  his  sacrifices  to  ApoUo,  but 
raising  an  altar  to  Alcithous,  worshipped  that  sovereign  as 
his  divinity.  Exasperated  at  this  indignity,  Apollo  infected 
the  air  with  noxious  vapours,  in  consequence  of  which 
Syphilus  contracted  a  loathsome  disease,  which  displayed  it- 
self in  ulccrt;us  eruptions  over  hk  whole  body.     The  means 

[adopted  for  his  restoration  to  healthy  and  the  circumstances 

'  by  which  the  remedy  was  communicated  to  Europe,  form  a 
principiil  part  of  the  subject  of  the  poemj  which  throughout 
the  wholn  displays  a  degree  of  elegance  and  a  propriety  of 
poetical  oniament,  scarcely  to  he  expected  from  so  un- 
promising a  topic.  In  relating  the  iliscovery  of  the  great 
mineral  remedy,  the  powers  of  wbieli  were  then  well  known, 
and  the  use  of  which  is  fully  explained,  the  author  has  in- 
troduced a  beautiful  episode,  in  which  he  explains  the 
internal  structure  of  the  earth,  the  gi'eat  operations  of  nature 
in  the  formation  of  metals,  and  the  gloomy  splendour  of  her 
subterraneous  temples,  her  caverns,  and  her  mines.     This 

[region  he  has  peopled  with  poetical  beings,  among  whom  the 
nymph  Lipare  presides  over  the  streams  of  quicksilver,  into 
whicli  the  diseased  visitant  is  directed  to  plunge  himself 
thrice,  and  nn  his  restoration  to  health,  and  his  return  to  the 
regions  of  day,  not  to  forget  to  pay  his  vows  to  Diana,  and 
to  the  chaste  nymplis  of  the  sacred  fount. ^ 

It  would  he  tedious,  if  not  impracticable  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  repeat  the  numerous  testimonies  of  approbation 
with  which  this  poem  and  its  author  have  been  honoured,  as 
well  on  its  first  appearance  as  in  subsequent  times;^^  but  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  its  merit  is  derived  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  8anazzai'o,  who  is  generally  accuse*!  of  liaviug 
estimated  tlie  writings  of  his  contemporaries  with  au  in- 
vidious severity,  but  who,  <in  perusing  the  Syphilis^  confessed 
that  Fi'acnstoro  had  in  this  work  not  (H\\y  surpassed  any  uf 
the  writings  of  Pontano,  but  even  the  poem  De  partu 
Virginis,  on  which  he  had  himself  bestowed  the  labour  of 
twenty  years.**'* 

*  lliuuii,  Hitior.  xii  L  4^0.     Ed.  Buckley. 
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The  roputation  of  Fracaetoro  os  a  gkilful  pbysician,  had, 
howeTCT,  inrrcased  no  le-ss  than  iiis  fame  as  an  elegant  poet; 
and  besides  beinn;  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  tor  his  asaiut- 
ance,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  quit  lijs  retreat,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  on  hie  particuhir  friends,  among  whom 
were  many  men  of  nink  and  eminence  in  different  pjirts  of 
Italy.*'  By  the  desire  of  Paul  III.,  he  attended  also  in  his 
medical  character  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally by  his  advice  that  the  session  was  i*emoved  from  that 
city  to  Bologna.***  The  fatigues  of  his  public  life  were, 
however,  compensated  "by  (he  plejisures  which  he  found  on 
his  return  to  his  villa,  in  tins  society  of  Giammatteo  Ghibeiti, 
who  then  resitled  at  his  bishopric  of  Verona,  and  expended 
his  large  revenues  in  the  encouragement  of  learning  and 
learned  men;  and  by  the  occasional  visits  of  the  most  cele- 
brated scholars  from  tlilfei-ent  parts  of  Italy.  Among  these 
were  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio,  Andrea  Navagero,  Giovan- 
Bsttistu  Rannusio,  and  the  three  brothers  of  the  Torriani,  all 
of  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  writings,  some  of  which  are 
also  devoted  to  the  praises  of  the  cardinal  Alcssandro  Far- 
nese,  to  whom  he  dedicated  Ids  treatise  in  prose,  Demorbis 
cont4MgioM.  The  smaller  poems  of  Fracastoro,  in  which  he 
frequently  refers  to  his  beloved  villa,  to  Kia  mode  of  lUe,  his 
Uterary  aasociatcK,  sind  liis  domestic  concernb,  are  pecullai'ly 
interesting,  and  place  htm  both  aa  a  man  and  an  author  in 
the  most  advantageous  light.  '^  The  detached  pieces  of  a  few 
lines,  to  each  of  which  he  has  given  the  title  of  Incidetis, 
may  be  regarded  as  so  many  miniature  pictures,  sketched 
wiUi  all  the  freedom  of  the  Italian,  and  finished  with  all  the 
correctnpsa  of  the  Flemish  school.  His  sacred  jioeni  entitled 
Joseph,  which  he  began  in  his  advanced  years  and  did  not 
Kve  to  terminate,  is  sufficiently  character istiu  of  his  talents; 
although  not  considered  as  equal  to  the  more  vigorous  pro- 
ductions of  his  youth.  His  siwciraens  of  Italian  poetry  are 
too  few  to  add  to  his  reputation,  but  will  not  derogate  from 
the  high  character  which  be  has  by  his  various  other  labours 
i>  deservedly  attained. 
The  death  of  Fracastoro  was  occasioned  by  an  apoplexy, 
occurred  at  his  villa  of  Incaffi,  in  the  year  lo63;  he 

•  Tirftb,  vii.  u.  aB4. 
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being  then  upwards  of  seycnty  years  of  a^c.**  A  splendid 
moDument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of 
Verona;  besides  which  he  was  honoured,  by  a  publio  decree 
ol'  the  city,  with  a  etatue.  whi<;h  was  accordingly  erected  at 
the  common  expense.  A  similar  testimony  of  respect  was 
paid  to  his  memory  at  Padiia,  where  the  statue  of  Fracastoro 
and  another  of  Navagero  were  erected  by  their  smriving 
friend  Giovan-Battista  Kaunusio."*^'  Of  the  prose  eom|x)»i- 
tions  and  scientific  labours  of  Fracastoro,  a  further  ace4>unt 
win  occur  in  the  sequel  of  the  present  work. 

Among  the  learned  friends  oi'Bembo  and  Fraca^toro,  who 
by  their  character  ami  writings  did  honour  to  tlie  age,  uoone 
held  a  higher  rank  than  Andrea  Navagero.     He  M-as  bom  of 
a  patrician  family  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1483,*  and  from 
hi$  ehilditood  gave  indications  of  that  extraordinary  proficiency 
to  which  he  afterwards   attained.       So    retentive  was    big 
memory,  and  *o  highly  was  he  delighted  with  the  writings  of 
the  Latin  poets,  thnt  wliilfit  yet  very  young,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  recite  pieces  of  great  leiigtli,  which  from  his  tine 
voice  and  correct  pi-onunciation  actjuircd  additional  interesL 
His  first  instructor  was  the  eminent  Antonio  Cocci,  called 
SabeHicvSy  and  author  of  the  earliest  history  of  Venice;  but 
the  assiduoua  perusaS  of  the  ancient  authors  refined  his  t«&te 
and  improved  hip  jndgment  much  more  than  the  precepts  of 
Jjis  tcaclier;  and  hiw  proficiency  was  nianiJVsted  by  his  com- 
mitting to  the  flames  several  of  Itis  poems,  which  he   had 
written  in  his  early  youth  in  imitation  of  the  .^v/rfl;  of  Statins, 
but  of  which  he  could  not  in  his  maturer  estimation  approve.** 
On  the  aiTival  of  Marcus  Musurus  at  A'enice.  Na\agero  be- 
came one  of  his  most  assiduous  pupils,  and,  by  his  indefa- 
tigable iittention,  ncq^uired  auch  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  tongue,  as  enabled  him  not  only  to  understand  the 
authoi-s  in  that  language,  but  to  perceive  their  most  refined 
excellence*,  and  convert  them  to  liis  use  in  liis  own  writings.* 
For   this    purpose,    it  was    his  custom  not   only   to    read, 
but   to  copy  the  works  of  the  authors   whom  he  studied, 
and  this  task  he  had  executed  more  than  once  in  the  writings 
of  Pindar,  which  he  always  held  in  the  highest  aUmiration/' 
Kot  confining  himself,  however,  to  the  study  of  languages 

•  J.  A.  Vulijiiia,  in  Vila  Kftngfrii,  esjnd.  op.  pruef.  10.  Ed.  Couiioo,  1718. 
+  Vnltiu!'  in  Vila  Nnu^erii,  14. 
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and  the  cultivatinn  of  his  taste,  ho.  repaired  to  Padua  tor  the 
ptirpose  of  obtaining  instructions  in  philosophy  and  eloquence 
from  I'ieti'o  Poniponazzo;  and  it  was  in  that  diKtingiii:;hed 
seminary  of  learning;  that  he  formed  connexions  of  friendship 
with  Kracastoro,  Rannusio,  the  three  brothers  of  the  Torriani, 
and  other  men  of  rank  and  eminence,  which  continued  un- 
broken throughout  the  i-est  of  hia  life.  On  his  return  to 
Venice  he  became  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  supporters 
of  the  academy  of  Aldo  Manuzio^  mid  was  indefatigable  in 
collecting  manuscrijit-s  of  the  ancient  authors,  several  of 
wiiose  works  were  published  with  his  emendations  and  notes, 
in  a  more  correct  and  elegant  form  tlian  they  had  before  ap- 
peared.** It  was,  indeed,  ehieily  by  his  exhortations  that 
Aldo  was  induced,  amidst  ail  the  calamities  of  the  times,  to 
persevere  in  his  useful  undertaking;'  and  the  obligations 
which  this  great  scholar  and  eminent  artist  owed  to  Kavagero 
are  expressi^d  in  several  dedicatory  epistles,  addressed  to  liim 
with  u  warmth  of  gratitude  that  evinces  the  deep  sense  which 
Aldo  entertained  of  his  merits  and  his  services.  An  inlirm 
state  of  hcaltli,  occasioned  by  incesf^ant  study,  rendered  some 
relaxation  necessary,  and  Nava^^cro,  tberefiire,  accompanied 
his  great  patron  d'Alviano  to  liin  acsidcniy  at  Pordonone, 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  eujoying  once  more  the 
society  of  his  friend  Fracastoro,^^  and  where  he  some  time 
afterwaj*ds  delivered  pulilic  instructions.  The  high  rcpu- 
tatiun  which  he  had  now  acquired  induced  the  senate  to 
i-ccal  him  to  Venice,  and  to  intrust  to  him  the  care  of  the 
library  of  cardinal  Beasarion,''"  and  the  task  of  continuing 
the  liiistory  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  fi-om  tlie  termination 
of  the  work  of  his  pi-eceptor  SabelUcue. ''  It  soon,  however, 
appeared  tlmt  the  tklents  of  Navagero  were  not  confined  to 
the  study  of  Utei-ature,  but  were  equally  calculated  for  the 
service  of  his  country  in  the  most  dilVicult  and  honourable 
dopartmcnts  of  the  atate.  In  the  year  lo23,  after  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner,  he  was 
dispatehecl,  as  the  ambasriador  of  the  republic  to  the  emperor 
Clukrlcs  V.  in  Spain,  and  was  absent  from  his  country  nearly 
four  years.  Soon  iii'tcr  his  return  to  Veniw?,'"'''  he  was  sent 
MS   ambassador  to  Francis  I.,  who  then   held  Ins  court  at 

*  Aliti  Ep.  id  >*Mger.    Findftri  £d.  pxat.  Vtax.  IMS. 
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Blois,  where  ha  died  in  the  ycmr  1529^  beiog  then  on\j  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  nge.*  Of  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  Nttvagero,  of  his  olianicter  find  iicquii'cnicnL't,  mid  of  the 
fatu  of  his  writings,  a  particular  aiH^unt  is  introdaced  by 
Fracastoro  in  his  trtatise  De  morlnx  contagioais  ;^  whicl^ 
whilst  it  records  a  reiy  singular  medical  fact,  confers  equal 
honour  on  the  characters  of  both  these  illustrious  scholars. 
After  adverting  to  a  species  of  putrid  fever  which  appeared 
in  Italy  in  the  jear  1505,  and  again  in  1528,  and  which  was 
Attended  with  an  eruption  of  efflorescent  pustules,  Fracostoro 
obBorves,  that  manj  persons  who  had  left  Italy  and  trareUed 
into  countries  where  this  fever  was  not  before  known,  had, 
after  their  departure,  l>efn  afFeeted  hy  it,  as  if  they  had 
bi'ifore  received  the  infection  of  the  disease.  "This,"  says 
he,  "happened  to  Andrea  Nnva^^cro,  ambassador  from  the 
Venetian  republic  to  Francis  I.,  who  died  of  tiiis  dis4^ase  in 
ft  country  where  such  a  complaint  was  not  known  even  by 
name;  a  man  of  such  abilities  and  acquirements,  that  for 
many  years  the  liternrj*  world  hiu^  not  sustained  so  great  a 
loss;  TOT  not  only  was  he  accomplislied  in  every  branch  of 
useful  science,  but  highly  qualified  to  the  service  of  his 
country  in  the  most  important  concerns.  Amidst  the  most 
imminent  dangers  of  the  republic,  and  when  all  Europe  was 
embroiled  in  war,  Na^agero  had  scarcely  returned  from  his 
embassy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  distinguished  virtues,  than  he  was  sent  as 
ambasi^dor  to  Francis  I.  The  state  of  affairs  admitted  of 
no  delay.  Tlie  emperoi-  was  expecte«l  to  arrive  in  Italy  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  to  renew  tlie  war;  and  early  in  the 
year  Navagero  set  out  with  fatal  speed,  by  poat-horses  for 
France.  Soon  after  tiis  arrival  at  iilois,  and  after  baring 
had  a  few  interviews  with  the  king,  he  was,  however,  seized 
with  tlie  disorder  that  caused  his  death;  an  event  that  occa- 
»oned  the  utmost  grief  to  all  men  of  learning,  to  the  French 
nation,  and  to  the  king  himself,  who  was  an  earnest  promoter 
of  literature,  and  who  gave  directions  that  his  obsequies 
should  be  performed  with  great  pomp.  His  body  being 
brought  to  Venice,  as  he  had  by  will  directed,  was  there 
interred  with  his  ancestors." — "The  same  good  fortune  that 

*  Vulpiut,  in  Vita  Nauger.  [i.  S4. 
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had  distinguishod  bis  public  xiegotialions,  did  not,  boweror, 
ittend  Navagero  ia  \m  domestic  concerns.  Notwitbstanding 
hh  great  talents  and  gi-eat  activity,  be  was  so  fully  occupieil 
with  the  alTairs  of  the  stale,  that  lie  could  scarcely  devote 
any  time  to  his  studies.  His  correct  judgment  led  iiim  to 
appreciate  with  severity  his  own  productions,  and  having 
formed  an  idea  that  they  were  not  sufticicntly  revised  and 
poUsbcd  to  be  published,  without  Hetractin";  from  the  high 
reputation  which  be  had  obtained  among  the  learned  of 
almost  all  nations,  he  committerl  all  the  writings  which  he 
had  with  him  to  the  flames.  Among  these  were  his  books 
De  V'enatiorte,  or  on  hunting,  elegantly  written  in  heroic 
verse,  in  compliment  to  liartolommeo  d'Alviano;  and 
another  work  whicli  I  have  seen,  De  situ  OrbU;  and  not  to 
dwell  upon  his  oration  to  the  memory  of  Catbarina  queen  of 
Cyprus,  daughter  of  the  senator  Marco  Cornaro,  and  other 
pieces  which  were  then  destroyed,  how  slmU  we  sufficiently 
x«grct  the  loss  of  that  excellent  tustory,  which  he  had  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  senate,  and  which  he  bad  with 
greet  assiduity  completed  from  the  arrival  of  (^harlea  VIIX. 
in  Italy  to  his  own  timc£?  For  this  we  must  not,  however, 
presume  to  blame  the  author,  but  must  acknowledge  with  the 
poet,  that, 

^^  Oncunt  Tolentero  futo,  nulenteni  trahant 
Fate  leads  tJie  willing,  drags  th*  unwilling  on. 

The  orations  of  Navagero  on  the  death  of  d'Alviuno,  and 
of  the  doge  Loredano,  which  are  distingnished  by  all  the 
Eiuty  of  antiquity,  and  a  few  poems  which  were  privately 
MSopied  by  his  friends,  and  may  he  considered  as  the  gleanings 
<^bis  funeral  pile,  have,  however,  been  published,  and  will 
lemunstrate  the  exalted  gcmua  and  great  learning  of  Nava- 
to  all  future  times."  *^ 
To  the  credit  of  Navagero,  it  may  he,  with  truth,  observed, 
that  all  his  wntings  arc  perfectly  free  fram  that  point  and 
antitho!5i3  which  is  the  common  subterfuge  of  inferior  talents, 
but  which  true  genius  spurns  with  an  indignant  feeling.  Not 
Btisfled,  however,  with  the  example  afforded  his  countrymen 
his  own  writings,  he  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  aversion 
to  a  false  and  affected  taste,  by  annually  devoting  to  the 
flames  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Martial,^^  whom  be  probably 
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oonsidere<l   as  the   chief  corrupter  of  that  classical   purity 
which  distiDguishe<l  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age. 

From  the  jfreat  imine«  of  Fracastoro  and  Navagero,  that  of 
Marc- Antonio  Flaminio  ought  not  to  be  far  divided ;  not  only 
on  account  of  the  great  similarity  of  studies  and  of  taste,  but 
of  the  uniutexTupted  iVieudahip  and  affection  which  subsisted 
amori^  tlie-sc  disiiiiguiahed  men,  whom  poeterity  ouj^bt  to 
regard  a^  patterns  of  liuman  excellence.  The  famity  name 
of  Flaminio  was  Xarnthini,  wliich  Iiad  been  exchanged  by 
his  father  Gian-Antonio,  on  his  entering  into  a  literary  society 
at  Venice,  for  that  of  Flaminio.  Gian- Antonio  wafi  himself 
a  scholar  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  a  professor  of  bellcs- 
iettres  in  dilfereut  ucadcmies  of  Italy;  but  tilthough  be  has 
left  favourable  specimens  of  his  proficiency  botli  in  prose  and 
vers<_',-'"'*  his  own  reputation  is  almost  lost  in  the  additional 
lustre  which  he  derives  from  that  of  his  son,  whose  honours 
he  lived  many  years  to  enjoy.  A  short  time  betbre  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  (Tiun- Antonio  had  ([uitted  his  native 
city  of  Imola,  and  taken  up  his  residence  at  Serravalle,  where 
Marc- Antonio  was  born  in  the  year  1498.**  Under  the 
constant  care  and  instructions  of  the  father,  the  happy  dispo- 
sition and  docile  genius  of  the  son  were  so  e-arly  and  so  highly 
cultivated,  that  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen, 
hia  fathei*  dettjrmined  to  send  liim  to  Koine,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  the  supreme  |.K>ntitli  Leo  X.,  a  poem  exhorting 
liim  to  make  wai*  against  llie  Turks,  and  a  critical  work  under 
the  title  of  Annotatiovum  Sj/lva:''^  On  this  occasion  Gian- 
Antonio  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope,  and  another  to  the 
cardinal  Mtu'co  Comaro;  by  whom,  uud  by  tlie  cardinal  of 
Aragon,  Blare- Antonio  was  introduced  to  the  pontiff',  who 
received  him  with  greiit  kindness,  and  listened  with  iippurtuit 
satisfaction  to  the  compositions  which  he  read.  After  bestow- 
ing on  Marc-Antonio  distiuguishtid  pi*oofs  of  his  liberality, 
he  sent  to  Ids  father  to  request  that  he  would  permit  him  to 
remain  at  Rome,  where  he  would  himself  provide  liim  with 
suitable  instructors;  but  Gian-Antonio,  who  appears  to  have 
attended  no  less  to  llie  morals  than  to  the  literiiry  aequirements 
of  his  son,  probably  thought  him  too  young  to  be  released 
from  his  paternal  guidance,  and  it  is  certain,  that  on  this 
occa.sion  Marc-Antonio  did  not  long  reside  at  Rome.  He 
soon  afterwords,  however,  paid  another  visit  to  the  pontiif. 
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snd  was  received  by  him  nt  his  viUa  at  Molliana.  !Leo  again 
expre^ed  himself  highly  gratified  with  his  young  visitor,  and 
promijied  to  remomlwr  liim  on  liis  rotnm  to  Rome.  Acoord- 
ingly,  soon  aftor  the  return  of  Leo  to  the  city,  he  pont  for 
Marc- Antonio,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  uncommon  talents 
and  early  acquirements,  with  that  liborality  whit-h  lie  always 
showed  towards  men  of  learning,  at  the  same  time  addressing 
him  in  the  language  of  the  poe^ 

^L  **  Macte  nora  Tirtuie,  paer ;  sic  itur  ad  astra.*^" 

^^L^Xhc  pontiff  was  aUo  dpsirous  of  ascertninin^  whether  the 

^^HS^ncc  of  taste  displayed  by  Flaminio  was  accompanied  by 

^^5b  «qnaj  wjlidity  of  judgment  j  I'or  which  purpose  he  proposed 

to  him  several  questions,  which  he  debated  with  him  at  great 

length   in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  cardinals.     In  the 

course  of  this  conversation,  Flaminio  gave  sucli  proofs  of  Iiis 

good  sense  and  ponetration,  as  equally  surprised  and  delighted 

all  who  hcjird  him;t  in  coust'quence  of  which  the  cardinal  of 

^B^jragon  wrote  to  Giim-Antonio  Flaminio  a  letter  of  crongra- 

|^RUation4     It  appears  to  have  b(ten  the  intention  of  theeldi^r 

Flaminio  that  liis  son  should  return  to  hira  at  Imola,  but  the 

kindneas  and  honours  bestowed  on  Marc-Antonio  at  liome, 

induced  his  father  to  grant  him  jiermis^ion  to  remain  there; 

where,  by  the  direetionf-  of  the  pop<:%  he  for  some  time  en- 

jo}'«^l  the  society,  and  availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of 

the  oek'brated  Raffaello  Brandolini,*''     This  indulgence  on 

the   part  of  his  father  afforded  Flaminio  an  opportunity  of 

making  an  excursion  to  Naples,  where  he  formed  a  personal 

aoquaintance  with  Hnnozzaro,  whum  he  always  highly  honoui'ed, 

which  was  perhaps  the  principal  inducement  to  him  to 

adertakc  the  journey. § 

~     the  year   l-51o,  Flaminio  accompanied  the  count  Bal- 
Castiglione  to  Urbino,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
'fiome  months,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  that 
oinpliihed  nobleman  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  great 
adowments,  but  puiticularly  for  his  enrly  and  astonishing 
Hits  for  Latin  poetry.*^^     The  care  of  his  father  was  not, 
however,  yet  withdrawn;  towards  the  clos4;  of  the  last-men- 
tioned year^  he  called  his  son  from  Urbino,  and  sent  him  to 
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Bologna,  to  attend  to  the  study  of  philoBophy,  preparfttory  to 
his  making  choice  of  the  profession  which  he  meant  to  adopt. 
Hot  was  he  deterred  from  this  measure  by  the  solicitatioDS  of 
Beroaldo,  who  proposed  on  the  part  of  Sadoleti,  to  asaociate 
Idarc -Antonio  with  him  in  the  honourHhle  ofiice  of  pontiflcal 
eecretary.  The  refusal  of  so  respectable  and  advantageous 
an  employment  for  a  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  public 
life  is  remarkable,  and  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  either 
tlie  father  or  the  son  did  not  approve  of  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  Roman  court,  or  had  not  been  fully  satiafied 
witli  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff;  &  suspicion  that  may  perhaps 
receive  some  confinnntion  by  ob9er\'ing  that  Marc-Antonio 
has  not,  tlirougliout  all  his  poetical  works,  introduced  the 
praises  or  even  the  name  of  Leo  X.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain,  that  after  liia  residence  at  Bolopna,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  those  illustrious 
Bcholars  who  rendered  that  city  the  centre  of  literature  and 
of  taste."  Without  devoting  himself  to  any  lucrative  profes- 
sion, he  for  some  years  attached  himself  to  the  cardinal  de* 
Sauli.  wliom  he  accompanied  on  a  journey  to  Geneva,  and 
enjoyed  with  him  the  society  of  several  eminent  scholars,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  academy  at  his  villa.  After  the  death  of  the 
cardinal,  Flaminio  resided  with  the  prelate  Giammatteo 
Ghiberti,  either  at  Padua,  or  at  his  see  of  Verona,  where  he 
secured  the  friendship  of  Fracastoro  and  Navageroj  a  friend- 
ship of  the  raoet  disinteretited  and  affectionate  kind,  as  appears 
from  many  passages  in  their  writings. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1538,  Flaminio  was  Induced 
by  a  long  contiuued  and  dangerous  indisposition,  to  pay  an- 
other visit  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  about  three  years, 
and  by  the  reluxution  which  he  ubtuiued  from  his  studies,  and 
the  alternute  enjoyment  of  the  city  and  the  country,  recovered 
his  former  health.*'  Whilst  at  Naples,  he  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  ciurdinol  Contareni  to  the  congress  held  at  Worms, 
in  1540;  hut  his  infirmities  would  not  permit  him  to  under- 
take the  journey. t  On  quitting  Naples  he  repaired  to 
Viterbo,  where  the  cardinal  Reginald  Pole  then  resided  as 
pontifical  legate,  and  where  Flaminio  lived  on  terms  of  the 
most  friendly  intimacy  with  that  prelate,  who  greatly  diatin- 


*  Tirabosobi,  vu.  Lit.  380. 
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gniahed  faimself  by  liu  manificent  patroni^  d  the  leamad 
n0D  of  his  time.  He  also  sccompaDied  the  cardinal  to  the^ 
oonncil  of  Treotf  in  whidi  tlie  cardinal  was  appointed  to  pr 
ss  one  of  the  pontifical  l^ates,  and  where  the  important  office 
of  secretary  to  the  coancil  was  offered  to  Flaminio^  who,  hj 
his  declioing  it,  as  well  aa  by  other  parts  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  tenor  of  some  of  his  wriliiigs*  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that 
he  was  inclined  towards  the  opinionet  of  the  reformers.  This 
imputation  hajs  occanoaed  considerable  discussion  between 
the  papal  and  protestant  writers,  wliich  demonstrates,  at  leasl^ , 
the  earnest  desire  entertained  by  eadi  of  the  contending  par-j 
ties  to  rank  as  their  adherent  a  man  so  distiDguishcd  by  hiS'l 
■ooompHshments,  and  wliose  virtue  and  piety  were  no  leaS 
conspicuous  tlian  )na  talents.'^  Certain  it  is  that  no  person 
of  his  time  conciliated  in  90  eminent  a  d«gree  the  respect  and 
m&ction  of  ail  those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  : 
merit;  and  the  sincerity  of  their  esteem  was  often  displayedl 
in  acts  of  kindness  which  did  equal  honour  to  his  patrons  and 
binuelf.  The  important  beneiils  couferre<l  upon  him  by  the 
cardinal  Ale^sandro  Farnese,  who  restored  to  him  his  paternal 
anheritance,  of  whidi  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  are 
aeknowiet^ed  in  many  parts  of  his  works.  The  cardinal 
Bidolib  Pio  also  increased  his  possessions,  and  from  the  car- 
dinals Sfonta  and  Acculti  he  received  umilar  marks  of  atten- 
tion and  esteem.* 

The  death  of  Flamiuio,  which  happened  at  ttome,  in  the 
year  1550,  occasioned  the  ainccrest  grief  to  all  the  friends  of 
literature.  Of  the  numerous  testimonies  of  affection^  of 
respect,  of  admiration,  and  of  giief,  which  were  poured  out 
by  the  scholars  of  Italy  on  this  occasion,  many  have  been 
ouUected  by  the  editoi?  of  his  work^  aud  to  these  many  others 
might  yet  be  added  from  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  his  own  productions  remain,  aud  it  is  to  theee  only 
that  posterity  will  resort  for  an  impartial  estimate  of  his 
merits.  'Hie  chief  part  of  these  are  collected  in  eight  books 
of  Latin  poems,  and  consist  of  odes,  eclogues,  hymns,  elegies, 
and  epistles  to  his  friends.  He  appears  never  to  Iuito  had 
the  ambition  to  attempt  any  work  of  considerable  length;  yet 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  vigour  with  which 


•  Fluninii  Cam.  i.  17, 23,  29.  te.  iL  10.  T.  3.  TiL  43. 
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be  always  supports  himself,  he  might  with  safety  have  Ten- 
tared  on  a  longer  flight.  It  is  difficult  to  detei'mine  in  wliat 
deimrtinent  of  poetry  he  moat  excels.  In  his  odea  he  has 
caught  the  true  g]>irit  of  Horace  His  elegies,  among  which 
that  on  bid  own  sickness  and  that  on  his  journey  to  Naples 
are  pre-eminently  beautifiil,  may  rank  with  the  most 
finished  remains  of  TibulluB;  but  if  a  preference  be  due  to 
any  part  of  lus  writings  above  the  iv«t,  it  may  (>erhap8  be 
given  to  tiis  Tlt^ndecasyUahi  and  latnbics,  in  which  he  displays 
a  simplicity  and  a  i>atho'i  which  seem  to  exJiibit  the  rciil  clia- 
racter  of  his  mind.  It  is  in  these  pieces,  not  the  cold  and 
laboured  productiuna  of  the  head,  but  written  warm  from  the 
heart,  that  we  are  to  trace  that  affection  to  his  friends,  that 
gratituile  to  his  benefactorsj  that  engaging  tenderness  of  [aen- 
timent,  which,  united  with  u  lively  fancy  and  exhibite<l  with 
the  utmost  grace  and  elegance  of  expression,  secured  to  him 
the  love  and  mlmiration  of  all  hisi  contejuporarie^,  and  will 
never  fail  to  conciliate  a  sincere  esteem  for  his  memory  in  all 
those  who  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  bis 
works. 

Among  the  particular  friends  of  fVacastoro,  Navagero> 
and  Flaminio,  many  of  whom  contributed  by  their  own  pro- 
ductions to  give  adilitiunal  lusti-e  to  the  literature  of  the  age, 
may  he  enumerated  the  three  brothci's  of  the  Capihipi,  Lelio, 
Ippolito,  and  Camillo  of  Mantua,  all  of  whom  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  talents  for  Latin  poetry,  no  less  than  by 
their  various  other  accomplishments ;'^  Trifune  Bcn/Jo  of 
Assisi,  an  Italian  poet,  wiio,  by  the  elegance  of  his  writings, 
and  tiie  philosophic  firmness  of  his  mind,  idleviatcd  the  mis- 
fortune of  Ilia  personal  defects;^'^  Aehille  Bocchi,  called 
Phiicrotey  deeply  skilled  in  the  Gi-cck  and  Hebrew  tongues^ 
and  wcU-knowu  by  his  elegant  book  of  symbols,"  and  by  his 
other  poems;  GubricUo  Faernci,  whose  Latin  fables  are 
written  with  such  classical  purity,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  an 
opiniun  that  he  had  discovered  and  fratnlnlently  availed  him- 
aelf  of  some  of  the  unpublished  works  of  Plu^ilrus;*  Onoratu 
Fasi'itelli,'^''  and  Basilio  Zanchi,**^  two  Latin  poets,  whose  writ- 
ings are  deservedly  ranked  among  tlie  best  productions  of  the 
«ge{  Benedetto  Lampridio,  uo  less  to  be  esteemed  for  the  ser- 

•  Tinib.  vU.  Hi.  211). 
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fkes  reodered  by  lum  to  the  c&u^  of  literature,  as  an  excellent 
fireceptor,  than  for  his  Latin  poenus  in  which  he  is  considered 
•B  the  first  who  emulated  with  any  degree  of  succeee  the 
flighia  uf  Pindar;*  Adamo  Fumani,  of  whom  many  produc' 
tioaa  remain^  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  and  whose  poem 
cn  the  rules  of  lop^ic,  in  five  books  is  mentioned  by  Ttraboschi 
in  terras  of  the  highest  applause;''^  and  the  three  brothers  of 
the  Xorriani,  who,  altbo\igh  not  celebrated  by  their  own 
writings,  were  eminent  promoters  of  literature,  and  main- 
tmined  a  strict  iutiuiacy  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
time-t 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  characters  of  the  Olustrious 
schoUrs  before-mentioned,  and  particolariy  of  Fracasturo, 
Flaminio.  Xavagero,  and  Vida,  to  close  this  brief  account 
without  adverting  to  some  circumstances  which  apply  to  them 
in  common,  and  which  confer  the  highest  honour  on  their 
memory.  Although  they  devoted  their  talents  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  same  deimrtment  of  literature,  yet  so  far  wexe  they 
finom  being  tainted  in  the  slightest  degree  with  tliat  eniry 
which  has  too  often  infected  men  of  learning,  and  ted  them 
to  re^^ard  the  productions  of  their  contemjwraries  with  a 
jaundiced  eye,  that  they  not  only  passed  their  lives  in  habits 
of  the  strictest  friendship,  but  admired  and  enjoyed  the  lite- 
rary productions  of  each  other,  with  nwiirmtii  and  a  sincerity 
which  were  at  once  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  judg- 
ment and  of  the  liberality  of  their  minds.  This  admiration 
tbey  were  not  more  ready  to  feel  than  to  express;  and  their 
works  abound  with  passages  devoted  to  the  commemoration 
of  iheir  friendship,  and  to  the  mutual  commendation  of  their 
talents  and  writing!^.  This  example  extended  to  their  con- 
temiwraries,  and  humanized  and  improved  the  character  of 
the  age;  inwmuch  that  the  scholars  of  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
were  not  more  superior  to  those  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 
the  proBciency  made  in  the  lil>eral  studies,  than  in  the 
urbanity  of  their  manners,  the  candour  of  their  judgment 
and  the  generous  desire  of  promoting  the  literary  reputation 
of  each  other.     Hence  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these 

•  Tirkh.  vii.  iii.  ti-il. 

t  See  Kntrft»tor.  Dlftlog.  cul  til.  TtirriuA.  ftiT«  dp  latsUectir^ne,  in  op.  L-il. 
Cd.  Gianii.  i'ni.  Y.ja*d.  Cum.  ii.  iii.  vUi.  xiv.  xvi.  xvij.  U  op.  i.  Km 
geri,  icriJ  dncn|nio.  in  up.  Conufl.  19tt.     FlmifDii,  Ciina.  ptusim. 
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autfaors  have  never  dipped  their  pens  in  the  gall  of  satire, 
or  degraded  their  genius  by  combining  its  efforts  with  thoae 
of  malignity,  of  jealousy,  of  arrof^ancc,  or  of  spleen.  Not 
confining  their  talents  to  the  cloistered  recesSM?9  of  learned 
indolence,  tbcy  obtained  by  their  conduct  in  public  life  the 
eem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens;  whilst  their 
'"liours  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  severer 
sciences,  and  enlivened  by  those  poetical  efftisions  to  which 
they  are  now  indebted  for  the  chief  part  of  their  fame.  The  in- 
trinaie  merit  and  classical  purity  of  their  writings  are  rendered 
yet  more  estimahlPj  by  the  strict  attention  to  decency  and 
moral  propriety  which  they  uniformly  display;  and  which, 
added  to  the  consideration  of  the  ease  and  simplicity  with 
which  they  are  written,  might  ju.stly  entitle  them  to  a  pre- 
ference even  to  thfl  remains  of  many  of  the  ancient  authors, 
in  promoting  the  education  of  youth,''^ 

In  no  part  of  Italy,  however,  was  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry  attended  to  with  such  assuidity  as  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  which  place  almost  nil  the  learned  men  from  every  part  of 
Europe  occasionally  resorted,  and  where  many  of  them  fixed 
their  constant  residence.  Among  those  who  appe-nr  to  have 
enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  confidejicc  of 
the  supreme  pontiff,  we  may  particularly  distinguish  Guido 
Postumo  Silvestri  of  Pesaro;  who  was  born  in  that  city,  of  a 
noble  or  a  respectable  i'amily,  in  the  year  1479.'''  His  father, 
Guido  Silvestri,  having  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  his 
mothf^r  gave  to  her  offspring  the  appellation  of  her  decefised 
husband,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  Postumo.  His  eorly 
education  was  superintended  by  Gian-Francisco  Superchio, 
Proposto  of  the  cathedral  of  Pesaro,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Philomuso,*"  and  by  Gabriel  Foschi,  afterwards 
appointed  by  Julius  11.  orehbishop  of  Durazzo.''  He  then 
repaired  to  the  academy  of  PiuIuh,  where  having  pnrgncd  hia 
studies  during  two  years,  he  married  at  the  e«rly  nge  of  nine- 
teen a  lady  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  he 
has  frequently  celebrated  in  his  writings  under  the  name  of 
Fannia,*  The  death  of  his  beloved  consort,  which  happenod 
witliin  the  short  space  of  three  years  after  her  marriage, 
whilst  it  appears  to  have  iiil'cctcd  hini  with  sincere  sorrow, 


*  Elegia,  ii.  48,  47,  63,  &c. 
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^Baffi>rd[ed  him  an  additional  topic  for  the  exercijBe  of  his  poetical 

"  Uleute.*    He  now  quitted  the  city  of  Padua,  and  engaged  in 

die  service  of  Giovanni   Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  on   whose 

behalf  he  ioteiX'^ted  himself  with  great  warmth  when  that 

ce  wos  attacked  by  Cicsar  Borgia.      On  this  occasion, 

'ostomo  ex{>res8ed  his  resentment  against  the  family  of  Bor- 

in  some  flarcastic  rerees;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 

m  alVj'wiirds  deprived  of  his  possessions,  and  might  huvo 

eonsidereil  himself  as  aufKciently  fortunate  in  having  escaped 

with  his  life  from  the  effects  of  their  resentment,"     On  hia 

^_eKpulsion  trom  bis  native  place,    he   rep^red   to   Modena, 

^Hrhere  he  waa  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young  nobles  of  the 

^'sunUy  of  Kangone,  the  sona  of  Bianca,  daughter  of  Giovanni 

Beutivoglio  of  Botogna;  and  by  her  reoommeudation  he  was 

nomioiitefl  as  one  of  the  professors  of  the  celebrate<l  academy 

of  Bolognjt,  from  whence  he  was,  however,  eoon  afterwards 

expelled,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  between  the  family 

of  Bentivoglio  and  the  pontiff  Julius  II.f     llaring  taken  an 

active  part  in  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy:,  and  in  which 

I ^he  obtained  great  credit  by  his  milibiry  talentt?,  he  was,  in 

^Hlbe  year  lolO,  whilst  commanding  a  troop  of  Bolognese  in  tlie 
^iKTvice  of  the  BeiitivoU,  made  prisoner  by  tlie  papal  troopt), 
and  committed  by  JuUub  II.  to  close  contincmcut.  As  Pes- 
tumo  had  long  been  tbc  avowed  adversary  of  the  Roman  see, 
and  had  attacked  the  character  of  the  pontifl*  in  his  writings, 
lie  conceived  himself  on  this  occasion  to  be  in  great  danger, 
and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  tlie  anger  of  tlie  pope  in  a  sup* 
plictttory  elegiac  poem,  wliich  yet  remains,  and  which  probably 
obtained  him  his  liberty.} 

From  this  time  the  life  of  Postumo  appears  to  have  been 
more  trunquiL  Having  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Lis 
studies  paiid  particular  attention  to  medicine,  he  was,  in  the 
year  1510,  u[ipuint(;d  by  tlie  duke  of  Fcj-rara,  professor  of 
that  science  and  of  philosophy  in  the  univer.sjty  of  Ftirrara, 
where  he  remained  about  six  year8.§  This  situation  he 
probably  quitted  for  the  purpoM  of  superintending  the  educa- 

*  A4  itliiai.  i'omiwiii  HuinilHUera  Riiafc.  Prorempticon.  EL  i.  'H. 
t  OooMuini.  Memnrie  di  (iuiit.  Pasiumo.  lil. 

*  Ad  Juliuiu  Secuuduiu,  PoDt.  ul  snlijecUa  et  ^ictts  parcvt  hostibus. 
KUg.  i.  lr>. 

§  Uanuouii,  Mcmorie  Istoncbo,  I", 
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tiou  of  GuiduboUlo,  the  infant  son  of  Francesco  Maria,  duke 
of  Urbino;  as  it  appeiir:),  thut  on  tlie  nttacli  inadu  upon  the 
torritoriua  of  that  prince  by  Leo  X.,  I'ostumo  was  sent  wth 
his  young  charge  to  the  fortress  of  S.  Leo,  as  to  a  place  of 
perfect  safety.  Of  this  fortress  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Postumo  held  the  chief  conunaud,  when  it  was  cjiptured  in 
the  year  1517,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  pontifical  and 
Florentine  troops;  but  of  this  the  evidence  is  too  slight  to  be 
relied  on.'"^  It  is,  !iowcver,  highly  probable  thai  he  was  here 
made  a  prisoner,  since  we  find  him  in  the  same  year  at  fiome; 
but  in  whatever  character  he  first  made  his  appearance  there, 
it  IB  certain  that  he  was  treated  by  Leo  X.  with  particular 
attention  and  kindnes^i,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  repay  by 
recording  the  praises  of  that  pontift'  in  many  parts  of  his 
works.'^  Among  these  commendatory  pieces,  the  elegiac 
poem  in  which  he  compares  the  happiness  enjoyed  under  the 
pontificate  of  Leu  X.  with  the  wretclied  state  of  Italy,  under 
his  predecessors  Alexander  VI.  and  Juliua  IL  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice.  By  the  generosity  of  Leo  X.  Postumo  was 
enabled  to  restore  his  family  mansion  at  Pesaro  to  its  former 
splendour;  a  eircnnistance  which  lie  has  not  failed  to  recxird 
in  his  writings.  In  the  amusements  of  the  chase,  of  whicli 
Leo  so  eagerly  partook,  Postumo  was  his  frequent  associate, 
and  one  of  the  most  finished  poems  of  this  author  is  devoted 
to  commemorate  the  various  incidents  which  attended  an 
excursion  made  by  the  pontiff  to  liis  villa  at  Palo,  for  the 
puqwse  of  enjoying  llus  amusement,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  accoui])anied  by  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  pre- 
lates and  nobles  of  his  court.  The  tiiiuquiUity  and  ha])- 
pinefcS  which  Postumo  now  enjoyed,  were,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  wbicli  some  oi' 
hi:*  contemporaries  attributed  to  the  luxurious  biuiquets  of 
M  hich  he  partook  in  the  ponttilcal  palace,*  but  which  othens 
luive  supposed  to  have  been  the  eflects  of  his  military 
I'ntigues  on  a  constitution  naturally  weak.|  In  hopes  of  de- 
riving sjome  advantage  from  change  of  air,  he  retired  to  the 
plfiisiint  WUa  of  Cupranica,  in  company  with  his  former 
pupil,  the  <'»nlinal  Krcolo  Rangone,  whence  lie  addiTssed  to 
T^eo  X.  an  elegiac  jwem,  which  is  conjectured  to  be  the  last 

*  GTT-ttld,  dc  poet  snorum.  ten^.  ui  Op.  it.  08B. 
^  IJouunini,  M«tn.  Istoricbc,  3S. 


of  his  productious;  as  he  dif^d  at  this  place  only  a  short  time 
time  bftfore  the  pontiff,  in  the  year  1521."'' 

Of  the  merit  of  the  writings  of  Po8tumo  reiy  different 
<^inions  have  been  entertained.  That  lliey  are  tn  be  i*anked 
with  the  polished  productions  of  Fnicastoro,  of  Vida,  and  of 
linio,  cannot,  indeed,  be  asserteilj  hut  they  frequently 

libit  passiiges  of  considerable  merit,  and  are,  on  the  pre- 
at  occasion,  entitled  to  particuUir  notice,  a3  having  preserved 
"^  us  many  circumstances  of  the  private  life  and  character  of 
Leo  K. 

Among  those  who  contributed  by  their  wit  and  vivacity  to 
the  anjusenieiit  of  the  pontitl'  in  his  liours  of  leisure,  was 
Giovanni  Slozzarello,  a  native  of  Mantua;  but  Lt*o  had  suffi- 
cient discernment  to  perceive  that  Mozzarello,  although  very 
young,  posseysed  superior  talents,  which  amidiit  Km  apparent 
negligence  he  hud  cultivated  with  uncommon  ai>plicatioiJ.  By 
his  cheerful  and  friendly  di.^p<isitiun,  and  the  facihty  and 
defiance  which  he  displayed  both  in  his  Latin  and  Itahan 
writing!*,  he  conciliated  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favoui*  of 
almost  all  the  eminent  scholars  who  then  adorned  the  Koman 
court."  After  having  for  some  time  observed  Iiis  i:liiii-a("tcr, 
and  experienced  his  attaclmient,  Leo  removed  him  from  the 
dissipation  of  the  city,  mid  appointed  hun  f^ovcrnor  of  the 
fortrens  of  Mondolfo,  the  income  of  which  olfice  afforded  lum 
an  ample  competency,  with  sufficient  leisure  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies.*  In  tins  situation  he  undertook  an  epic 
poem,  entitled  Porsenna^  which  he  was  probably  prevented 
from  tcrminotiu_^by  an  untimely  and  calauiitous  death;  liaving 
heen  fuund,  after  he  had  been  sought  for  in  vain  upwards  of 
a  montli,  surtbcatt:d,  with  his  mule,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well;f 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the  suspicions  before  enter- 
tained, that  his  death  wa.**  occasioned  by  the  barbarity  and 
resentment  of  those  persona  over  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
pr^ide.  This  event  aHect<'d  his  nuniei'ous  friemU  with  real 
sorrow;  and  Bembo,  in  particular,  has,  in  several  letters  to 
the  canlinal  da  Bibbiena,  Imneiited  his  fate  in  tenus  of  the 
armest   atltiction   and  the  sincercst   re{p-et.'*     Under   the 

ae  of  Mtititu  Arelius,  by  which  he  chose  to  di.stingiiish 

QseJf,  Mozzarello  produced  several  works,  some  of  which 


*  Valerian.  <le  LJtenitur.  infe],  i.  '•ii. 
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are  yet  preserved  In  the  Italian  librarice,'^  whibit  others,  as 
well  Latin  as  Itdian,  have  been  published  in  diScrent  collec- 
tions, and  are  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  shore  of  approba- 
tion."*** 

The  efforts  of  the  Italian  Improvvisatori  were  emulated  by 
the  extemporarj  reoitatioDs  ot'  the  Latin  poets;  and  when 
Leo  was  not  detained  bj  the  correct  and  classical  productions 
of  Vida,  of  Bembo,  of  Fracastoro,  or  of  Fluminio,  he  might 
listen  with  Batisfaetion  to  the  spontaneous  etlusion^  of  Bran- 
dolini,  of  Morone,  or  of  Querno,  who  often  attended  him 
during  his  convivial  entertainments,  and  poured  out  their 
verse*  on  such  subjects  as  the  occasion  supplied,  or  were 
auggcetcd  to  them  by  the  pontiff;  who  hesitated  not  nt  some 
times  to  lay  aside  bis  dignity^  and  take  a  part  himself  in  the 
entertainment.^'  Nor  ou(;ht  we  to  conclude,  as  it  has  too 
generally  been  supposed,  that  these  were  always  the  illiterate 
efforts  of  men  without  tatonts  and  without  education.  Although 
recited  extempon^  it  was  retpiired  by  the  pontiff  that  the 
Terse  should  not  only  be  ai)plieable,  but  correct;  and  Brando- 
lini  has,  in  particular,  left  several  works,  which  prove  liini  to 
have  been  a  man  of  real  learning."^  To  the  favours  confi^rred 
npon  him  at  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.,  in  the  year  M9o,  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  refer,  and  ho  appears  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de*  Medici  beJbre 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate.**^  Soon  after  that  event, 
Brantlolini  took  up  his  residence  nt  Rome,  where  he  had 
apai-tments  allotted  him  in  the  pontifical  palpce,  and  acquired 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the  pojie.** 
These  obligations  he  has  in  some  degree  repaid,  in  his  elegant 
dialogue,  entitled  />eo,  to  whieh  we  have  hnd  frequent  oecaaion 
to  refer  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,***  and  where  llie 
author  has  preserved  many  curious  particulars  respecting  tiiat 
pontiH',  and  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  general  history 
of  the  times. 

Andrea  Harone,  another  favourite  attendant  of  Leo  X^ 
was  a  native  of  Brescia,  and  had  passitl  some  part  of  his 
youth  in  the  eourt  of  Ferrara,  under  the  protection  of  the 
cardinal  Jppotito  d'Kste.  On  tlio  journey  which  the  cardinuL 
tmdertook  into  Hungary,  Marone  expressed  a  dedire  of  uc- 
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companTing  him,  and  on  his  bein^  refuaed,  quitted  Ferrnra, 
and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Rome.*  The  fiicility  and 
promptitude  with  whtcli  Maniue  expressed  himself  in  Latin 
verse  on  any  Ruiiject  that  ix>uld  be  pi-»Ji>o8ed  to  liim,  surprised 
and  delighted  all  his  auditors.  ITis  recitals  were  accompanied 
by  the  mu^ic  of  his  viol,  and  as  he  proceeded  he  &eemed 
continually  to  improve  in  facility,  etcgnnce,  enthusiasm,  and 
invention.  The  tii-e  of  hifl  eyes,  the  expression  of  his 
conntii-nance,  the  rising  of  his  vriiis,  all  be«ipoke  the  emo- 
tions with  wliich  he  was  ajritiitwl,  and  kept  his  hearers 
in  suspense  and  astonishment,  f  Ilaviii;^  been  desired,  at 
a  solemn  entertainment  given  by  the  pontiff  to  several  of 
I©  Broba.«.<^ors  of  foreij^  powers,  to  deliver  extempore 
.ea  on  the  league  which  was  then  forming  against  the 
'urks,  he  aequittrd  hims4>ir  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the 
use  of  the  whole  assemhlj,**  and  the  pope  immediately 
ards  presented  him  with  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of 
On  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Cosmo  and  Damiano, 
tutelar  saints  of  the  family  of  Medici,  a  subject  wns  pro- 
id  by  the  po[>e,  on  whii;li  all  those,  who  aspii-ed  to  the 
racier  of  extempore  Latin  pr>ets  were  to  display  their 
.lents  and  contend  f«»r  superiority.  Notwitlistnndiiig  many 
learned  conipelitors  appeared,  the  prize  wa*  atljudged  to 
filarone;  bill  the  circumstance  that  conferred  on  him  the 
highest  honour,  was,  that  on  this  occasion  Urandolinj  was 
Ofke  of  his  unsuccessful  rivals.**'  Of  the  Latin  poetry  of 
JIarune,  very  few  specimens  have  been  preaerved  ;**  but 
le  commendations  l>e^»itowed  «p<>n  his  extemporary  effu- 
ion»  by  flovius,  Valerianus,  ami  nthers,  may  be  iidmitted  as 
a  autficii'nt  proof  of  his  extraordinary  endowments,  and  of 
tiie  wonderful  effects  which  they  were  accustonie4l  to  pro- 
"^.uce  upon  the  learned  audience  by  which  he  was  generally 
irnmndi'd.*** 

Th«  iircli-poct,  Camillo  Querno,   was   also  an  extempore 

iter  of  Latiti  versi.*,  ami  his  talents  in  this  department  have 

let  with   high  commendation  from    somt!  of  his  contempo- 

ies,^  whilut  otiiers  have  attributed  the  applauses  which  he 

ived  rather  to  his  unblushing  assurance  than  to  his  cs^tra- 

•  Cilcagnim  Cami.  172.  of,  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  311. 
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ordinary  merit*.  •  On  the  first  arrival  of  Querno  at  Home, 
he  brought  with  iiim  from  Monopoli,  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
KaploB,  of  which  place  he  was  a  native,  an  epic  poem,  enti- 
tled AlexiaSt  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  verses.  With 
this  and  his  lyre  he  presented  himself  at  the  literary  meetings 
of  the  Roman  pcholars,  who  soon  pereeived  that  he  was  well 
qualiiied  tu  afford  them  a  rirh  fund  of  entertainment.  A  day 
was  Appointed  on  which  Quernti  sh<MiId  recite  hi^  poem,  lor 
wliicli  pur]K>i:e  his  auditors  rep^iirc'd  to  a  gmall  ii^land  in  the 
Tiber.  Here  lie  nlternately  drank  and  sanjr;  nnd  after  he 
had  proved  himself  equally  qualified  for  either  of  these  tasks, 
a  crown  of  a  new  kind  was  prepared  for  him,  interwoven  with 
the  leaves  of  vine,  of  cahhage,  and  of  hmrel,  which  wo*  im- 
mediately placed  on  his  head,  and  he  was  saluted  by  his 
companions  wilh  the  t'it\ii of  Archipoeta.f  Thitu  iiiddcnt  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  pontiff,  who  was  highly  delighted 
witli  it,  and  desired  that  the  aixh-poet  might  be  introduced  to 
him  without  delay.  From  tliis  time  he  became  a  fi-equont 
attendant  on  tJie  convivial  enttrtaiuments  of  the  pope,  who 
usually  gent  him  a  portion  from  his  table,  which  he  consumed 
with  a  voracity  cf|ual  to  that  of  the  liei-ocs  of  Homer;  but  the 
"wine  was  hrouc;ht  tr»  him  only  on  the  condition  of  his  reciting 
a  certain  nnmber  uf  stanzfis,  nnd  if  he  made  an  error,  either 
in  sense  or  in  measure,  it  was  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
>yater.^'  On  some  occasionri,  Leo  is  said  to  have  amused  him- 
self with  replying  to  Querno.  Of  this  inalances  have  been 
preserved,  which,  if  nuthentic,  sufficiently  .show  that  in  the 
extempore  recitation  of  Latin  verse,  the  pontiff  possessed  a 
facility  not  inferior  to  that,  with  the  display  of  which  in 
others  he  was  himself  so  highly  delighted. ^- 

In  the  same  class  with  Querno  may  be  placed  Giovanni 
Gazoldo  and  Girolamo  Britonio,  both  of  whom  asjiired  to  the 
character  of  exlemj)oriiry  Latin  jioets,  nud  if  they  failed  in 
obtaining  the  applause,  frequi-ntly  jirovoked  the  laughter  of 
the  pope  and  his  nttendanls.  These  exhibitions  were,  how- 
ever, carried  sometimes  beyond  the  bounds  of  jocularity. 
Gozoldo  i.-^  said  to  have  received  a  reward  for  his  bad  verses 
in  a  serious  bastinndo,  Ix-stowed  upon  him  by  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  pontiff,  and  the  arcli-]ti>et  was  ^o  disfigured  by  a 
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ound  given  him  in  the  face,  by  some  person  who  had  taken 
'offence  at  his  mlemperance  and  gluttony,  lliut  he  was  deterred 
fiom  attending  the  banquets  of  the  pontiff  so  frequently  (la  he 
had  before  been  accustomed  to  do.™  Several  other  persons 
menliuued  by  Jovius  a^  havtug  contributed  to  the  hilarity 
if  the  pontiti'  in  his  festive  houi-s,  among  whom  was  Giovan- 
^rancesco,  one  of  tiie  hoiis  of  Pogf^lo  Bracciolini.*  They 
were,  however,  more  distinguished  by  thoir  devotion  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  t^ble,  than  by  their  intellectual  endowments; 
and  the  frugal  Batavian,  Adrian  VI.,  who,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  circumstances,  succeeded  Leo  X.  in  the 
pontifical  chair,  was  a;*tonisiied  at  the  luxury  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  particularly  at  tlie  expenses  incurred  in  peacock 
aausageSy  which  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  dlsli  mth  these 
Tomcious  frequenters  of  the  pontifical  table. f 

But  the  most  remai-kable  instance  of  folly  and  of  absurdity 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  account  given  of  BarabaUo,  abate  of 
Gaeto,  one  of  that  unfortunate  but  numerous  class,  vvlio, 
without  the  talent,  possess  tlie  inclinutioa  for  poetry,  and 
who,  like  the  rest  of  his  bretliren,  was  perfectly  insensible  of 
hiiS  own  defects.  Tlie  commendations  ironically  bestowed  on 
his  absurd  productions  had,  however,  raised  him  to  such  im- 
portance in  his  own  opinion,  that  he  thought  himself  another 
Petrarca,  and,  like  liim,ivspircd  to  the  liotmur  of  being  crowned 
in  the  cnpitol.  This  afforded  too  favourable  an  opportunity 
for  amusement  to  be  neglected  by  the  pontift'  and  his  attend- 
ants, and  the  festival  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  was  fixed 
upon  03  the  day  for  gratifying  tlie  wishe-:  of  the  poet.  In 
order  to  add  to  the  ridicule,  it  was  resolved  that  the  elephant, 
wliich  hud  lately  been  presented  to  the  pontift'  by  the  king  of 
Portugal,  sliould  be  brought  out  and  splendidly  decorated, 
and  that  BarabaUo,  arrayed  in  tlic  triumplial  habit  of  a  Ro- 
man conqueror,  should  mount  it  and  bo  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  the  capitol.  The  preparations  on  this  occasion  were  highly 
splendid  and  expensive;  but  before  they  were  completed,  a 
"  putation  nn-ived  front  Gaeta,  where  the  relations  of  Bara- 
llo  held  a  rnspcctable  rank,  for  the  purpose  of  dis.>tuading 
m  from  rendering  himself  an  object  of  laughter  to  the  wholQ 
ty.     Boraballo,  however,  construed  their  kindness  into  an 
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illiberal  jealousy  of  his  good  fortune,  io  having  obtained  the 
'  fiiroor  of  tltc  ptMitiff*,  and  dismissed  them  with  reproacbes  ftod 
«Dg«r.  Having  then  rocited  several  of  his  poems,  replete  with 
the  most  lidiculuus  abuurditiea,  until  his  hearers  were  no 
loogcr  able  to  maintfttii  tlieir  gi^avity,  be  was  brought  to  the 
area  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  mounted  the  elephant,  and  pro- 
ceeded m  great  state  tUrou;;h  the  streets,  amidst  the  confused 
Boise  of  drams  and  trumpets,  and  the  acchimalJona  of  the 
pOpulAoe.^  *'I  should  scarcely  have  believed,"  says  Jovias,* 
**nDleBB  I  had  myself  been  present  at  the  sight,  that  a  man 
not  le«s  than  sixty  years  of  age,  of  an  honourable  family,  and 
veneraltle  by  his  Mature  and  his  greyhair^,  should  have  suffered 
hinirieif  to  be  decorated  with  the  t/tga  paimtUa  and  the  latum 
davu/n  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and,  bedecked  with  gold  and 
purple,  to  be  led  in  a  tiiumphal  procession  before  the  public, 
with  the  sound  of  trumpeti.'*  Uis  triumph  was  not,  however, 
of  long  continuanaN  On  arriving  at  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo, 
the  sagacious  quadruped  refused  to  contribute  any  longer  to 
the  ungenerous  ntirth  of  the  crowd,  and  the  hero  of  the  day 
was  ghid  to  descend  in  safety  from  liis  exalted  station.^  The 
remembrance  of  this  im|H>rtant  incident  was,  by  the  orders  of 
the  pope,  perpetuated  by  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  wood,^ 
whidi  yet  renaaius  upon  the  door  of  one  of  the  inner  chambers 
in  the  Vatican. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Home,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished patrons  of  learned  men  was  a  noble  and  opulent 
German,  named  Giovanni  Gorizio,  or,  as  he  was  usually  de- 
nominated, Janus  Coryeius,  who,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Loo  X.,  held  the  office  of  a  judge  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the 
city.  For  several  years,  the  house  and  gardens  of  Corycius 
were  the  usual  resort  of  the  Roman  academicians.  On  the 
feast  day  of  S.  Anna,  Ids  tutelary  saint,  he  was  accustomed 
to  provide  u  splendid  entertainment,  which  was  attended  by 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Rome  and  its  vicinity,  and  afforded  a  favourable  opiwrtunity  (or 
those  litemi-y  contests  and  cxhibitioQS  which  gave  additional 
vigour  lo  theee  studies.  The  liberality  of  Corycius  was  re- 
paid by  Uie  commendations  of  his  learned  friends,  many  of 
whom  have  per|>eluated  his  name  in  their  verses.    About  the 
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jear  1514,  he  erected,  at  his  own  expeode,  in  the  dmrcb  of 
S.  Agostino,  at  Itome,  a  magnificent  family  chapel,  in  which 
he  placed  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  the  workman&liip  <^ 
Andrea  Contucci  del  Monte  Sanaovino,  rppresentiog  the  in- 
fant Jetjus  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  Anno.  Theee  figure^ 
although  all  formed  from  one  block  of  marble,  were  nearly  tlie 
size  of  life^  and  are  mentioned  by  the  historian  of  the  arts  aa 
one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  times.^'  On  this  occasion 
the  learned  friends  of  Corycios  vied  with  each  other  in  pay- 
ing a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  muniticenco,  his  piety,  and  bis 
tAtte;  and  the  numerous  campoititions  to  which  this  incident 
gave  me,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the 
proficiency  which  had  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  Latia 
poetry  within  the  city  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  contributors  to  the  shrine  of  S. 
Anna  was  Biagio  Pallai,  a  native  of  Sabina,  who  assumed  the 
academic  name  <if  lilosiu^  PalladitL*,  by  which  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  his  contcmporarieii.-'^  In  the 
year  XSiHt  he  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  a  Itoniau 
cidaen  by  a  public  decree.*  This  accomplished  scholar  was 
aa  leas  diRting^i^hed  by  his  hospitality  than  by  his  talents, 
tod  his  house  and  gardens  are  also  celebrated  as  having  fre- 
quently afforded  a  place  of  assembly  and  entert-iiinmcnt  for 
his  litc-rary  friendg.i-  After  having  been  one  of  the  principal 
omumcnts  of  the  Roman  acajdeuiy  during  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.,  he  rose  to  considerable  eminence  in  the  state,  and 
Ailed  the  office  of  pontifical  secretary  to  Clement  VII.  and 
~^aul  III.,  by  the  latter  of  whom  his  services  were  rewarded 
»y  tiie  presentation  to  the  bishopric  of  Foligno.J  To  Palla- 
4itu  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  poems  ad- 
dressed to  Coryciujj,  which  the  latter  had  carefully  preserved, 
liat  which  he  j  ustly  conceived  would  subject  him  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  vanity  if  be  were  to  commit  them  to  the  press.  The 
ilicitatioiis  uf  Pulladins  at  length  removed  his  objections,  and 
made  their  appearance  in  the  year  1524,  in  an  elegant 
olinne>  now  of  extreme  rarity,  entitled  Corffcimta.'^^  This 
^ilcction  contains,  besides  cievcral  anonymous  pieces,  a 
specimen  of  the  productions  of  no  less  than  one  hundi*ed  and 
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twenty  Latin  poeU,  who  were  then  found  within  the  limits  of 
Konie,  and  many  of  whom  yet  hold  u  high  rank  in  the  aunals 
of  ieai'uiiig.'""  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  present  these 
pieces  as  votive  ^ifta  at  the  nltar  of  S.  Anna;  but  tlie  offerings 
became  so  numerous,  tliat  Corycius  was  at  lengtli  obliged  to 
close  the  doors  of  his  chapel,  and  to  terminate  this  more  than 
htiif  idolatrous  worship.'^' 

'ITie  collection  of  the  CoTydana  is  terminated  by  a  poem 
of  Francesco  Arsiili,  entitled  De  Poetts  UrbaitiSy  whicU  cele- 
brates the  name^,  and  characterizes  the  works  of  a  great 
number  of  Latin  noets  resident  at  Home  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
Its  author  was  a  native  of  SinigagUa,  and  was  of  a  respectable 
family,  his  brother  Paolo  having  been  deputed  by  his  eoun- 
trjTmen  to  congratulate  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino, 
on  hi:^  acquisition  of  that  atate.  After  having  finished  his 
studies  at  Padua,  and  devoted  himself  tO  tlie  practice  of  medi* 
cine,  Francesco  took  up  his  residence  at  Eome.'°^  He  appears, 
however,  neither  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  pontiff^  nor 
to  have  obtained  his  friendship;  us  a  Teaaon  for  which,  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  too  fond  of  his  own  liberty  to  attend  on 
the  court,  and  that  the  court  therefore  neglected  or  forgot 
him.*  Hence  Arsilli  was  one  uf  the  lew  instances  which, 
these  times  nffbnled,  of  unrewarded  merit;  and  his  disfiatis- 
faetion  is  pointedly  (expressed  in  the  commencement  of  his 
poem,  addressed  to  Faulus  Jovius,  where  he  enters  into  the. 
following  cnmparison  between  the  patronage  attbrded  to  the 
poets  of  antiquity  and  to  those  of  his  own  dayj^: 

IjCDg  hare  I,  Jorins,  in  my  miod  revolved 
Wliether  the  laaro&te  wreath  to  former  timea, 
Or  to  our  modern  bards  be  rather  due. 
— But  sure  the  nuisea  in  those  better  daya 
Were  blest,  when  great  Augustus  ruled  the  earth, 
And  vihen  Mtccenas,  witli  his  liberal  hand, 
Foster'd  the  flowers  of  geniuB.     'Witntss  ihon, 
Melodions  Horace,  and  tliou.  Mighty  Bard, 
"Who  SBug'st  the  labours  of  the  Phrygian  chief, 
And,  Niisu,  tliiiu,  aud  ye,  the  numerous  throng. 
Whose  fame  survives  tb«  lapse  of  rolling  yean. 
Then  to  the  poet's  song  the  suvereiga  heut 
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With  ear  beaignant ;  bot,  in  modem  times. 

We  to  the  deaf  our  tuoefal  warbling«  pour. 

Bude  wu  the  breast  tbnt  from  tb'  imperuJ  ftfflUe 

Caogbi  Dot  a  wanner  ferToar ;  and  'tis  beuce 

V»'e  yield  (if  jet  we  yield)  to  elder  days. 

• — But  wbcu  I  uot<i  this  avaricious  age* 

And  the  scant  boon  the  modern  patron  gives ; 

— An  age  >□  which  the  tuuefol  maids  themselves 

Uigbt  ask  admittance  at  the  door  in  vain. 

And  nnprott-cied  on  Pamassas*  hill 

The  laurel  droops  and  dies  ;  1  boldly,  then. 

Prefer  to  ancient  talents  modem  worth. 

For  not  by  hopes  of  lucre  led,  the  bard 

To  virtue  only  coosecrates  his  song. 

O  that  the  shepherd  would,  with  timely  care. 
Collect  bis  scatter'd  flock,  and  lead  them  forth 
To  richer  pasturage,  and  guard  them  safe 
From  raveoons  wolves,  that,  with  unspuing  tooth. 
Tear  the  fair  fleece  from  PbtEbui'  farouriie  traiiL 
Then,  to  the  envy  of  each  former  age. 
Should  flow  th«  nectar'd  melody,     Eren  now, 
Tbo'  ehilPd  by  cold  neglect,  the  heavenly  flame 
Glows  ardent ;  and,  forgetful  of  his  lot. 
The  poet  raises  his  immortal  strain. 

To  these  queruioiis  evasions,  the  nnmerotia  instances  of 
the  liberality  of  the  puotiS*  to  the  professors  of  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  the  geiicral  testimony  of  his  contcm- 
poranest  would  afford  a  i^ufficient  reply  ;"^  but  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  further  than  to  the  poem 
itseltj  which  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  tbo  astouisb- 
ing  proficiency  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  had 
taken  place  in  the  city  of  Kome.  This  proficiency  the  author, 
it  is  true,  affects  to  consider  as  tlie  spontaneous  reatdt  of  the 

C'oft,  the  talents,  and  the  virtues  of  tliose  whom  he  has  cele- 
id;  but  he  mi^ht  us  well  have  Informed  us,  that  in  those 
days  the  flowers  of  sununer  bloomed  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
as  attempt  to  conceal  a  truth  which  is  demonstrated  by  every 
line  of  his  work;  there  being  scarcely  a  person  of  any  emi- 
nence mentioned  by  him,  who  was  not  indebted  to  Loo  X. 
for  the  competence,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  credit  which  he  en- 
joyed. On  the  merits  of  Sadoleti  and  ol  Bembo,  tlua  nathor 
has  dwelt  with  peculiar  complacency. 
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Hence,  nnmertHu  are  the  btnU  that  Rome  iofiiLdx 
In  ber  maternal  bosom ;  heirs  of  fame, 
While  yel  they  live.     For  say  what  future  tgi 
Shall  rob  thee  of  thy  honours,  or  refuse 
Thy  praise,  O  Sadoloti  ?  in  whose  tctsc 
The  breathing  marble  of  I^ocood  glows 
With  strong  expression,  as  in  serpent-folds 
He  and  his  sons  expire ;  or  Cortius  wheels 
Ilis  foaming  steed  and  rushes  on  to  fate. 
To  save  his  conntry.    Nor  inferior  praise 
Is  thine,  O  Bembu,  who,  amidst  the  wares 
Of  Venice  aursed,  couldsl  tane  thy  infant  voice 
To  notes  of  Tuscan  melody,  or  wake 
To  Latian  sonnds  the  elegiac  lyra. 
From  amorons  Pan  as  Galatea  flies. 
Sing'et  thou  the  hero's  praise?  thy  rival  verse 
Aepire.t  to  emulate  his  deeds,  and  bears 
The  palm  of  cJtccUencc  from  every  age. 
Or  if  to  narrower  bounds  confined,  thou  know'st 
To  rein  thy  steed  and  bend  iby  fervid  wheels 
Within  prcEcripLive  limits.     ThL-sc,  the  bards 
Of  kindred  mind,  amid  th'  Idaliou  groves 
Oft  social  wander,  emulous  to  crop 
Their  brightest  flowers  ;  aud  whm  the  stster-ttmiu 
Of  Phoebus  seek  on  Aganippe's  brink 
A  shelter  from  the  day-star's  burning  nge. 
Then  to  her  lyre  Calliope  attunes 
Their  melting  Duuibers,  tlia!,  like  mosic  sweet. 
Sink  deep  into  Ihe  vacant  mind  ;  and  they. 
The  CuDcfui  maids,  respon&ive  to  the  song. 
In  choral  harmony  applaud  the  strain. 

This  poem,  as  published  in  the  Cort/ciana,  consists  of  on? 
one  hundred  and  Dinety-twu  distichs;  but  I'iraboschi  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtaiQ  another  copy  in  the  hand-writing  of 
tlie  author,  which  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  other 
names,  and  extends  to  three  himdrcd  and  tvveuty-aeveu  dis- 
tichs.  The  perusal  of  this  poem  give»  the  admirer  uf  Latin 
poetry  ii  ehoroeteristic  idea  of  the  numerous  authors  there 
mentioned. 


6drm  niDrpa  th«  Ouomui  thnme — Defratn  tbe  Sopbi  of  Pcrsn. — Conguara 

Egypi — Api^rebeitsiutu  euterlaineJ  for  tbe  safety  of  Europe — Lfi«  X* 

endemToun  to  form  iiu  tUiaoct;  auiong  tlic  CLiistian  {Kiwei-s — Poblishes 

K  geocral  truut  tar  five  rcfirs — His  ptan  of  lui  oHcUHi've  tea^e  ugaitist 

the  Tarlui — TIhi  CUrixtiaii  sovercigus  engage  ouly-  in  a  defeiiTiire  «1- 

limoe — Marriage  of  Loreiwo  de'  Mwlefli  Willi  Madtfliline  de  Tour 

HuiiiflcL-nve  of  die  popo  on  tha.t  occasion — ChHileH  of  Auslria  l>l(1cii- 

TOurs  lu  ubLaiu  iU«  tide  of  king  of  tlic  Koiuiuui  iuhI  Uiu  invesLiluru  of 

Napleif — Beaih  of  the  emperor  eicot,  MaximilioD — C1iiu-1m  of  AnstrU 

ami  Fnuicit)  T.  onntcnti  for  the  unporial  crowii — Views  and  cooducl  of 

Leo  X. — Election  of  the  etuiieror,  Cliiulea  V.—  lleatb  of  Loi-enzo,  duke 

^^L      of  Urbino — Ippolito  de*  Medici— Aleasnudro  dc'  Medici — Conaeq^encwf 

^^1      of  Uio  dentil  of  LorPHTto— Stsu*  of  the  Flarentinn  goveminent — Memoir 

^^1      of  Httchiavclli— Tbe  cardinal  de'  Medici  directs  the  affairs  of  Tueoanj— 

^^B      Urbino  united  to  tbe  douiinions  of  tlie  church. 

^TTuk  stattis  of  Italy  were  now  freed  from  the  calamities  of 
intei-nul  war,  but  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  the 
incrcaaing  power  and  desoktiug  ferocity  of  the  Turks 
diiuinished  that  satisfaetion  which  their  inhabitants  had 
begun  to  experience.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  these 
apprehensions  were  more  justly  founded.  The  Ottoman 
throne  was  now  filled  by  a  monarch  who,  to  the  moat  ardent 
and  persevering  courage,  united  tbe  most  insatiable  thirst  of 
[»ni]ucst  and  the  utmixst  cruelty  of  disposition.  By  a  suc- 
slul  rebellion  and  the  muifler  of  his  father  Bajuitet,  SeUm 
pn'juaiurely  seized  upon  the  reins  of  empire,  to  the 
Eclusiou  uf  his  brother  Acliraet;  whom,  having  afterwards 
ieatfid  in  an  engagement,  he  publicly  put  to  death.  The 
vo  fcoiis  of  Achmet  and  a  younger  brother  of  Selim,  with 
Bany  others  of  the  family,  expe.rienc<^d  a  fiimilai'  fate;  and 
was  the  unnatural  hatred  by  wUicIi  this  monster  was 
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aetuated  a^^ainst  his  ovm  blood,  that  he  intended  to  deprive 
of  life  SolyiDJUi,  his  only  son;  who  lived,  however,  to  iiihent 
tlie  sanguinary  jealousy  of  his  father^  and  to  complete  the 
unnatiinil  example,  by  the  destruction  of  his  own  ofTspring.* 

Having  by  these  memis  endeavoured  to  secure  himself 
against  all  competition  at  home,  Selim  directed  his  efforts 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  surrounding  states,  and  it  wna 
for  some  time  doubtful  whether  Asia,  Europe,  or  Africa, 
woulJ  first  have  to  sustain  the  fury  of  his  attack.  A  shade 
of  diflerence  in  consti-uing  the  law  of  the  great  prophet,  and 
the  offence  of  having  aflTorded  assistance  to  Aehmet,  his 
unfortunate  brother,  determined  him,  liowever,  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Isninel,  soplii  of  Persia,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
decisive  engai^eracnt,  and  possessing  liimself  of  the  city  of 
Tauris,  delivered  it  up  to  be  ])Iundered  by  his  soldiery; 
having  first  sent  the  principal  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  sterility  of  tiie  countiy,  which  disabled 
him  from  obtaining  supplies  for  his  numerous  army,  com- 
pidled  him,  however,  to  relinquiab  bis  conrjuests;  but  Selim. 
found  no  delight  except  in  slaughter,  and  no  relaxation 
except  in  preparing  for  a  new  expedition.  Al'tcr  possessing 
himself  of  n  great  part  of  the  country  lj"ing  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  he  attacked  ibe  sultan  of  Egypt; 
and  notwithstanding  the  power  and  resources  of  that  sovereign, 
and  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  Mamelukes,  he  succeeded 
in  suhjugatinff  that  kingdom  and  annexing  it  to  the  Ottoman 
dominions.  In  this  content  the  sultan  Canipw>n  perished  in 
buttle,  and  his  sm-cessor  Tomombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
MaraclukcF.  having  been  made  a  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  by 
Selim,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ignominy  and  cruelty.* 

The  fail  of  such  a  luug  establislied  and  jwwerful  empire, 
which  hail  been  supjiortcd  by  a  military  system  of  unex- 
ampled vigour  for  upwards  of  tbree  hundred  years,  struck  all 
Europe  witb  terror,  which  the  preparations  c^irrying  on  at 
Constantinople  for  another,  and  apparently  still  more  im- 
portimt  expedition,  were  not  calculated  to  allay.  This 
general  alarm  was  also  increased  by  the  knowledge  uf  the 
personal  character  of  Selim,  who  nought  to  cover  the  enormity 
of  his  guilt  by  the  splendour  of  his  triumphs.     He  is  also 
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fltiil  to  liave  Ln6amcd  his  passion  for  conquest  by  perusing 

the  narratives  of  the  deeds  of  Alexander  and  of  Caesar,  which 

Iw  caused  to  be  translated  and  read  to  him.     Thus  is  the 

world  destined  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  Mind  admiration  of 

lose  whom  it  dignities  with  the  name  of  heroes.     At  some 

it  was  fiU])pO;sed  that  the  island   of  Rhodes  and  the 

lights  of  St.  John  of  Jcrusulemj  who  then  i>ost»es&cd  it,  and 

considered  as.  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  woold  be 

le  first  objeet-s  of  his  attack.     At  other  times,  apprehensions 

cati*rtaiucd  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  then  governed, 

ing  the  infancy  of  its  sovereign,  by  a  regency,  would  most 

ibably  excite  his  ambition;  whilst  others  deemed  it  pro- 

,ble  tfmt  the  example  of  his  grandfather  Mahomet,  who 

id,  in  tUe  year  1480,  captured  Otranto  and  poineil  a  footing 

the  kingdom  of  Naples,  might  induce  him  to  attempt  the 

uest  rif  Italy. 
At  this  juncture,  Leo  X.  coneeived  it  to  be  his  peculiar 
I  <^cc  and  duty,  as  head  of  (he  Christian  church,  to  endeavour 
^Hb  form  such  an  alliance  among  the  sovereigns  of  Kurope,  as 
^^migltt  not  only  repress  the  inetirsions  of  these  formidable 
^Htaeniies,  but  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  Ottoman  domi* 
pBion.s  might  oitiicr  expel  tKem  from  the  countries  which  they 
had  recently  occupied,  or  alford  them  sufficient  employment 

K  providing  for  their  own  defence.     But  although  the  cir- 
lostances  of  the  times  wei-e  the  immediate  motives  which 
daced  the  pontiff  to  take  an  active  jjart  in  opposing  tlie 
power  of  the  Turks,  yet  his  dread  and  abhorrence  of  them 
had  long  been  avowed.    From  the  commencement  of  his  pon- 
tificate, hiscfiurtshud  been  employed  to  engage  the  sovereigns 
of  Chii:ttendom  to  unite  together  in  n  eninmon  attack  upon 
the  infidels,   and  tlie  harmony  which   now  subsisted  among 
titem  seemed  to  a^ord  a  more  favourable  prosf>eet  of  aceom- 
lUsbing  tliis  great  object   than   had  ever  before  presented 
dfl     The  exertions  of  the  pontiff  were  .<ttiniuhited  by  the 
ifesentatioiis  made  to  him  on  behnlf  of  the  povei'eigns  of 
countries  which  bordered  on  tlie  Turkish  dominion?, 
id  particularly  by  the  governors  and  inhnbitnnts  of  the  pro- 
Tincca  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  who  were  obliged  Ui  main- 
lain   their  independence  by  a  cruel  and  continual  wuriare. 
He  was  also  incited  to  persevere  in  this  attempt  by  many 
noble  and  learned  Greek*,  resident  in  Italy,  who  yet  flattered 
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tbemselves  with  fnint  and  distant  hopes  of  rosining  their 
native  country,  and  bj  several  eminent  Italian  echolarsr  who 
had  imbibed  from  their  preceptors  a  hatred  of  the  Turks,  as 
the  enemies  alike,  of  Earning,  of  liberty,  and  of  religioD.' 
Nor  can  it,  perliaps,  with  truth  be  denied,  that  Leo  was  also 
prompted  to  this  attempt  by  the  ambitious  de^iiire  of  being 
considered  as  the  autbor  of  tliis  general  league  of  the  Chris- 
tian powers  and  of  seeing  himself  placed  at  tbeir  head,  as 
thu  supreme  director  of  their  moTements. 

p-  The  tlr^t  public  mea.sure  adopted  by  the  pontiff  was  the 
calling  togetlier  the  cardinala  in  full  consistory,  whtre  lie  laid. 

1  before  them  his  vast  pruject,  and  published  a  general  truce 
among  the  potentates  of  Kuioije  for  the  space  of  five  years; 
subjecting,  in  tiie  severest  lerras,  all  sucli  princes  or  states  ad 
should  contravene  it  to  the  penalties  of  excommunication, 
lie  then  di:>patohed,  a8  his  legates  to  the  principal  sovereigas 
of  Kurope,  such  of  the  cardinala  as  enjoyed  the  highest  cJia- 
racter  fortlieir  talents,  and  held  the  chief  place  in  bis  confi- 
dence. Bernardo  da  Bibbieaa  was  sent  to  France,  Lorenao 
Campegio  to  England,^  Kgidio  of  Vilerbo  to  >Spain,  and 
AleH^andro  Farne^^e  to  the  craperor  elect,  Maximilian;  all  of 
tliem  furnished  with  ample  instructions  as  to  the  object  of 
their  mission,  and  with  directions  to  give  to  these  dilTerent 
sovereigns  the  moat  [lositive  asaurnnces,  thut  tlie  sole  object 
which  the  pontitl'  had  in  view  was  the  general  safety  of  fia- 
rope,  and  the  protection  and  honour  of  the  Christian  church. 
In  order  to  promote  the  success  of  these  exertions,  or  to  give 
a  greater  degree  of  solemnity  and  importance  to  the  niea»ures 
which  he  meant  to  adopt,  Leo  directed  that  public  supplica- 
tions should  be  made  in  K(Mne  for  three  successive  days;  in 
the  course  of  which  he  walked  in  the  public  processions  with 
head  uncovered  and  naked  feet,  performed  in  person  divino 
offices,  didtributeil  his  bounty  to  the  poor,  and  by  every  mark 
of  humility  and  devotion  endeavoured  toconciUute  the  favour 
of  lleaveu,  or  al  least  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  inten- 
tions. On  this  occasion,  Jiicopo  Stidoleli  also  deliTered  a 
public  onilion,  encouraging  tlie  intended  enterprise,  and 
highly  commending  the  pontitf  for  the  piety,  zeal,  and 
activity,  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  common  cause, 
and  tlie  diffi*rent  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  the  ardour  which 
they  had  ah-eady  manifested  in  its  support 


Leo  was,  however,  well  aware  that  the  Fnccess  of  his  under- 
taking was  not  to  be  solely  intrusted  to  measured  of  this 
nature.  *'  It  is  fully,"  said  lie,  ''  to  sit  still  and  suppose  that 
these  ferocious  eoemics  can  be  conquered  by  prayers  alone. 
We  must  provide  our  armies,  aud  attack  them  with  all  our 
jtrengtli."*^  Ue  therefore  consulted  witli  the  most  eii)e- 
rienced  soldiers  of  Italy,  he  sought  out  and  examined  those 
persons  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  military  force  of 
the  Turks,  the  disposition  of  the  inhuhitants  of  the  different 
countries  which  they  held  in  subjection,  and  the  places  most 
open  to  an  attack;  and  having  obtained  the  fullest  informa- 
tion in  his  power,  he  sluitched  the  great  outline  of  his  under- 
taking. By  this,  he  proposed  that  an  immense  £um  of  money 
abould  be  rai^d  from  tlie  voluntary  contrtbutiuns  of  the 
European  sovereigns,  and  a  compulsory  tax  upon  their  sub- 
jects ;  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  should  provide  a 
Dumerous  army,  which,  uniting  with  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Hungarians  and  the  Poles,  should 
proceed  down  the  Danube  into  Bosnia,  and  thence  through 
Tbracia,  towards  Constantinople;  that  at  the  same  time  the 
king  of  France,  with  all  his  force,  the  armies  of  the  Vene- 
QS,  and  other  Italian  states,  and  a  powerful  body  of  Swiss 
afaotry,  should  assemble  at  the  port  of  Brindit<i,  on  the 
Ldriatic  gulf,  whence  they  might  easily  pass  to  Greece, 
which  wfts  still  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  Christians,  im- 
patient of  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks;  that  the  fleets  of  Spain, 
of  Portugal,  and  of  England,  should  meet  at  Carthagena  and 
■  adjacent  ports,  whence  two  hundred  vessels  should  be  dis- 
tche<l  with  Spanish  soldiers,  to  attack  the  Dai'daneJles,  and 
'Join  the  allies  in  ittorming  the  Turkish  oapilal.  In  the  mean- 
time the  pope,  who  meant  tu  take  a  person;3.l  part  in  the 
attempt,  proposed  to  pntceed  from  Aneona,  accompanied  by 
one  hundred  well-armed  vessels;  so  that  the  Turks,  being 
attacked  both  by  land  and  by  sea  with  such  immense  num- 
berSf  a  liappy  termination  of  the  expedition  might  be  speedily 
and  conlideiitly  expected. f 

E:  this  mighty  enterprise  seems  to  have  proceeded 
rable  oniony  aud  Leo  had  already,  perhaps,  antici- 
ia  own  miud  the  time  so  frequently  furelold,  when 
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he  should  be  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  the  eastern  empire,  the 
deliverer  of  the  holy  land,  and  the  avenger  of  tlie  atrocities 
committed  on  Christcndcra  by  the  Turks.  But  these  niag- 
nifieeiit  eipeetfltions  were  not  destined  to  be  realized.  It  is 
true,  that  the  general  truee  for  five  years  whieh  he  had  pro- 
claimed among  the  Eurojiean  sovei'eigns,  was  aeeepted  by 
them  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  that  they  vied  with 
each  other  in  avo\ving  their  readiness  to  afford  their  a^iitt- 
nnee  in  |)romoting  so  just  and  so  important  an  enterprise.* 
A  treaty  was  also  concluded  between  the  kings  of  England, 
of  Kranee,  and  of  Spain,  in  express  eoniplianee  with  ^e  re- 
quisition of  the  pope,  and  in  whieh  he  was  declared  to  be  chief 
of  the  league  i'^  but  nlthoush  the  nvoired  object  of  thi.*4  union 
was  tlie  mutual  defence  of  each  other'a  dominions  and  the 
protection  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  yet  it  was 
merely  defensive,  and  hy  no  means  calculated  to  answer  the 
purposes  whioli  Leo  had  in  view.  How,  indeed,  wnsit  to  be 
expected  that  so  many  different  states,  some  of  tlwMn  JniraO' 
diately  and  others  only  remotely  interested  in  the  cause, 
should  concur  in  carrying  on  a  distant  and  offensive  war? 
After  the  instances  which  had  been  exhibited  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  of  restless  ambition,  unjirovoked 
ap^ression,  the  overturning  of  states  and  kin^rdoms,  and  the 
breach  of  the  most  solemn  treaties-,  could  it  be  expected  that 
the  voice  of  the  pontiff  should  at  once  allay  all  suspicions,  and 
destTOy  those  sanguinary  passions  whieh  now  only  slumbered 
to  acquire  new  strength?  Add  to  this,  that  the  political 
horizon  of  Europe,  uUhoupb  ciilni,  was  not  cloudlesii.  The 
young  sovereign  of  Spain  had  nli-eiuly  given  indications  of  a 
vigorous  and  decisive  character,  and  the  advanced  age  of  his 
grandfather,  Maximilian,  afforded  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
would  not  be  lung  before  discussions  might  arise  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  public  tranquillity.  Under  such 
circuuistances  it  wiis  sciircely  to  be  supposed  that  the  principal 
aovereigufl  of  Europe  would  desert  tbeir  stations,  or  wcakou 
their  strength  by  engaging  in  distant  and  dangerous  expe- 
ditions, which  affoi-ded  no  prospect  of  an  adequate  reccm- 
pence,  and  might  expose  those  who  were  sincere  to  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  might  not  hesitute  to  take  advantage  of 
any  circumstances  that  might  contribute  to  their  own  nggran- 
dizement.     The  ratification  of  the  defensive  treaty  among 


m 
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chief  powers  of  Europe,  which  was  aOorwords  confirmed 
by  the  p*>pe,  prevent«>i  him.  huwcTcr,  from  exjicriencing 
the  mortifying  rerfection  that  his  exertion?  had  been  wholly  in 
in;  and  perhaps  the  notoriety  of  this  formidable  league 
iffht,  in  fact,  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  detening  the 
Turkish  emperor  from  attaekin;^  the  Christian  territories, 
'he  pontifical  legates  at  the  different  court*  still  continued  to 
'inotc,  to  tlie  utmost  of  their  power,  the  great  object  of  their 
ission,  towards  which  they  affected  to  consider  the  treaty 
alreaily  formed  as  only  a  previous  step,  and  they  obtained  at 
least  the  credit  of  having  performed  their  duty  with  vigilance 
aud  with  ability;'  hut  notwilhs^tanding  their  exertions,  no 
'urtlier  measures  were  adopted  by  the  princes  of  Europe  for 
ryin;^  the  project  of  Leo  into  effect;  and  whiUt  his  envoys 
were  still  labouring  to  promote  a  hopeless  cause,  events 
occurred,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world,  which 
changed  the  aspect  nf  public  affair?,  and  aflbrded  even  Leo 
himself  sufficient  employiiienAin  other  ipmrters. 

If,  however,  the  envoys  oPLeo  X.  failed  in  accomjJishing 
the  chief  object  of  their  mission,  they  rendered  liini,  in  other 
reapects,  a  very  acceptable  senice;  and  the  pontifical  treasury 
was  replenished  by  the  contentions  obtained  both  from  the 
laity  and  the  clergy,  uiylfr  me  various  pretexts  whicli  these 
^- Cr^^  ecclesiastics  well  knew  how  to  employ."     At  the  court 
^Vol*  France,  %ie  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  who.  to  the  character  of 
^Bl  polite   scholar  and  a  deep  politician,  united  an  easy  and 
^Hosinuatin:;  oddre^^,  recommended  himself  so  far  to  the  favour 
^^  of  the  duchess  of  AngoulC-me,  mother  of  the  king,  whi»  exer- 
cised great  iufiueuce  over  her  son,  as  to  obtain,  through  her 
interference,  the  presentation  of  the  bishopric  of  Constance, 
to  be  held  by  him  in  addition  to  his  many  other  preferments; 

RtliL"  rev.-nues  of  which  were,  however,  so  inadequate  to  his 
exp4inri\e  and  improvident  gtvie  of  lift?,  that  he  is  said  to 
havt'   Utsn  always  embarrassed  with  debt.*     Nor  did   Leo 
neglect  the  opportunity  afiurded  him   by  the    residence   of 
the  cardinal  at  the   court  of  France,    of  aggrandizing  his 
^family,   by  a   nejirer   connexion   with   that   of  the   French 
[inarcli.     To  this  end,  he  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage 
etween  hi^  nephew,  Lorenzo,  doke  of  V'rbino,  and  Madc- 

*  BuuUni,  n  BibUrna.  47.  (H). 
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laine  de  la  Tour,  daugliter  of  John,'  count  of  Boulogne 
anil  Auverjrno,  and  related  by  her  mother,  Jonnna,  the 
daughter  of  Jolin,  duke  of  Vcndosme,  to  the  royal  family  of 
France.  This  union  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  king; 
and  early  in  the  year  1518,  Lort^nzo  hastened  to  Florence, 
where  he  lumle  the  most  eumptuourt  preparations  for  liis 
approaching  uuptialg.  In  the  meantime,  intelligenc«  was 
received  of  the  birtli  of  a  son  to  the  French  nionardi,  who 
expressed  his  wishes  that  tlie  supreme  poiititf  would  become 
bapti::mal  sponsor  for  the  infant;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Lorenzo  was  directed  to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition 
to  Piu-is,  a.^  representative  of  his  holiness  on  this  occasion. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  twenty-Kftli  day  of 
April,  the  other  sponsors  bein^  the  duke  of  Ivorainc,  and 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Alen9un,  afterwai'ds  queen  of  Navarre, 
sisK'r  of  iYancis  1.;  but  this,  the  tirst-born  son  of  the  French 
znonorcli,  who  received  the  name  of  Francis,  did  not  sarvive 
to  enjoy  the  authority  to  whicli  his  birth  would  have  entitled 
him.*-'  This  event  was,  however,  ilistin;;uislied  by  splendid 
banquets  uud  great  rejoicings,  which  were  continued  during 
ten  days,  and  by  magnificent  tournaments,  in  which  Lorenzo 
de' Medici  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  himself  with 
honour,  and  to  have  displayed  great  courage  and  address. 

The  celebration  uf  the  nuptials  between  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici 

and  Madelainc  de  la  Tour  aflbrded  an  additional  cause  of 

exultation,  and  the  king  and  the  pontifl"  vied  with  each  other 

in  bestowing  their  favours  on  both  the  husband  and  the  bride. 

On  tlie  part  of  the  king,  Lorenzo  was  invested  with  au  anniml 

revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns.*     But  the  presents  sent  by 

the  pope,  as  well  lor  the  queen  of  France  as  for  the  bride, 

were  beyond  even  royal  muniiicenoe,  and  are  said  to  have 

exceeded  in  value  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 

ducats.     A  ti'ain  of  thirty-six  horses  conveyed  to  Paris  these 

precious  articles,  among  which  was  a  state-bed  coni]>o6cd  of 

tortoise  shell,  mother-of-pearl,  and  other  costly  materiab.t 

^or  was  thiii  evpnt  less  distinguished   by  the  instances  of 

mutual  kindness  wltieh  the  pontilf  and  the  monarch  manifested 

towardd  each  other,  and  which  they  fortunaiel)-   found  the 

*  AttunirUD,  RiUuUo  di  Lor.  duca  d'HrbiD.  in  Opusc.  111.  IW.    Oaiceiiinl. 
xiii.  iL  16&. 

,  Fibroa.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  udnout.  Ixix.  iQl. 
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lenns  of  evincing,  not  at  their  own  expense,  but  at  that  of 
it'ir  subjt'Cts  or  their  allien.     Leo  ooaceded  to  the  king,  in 
ilitioii  to  the  tenths  of  the  French  henefieea,  all  the  contri- 
tions that  should  be  obtained  in  France  towards  the  pro- 
ted  crusade  agaiust  the  Turks;  the  king  promisinp:  to  repay 
amount  when   that  expedition  should  be  actually  com- 
lenced.     On  the  other  hiind,  lli'f  kin^  transmitted  to  hU 
incss  the  written  engagement  which  he  had  subtwribed,  to 
.tore  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  the  cities  of  Modi^na  and 
iggio-l"     Such  were  the  circumstance*!  under  which  a  mar- 
e  wx>  celebrated,  which,  although  not  d^yitined  to  be  of 
ing  duration,  was  futally  inauspiciv»us  to  the  destiny  of  France, 
d  pr«ipnrcd  the  way  to  sinae  of  the  greater  calamities  tliat 
lumpe  has  ever  experienced. 
This  perio<I,  in  which  Europii  enjoyed  a  Btat<-  of  coropara- 
,'e  tranquillity,  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  that 
g  course  of  events,  which  commenced  with  the  arrival  of 
:harl<?.s  Vlll.  in  Italy,  and  had  Iwen  coutinuiMl  tlirougbout 
il  the  Tict:4ditude3  of  the  league  of  Cambray ;  until  the  cAusea, 
iving  produced  their  etlects,  had  now  abnost  reaped  to  ope- 
ie.     But,  whilst  the  scene  was  closing  on  the  transactions 
the  past,  the  prospect  of  the  future  opened  on  the  view, 
id  dis(cover(id  the  commencement  of  a  new  Mfies  of  aiTairs, 
lot  less  striking  in  their  ccfntemplntion,  nor  leas  important  in 
eir  consequences,  than  those  which  liave  before  engaged  our 
t«ition.     Charle*,  the  young  king  of  Spain,  had  alr*-ady 
med  his  attention  to  the  securing  and  uniting  in  his  own 
in    the   government  of  those   extensive   [ios.ses»ion?  to 
ich  he  was  either  entitled  by  his  birth,  or  which  his  situa- 
as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  houses  of  Spain 
d  of  Austria  gave  him  a  right  to  expect,     llis  suwnsfHion 
tbese  dominions  was  not,  however,  unattended  by  diffi- 
ihiea.     In  Castile  and  Aragon.  the  refractory  proceedings 
the  Ck)rtes,  or  reprei>entative  assemblies  of  the  nation,  bad 
easioned  him  no  small  tfhare  of  trouble.     His  title  to  the 
n  of  Naples  had  not  yet  been  judicially  recognised  by 
;e  boly  see,  which  confess^ly  enjoyed  thr*  power  of  deciding 
ho  should  be  considered  afi  the  rightful  sovereign  of  tliat 
gdom;  and  his  soceeasioa  to  the  imperial  throne,  on  the 

*  aniodanl.  xiii.  H.  15d. 
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death  of  his  gi*andfatber,  Maximilian,  would  depend  on  the 
will  of  the  L'lectors,  by  wliom  the  extent  of  his  hereditary 
possessions  miglit  be  considered  rather  as  nn  objection  than 
un  iiidtictjinent  to  his  becoinii);.'  tlie  object  of  their  choice. 
Under  lhi-se  cirrnnirttflnce.s  Chinleis  tiiought  it  advinable  to 
apply  to  J-eo  X.  to  jrranl  hirii  a  hull  of  invHStiturv  fur  his 
Neapulitsin  tei'ritorie.*,  and  to  endeavour,  diirin*r  the  lifetime 
of  his  g^nuidfalher,  to  obtain  the  title  of  kiritr  of  the  Itonuins, 
which  would  secure  to  hiui  the  indisputable  succession  to  tho 
imperial  dignity.  The  prntitication  of  Charles  in  the  accom- 
pliiihnient  ol'  these  greiit  ohjeets  vaa  not,  however,  con^stent 
with  tlie  viewi*  and  wir^hes  of  the  pontitl";  who,  whilst  he 
could  nut  contemplate  ivithout  dissatisfaction  tlie  penuniwnt 
cstahliphment  <if  any  foreign  ]jowei'  in  Jlnly,  ^till  more  justly 
dreaded  the  union  of  the  Inipenal^  i!)|jnnisli,  and  Neapolitan 
crowns  in  the  same  person,  IIw  therefore,  by  means  of  his 
k'gate,  liibhiean,  coiimiiinitated  the  requei^t  of  Churlea  to 
Francis  i.,  wlio,  aIthou<j:h  lie  had  lately  couchtded  with  Charles 
u  eIo!*c  alliance,  and  hud  contracted  to  give  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  inai'i'ia;;c,  wa^  grentl}'  alarmed  at  tlie  ambitious 
vicw^  antl  active  measures  of  the  young  sovereign,  and 
carnestJy  entreated  the  pontiff"  not  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest. To  the  nominiition  of  Charles,  an  kitig  of  the  lionian?, 
it  was  ohjeclod,  that  his  grandhuher,  Maximilian,  had  never 
received  the.  imjteniil  rrown,,  and  that  thrrc  was  no  in::itancG 
in  the  history  of  tiie  Gcrnunne  constitution,  of  a  Jiucceesor 
having  been  appointed  wilder  such  circumstances.*  On  this 
account,  CharLi-a  jirevailed  upon  ilaximilian  to  apply  to  the 
pope,  and  to  request  that  he  would  eeiid  a  nuncio  to  crown 
him  at  A'ienaa.  He  also  endeavoured  to  enjiage  the  kin^  of 
bVaiico  to  lorw  ard  his  views  with  the  puiiiid',  but  instead  of 
complying  with  his  re«]uest,  Francis  opposed  himself  to  it 
with  still  jireater  earnestness,  and  advised  the  pope  t<i  declare 
to  Maximilian,  that  in  conformity  to  ancient  custom  he  could 
not  invest  him  with  the  imperial  <Town,  utilesa  he,  like  his 
j>redeeessors,  would  rupuic  in  person  to  Konie.  If  Mnxinnlion 
afsented  to  this  proposal,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
undertake  such  an  cxi>editiou  without  a  con?iiden^blc  military 
escort,  which  woidd  afford  it  pretext  for  Francis  to  oppose 


*  Uuiccionl,  xiii.  ti.  lOfi.     Uobertsoa's  life  of  Chai-Ics  V.  i.  ii.  41). 
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_his  progress;  for  which  purpose  he  declared  thiit  Uc  sliould 
only  (.'iigiige  the  Venetian:*  to  take  an  activu  purt,  but 
bould  hold  himsL'lfiii  readiness  to  miircli  into  Ituiy  with  a 
reat  force,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the  necessity  of  sucli  a 
neaaure.'"  By  the  vehemence  of  Francis  an  this  occasion,  hiri 
own  projeetfl  were  sufficiently  disclosed.  In  order  to  engage 
be  pope  more  (irmly  in  his  interests,  he  gave  him  the  most 
demn  ussurunees  ut'liiis  attaeimient,  vbcdieucc,  and  affecition, 
nd  pretended  that  he  was  now  ready  to  join  liiin  in  an 
offeuaive  league  against  the  Tui-ks,  and  would  undertake  to 
furni:^h,  as  his  contingent,  three  tlioawmd  men  at  arms,  Ibrly 
thousand  infantry,  and  six  tiiou^and  liglit  horse;  iliQt  to  the^^ 
he  WfiuM  add  a  formidable  train  of  iirtillery;  and  would,  if 
re<iuired,  accompany  the  espeilitiou  in  person.*  These  inag- 
niticent  ofl'ers  seem,  Iiowevt-r,  to  have  been  duly  apprixiated 
by  the  pope,  who  stood  in  nt-cd  of  no  iiuluceraunts  to  oppose 
himself  to  the  a^gramUzement  of  Charle;:."  Tlie  reasons 
which  Leo  alleged  for  thj.-*  opposition  were,  that  witli  n!Spex:it 
Lto  Naples,  it  was  a  fundamental  hiw  of  the  kin<rdoiii,  that  t)ie 
ovcrcignty  of  that  country  could  not  be  united  with  the 
Bperial  dignity,  ivhieh  Ciiarlcs  was  evidently  endeavouring 
I  obtain;'-  and  that  with  respect  to  the  title  of  kiiip;  of  the 
omans,  it  was  Already  enjoyeti  by  Maximilian  hiinsulti  and, 
onsequently,  ootild  not  ht;  conferred  ou  another.  Tin;  utmost 
efforts  of  both  Charles  and  Maximilian  to  remove  the  diffi- 
^^Bulties  of  the  Germanic  succeBsion  in  the  diet  of  the  empire 
^Hirere  ineffectual:  and  a.s  Leo  still  persevered  in  his  refusal  to 
^Bransmit  Ins  bull  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  &a  king  of 
^^^aple^,  that  nionan-.h  was  obliged  for  tlie  present  to  relincpiish 
"  alt  hoped  of  obtaining  the  objects  which  ho  had  so  ardently 
desired. 

If,  however,  F'rancis  imagined  thai  on   t\iU  occasion  Leo 

taa  actuated  by  any  desire  to  further  his  views,  it  is  liijfhly 

Dbablc  that   he  was  mistaken.      To  the  jHUitit!'  the  two 

nonorchs  were  alike  oljjeets  of  dread,  and  to  have  divested 

tiom  of  their  Italian  possessions,  would  have  been  considered 

him  as  a  triumph  au]K'rior  even  to  that  of  a  victory  over 

be  Turkisli  sultim.     But  his  enmity  to  Francis,  wlio   had 

Seprivcd  him  of  the  territories  of  Pnrma  and  Piacenza,  was 
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pcrluit)s  the  most  implacable.  Amidst  all  his  profc&sione  of 
esteem  and  ntrection  for  the  French  monarch,  he  never  for 
one  moraout  relaxeil  in  his  determinations  to  seize  the  firsl 
opportunity  that  might  present  itsell'of  divesting  him  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan;  and  at  this  very  time  hia  agents  were  em- 
ployed in  engaging  hu*ge  bodies  of  Swif«  meroenariei^,  who 
bud  assembled  under  various  pretexts,  and  were  intended  to 
be  in  readiness  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  pontitT,  as  circtuu- 
stances  might  require.* 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  the  dil31cultieti  which  Imd 
arisen  to  obsti-uct  the  election  of  Charles  of  Austria  to  the 
dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans,  Maximilian  at  length  resolved 
to  undertakt^  u  journey  to  Rome,  lx>  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  ponlijr  thi.*  imperial  cruwn.  Tliis  intention  he  coimuuni- 
cated  to  the  poiK-,  under  tiie  pi'ctext  of  showing  him  a  mark 
of  his  respect  with  wiiich  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  honour 
his  predecessors,  Alexander  or  .Juliui;.''^  His  proposal  em- 
barrassfid  the  pontiff;  who,  whilst  he  was  unwilling  to  pro- 
mote tho  views  of  the  Spimish  nionnicli,  was  sensible  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  which  the  Ki>mau  aee  would  derive 
fixjni  the  restoration  ol'  the  ancient  custom,  of  the  chief  of  the 
Germanic  body  resorting  fo  Home  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown.  But  whilst  he  was  deliberating  on  the  measures 
which  it  miglit  be  proper  to  adopt,  be  was  relieved  from  his 
difficulties  by  an  eveut  which  wholly  changed  the  posture  of 
public  affaird,  and  prepared  tlie  way  for  new  eommotions.. 
This  was  tljo  death  of  the  emperor  eleet,  MaximiUan,  which 
huppcned  on  the  twelrth  day  of  January,  lol9.  Of  the  weak 
and  fluctuating;  charuetcr  of  tliis  monarch,  salficient  instances 
have  appeared  ia  the  preceding  pages.  An  ostentatious 
vanity  and  an  inordinate  desire  of  fame  were  aceompaniod  by 
an  imbeeility  of  mind,  that  frustrated  all  his  purposes,  and 
rendered  his  magnificeuc(r  eontcmptiblo  and  his  pretensions  to 
heroism  absurd.  Ills  whole  life  was  employed  to  demonstrate 
Low  insignificant  tlie  first  monarchy  in  Chri&tendom  might  be 
rendered,  by  the  want  or  the  misapplication  of  the  personal 
talents  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  his  death  was  of  no  other  im- 
portance, than  as  it  opened  the  way  to  a  snceessor,  who  might 
vindicate  tlie  impericl  dignity  from  disgrace,  and  restore  to  i* 
that  intluence  iu  tlic  affairs  of  Europe  whicli  Maximilian  had 
lost. 

•  Lettore  di  Prlnolpi.  L  3d. 
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The  donuntoiia  wliich,  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  fortunate 

r events  Imd  been  united  in  the  per.son  of  Cliurles,  were  of  great 
extent  and  iiniiortancc.     From  his  father  Piiilip,  archduke  of 
Austria,  he  inherited  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  Philip  had  hini?elf  acquired  in  right  of  his  mother, 
Uary  of  Burgundy.     His  title  to  the  crowns  of  Caetilu  and  of 
Aragon  was  derived  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  tlieir 
daughter  Joanna,  the  mother  of  Churles,  who  was  yet  living, 
and  whoso  name  was  in  fact  united  with  his  own  in  the 
sovereignty;  although  she  was  incapacitated,  by  a  derange- 
f  jaeot  of  intellect,  from  taking  any  share  in  the  administration. 
tie  crown  of  Sicily  had  descended  in  peuce-able  8uccet<8ion  for 
K^veral  gene^ation^,andCharl&•  now  assumed  it  as  representative 
f«f  the  legitinial*:  branch  of  the  Iiuuse  of  Aragon.     Of  that  of 
Kaples,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  lately  divested  the  illegiti- 
mate branch  of  that  house,   to  whom   it  had  been  linnted 
by  Aifundol.;  but  although  tlii:;*  kingdom  was  for  the  present 
held  by  tlie  sword  rather  than  by  an  acknowledged  title,  yet 
Ferdinaud  died   in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
Charles  was  iK)sscsacd  of  resources  sufticient  to  maintain  Iub. 
pretensions.     By  the  death  of  MaxlndUan,  he  now  entered 
upon  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  A^^stria  ;  and 
to  these  he  had  the  fairest  prosj>eet  of  uniting  thu  imperial 
dignity,  fur  which  he  iuiiiiediatcLy  ufici*cd  himself  a  candidate. 
lie  founiL,  however,  in  Francis  I.,  an  early  and  a  detcrmiued 
^^oompetitor,  and  the  respective  claims  of  these  powerful  rivals 
^Hflivided  the  votes  of  the  electors,  and  suspended  for  a  con- 
^Hiaderable  time  the  important  decision  which  they  were  coUcd 
^Blipon  to  make. 

^H  The  conduct  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was  »ucli  as  was  con- 
^Ktistent  with  Ibis  desire  of  maintaining  a  proper  equilibrtuui 
^^  among  the  European  states,  and  providing  for  the  safety  and 
independence  of  Italy. '  *  He  would  gladly  have  seen  any  other 
person  preferred  to  these  powerful  candidates;  but  he  well 
knew  that  his  open  o]>[>osition  would  be  fruitless,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  hia  policy  to  Incur  the  resentment  of  either  of 
he  rival  sovereigns,  much  less  to  manifest  a  decided  hostility 
both.  Thus  situated,  he  had  recourse  to  a  project,  wbicli, 
'  it  Imil  beuu  executed  by  his  agents  with  a  decree  of  ability 
to  tlmt  by  which  it  was  conceived,  might  have  produced 
P-fto   incalculable  alteration  in  the  political  state  of  Europe. 
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That,  of  the  two  competitors,  Charles  was  the  most  likely  to 
I  obtain  the  important  prize  tVir  which  they  contended,  was 
Bufli<:it>iitly  apparent.  His  German  origin,  his  ext«isi\e.  pos- 
sessions in  the  empire,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  imperial  di^rnity  Imd  lieeti  uhnost  hereditary  in  bi:>  family, 
seemed  to  excludt  tlte  prt -.tens ion?;  of  any  olhtr  potentate, 
however  powerful  hy  Ins  doraiuions  or  distinguished  by  his 
personal  merit.  The  first  object  of  Lrco,  whilst  he  appeared 
to  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  between  the  paitie*',  was  there- 
fore, to  encourage  Francis  to  ptrsevire  in  his  pretensions,  for 
which  purpose  lie  sent  as  his  confidential  envoy,  hie  neai' 
relation,  Roberto  Orsini,  arehhij-hop  of  Regfrio,  with  direetions 
to  exhort  the  king  to  maintain  his  pretensions,  but  with 
'secret  instructions,  that  when  a  proper  ^ipportunity  twciu'i^d 
he  should  alarm  llie  Krencli  kin^  with  doubt.^  of  his  success, 
nnd  should  endeavour  to  (irevail  upon  him,  as  the  next 
desirable  measure,  to  frustrate  the  election  of  Charles,  by 
propping  to  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  suppoi-ting  with 
all  his  influence,  one  of  the  interior  princes  of  the  German 
empire.  Xor  cuu  it  be  denied  that  if  Francis  had  consulted 
his  true  interests,  tliis  would  have  been  the  propej*  conduct 
for  Irim  to  adopt.  Ae  .'ovei'eign  oi'  n  ricli  and  (lowerful  king- 
dom, and  surrounded  by  a  loyal  and  warlike  people,  he  would 
still  have  eqjoyed  a  degree  of  consideration  and  of  influence 
superior  to  that  which  (-harles  could  have  derived  from  his 
scattered  posse-ssions,  or  a  subordinate  German  prince  from 
the  mere  splendour  of  the  imiMjrial  crown.  In  executing  the 
first  part  of  his  task,  Orsini  found  no  dililculty;  but  ambition 
is  not  easily  stayed  in  its  career,  ivnd  it  required  more  skill 
and  address  than  he  seems  to  have  possessed  to  prevent  its 
exceeding  its  proposed  limits.  Instead  of  listening  to  the 
voice  of  prudence,  F'rancis  endeavoured  hy  the  most  shame- 
less bribery  to  influence  the  electors  in  his  favour.'*'"  But  as 
the  deliberations  of  the  electors  grew  more  critical,  Charles 
adopted  a  yet  more  effectual  method.  Under  the  pretext  of 
secnring  the  freedom  of  election,  he  suddenly  marched  a 
powerful  body  of  troops  into  the  vicinity  of  Franckibrt, 
■where  the  meml>ers  of  the  diet  were  assembled.  After  tins 
measure  their  debates  were  not  of  long  continuance,  and  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1519,  Charles,  then  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  was  jtroclaiuied  king  of  the  Romans,  or 
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emperoi:  elect;  a  title  which  he,  however,  tranapospd  into  that 
fit  etnpet'or  elect  of  the  Romans,  iii  which  he  lias  been  iiuitatod 
his  succesKujrs ;  e.\ce]pt  tliut  tliey  htivc  siuce  omitted  as 
iperrtuoiH  tli«  dero;?tttorj  phrase,  civet. 
The  secret  but  severe diaiiiJpoiatment  wUichLeo  ex|»erieneed 
iin  the  result  of  this  electiou,  was  preceded  by  a  domestic 
iortuiie  which  had  occasioned  liim  great  anxiety.  On  the 
enty-eigUth  day  of  April,  1-j19,  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  duke 
Urbino,  died  ul  Florence,  of  a  disorder  which  is  said  to 
,ve  been  the  conseqticu<;e  of  his  licentious  amours  during 
visit  to  France.  His  wife.  .Madclainc  of  Tours,  had  died 
in  childbed  only  a  few  days  before  him,  leaving  a  dauffhter 
named  Cutheriua,  who,  by  a  eoncun-ence  of  events  which 
cannot  with  truth  he  called  I'ortvinntc,  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
queen  of  France,  and  became  the  mother  of  three  kings  and  a 
t|uccji  of  that  country,  and  of  a  ijueen  of  Spain.  The  death 
of  Lorenzo  greatly  deranged  the  projects  of  the  pontiff,  who 
now  found  himself  the  only  legitimate  surviving  male  of  the 
elder  bnuieh  id  tlie  house  of  Medici,  as  derived  from  Cosmo, 
the  father  of  his  country.  An  illegitimate  offspring  was  not, 
however,  wanting.  Of  these,  the  eldest  was  the  cardinal 
iiuUo  de'  Medici,  whose  origin  was  derived  from  the  elder 
iuliano,  who  fell  in  the  eouspii-acy  of  the  I'azzi.  The 
'Ungei*  Ginliano,  brother  of  the  pontiff,  usually  called  duke 
of  Nemours,  had  also  left  a  son  by  a  lady  of  Urbino,  who  was 
born  about  the  year  151 1,  and  named  Ippolito.  It  was  gene- 
rally believed  tliat  the  inhuman  mcither  had  expwed  lier 
child,  from  the  jierils  of  which  riitualion  lu^  had  been  pre- 
served by  the  care  of  (_xiuliuno,  who  is  said,  however,  not  to 
have  been  without  his  suspicions  that  he  was  the  offspring  of 
a  rival.*  At  the  age  of  tliree  years,  ibis  infant  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  under  tlie  protection  of  IjCo  X. 
and  gave  eai'ly  indications  of  a  lively  and  active  disposition. 
Tlio  pontilf  took  great  pleasure  in  observing  his  cliildish 
vivacity,  and  at  his  ivqucst  the  i>ortrait  of  Ippolito,  m  en- 
gaged in  his  sports,  was  puinted  by  Raffaelle,  and  placed  in 
le  of  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican."^  The  education  wliieh 
ipoHco  here  received,  brought  those  talents  with  which  he 
«udowed  by  nature  to  early  perfection,  and  led  the  way 
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to  that  eminence,  both  as  a  patron  and  a  professor  of  litera- 
ture, whicli,  under  the  name  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de' 
Medici,  he  al'tervvards  obtainPiL.  Yet  more  equivocal  was  the 
origin  of  Alessatidru  de'  Medici,  usually  denoMiinatcd  the  first 
duke  of  Florence.  The  time  of  Uis  birth  may  Ix;  placed  in 
the  yeai'  1512,  and  be  has  generally  been  considered  as  the 
sou  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  by  a  Moorish  slave,  or 
woman  of  low  rank;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 
was  the  i*on  of  the  e^irdiual  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Clement  \T!I.,  and  the  earnestness  displayed  by  that  pontiff 
in  raising  him  to  the  high  station  which  he  afterwards  filled, 
may  be  considered  as  no  slight  indication  that  the  latter  sup- 
position is  well  founded. 

'i'lie  obsequies  of  Lorenzo  were  celebrated  at  Florence  with 
a  maguilicence  suitable  to  his  high  station,  as  chief  of  the 
Tuacan  state,  and  duke  of  Urbino ;  but  the  respect  paid  to 
the  dead  U  in  fact  a  tribute  to  the  lii^Hng,  and  these  extraor- 
dinary honours  are  to  be  placeil  to  the  account  of  his  near 
relationship  to  the  supreme  pontlfl".  In  consequence  of  the 
exile  and  early  death  of  his  father,  the  education  of  Lorenzo 
bad  been  principally  left  to  lus  mother  Alfonsina,  who  had 
instilled  into  liim  such  ideas,  and  brought  him  up  in  sucli 
habits  and  matmers,  as  would  better  have  suited  an  Italian 
baron  of  high  birth  than  a  Florentine  citizen.  Hence  he 
devoted  hiraseli' whfiily  to  project-?  of  ambition  and  aggran- 
dizement, in  which,  through  the  pai'tiality  and  nssistaiice  of 
Leo  X.,  he  flattered  himself  with  the  most  san'i:uine  hopes  of 
success.  It  was  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  by 
these  means,  and  by  llie  eoncurrence  of  the  French  monarch, 
he  meant  to  posseiy  himself  of  Siena  and  Lucca,  and  by  unit- 
ing tliem  with  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and  the  Florentine  state, 
to  establish  a  dominion  extending  from  one  coast  of  Italy  to 
the  other,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Tuscany.  With 
this  view  he  liad,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  15 IS,  paid  a 
visit  to  Rome,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  pontiff  to  assent  to 
his  ambitious  design,  but  found  that  Leo  was  not  inclined  to 
favour  the  attempt,*  Hy  the  true  friends  to  the  honour  and 
ciiaracter  of  the  pontiff,  the  information  of  the  death  of 
Loreji2o  was  received  with  satisfaction  rather  than  with  sor- 
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_jiow.  The  earnestness  which  Leo  had  ghown  in  promoting 
be  advancement  oi'his  nephew,  and  the  unjustifiable-,  expen- 
,  and  dangerous  method:!^  which  he  had  iu  some  instances 
.  to  for  that  purpose,  were  attributed  bj'  them  to  his 
on  for  one  who  was  endeared  to  hira  no  less  by  a  simi- 
larity and  participation  of  misfortunes,  than  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and  it  was  now  generally  expected  that  tlie  pontifif, 
having  no  etjual  object  of  his  partiality,  would  consult  only 
llw  di«ifnity  of  his  own  character,  and  the  honour  and  intercut 
of  the  Roman  see.  These  expectations  were  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  tlie  pontifl',  who  on  this  event 
expreseed  hw  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  appeared  to 

*  presume  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  chamcter.  That  he  liail 
kot  on  all  occasions  fultilled  the  hopes  that  had  been  enter- 
wined  of  him,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  bold  and 
'remarkable  language  of  Canossa.  bisliop  of  Bayeux,*  who^  in 
giving  Ills  sentiments  on  this  event  to  the  cardinal  da  Ilibbiena. 
^eon«idcrs  it  a<!  a  cause  of  universal  satisfaction,  and  expresses 
^^■is  hopes  "that  his  holiness  ^vill  now  become  .such  as  he  was 
^^xpcctcd  to  be  on  the  day  when  he  was  created  popc."t 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  pontiff 
^_4o  adopt  new  measures  for  the  government  of  the  Florentine 
^Hlate,    which    had  jiow    become  wholly  subservient  to  the 
^^nitbority  nf  the  Medici,  although  it  still  retained  the  name 
and  external   form  of  a  republic.     This  undertaking   was 
^Httended   with    no   inconsiderable    ditficulties.      Leo   might, 
^Btdeed,  at  tiiia  period   have  lUisumed  the  sovereignty,   and 
^Bxtinguished  even  tlie  pivtext  of  a  free  government;  but  if 
^J»e  suppose  that  he  would  have  felt  no  reluctance   in  sacri- 
'      ficing  to  his  own  ambition  the  liberties  of  his  native   platw, 
yet   he  was  perhaps   aware,    that   his   dignity   of  supreme 
pontiff  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  assumption  of  a 
monnrcbical  |x>wer.     He  might  also  reasonably  suappct  tliat 
such  a  measure  would  not  be  regarded  without  jealousy  by 
the  principal  sovereigns  of  Christendom;  and  might  enter- 
tain  Qp)>rehensioD3  that  notwithstanding  the   devotion   and 
subservience  of  the  Florentines,  he  might  by  too  severe  a 
pressure  occasion  an  ebsticity  and  resistance,  which  would 
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entirely  throw  off  his  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
restore  the  Florentines  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  tliiur  ancient 
liberties,  although  the  attempt  wouUl  have  conferred  great 
honour  on  the  jinntitf,  \vouM  hiive  been  a  total  surrender  of 
tliHt  power  uihI  influence  winch  his  family  h»d  luaintained 
for  so  many  year:?,  nud  preserved  by  so  many  sacrifices;  nor 
could  it  wth  certainty  be  preatimed  tluit  the  citizens  of 
Florence  were  now  cfipable  of  proscrvin;^  the  jmlladium  of 
their  freedom,  even  if  the  pontiff  had  been  inclined  to  reatore 
it  to  them.  In  this  emer^^eney,  Leo  judf;ed  it  expedient 
to  resort  to  the  advice  of  Niccolo  Maehiavelli,  who.se  o-enoml 
knowledge  on  political  subjects,  and  whose  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  state  of  his  native  placc^  pointed  lum  out  as 
the  fittest  person  to  be  consulted  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
memorial  wliioh  Maehiavelli  jiresented  to  the  pope  on  this 
subject  yet  remains,*  and  like  his  other  works,  contains  many 
acute  remarks,  without,  Iioivever,  unfolding  those  extensive 
views  which  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  seem  to  have  requii-ed.  In  taking  a  retrospect 
of  the  ancient  state  of  KlorencCj  he  observes,  that  the  fine* 
tuntiona  which  it  liaa  experienced  arc  to  be  attributed  to  its 
Imving  been  neither  strictly  a  republic,  nor  an  absolute 
government.  Tins  mixed  or  int(;rmi»difttc  state  he  considers 
as  the  most  dirticult  of  any  to  maintain,  because,  as  he  asserts, 
an  ab;iuhitc  dominion  is  only  in  danger  of  being  dissolved  by 
one  cause,  tliat  of  inclining  towards  a  rcpubltr,  and  in  like 
manner,  a  republic  is  only  in  danger  by  inclining  towards  a 
monarchy;  but  a  mixed  jj;overnment  is  in  constant  danger 
from  two  causes,  and  may  bedestroyed  by  inclining:  too  murh  to- 
wards either  repubHcanisni  or  di  spotism.  On  this  account  he 
advises  tlie  pontiff  to  adopt  either  the  one  or  tlie  other  of 
these  definite  forms  of  government,  and  cither  to  erect  an 
absolute  .sovereignty,  or  to  establish  a  perfect  republic.  He 
tlieu  ]iroceeds  to  sliow,  that  the  choice  of  these  two  forma 
must  depend  on  the  condition  and  chai*acter  of  the  people, 
and  particulai'ly  that  a  sovereignty  CAn  only  be  snjvported 
where  there  is  great  diversity  of  wealth  and  of  rank,  whilst 
a  republic,  on  the  contrary,  requires  a  considerable  degree  of 
txiuality  among  its  citizens,  of  which   ho  adduces  several 
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istaucfiS.  UudtT  the  latter  dtidcriptlon  he  includes  the  in- 
bitaiits  of  ITlorenco,  aad  thence  takes  occasion  to  sketch 
fonii  ut'governinetit  which  lie  denominates  a  republic,  but 
in  which  he  gives  to  the  pontitVaml  to  the  ciu-iiimil  dtV  ftledici 
ich  a  pR^poiiderating  influence,  by  tlie  nuniiiiiUiun,  during 
ir  lives,  of  the  persons  intrustt'il  with  the  supreme  aiitho- 
ity,  as  must  inevitably  prevent  the  exercise  of  tbat  liberty 
On  wliich  alone  a  populai-  gov  urn  meat  can  be  founded.  To 
restore  the  freedom  of  tlie  i-ej)ublic  seems,  Iiuwever  to  have 
been  the  chief  object  wlucli  JVIacliiavelli  had  in  view;  but 
nceiving  that  tlierewas  no  probuhiUfy  thiit  the  puntlft'  and 
le  cardinal  coulil  be  prevailed  on  vulimt;irily  to  j"eliiu]uidb 
their  authority,  he  was  induced  to  relax  in  his  purjjosL',  and 
to  propose  tliut  the  republic  shouhl  not  onjo}'  its  full  Ubertiei* 
tU  aftfr  their  duuth.  "K  this  plan,"  say «  he,  *' be  con- 
dcrcd  without  rci'erence  to  the  authority  of  your  holiness, 
it  will  be  Ibinid  in  every  re:*iir'ct  sulUcient  to  answer  the 
pur|x>se  intendt'd;  but  durinj^  the  lifetime  of  yonr  holiness 
and  the  carditul,  it  is  a  monarchy;  In-caiiMe  you  command 
the  army,  you  control  tiiu  criminal  jui.licature,  you  dictate 
the  lawH,  insomuch  that  I  know  not  what  more  can  be  re- 
quired in  a  state."  At  the  same  time  thut  he  thus  endea* 
■voured  to  satisfy  the  pope  as  to  the  continuance  of  his  power, 
le  attempted  to  awake  in  him  the  desii'e  of  being  considered 
ihe  founder  or  the  restorer  of  the  liberties  of  his  native 
place.  '■  I  conceive."  says  he,  "that  the  greatest  honour 
wbioh  a  man  can  enjoy,  is  that  which  is  voluntarily  given 
by  his  country;  and  1  believe  the  greatest  good  we  can 
ia,  and  that  which  is  most  acceptable  to  God,  is  that  which 
e  do  for  our  country.  On  this  account  there  are  no  persona 
eld  In  such  high  honour,  as  they  who  by  their  institutions 
and  lawH  have  reformi'd  a  rt-public  or  a  kingdom.  These 
are  they  who,  next  to  the  gods,  have  been  thought  entitled 
the  highest  praise.  But  as  the  opportunities  ibr  this 
iirpOAC  arc  few,  and  as  the  number  uf  those  persons  who 
know  how  to  make  use  of  them  is  still  fewer,  so  wo  find  that 
this  great  undertaking  has  seldom  been  performed.  Such, 
"  lowever,  is  the  honour  attending  it,  as  to  have  induced  many 
^raons  who  could  not  accomplish  it  in  reality,  to  attemi>t  it 
in  tlieir  writings;  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  many  othr^rs,  who 
Imve  been  desirous  of  showing  to  the  world,  that  if  they  bad 
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not,  like  Solon  or  Lycui^us,  been  able  to  establish  a  civil 
community,  it  did  not  arise  from  want  of  ability,  but  of  a 
pi-oper  opportunity  for  carrying  their  i^Jeas  into  effect." 

The  system  tbud  prypuf*«(l  by  Macliiuvelli,  was  not,  how- 
ever, adopted  by  the  pontiH'.  From  the  important  changes 
which  bad  taken  pluee  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  ItaJy, 
the  state  of  Tnsonuy  was  not  mei-ely  to  be  considered  a^  an 
independent  government,  but  us  affected  by  the  powerful 
inflnenco  of  its  foreign  relations,  and  as  combining  at  this 
juncture  with  the  Kunian  set;  to  give  strength  and  importance 
to  the  pontiff,  in  the  great  attempts  whicli  he  now  meditateil. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  neither 
Leo  nor  the  cardinal  thought  it  advisable  that  thr  commence- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  the  republic  should  depend,  as  a 
Bimultaneoua  event,  on  the  termination  of  their  o>vn  lives. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Leo  resolved  to  permit  the 
Florentines  to  continue  the  established  fonns  of  their  govern- 
ment; but  at  the  same  time,  he  retained  such  a  control  over 
their  proceedings  as  he  thought  would  be  necessary,  not  only 
to  repress  their  intemal  dissensions,  but  to  secure  their  con- 
Oirrnity  to  tlie  views  and  interests  of  the  family  of  the  Medici 
and  of  the  Koman  see.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  death  of 
Lorenzo,  Leo  had  dispatched  to  Florence  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici,  who  now  Uiisumed  the  superintendence  of  tlie  state, 
and  nnder  the  directions  of  the  pontiff  established  such  regu- 
lations as  were  calculated  to  ensure  its  trimquiUity.  without 
further  encroachments  on  its  municipal  rights.*"  Tlie  con- 
duct of  the  cardinal  during  his  residence  at  Florence,  which 
continued  nearly  two  years,  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  both 
of  his  talents  and  his  moderation,  and  notwithstanding  his 
future  dignity,  may  be  consideivd  as  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  life.  By  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  the  city,  and  the  views  and  temper  of  the  opposing 
factions,  he  was  enabled  to  alhiy  their  dipsenslone,  or  to 
defeat  their  project*.  Without  imposing  extraordinary  bur- 
thens on  the  people,  ho  discharged  the  public  debts,  and 
replenishcil  the  treasury  with  considerable  sums.  Under 
his  influence,  tlie  commproe  of  the  city  agaJn  revived,  and 
the  inhabitants  began  with  confldence  to  employ  thi;ir  capitals 
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in    the  acquisition  of  additionftl  wealth.     Whilst  by  these 
measures  the  ctmiinal  acquired  tlie  respect  tunl  attachment 

K!"  the  FIorenltni?3,  he  evincc<l  bis  prurience  and  his  fidelity 
f  maintaining  a  strict  intercourse  with  tlio  Roioan  se«,  and 
due  submission  to  the  supreme  pontilf;  to  whose  advice  be 
mstantly  resorted  on  all  doubtful  points,  and  to  whoee  dii*ec- 
uDd  he  strictly  and  faithiidiy  conformed. 
The  power  wliich  Leo  X.  poi^sessed  over  the  duchy  of 
'rbitio  was  yet  raoi-e  absolute  than  that  which  he  enjoyed  in 
the  Florentine  state.     By  the  tenor  of  the  mvestiture,  the 
Dvereij^nty  Imd  been  extended,  in  default  of  males,  to  the 
iialri  oiispring  of  Loi*enzo,  and  his  infant  daughter  was  now 
ntiUed  to  the  ducal  sceptre;  but  Ibe  disadvantages  which 
light  arise  front  such  a  goverament  were  easily  foreseen,  imd 
iitherina,   nnder  the  care  of  her  powerful  relatives,   was 
egttr\-ed  for  a  still  higher  destiny.     To  any  reconciUntion 
etween  its  former  sovereign   and  Leo   X.  the  animosities 
rhieh  had  arisen  between  them,  in  the  course  of  the  contest 
which  they  had  been  enguged,  had  placed  an  insuperable 
ar;  and  even  if  the  pontiff  had  been  inclined  to  an  ac^-om- 
Dodation,  the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  to  the  duke 
ouM  only  have  been  considered  as  an  acknowledgment  on 
lie  part  of  the  pope,  that  in  expelling  him  from  his  domi- 
iions  he  had  committed  an  act  of  injustice     Having  thci-e- 
E>r«i  first  dismembered  the  duchy  of  Urbino  of  the  fortress 
S.  Leo,  and  the  district  of  Jlontcfellro,  which  he  gave  to 
be  Florentines,  as  a  compensation  for  t!ioexp<^nses incurred, 
rid  the  services  rendered  by  them  in  the  acquisition  of  these 
iomains,  he  annexed  the  remaimler  of  that  teifitory,  witli  it3 
B^pondent  states  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigagba,  to  the  dominions 
^  the  church. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1019—1521. 

Progress  of  tlie  Reformation — Leo  X.  endeaToms  to  conciliate  Lather — 
Coufereiices  between  Luther  and  MiUitz — Public  disputation  at  Leipsic — 
Luther  is  [irevailed  upon  to  write  to  the  pope — Sarcastic  tenor  of  his 
letter — Hi3  doctrines  condemned  at  Rome — Purport  of  the  papat  bull — 
Its  reception  at  Wittemberg — Luther  publicly  burns  the  bull  with  the 
decretals  of  the  church — He  endeavours  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror— Aleandra  papal  legate  to  the  imperial  court — Harangiles  the  diet 
of  the  empire  ^aiust  Luther — Luther  cited  to  appear  before  the  diet — 
His  jouruey  to  Worms — Hia  first  appearance  before  the  assembly — ^His 
second  appeomiice — He  refuses  to  retract  his  writings — Observations  on 
his  conduct — The  emperor  declares  his  opinion — Further  efforts  to  prevail 
upon  Luther  to  retract — Condemned  by  an  imperial  edict — Is  privately 
conveyed   to   the   castle    of   Wartburg — Heniy   VIII.   writes   ngunst 
Luther — Reformation  of  Switzerland  by  Zuiiigliiis — Couduct  and  cha- 
racter of  Luther — Hia  bold  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment — 
Hia  infle:iible  adherence  to  his  own  opinion — Uucharitable  spirit  of  the 
first  reformers — Effects  of  the  Reformation  on  liternrj-  studies — On  the 
fine  arts — On  the  political  and  moral  state  of  Europe. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  negotiatioiis 
and  intrigues  occasioned  by  the  election  of  his  successor, 
Charles  V.,  had  for  a  time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the 
court  of  Rome  from  the  proceedings  of  Luther.  Of  this 
opportunity,  he  and  his  followers  liad  availed  themselves  to 
spread  his  opinion?,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  through 
various  parts  of  Germany.  The  effect  of  these  exertions  was 
most  visible  in  Saxony,  where,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
imperial  throne,  the  vicarial  authority  had  devolved  on  the 
elector  Frederick;  who,  if  he  did  not  openly  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  reformation,  at  least  raised  no  obstructions  to  its  pro- 
gress.    Under  his  protection,  the  new  opinions  gained  consi- 
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_  arable  strength;  and  as  \us  reputatiA  for  integrity,  talent?, 

and  pcraoniil  worth,  whs  cqiiiil  to  that  of  any  sovejeign  of  liis 

time,  the  partiality  which  he  manifested  t<>  Luther  greatly 

"   Qtributed  to  the  success  of  the  efibrU  of  that  during  inno- 

Wtor.* 

No  .yjon^^r  had  the  |>oliticul  fennent  subsided,  thnn  Leo 

again  turned  liis  attention  to  the  progress  of  Lutliei-,  which, 

'  uni  its  rapidity  luid  extent,  now  began  to  excite  a  real  akrm 

at  Kolhe.     The  m^w  decretal  which  Leo  had  issued  in  con- 

tiniiatioii  of  indulgences,  had  answered  no  otlier  purpose  than 

I  impel  Luther  to  a  more  direct  opposition.     To   whatever 

eight  tlie  pontifical  uutliority  erected  its  crest,  Luther  op- 

ose<l  himself  to  it  with  equal  confidence,  and  Leo  at  leaigth 

esolvcd  to  try  the  eflect  of  conciliatory  measures.     1ji  this  it 

i  probable  that  he  iullowed  the  dictate-;  of  his   own   temper 

nd  judgment,  wliieii  were   nalui-ally  inclined   to  lenity   and 

brbearance;  and  it  U  certain  that  the  measure    which  lie 

llopted  MiW  warmly  n'probated  by  many  of  the  Hrm  and 

rtUodox  adliereiits  of  tlic  church.     Tlie  person  selected  by 

tie  poiitid'  fur  this  purpose  was  Charles  Miltitz,   a   Saxon 

obleman,  who  had  served  him  for  some  years  iu  a  military 

apacity,  and  had  been  afler\vard3  noraimited  to  the  office  of 

ouusellor  an<l  apostolic  chamberlain.     To  this  choice  Leo 

ktm  perhaps,  in  some  dejrrce,  led  by  the  consideration  that 

lie  elector  Frederick  was  supposed  to  have  long  wished  for 

he  honour  of  the  consecrated  rose,  which  is  annually  given 

by  the  poniiU'to  some,  distinguished  personage;  and  he  thei*e- 

fore  thou'rht  that,  by  transmitting  this  mark  of  his  esteem  by 

tlie  hands  of  Miltitz,  he  t-liouUl,  at  the  same  time,  concilinlo 

kthe  favour  of  the  elector,  and  find  an  opportunity  of  treating 
with  Luther,  without  Uumilinttng^  himself  by  the  appearanco 
■f  sending  an  express  messenf^er  for  that  purpose.     To  this 
It  may  V^  added,  that  Miltitz  had  already  acted  the  part  of  a 
mediator  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  Luther,  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing of  his  cause  in  Gormony;  which  ofiice  he  bad  been  soli- 
~lit«d  to  undertake  by  a  letter  from   the  university  of  Wjt- 
aberg.     Nor  is  it  improbable  thut  Leo  preferred  a  secular 
I  on  ecclesiusticol  envoy,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  those  spc- 
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culattve  disputations  \ttch  had  Uitherto  only  teuded  to  widen 
the  breacli  which  ho  wished  to  close. 

The  recBj>tio[i  of  Miltit?.  at  the  electoral  court  gave  hut  an 
ill  ornen  of  liis  fluccess.  Neither  liie  letters  of  the  pontiff, 
nor  the  reconimt-iiiJalions  which  Miltitz  bad  brought  to  De- 
genhart  Pfeftinger  and  George  Spulutiiio,  two  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  court,  could  remove  the  uni'uvoiirable  impres- 
eions  which  hnd  preceded  bis  arrival.  Instead  of  receiring 
with  satisfaction  and  respect  the  high  mark  of  pontifical 
favour  of  whicli  Miltitz  was  the  bearer,  the  elector  dodired  it 
might  be  consigned  to  an  ollicer  of  his  court,  who  would 
convey  it  to  him  without  the  formiiUty  of  a  public  interview;' 
and  to  the  remonstruncca  of  Miltitz  respeeting  Luther,  he 
coldly  answered,  tliat  he  would  not  act  a^  a  judge,  to  oppress 
&  man  whom  he  liitbei-to  considered  as  innocent. 

Theae  diauouragiuj^  appearances  tended  stilt  fuither  to  con- 
Yince  Miltitz  that  the  mediutit>n  of  the  elector  wuuld  be  hope- 
less, except  he  could  first  prevail  upon  Luther  to  listen  to 
pacific  measures,  lie  therefore  requested  an  iuterview  with 
him,  wiiich  was  with  some  difficulty  obtained.  On  this  occa* 
Bton,  Miltitz  cnutiuusly  avoided  all  tlieulogieal  ijui'stioniii,  and 
endeavoui'cd,  by  the  most  camojit  persuasions,  to  induce  him 
to  lay  aside  the  hostility  which  he  had  manifested  to  the  lioly 
see.  He  acknowledged  the  abuses  to  which  the  promulgation 
of  indulgences  had  given  riae,  and  highly  censured  the  mis- 
conduct and  the  violence  of  Tetzcl,  whom  he  called  before 
him,  and  reprehended  with  such  severity,  as  being  the  cause 
and  promoter  of  these  disiscnsions,  that  the  unfortunate  monk, 
territied  by  the  threats  of  the  legate,  and  by  tlie  letter.'*  which 
were  afterwards  addressed  to  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Ms  vexa- 
tion and  his  grief.*  By  these  and  similar  measures,  Lather 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  relax  in  his  opposition,  and  to 
addre-^s  a  letter  to  the  pontiff,  in  which  he  laments,  with 
apparent  sincerity,  the  part  whieh  he  liad  acted,  and  to  which, 
as  he  asserts,  he  had  been  impelled  by  the  misconduct,  nvai'icc, 
and  violence  of  his  enemies;  and  declares,  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  the  world,  that  he  had  never  wished  to  impeach  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  see  and  of  the  pontiff,  which  was  hdd 
by  him  as  supreme  over  all  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  except 
our  Ixird  Jesus  Christ.  He  also  professes  his  readiness  to 
refrain  from  the  further  discussion  of  the  question  concerning 
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ii»lu1^enceSt  provided  his  adversaries  would  do  the  like. 
From  the  pueific  and  obe<licnt  tenor  of  this  letter,  there  is 
indeed  reason  to  infer  that  Luther  was  not  at  this  time  averse 
to  a  reconciliation;  nor  did  Iico  heaitute  to  reply  to  it  in 
terms  equally  piiciHc,  insomuch  that  the  friends  uf  peace 
began  to  flatter  them.Helves  that  these  disturbances  would  soon 
amicably   terminated.*      But  other  circumstances  arose 

hich  revived  the  fermentation  of  theological  disputes,  and 

ive  new  life  to  those  animosities  which  seem  to  be  their 
mtural  and  invariable  result. 

Andrew  Bodensteiu,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Carlo- 
ttadty  or  CarlastadiuSf  assumed  by  him  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  was  at  this  time  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  at  Wittem- 
berg,  and  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Lutber,  had 
published  a  thesis  in  their  defencti.  This  again  called  forth 
die  p^ial  chainpiou  Ecciu^,  and,  al'ter  much  altercation,  it  was 
at  length  determined,  tliat  the  dispute  should  be  decided  by 
sioglc  combat,  substituting  only  the  weapons  of  argument  for 
those  of  force.  Of  this  contest,  which  was  carried  on  in  tlie 
dty  of  Leipsic,  in  the  j)resenoe  of  Greorge,  duke  of  Saxony, 
the  uncle  of  the  elector  Frederick,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
other  eminent  persons,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the 
partisans  of  the  Koman  church,  and  the  adherents  to  the 
reformation,  have  each  left  a  full  accomit.+  After  tlio  par- 
ies had  tried  their  skill  for  several  successive  days,  Luther 
lumself,  who  had  accompanied  hi>^  friend  Carlostodt,  entered 
the  lists  with  Eccius.  The  battle  was  renew<Hi  with  great 
tiolence,  and  if  the  disputants  did  not  succeed  in  enlightening 
the  understanding,  they  at  least  inflamed  the  passions  of  each 
other  to  a  degree  of  animosity  which  sufficiently  discovered 
itself  in  their  future  conduct.^  Hoffman,  the  principal  of  the 
university  of  Leipsic,  who  sat  as  umpire  on  this  occasion,  was 
too  discreet  to  determine  between  the  contending  parties. 
I,  tlicrcforc,  claimed  the  victory;  but  the  final  decision 
the  various  questions  which  had  been   agitated,  was 

iferred  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfurt.  This 
debute  was  again  reneweil  in  writing,  when  not  only  Carlo- 
sUdti  Kccius,  and  Luther,  but  MeUinclhon,  Erasmus,  and 
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several  other  eminent  scholars  look  au  important  ])art  in 
asserting  or  opposing  the  various  opinions  which  had  been 
advanced,  at  Leipsic.  By  the  pubUcation  of  these  works  the 
Bi)irit  of"  di^ussion  and  inquiry  waa  still  fui*ther  extended, 
ami  whetlier  the  tnith  VFA.'^  willi  the  one  or  tlie  other,  or  with 
nt;ith<::r  of  tlie  parties,  tht:  prolongation  of  the  contest  jtroved 
almost  as  injurious  to  tlie  court  of  Rome  a^}  if  its  cause  bad 
experiiineed  a  total  defeat. 

On  the  return  of  Lather  to  "Wiltomberg,  Miltitz  renewed 
his  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to  desist  from  further 
opposition,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  holy 
'Bee.  For  the  aceoinplishment  of  this  object  he  laboured 
unceasiii;;ly,  with  such  comniiindations  of  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  Luther,  and  sucli  acknowledgments  of  the  nii=con- 
dnct  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court,  as  he  tliou;;!;bt  were 
likely  to  gain  Ids  contideucc,  and  disarm  his  resentment;  a 
conduct  which  has  been  considered  by  the  papal  historians  as 
highly  deroji^atory  to  the  Romau  [lontiH',  of  whom  he  was  the 
lejrate,  and  injurious  to  the  caufse  which  ho  was  employed  to 
defend.  They  have  also  accused  this  envoy  of  indnlging^ 
himself  too  freely  in  convivial  entertainments  and  the  use  of 
winej  on  which  occasions  he  amused  his  friends  with  many 
exaggerated  anecdotes,  to  the  discredit  and  disgrace  of  the 
Boman  court;  which,  being  founded  on  the  authority  oi'  the 
pope's  nuncio,  were  received  and  repeated  as  authentic.* 
Finding,  however,  tliat  iiU  hh  efforts  to  subdue  the  pertinacity 
of  Luther  were  inefFectuid,  he  had  i-ecuurse  to  the  assistance 
of  the  society  of  Augustine  monks,  then  met  in  a  general 
chapter,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  send  a  deputation  to 
their  erring  brother,  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty. 
Luther  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  this  mark  of  respect, 
and  promised  that  he  would  again  write  to  the  [loutifl'  with  a 
further  explanation  of  his  conduct.  Availing  himself,  tliere- 
forc,  of  this  opportunity,  he  addressed  another  letter  to  Leo 
X.,  which  in  its  purport  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  siugulur,  and  in  its  consequences  as  one  of  the  most 
important,  that  ever  the  pen  of  an  individual  produced. 
Under  the  pretext  of  obedience,  respect,  and  even  aft'ection 
for  the  pontiff,  he  has  conveyed  the  moat  determined  opposi- 
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tioD,  the  most  bitter  satire,  and  the  most  marked  contempt ; 
insomuch,  that  it  is  scarcely  possiblR  to  conceive  a  composition 
more  reph'te  with  insult  and  oft'encc,  than  that  which  Luther 
X'Cted  to  allow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  write  "by  the 
^prtisciitntionsof  his  own  fi-atcrnity.  "  Aniun^st  the  monsters 
of  the  a;ic,"  says  Luther,  "  with,  whom  I  have  avvr  waged 
icarly  a  tliree-j'ears  war,  I  am  compelltd  at  times  to  turn  my 
nrJs  towards  you,  0  most  lioly  father  Leo;  or  rather  1 
Ay  say,  that  as  you  are  esteemed  to  he  tlie  sole  canf*e  of  the 
intest,  you  m*e  never  absent  from  my  thoughts.  For  although 
liave  heen  induced  by  yottr  impious  flatterers,  who  have 
stacked  mc  without  any  cause,  to  appeal  to  a  general  council, 
:arHIcs3  of  the  empty  decrees  of  your  predecessors,  Pius 
d  Julius,  which  by  a  kind  of  stupid  tjTanny  were  intended 
prevent  such  a  measure,  yet  I  have  never  aUowed  my  mind 
to  be  so  fur  alieaaled  from^  your  holiness,  os  not  to  be  most 
earnestly  solicitous  for  the  happiness  both  of  yourself  and 
your  see,  which  [  have  always  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  my 
iwer,  to  obtain  from  God  by  continual  and  ardent  ^•upplica- 
ions.  It  is  true,  I  liave  almost  learnt  to  despise  and  to 
exult  over  the  threats  of  those  who  have  sought  to  terrify  me 
by  the  majesty  of  your  name  and  authurity;  but  there  is  one 
circumstance  which  I  cannot  contemn,  and  which  has  com- 
pelled me  again  to  address  your  holiness.  I  understand  I 
nave  been  highly  blamed,  as  having  had  the  temerity  to  carry 
my  opposition  so  far  as  even  to  attack  your  personal  clia- 
racter. 

"  I  must,  Iiowevcr,  most  explicitly  assure  you,  that  when- 
ever I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  you,  I  have  never  done 
it  but  in  the  best  and  most  magniticent  terms.  Had  I  done 
otherwise,  I  should  liavo  belied  my  own  jud-ijment,  and  sliould 
not  only  concur  iti  the  opinion  of  my  adversaries,  but  most 
willingly  acknowledge  my  rashness  and  impiety.  I  have 
veu  you  the  appellation  of  a  Daniel  itt  Babylon,  and  have 
ea  endeavoured  to  defend  you  against  your  jireat  calum- 
niator, Silvester,  (Prierio,)  with  a  sincerity  whit^h  any  reader 
Will  abundantly  perceive  in  my  works.  The  unsullied  repu- 
tion  of  your  life  is  indeed  so  august  and  so  celebrated  in 
ery  part  of  the  world  by  the  applauses  of  learned  men,  as 
to  set  at  deliunce  any  aspersions  wliicli  can  be  thrown  upon 
I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  attack  him  wliom  every  one 
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prftises,  when  it  haa  always  been  my  role  to  spare  even  those 
whom  public  rei>ort  condemns.  I  delight  not  in  blazoning 
the  crimes  of  others,  being  oonscioiis  of  the  mote  which  is  in 
my  own  eye,  and  not  re;^ftrding  myself  aa  entitled  to  throw 
the  first  stone  at  an  adultres^." 

After  justifying  the  asperity  with  which  he  has  commented 
on  the  mL-ifonduct  of  his  athei'saries,  by  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  he  thus  proceeds:— 
"  I  must,  however,  acknowledge  my  total  abhorrence  of  your 
see,  the  Roman  court,  which  neither  you  nor  any  roan  can 
deny  is  more  corrupt  than  either  Babylon  or  Sodom,  and 
uccordiiig  to  the  best  of  my  infomiution,  is  sunk  iu  the  most 
deplorable  and  notorious  impiety.*  1  have  been,  therefore, 
truly  indig^nant  to  Hnd,  that  uuder  your  name,  and  the  pretext 
of  the  Roman  church,  the  people  of  Christ  have  been  made  a 
sport  of;  which  I  have  opposed,  and  will  oppose  as  long  aa 
the  spirit  of  faith  shall  remain  in  me.  Not  that  I  would 
attempt  impossibilitiL's,  or  expect  that  my  efforts  could  avail 
against  such  a  hostilu  throng  of  fialterers,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  commotions  of  that  Babylon.  I  owe,  however,  something 
to  my  brethren,  and  conceive  tliut  it  behoves  me  to  keep 
watdi  that  they  are  not  seized  in  Huch  numbers,  nor  so 
violently  attacked,  by  this  Roman  plague.  For  what  has 
Rome  poured  out  for  these  many  yeans  past  (as  you  well 
know)  but  the  desolation  of  all  things,  both  of  body  and  soul, 
and  the  worst  examples  of  all  iniquity.  It  ia,  indeed,  as  clear 
as  daylight  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Romiin  church,  formerly 
the  most  holy  of  all  churches,  is  become  tlie  most  licentious 
den  of  thieves,  the  most  shameless  of  idl  brothels,  the  kingdom 
of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  hell;  the  wickedness  of  which  oot 
Antichrist  himself  could  conceive. 

"  In  the  meimtime,  you,  0  Leo,  sit  like  a  lamb  amidst 
wolves,  and  live  like  Daniel  amidst  the  lions,  or  £zechiel 
among  the  scorpions.  But  what  can  you  oppos<^  to  these 
monsters?  Tliree  or  four  learned  and  excellent  cardinals! 
but  what  are  these  on  such  an  occasion?  In  fact,  you  would 
all  sooner  ijerish  by  poison  than  attempt  a  remedy  to  these 
disorderB.  The  fate  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  decreed ;  ilie 
wrath  of  Oixl  is  ui>on  it;  advice  Jt  detests;  reformation  it 
dread::!;  tlic  fury  of  its  impiety  cannot  be  mitigated,  an<l  it  haa 
now  fuliUlod  that  which  was  said  of  it$  muther — '  We  have 
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mcdicincd  Bubylon  and  she  is  not  healed;  let  us  therefore 
icnTc,  her.*  It  wad  the  office  of  you  and  of  your  cardiuals  to 
have  applied  a  remedy;  but  the  disorder  derides  tlie  hand  of 
the  physician,  nee  audit  citrnts  /utbenas.  Under  these  inipres- 
sionB  T  liave  always  lamented,  O  most  excuUent  Li;o,  that 
you,  who  are  worthy  of  hetter  times,  gliuuld  have  been  elected 
to  the  pontifieate  in  such  days  as  these.  Rome  merits  yon  not, 
nor  tho?o  who  resemble  you,  but  Satan  himself,  who,  in  fact, 
reigns  more  than  you  in  that  Babylon.  Would  that  you 
could  exchange  that  state,  which  your  iuvetrrate  enemies 
rcprcscut  to  you  as  an  honour,  for  some  petty  living  ;  or  would 
support  yourself  by  your  paternal  inheritauee;  for  of  such 
honours  none  arc  worthy  but  Iseariots,  the  sons  of  perdition." 

After  pouring  out  these  invectives,  and  others  of  a  similar 
Ilhid,  always  pointed  with  expressions  of  the  most  con- 
temptuous kindness  for  the  pontiff,  Luther  proceed.'?  to  give  a 
brief  history  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  pacify 
him  by  the  Roman  court;  in  which  he  speaks  of  Eccius  as 
the  Bcrvaut  of  Satan,  and  the  adversary  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
julverts  to  the  conduct  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaetn  with  an 
acrimony  by  no  means  consistent  with  his  formej  professions 
in  this  i-esiMjct,  He  then  declares,  that  in  consfxiuence  of  the 
representations  of  the  Augustine  fathers,  who  had  entreated 
him  at  least  to  honour  the  person  of  the  pontiff,  and  assured 
him  that  a  reconciliation  was  yet  practicable,  he  had  joyi'ully 
and  gratefully  undertaken  the  present  address.  *'  Tlius  I 
oome,"  says  he,  "most  holy  father,  and  prostrating  myself 
l>efore  you,  entreat  that  you  will,  if  possible,  lay  hands  on, 
and  bridle  those  flattererB  who,  whilst  they  pn^tend  to  be 
pRCific,  are  the  enemies  of  peace.  Let  no  one,  however,  pre- 
sume to  think,  nio.st  holy  father,  that  I  shall  sing  a  palinode^ 
unless  he  wishes  to  give  rise  to  a  still  greater  storm.  T  shall 
admit  of  no  restraints  in  interpreting  the  word  of  God;  for 
the  word  of  God,  which  inculcates  the  liberty  of  all,  must 
itself  be  free.  Except  in  these  points,  there  is  nothing  to 
which  I  am  not  ready  to  submit.  I  hate  t-ontenlion,  I  will 
provoke  no  one;  but  being  provoked,  whilst  Christ  asdista 
me,  I  will  not  be  mute.  With  one  word  your  holiness  might 
silence  these  commotions  and  establish  that  peace  wliich  I  ao 
eameatly  desire. 

'*  Allow  me,  however,  to  caution  you,  my  good  father 
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Loo,  agaiost  those  syrens  who  would  persuade  yoQ  that  you 
■are  not  altogether  a  man,  but  a  comijound  of  man  and  God, 

tand  can  command  nnd  require  whatever  you  please.  This,  I 
assure  you,  will  be  oi'  no  avail.  You  are  the  sprvant  of 
6ervanti«,  and,  of  all  mankind,  are  seated  in  the  most  de- 
phirabh;  and  perilous  place.  Be  not  deceived  by  those  who 
pretend  timt  you  arc  lord  of  the  earth,  that  there  ean  be  no 
Christian  without  your  authority,  and  that  you  have  any 
power  in  heaven,  in  hoU,  or  in  pnrgator}-.  They  are  your 
enemici^,  and  seek  to  destroy  your  soul,  as  il  was  said  by 
Ksains.  0  imy  peojUe,  the}/  v:ho  prouounce  you  happy  deceive 
ymi.  Thus  they  inipo-se  upon  you  who  exalt  you  above  a 
councilt  nnd  tlie  universal  cliurcli,  nnd  who  attribute  to  you 
alone  the  rijjlit  of  interpreting  the  scriptures,  and  endeavour, 
under  your  name,  to  establish  their  own  impiety.  Alas,  by 
their  nieuiiit,  tSatan  has  made  great  gain  among  your  prede- 
cesitor!*.'"' 

Thi.s  letter,  which  Ijcars  date  the  6th  day  of  April,  1520, 
was  prefixed  by  Luther  as  a  dedication  to  Ids  treatise  on 
Christian  liberty,  wliicli  he  professes  to  transmit  to  the  pope  as 
a  proof  of  Iiis  pacifie  disposition,  and  of  his  desire  to  attend  to  his 
studies,  if  the  lUitterers  of  the  pontitf  would  allow  him,  but 
which  the  advocates  of  the  Honiaii  church  have  considered  a* 
an  additional  proof  of  his  jiri'oyunee  and  his  di.s(.ibediencc. 

I  The  measure  of  liis  otlenees  was  now  full;  the  potitiH',  in- 
deed, had  long  l>een  solicited  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to 
these  disorder.s.  The  friar.-?  accused  him  of  negligence,  and 
complained  that  whilst  lie  was  employed  in  pomjious  exhi- 
bitions, in  hunting,  in  music,  or  other  amusements,  he  disre- 
garded affairs  of  the  highest  moment.  Tliey  :i.sscrted  that, 
in  mattei*s  of  faitii,  the  lea-^t  deviation  is  of  im])orianee;  that 
the  time  to  eradicate  the  evil  is  before  it  hn-s  begun  to  spread 
itself;  that  the  revolt  of  Arius  was,  at  tirst,  a  spark  that 
might  have  been  extinguished,  but  whicli,  bfing  neglected, 
had  Het  tire  to  the  world;  that  the  eflbrts  of  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  would  liave  been  attended  willi  simiiar 
fiueceiis,  if  they  had  not  been  frustrate*!  in  the  commeneement 

|by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of  Constance.' ''     Tliese  senli- 
[lent.s  were  by  no  moans  agreeable  to  the  pontiff,  who,  so  far 
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torn  wishing  to  resort  to  severity,  regi'ettcd  that  he.  had  already 

interfered  so  much  in  the  business^  and  made  liimself  a  party 

where  he  ought  to  have  asguraed  the  more  dignified  character 

of  ajud£;c.*     The  remonstrances,  however,   of  tlie  prelates 

and  universities  of  Gemjany,  added  td  tliose  of  the  Roman 

clergy,  and,  above  all,  the  excess  tn  wliioh  Ltither  Iiad  now 

Brricd  his  opposition,  compelled  him,  at  length,  to  have  re- 

3ur«e   to  decisive  mensures  ;    and    n,   congregation    of  the 

cardinals,  prelates,  thcologiains,  and  canonisti^,  wa»  summoned 

At  Rome,   for  the  purpose   of  deliheratiny  on  tlie  mode  in 

I       which  his  condeninotion  should  he  announced. 

KThe  form  of  the  bull  by  Tvliich  Luther  and  his  doctrines 
rere  to  lie  condemned,  gave  rise  to  many  debates,  and  a 
[rent  variety  of  opinion :  and  the  authoiity  of  the  pontiff  was 
lece^sary  to  terminate  a  contest  between  the  cardinals  Pietrof 
Lccolti  and  Lorenzo  Pueci,  the  datary,  each  nf  whom  had 
iroposed  Ihe  form  of  the  bull,  ;nid  were  earuiej^t  Ju  defence  of 
heir  respective  ojtinions.  At  length,  the  model  of  Acadti 
wu.«,  with  some  vuriations,  adopted  ;  suid  this  furmidahlo 
doeuraent,  which  has  been  considered  as  llie  final  separation 
of  Luther  and  his  adherents  from  the  Ilomau  church,  and  &a 
thf  foundation  of  the  celebrated  council  of  Trent,  was  issued 
with  the  datH  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  lo204 

By  this  bull,  the  supreme  pontiR^  after  calling  upon  Christ 
to  arise  and  judge  his  own  cause,  and  upon  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  and  all  the  host  of  saints,  to  intercede  for  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  church,  selects  forty-one  artic-les  from  the  asser- 
tions and  writings  of  Luther,  as  heretical,  dangerouti,  and 
scandalous,  ollen.sive  to  pious  ears,  contrary  to  Christian 
charity,  the  ivspect  due  to  the  Roman  church,  and  to  that 
obedience  which  is  the  sinew  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He 
then  proceeds  to  condenui  tliem,  and  prohibits  evei-y  person, 
^1  under  pain  of  excommunication,  from  advancing,  defending, 
^P^reaching,  or  favouring  the  opinions  therein  contained.  He 
^hUo  condemns  the  books  published  by  Lather,  as  containing 
airailar  a.<)scrtions,  and  directs  that  ihoy  shall  be  sought  out, 
and  publicly  burnt.  Proceeding  then  to  tlie  person  of 
LuthiT,  the  pontiff  declares  that  he  has  omitted  no  effort  of 
paternal  charity  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors  ;  that  be  has 
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invite4l  liim  to  Rome,  offered  liim  a  Mfe-conduct,  and  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  his  jom*ney,  in  the  full  confidence 
that  be  wotild,  on  hia  arrival,  have  acknowlcfJgred  liis  errors, 
and  have  discovered  that  in  his  contempt  of  thr3  lioman 
court,  ami  hitj  accuHatiuns  against  the  holy  pontHV,  he  had 
been  milled  by  empty  and  roalicioua  rqtorts.  Tliut  T.uther 
had,  notwithst^ndinj;  tiiia  aumnion^  contumaeiously  refused, 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  to  appear  at  Rome;  that  lie  still  per- 
severed in  his  refusal;  and  that,  adding  one  offence  to  another, 
he  had  rashly  dared  to  appeal  to  a  future  council,  in  defiance 
of  the  constitutiona  of  Piua  IT.  and  Julius  II.,  which  had  de- 
clared all  such  appeals  heretical.  ^  That,  in  conaefpience  of 
these  reiterated  offences,  the  pope  might  justly  have  pro- 
ceeded to  his  condemnation,  but  that,  being  induced  by  the 
voice  of  his  brethren,  and  imitating  the  clemency  of  the 
Omnipotent,  who  dusircth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  he  had 
forgotten  all  tlic  offences  hitherto  committed  by  Luther 
against  himself  and  the  holy  sec,  had  determined  to  treat  him 
with  the  ^eateat  lenity,  and  to  endeavour,  by  mildness  alone, 
to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty;  in  which  ease  he  was 
still  willing  to  receive  him,  like  the  repentant  prodigal,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  church.  He  then  proceeds  to  exhort  Luther 
and  his  adherents  to  miuntaiii  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  prohibits  them  from  prenching^,  and  ad- 
monisliea  tlieni,  witliin  sixty  days,  publicly  to  recimt  their 
erroi-8,  and  commit  their  writings  to  the  flamea,  otherwise  he 
denounces  them  as  notorious  luid  pertinacious  heretics;  he 
requires  all  Christian  princes  and  powers  to  seize  upon  Luther 
and  his  adherents,  and  send  them  to  Korae,  oi',  at  least,  to 
ei|>el  them  from  their  territories;  and  he  interdicts  every 
place  to  whicli  they  may  be  allowed  to  resort;  and  lastly,  he 
directs  that  this  bull  shall  he  read  through  all  Christendom, 
and  exeomminiicat(?3  those  who  may  oppose  its  publication^ 

The  execution  of  this  bull  was  intrusted  to  Eccins,  who 
had  repaired  to  Rome  in  order  to  expedite  it,  and  having 
accomplislied  his  purpose,  hastened  with  it  to  Germany  as  a 
trophy  of  his  victory.  The  delegation  of  this  authority  to  an 
avowe*!  and  pei-sonal  enemy  of  Lnther,  was  not,  however, 
calculated  to  allay  the  resentment  of  that  fearless  reformer, 
and  has  been  justly  censured,  even  by  the  firmest  apologists 
of  the  Roman  court,  as  affording  a  pretext  to  Lutlier,  that 
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measure  was  not  the  result  of  an  impartial  consideration 
of  his  conduct,  but  of  the  odium  of  Ills  declared  and  inveterate 
enemies.* 

On  the  publicfttioii  of  this  iustrument,  Leo  X.  addressed  a 
er  to  the  university  of  Wittemlwrg,  and  another  to  the 
ector  Frederick,  in  the  latter  of  wliich,  taking  for  granted 
le  firm  attac-hment  of  the  elector  to  the  holy  church,  and  his 
^enmity   to  the  eilortg  of  that  "child  of  iniquity,"   Martin 
lUthcr,  he  commends  him  highly  for  services  wluch  he  had 
teertainly  never   rendered.     Ho  then    proceeds    to   acquaint 
him,  that  all  efforts  to  reclaim  Luther  having  proved  ineflec- 
tual,  he  had  issued  a  decree  against  him,  of  which  he  had 
smitted  him  a  copy,  printed  at  Rome,  and  entreats  him  to 
his  uuUiority  to  prevail  upon  Luther  to  recant  his  errors, 
and  in  case  of  his  obstinacy,  to  tukc  him  into  custody,  and  re- 
tain  bis  person  under  the  directions  of  the  holy  see.    It  is,  how- 
'«r,  sutficiently  apparent,  that  this  letter  was  rather  written 
political  motives,  to  justify  to  the  public  the  conduct  of 
e  Roman  court,  than  with  any  expectation  of  influencing 
the  elector  tu  take  a  hostile  part  against  LutLer,  that  sovereign 
having,  only  a  few  mouths  before,  in  a  letter  written  to  Home, 
[ocidcdly  expressed  his  opinion,  "  That  if,  instead  of  cndea- 
'ouring  to  convince  the  reformers  by  arguments  and  autho- 
nttefl  from  Scripture,  the  Konmn  court  f^hould  have  recourse 
to  thrtmls  and  violence,  it  would  inevitably  occasion  the  most 
ittcr   dissensions   and   destructive   tiiraultd   throughout   all 
rmany."     The  absence  of  the  elector,  who  was  at  tlie  im- 
perial court  when  the  letter  of  Leo  X.  arrived  at  Wittembcrg, 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  university  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  tlie  bull  until  his  return,  but,  by  the  instigation  of  Kceius, 
the  writings  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt  at  Col(^,  Lou- 
in,  and  other  cities  of  the  Netherlands  and  tJermany. 
The  first  measui'e  adopted  by  Luther  in  op\>0!(ition  to  the 
pontilleal  decree,  was  to  renew  his  appeal  to  a  general  council. 
'1e  goon  alV-rwards  published  Ida  animadversions  upon  the 
eroMe  Bull  of  J^o  jY.,t  in  which  he,  in  his  turn,  admo- 
nishes the  pope  and  his  cardinals  to  repent  of  their  errors, 
and  to  diaivow  their  diabolical  blasphemies  and  impious  at- 
tempts, tlireatening  them,  that  unless  they  speedily  comply 
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with  hia  remonstrances,  he  and   all  other  Cbristians    shall 

regard  llie  court  of  Uotnc-  as  the  scat  of  Antichrist,  possessed 
by  Satan  liimself.  He  declares  that  be  is  prepared,  in  de- 
fence of  Ids  opinioii-s  not  only  to  receive  with  joy  these  cen- 
sures, but  to  entreat  that  he  may  never  bo  absolved  from 
them,  or  be  numbered  among  the  foUowers  of  tbu  Roman 
church,  being  rather  willing  to  gratify  their  sanpuinury 
tyranny  by  otFerin^  them  his  life;  that  if  they  still  persist  in 
their  l^tiry,  he  .shall  proceed  to  deliver  over  both  them  and 
their  hull,  with  all  their  decretals,  to  Satan,  that  by  the  de- 
£truction  of  the  flesh,  their  souls  nmy  be  liberated  In  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  These  menaces  he  soon  artcrwards 
carried  into  effect,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  December,  1020,  ho  caused  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  to 
be  erected  without  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  surrounded  by 
ficaffuhls,  as  for  a  jni}>lie  spectacle;  and  when  the  places  thus 
])rcpurcd  wei-e  filled  by  the  members  of  the  univei'sity  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  Luther  nmde  his  ajipi-nrance,  with 
many  attendants,  briii;jing  with  him  several  volumes,  con- 
taining the  decrees  of  Gratian,  the  decretals  of  the  popes,* 
the  constitutions  called  the  Extravagants,  the  writings  of 
Eccius,  and  of  Eiuser,  another  of  his  antagonists,  and,  finally, 
a  copy  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  The  pile  being  then  set  on 
fire,  he,  with  his  own  hands,  committed  the  bookd  to  the 
flames,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  Becuuse  ye  have 
troubled  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  ye  shall  be  burnt  with  eternal 
fire."*  On  the  following  day  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
admonished  his  audience  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  papis- 
tical decrees.  "  The  conflagration  wc  have  now  seen,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  matter  of  small  importance.  It  would  he  more  to 
the  purpose  if  the  pope  IiimseU',  or,  in  other  words,  the  papal 
see  were  also  burnt. "-f  Tlte  example  of  Luther  at  Wittcrabei^ 
was  followed  by  his  disciples  in  several  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  papal  hullt'  and  decretals  were  committed  to 
the  flames  with  public  marks  of  indignation  and  contempt. 
Such  were  the  ceremonies  that  confirmed  thr.  separation  of 
Luther  and  his  followers  from  the  court  of  Rome.  A  just 
representation  of  that  hostile  .spirit  which  has  subsisted  be- 
tween tlieni  till  t!ie  present  day,  and  which,  unfortunately  for 
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world,  bfts  not  always  boen  appeased  by  the  burning 
^f  hcroticol  works,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  papal  buUs  and 
leci'etals,  on  the  other.-' 

Tliia  irreconcilable  dissension    between  Lutlior   and   the 

chureh   could  not  have   arisen  at  a  more  critical  juncture. 

A  young  and  powerful  monarcli  had  just  bc^n  seated  on  the 

ni}>enal  throne,  and  the  part  wliich  he  niiglit  take  in  tliis 

nitest  might  either  overtlirow  the  papal  authority  throughout 

lie  central  provinces  ol'  Kni-ope,  or  frustrate  the  efforts  of 

the  rcforraera  in  the  orij^in  of  thoir  undertaking.     Hence  the 

eyes  of  all  the  Christiiin  world  were  turned  towards  Charles  V,, 

HI  whose  decision  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  seemed  to  depend. 

the  importance  of  this  decision,  Luther  and  tJie  pontiff 

were  etinally  aware;  and,  accordingly,  they  neither  of  tbeni 

pared  any  pains  tliat  uiight  secure  his  countenance  and  snp- 

ort.   In  liis  severe  reprehensions  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  Luther 

f»ad  already  cnlh^d  upon  Charles  V.  to  rise  up  and  oppose 

himself  to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.     He  also  addressed  a 

ok,  in   the  German    lanf^uage,  to    the    emperor   and   his 

|[0b1c^  in  whioli  he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pope 

ad  no  authority  over  the  imperial  throne,  nor  any  right  to 

Kcrcise  those  powers   wliieh  he   had  long  claimed  in  the 

German  states,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  emperor  not  to 

suffer  the  Roman  pontiff  lo  lake  the  sword  from  iiia  hand,  and 

reign  uncontrolled   in    his   dominions.*      Nor   was    Luther 

^ilhout  a  powerful  friend  in  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  oil 

jont  of  his  magnanimity  in  refusing  the  imiK'rial  crown, 

nd  his  effectual  reeommeudation  of  Charles  V.  to  that  high 

dignity,  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tlie  favour  and  con- 

^dencc.  of  tliat  sovci-cign.     The  elector  pahitine,  Lewis,  waa 

ilso  supposed  to  be  inclined  towards  the  opinions  of  Luther, 

"which  had  now  made  sueli  progress  in  v;u*ious  parts  of  Ger- 

Iuany,  as  decidedly  to  show  that  they  could  not  be  eradicated 
■ritboiit  the  most  sanguinary  coni^'quonecs.  On  this  im- 
lortant  occasion  Luther  also  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
Ulric  Hutten  and  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  of  wliom  laboured 
pith  great  earnestness,  by  means  of  his  friends,  to  discover 
Die  Sftntiments  of  Charles  V.  with  respect  to  the  reformers. 
Which  Lutlter  had,  however,  the  mortilication  to  Hud  were  uot 
favourable  to  his  cause.'^ 

Scck^ndorf.  CommcnL  de  Lutbrranismo,  L  xxxit.  1^27. 
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The  cfibrts  of  Leo  X.  to  aecure  the  favour  of  the  emperor. 

and  induce  him  to  take  an  active  pan  in  the  support  of  the 
Roman  church,  were  also  unremitting.*  On  the  election  of 
Charles  V.,  it  became  necessary  to  <Iiii;patch  an  envoy  from 
Rome  to  congratulate  him  on  that  event,  for  which  purpose 
the  pontiff  selected  Marino  Caraccioli,  then  an  apostolic 
notary,  and  who  afterwards,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  111., 
obtained  the  rank  of  cai'^linal.  Conceiving,  however,  tliat 
this  envoy  would  be  sufficiently  employed  iu  watcluug  over 
the  political  interests  of  the  I^>mQn  see,  and  that  the  buuiuees 
of  the  Reformation  would  require  all  Ihc  vigilance  of  an 
active  and  skilful  negotiator,  he  sent  as  another  nuncio, 
Girolamo  Aleandro,  to  whom  iie  intrusted  the  importaat 
taalc  of  exterminating  the  heretical  opinions  of  Luther  and 
luB  adherents.  Alwindro  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing,  but  of  uncommon  talents  and  activity,  and  being  warmly 
de\-oted  to  the  Roman  see,  he  engaged  in  itii  service  with  in- 
conceivable earnestness.  On  his  amval  in  Flanders,  where 
the  emperor  yet  remained,  he  obtained  his  pernuseion  to 
carry  into  effect  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  throughout  his  patri* 
monial  dominions.  After  the  coronation  of  Charles  ut  Aix 
la  Chafielle,  Aleandro  accompanied  him  to  Cologn,  where 
the  works  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt,  as  well  aa  in  other 
cities  of  Germany;  not_,  however,  without  such  on  opposition 
in  some  places,  as  rendered  it  highly  dangerous  to  those  who 
nndertook  the  office. 

Soon  after  hi^  coronation,  Charles  had  summoned  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  meet  at  Nurembiirg,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1521,  as  well  for  the  jvurpose  of  making  some  important 
regulations  as  to  the  German  eonfederrtcy,  as  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  state  of  religion;  but  on  account  c^ 
the  jjlague  appearing  at  that  place,  the  diet  assembled  at 
'Worms.  As  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting  were  expected 
to  be  decisive  of  the  grt?at  question  of  the  Reformation,  no 
exertions  were  spared  by  either  of  tlie  contending  parties  to 
obtain  a  favourable  decision.  Besidcii  the  continual  efforts 
of  Aleandro,  the  cause  of  the  Roman  see  was  supported  hj 
many  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors  and  powerful  barons  ^ 
Germany,  who  endeavoured  to  instigate  the  emperor  to  the 
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most  violent  measures;*  they  were,  however,  firmly  opposed 
by  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  of  liavaria,  and  by  many  of  the 
inferior  nobility,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Luther,  and 
who,  by  their  representations  aa  to  the  extension  of  the  new 
opinions  in  Germany,  and  t!»e  number  and  resolution  ol' their 
adherents,  occasioned  great  appreheneioue  among  the  partisans 
of  the  liomau  see.  Wlien  the  discussion  on  the  state  of  the 
lUreh  was  opened,  Aleaiulro  addresseil  tho  diet,  as  legate  of 
le  [MjntiflT,  and  in  u  speech  of  three  hours,  in  which  he  is 
acknowledgod  to  havu  acquitted  himself  with  great  ability, 
ideavoured  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  speedy  and  effectual 
leaeures.  Ln  the  course  of  this  oration,  he  u±)serted,  that 
,e  opposition  of  Luther  was  not  confined  to  thu  pontiff  and 
the  Koman  Hee,  but  was  directed  against  tlic  most  sacred 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  ftiith.  That  Luther  had  denied  the 
power  of  the  supremo  pontiff,  or  even  of  a  general  council, 
to  decide  in  matters  of  docti'ine,  without  which  there  would 
be  a&  many  opinions  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  ua  there  were 
readers.  That  by  impugning  the  doctrine  of  free  agency, 
and  preaching  up  tluit  of  a  certain  UDControUablo  necessity, 
door  was  opened  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness  and  licentious- 
iss,  OS  it  would  be  thought  a  sufficient  excuse  to  allege  that 
ich  crimes  were  inevitable.  After  discussing  these  and 
iny  similar  topics,  he  concluded  with  observing,  that  the 
an  court  hud  laboui-cd  during  four  years,  without  effect, 
subdue  thia  detestable  heresy,  and  that  nothing  now  re- 
ined but  to  entreat  the  interference  of  the  emperor  and 
Grermanic  states,  who  might,  by  an  impei'ial  edict,  ex- 
l>oth  it  and  its  author  to  merited  execration  and  con- 
mptJi 

liad  Luther  or  any  of  his  zealous  and  learned  adherents 
bcca  prc&t:nt  on  this  occasion,  to  have  replied  to  the  orguraentd 
and  opposed  tlie  assertions  of  Aleandro,  to  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  assfinibly  to  the  ambition  and  proud  assump- 
tions of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  expatiated  on  the  abuses  of 
the  papal  sec,  in  converting  the  religion  of  Christ  into  on 
engiuf  of  rapine  and  a  source  of  gain,  it  h  probable  that  the 
effect  produced  by  this  harangue  might  have  been  in  a  great 
igroo   obviated;  but  .as  the   assertions  and   reasonings  of 
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Alcandro  remained  unanswerod,  they  produced  a  visible  im- 
prt'ssioa  on  the  diet,  wliich  was  now  rcudy  to  ndopt  the  most 
violent  proceedings  against  the  adherents  i^t'  ihc  new  opin- 
ions.* The  elector  ot"  Saxony,  whilst  he  iippeared  to  ngi-ee 
with  llie  rest  of  the  assembly  as  to  the  expediency  of  co€i*civ« 
measures,  observeti,  however,  that  in  this  instance  they  were 
about  to  decidtt  not  only  on  points  of  doiitrine,  but  against 
Luther  individually,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  them.  That  tliis  was  a  question  of  fact,  which 
ought  to  l>c  a.«certaincd;  for  which  purpose  he  ougUt  to  be 
calle<l  upon  to  appem*  before  the  diet,  jind  to  declare  whether 
he  had  or  had  not  taught  those  opinions  which  were  aa.id  to 
be  found  in  his  books.  This  pi*opoAition  was  extremely 
vexatious  to  Aleandro,  who,  as  well  from  the  result  of  luA 
own  judj^ment,  us  by  particular  instructions  from  Roini>,  had 
avoided  iiU  opportunities  of  entering  into  di?putatioti3  with 
the  reformers,  and  who  was  apprehensive  that  the  well- 
known  eloipience  and  resolution  <if  Ijuther  would  elface  tlie 
impression  whit:h  he  had  idready  made  upon  the  assembly. 
The  emperor,  Iiowever,  was  inclined  to  favour  the  proposal 
of  the  elector,  observing,  that  it  might  othei-wisu  be  pre- 
tended that  Luther  had  been  cundenmed  nnheard;  but  in 
|.ordcr  to  appease  the  legate,  he  consented  that  tlie  only 
question  to  be  proposed  to  Luther,  should  be,  wlielher  he 
would  retract  the  errors  whicli  he  had  published  in  his  writ- 
ings.f  On  the  sixth  day  of  fllarch  the  emperor  dispatched 
Iu8  messenger,  t^aspar  Sturm,  with  letters  addresf-od  to 
Luther,  in  terms  sufiiciently  respectful,  and  acconqmnied 
them  by  an  imperial  sufc-conduct,  which  was  conlirmed  by 
the  princes  through  whose  ten-itories  it  was  necc8sai*y  that 
Luther  should  pass. 

On  receiving  the  imperial  mandate,  Luther  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  for  his  journey.  To  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  who  endeavoured  to  deter  him  from  this  i.'Xpcilition, 
hy  reminding  him  of  the  examples  ot  John  IIuss  and  .lerome 
of  Prague,  who  by  the  shameless  violation  of  a  similar  pass- 
port w^ere  betrayed  to  their  destruction,  he  lu*mly  replied, 
that  if  there  were  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  there  were 
tiles  on  the  houses,  he  would  not  be  jleterrcd  from  Ids  pur- 
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se.*  He  arrived  at  W^orms  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April. 
'  On  his  journey  ho  was  accompanied  hy  liia  zealous  adherent 
Amsdortf,  anil  severttl  otlier  frit^ndj*,  luid  preceded  by  the 
iiDperiul  nif'.'^aenger  in  his  official  habit.'^  On  passing 
through  Erfurt  he  was  met  by  the  inhabitants  and  lionour- 
ablj  received.  By  the  connivance  of  the  messenger,  who 
bad  orders  to  prevent  his  pi*eaching  on  the  journey,  Luther 
barougucd  the  populace  in  tliia  city  and  other  phiccs.  The 
papists,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called,  having  flattered 
themaelvo  with  tlie  expectation  thjit  he  would  have  rei'used 
to  make  his  appearance  at  AVorms.  ami  thereby  ha\'e  afforded 
a  sufficient  pretext  for  bis  condemnation,  were  alarmed  and 
Hiortilied  at  his  approach  with  so  respectable  a  i-etinue.  On 
Ihiii  arrival  at  that  city,  he  was  surrounded  by  upwards  of 
■  tivo  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  attached  to  his  opinion^f, 
and  all  of  tliera  desirous  of  seeing  a  man  who  had  reudercil 
bimself  so  famous  thixnigboiiit  Europe.'l' 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following;  day,  Luther  was  intro- 
duced to  the  diet,  by  the  marshal  count  Pappenheim,  who  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  address  the 
assembly^  hut  was  merely  expected  to  reply  to  the  questions 
which  might  be  proposed  to  him.  The  per^^u  appointed  to 
interrogate  him  was  John  ab  Kyk,  or  Eccius,  not  his  avowed 
adversary,  but  anotlier  pcrtion  of  the  same  name,  chancellor 
or  official  to  the  lU'cUbishop  uf  Treves.  The  tirst  question 
propo.'ied  to  Luther  was,  whether  be  acknowledged  liiuisclf  to 
be  the  author  of  the  books  published  in  liis  name.  The  second, 
whether  he  was  ready  to  retract  what  had  been  condemned  in 
1  those  books.  To  the  fii*st  qucstiou  he  answered,  after  hear- 
I  ing  the  titles  of  the  books  read,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
[them,  and  should  never  deny  them.  But  in  reply  to  thu 
second,  he  observed,  that  as  it  was  a  question  concerning  fiiitli 
and  the  salvation  of  souU,  and  as  it  involved  the  divine  word, 
than  which  notliing  is  greater  in  Iieaven  or  on  earth,  it  would 
be  rash  and  dangerous  in  him  to  give  an  unjiremeditateil 
answer,  whicli  might  either  fall  sliort  of  the  dignity  of  his 

E,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth;  and  might  subject  him 
sentence  pronounced  by  Christy  *'  Whosoever  shall  deny 
u 
H 
. 
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me  before  men,  him  will  I  deny  before  my  father  who  is  in 
heaven."  He  therefore  entreatetl  that  he  might  be  allowed 
time  to  deliberate,  so  that  he  might  an:<wcr  without  iiyury  to 
the  divine  word,  or  dnuger  to  his  own  soul.  The  emperor, 
having  advised  with  the  members  of  the  diet,  complied  witli 
his  retjuest,  and  directed  that  he  should  appear  again  on  the 
following  day  to  deliver  his  final  answer,  which  he  was  in- 
formed would  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  writing.* 

On  this  first  interview,  some  circumiitajiccs  occurred  which 
deserve  particular  notice.  Whilst  Luther  was  passing  to  the 
assembly,  he  was  sun-ounded  with  immense  crowds,  and  even 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  almost  covered  with  spectators. 
Among  these,  and  even  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
diet,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  frequent  exhortations 
addressed  to  him  to  keep  up  his  counige,  to  act  like  a  man, 
accompanied  with  passages  from  scripture;  "Not  to  fear 
those  who  can  kill  the  body  only,  but  to  fear  him  who  can 
cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell/*  And  again,  **  When  yc 
shall  stand  before  kings,  think  not  how  ye  shall  speak;  for  it 
shall  be  given  to  you  in  that  same  honr."f  His  adversaries 
were,  however,  gratified  to  find  that  instead  of  replying,  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  time  to  deliberate;  and  the 
^  apologists  of  the  Roman  see  hnve  afl'ected  to  consider  it  as  a 
proof  that  he  possessed  no  portion  of  the  divine  spirit,  other- 
wise he  would  not,  by  his  delay,  have  given  rise  to  a  doubt 
whether  he  meant  to  retract  his  opinions.}  We  are  also  in- 
formed that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  fell  so  far  short  of 
what  was  expected  from  lu'm,  that  tlie  emperor  said,  **  This 
man  will  certainly  never  induce  me  to  become  a  heretic<"§ 
To  observations  of  this  kind,  the  fi-iends  of  Luther  might 
have  replied,  that  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  him  before  the 
assembly,  prevented  him  from  entering  into  a  genera!  vindi- 
cation either  of  his  opinions  or  his  conduct.  That  with 
respect  to  his  having  exhibitc^d  no  sj-mptoms  of  divine  inspi- 
ration, he  had  never  asserted  any  pretensions  to  such  an 
endowment;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  represented  himself  as 
a  fallible  mortal,  anxious  only  to  dischai^e  his  duty,  and  to 
consult  the   safety  of  his  own  soul.     And  that,  as  to  the 

■  Tliesfl  iiATticnlnTH  sre  given  by  Luther  himself,  Op.  ii.  411!. 
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remark  of  the  emperor,  if  in  fact  such  an  a^^ertion  escaped 
bim,  it  proved  no  more  tlian  that  he  had  hecn  already  preju- 
diced against  Lnther;  and  that  by  n  youthful  impatience, 
which  he  ought  to  have  restrained,  he  had  already  anticipated 
his  condemnation. 

On  the  following  day,  Lutlier  again  appeared  before  the 
diet,  and  being  called  upon  to  answer  whether  he  meant  to 
retrnet  the  opinions  asserted  in  hia  writings,  in  reply,  he  first 
iserved,  that  these  writings  were  of  difTerent  kinds,  and  on 
'erent  subjects.  That  some  related  only  to  the  inculcation 
of  piety  and  morality,  which  his  enemies  must  confess  to  be 
innocent  and  even  useful;  and  that  he  could  not  therefore 
retract  these,  without  condemning  what  both  his  friends  and 
his  foes  must  equally  approve.  That  others  were  written 
against  the  papacy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  papists,  which 
had  been  so  generally  complained  of,  particularly  in  Germany, 
and  by  which  the  consciences  of  tlie  faithful  had  been  so  long 
isnared  and  tormented.  That  he  could  not  retract  these 
ritings  without  adding  new  strength  to  the  cause  of  tyranny, 
.nctioning  and  perpetuating  that  impiety  whicli  he  had 
stherto  so  firmly  opposed,  and  betraying  the  cause  which  he 
umlertaken  to  defend.  That  among  his  writings  thei-e 
m  third  hind,  in  which  he  had  inveighed  against  those 
lo  had  undertaken  to  defend  the  tyranny  of  Eomc,  and 
attacked  his  own  opinions,  in  which  he  confessed  that  he  bad 
len  more  severe  than  became  liis  religion  and  profession, 
at,  however,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  a  saint,  but 
a  man  liable  to  error,  and  that  he  ooidd  only  say,  in  the 
orda  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  U  1  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness 
of  the  evil."  That  lie  was  at  all  times  ready  to  defend  his 
opinions,  and  equally  ready  to  retract  any  of  them  which 
jht  be  proved,  from  reason  and  scrijiturc,  and  not  from 
itbority,  to  be  en'oneous;  and  would  even,  in  such  case,  be 
first  to  commit  his  own  boc^ks  to  the  flames.  That  with 
t  to  the  dissensions  which  it  had  been  said  would  be 
loned  in  the  world  by  his  doctrines,  it  wai  of  all  things 
most  pleiujant  to  him  to  see  dissensions  arise  on  account 
the  word  of  God.  That  auch  dissensions  were  incident  to 
very  nature,  course,  and  purpose,  as  was  said  by  our 
,viour,  *'  I  come  not  to  send  jieace  among  you,  bui  a  sword." 
e  then,  with  great  dignity  and  firmness,  admonished  the 
q2 
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young  emperor  to  be  cautious  in  tlie  commencement  of  hia 
authority,  not  to  give  occasion  to  tbosc  calamities  wUidi  m>gbt 
arise  from  the  condemnation  of  the  word  of  God,  and  cited 
the  example  of  Pharnob  and  of  tbe  kings  of  Israel,  who  bad 
incurred  tbe  greatet^t  duiigeri^  when  thej  bad  been  &uiTounded 
hy  tlieir  counsellor?,  and  employed,  as  tbey  supposed,  in  tbe 
establi^liment  and  pucification  ol*  their  dominions.  INtcn 
Luther  bad  liui»Led,  the  orator  of  t!ic  assembly  observed,  in 
terms  of  repi*ehension,  that  lie  bad  not  answered  to  tbe  pur- 
pose; that  what  bud  been  defined  and  condemned  by  the 
council  ought  not  to  be  called  in  question,  :md  that  be  mnst 
therefore  give  a  simple  and  unequivocal  answer,  whether  be 
would  retract  or  not.  Luther  rephed  iu  Latin,  in  which 
language  he  had  belure  spoken,  in  these  term;^ : — 

"  Since  your  majesty,  and  the  sovereigns  now  present,  re- 
quire a  simple  nnsiver,  I  shall  reply  thus,  without  evasion, 
and  without  vehemence.  Unless  I  be  convinced,  by  the  test! 
mony  of  scripture,  or  by  evident  reason,  (for  1  cannot  rely  oa 
the  authority  of  tbe  ix)pe  and  councils  alone,  siiice  it  appears 
that  they  have  frequently  erred,  and  contradicted  each  other) 
and  unies:-!  my  conscience-  be  subdued  by  the  word  of  God,  I 
iieitlier  can  nor  will  retract  anything;  geeing  that  to  act 
against  ray  own  conscience  is  neither  sufe  uur  honest."  After 
which  he  added  in  iiis  native  German,  '*  Here  1  take  my 
stand;  I  can  do  no  other  :  God  be  my  help!    Aineu." 

The  orator  made  another  effort  to  induce  him  to  relax 
fronj  U'la  determination,  but  to  jio  purpose;  and  night  ap- 
proaching, liic  assembly  scpanited,  several  of  the  Spaniards 
who  attended  the  enqieror  liaving  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation of  Luther  by  hisses,  and  groans.* 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  memorable  inteiTiew,  whidi 
each  of  the  adverse  jiarties  seems  tu  lutve  cousidere^l  as  a 
cause  of  triumph  and  exultation.  The  Komish  historians 
assert  that  the  conduct  of  Luther  on  this  occasion  diminished 
his  credit,  and  greatly  diBa])poiiited  the  expectations  which 
had  been  formed  of  fiim:  whilst  his  apologists  represent  it  as- 
lughly  to  be  commended  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  hi& 
character.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  vhen  the  acuteness  of 
his  interrogator  compelled  hiuv  either  to  a^jsert  or  to  retract 
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the  doctrines  winch  he  had  maintained,  he  rose  to  tlie  hei;^t 
of  his  great  task  with  that  intie^ible  intrepidity,  wliicU  was 
the  characteristic  feature  of  his  miud.  (}t'  the  theological 
tenets  so  earnestly  i»culcute<l  by  Luther,  iliderent  ojiinioua 
will  he  entertained;  and  whilst  some  appi-ove,  and  8ome  con- 
demn them,  there  are  [jerhaps  others  who  consider  luany  of 
them  as  unimportant,  and  founded  merely  on  scholastic  and 
I  artificial  distinctions;  aa  ecjuivocal,  from  tlie  uncertainty  of 
their  effects  on  the  lite  and  conduct  of  those  who  cmbi-ace 
them;  or  as  unintelligible,  being  totally  beyond  the  limits  and 
comprehension  of  human  reason;  but  all  parties  must  unite  in 
admiring  and  veiienitiiig  the  man,  who.  undaunted  and  alone, 
could  stand  before  such  an  asscmbl}',  and  viiiilicate,  with  un- 
ftbakeu  courage,  what  he  conceived  to  Ije  the  cause  uf  religion, 
of  liberty,  and  of  trutli ;  fearless  of  any  repi-uaches  but  Uiose 
of  his  own  conscience,  or  of  any  disapprobatiou  but  that  of  his 
[Xjod.  Tliis  tTHnsuction  may,  indeed,  be  esteemed  as  the  most 
'  reoiarkable  and  the  most  honourable  incident  in  tbe  life  of 
that  great  irformer;  by  wliicii  liis  integrity,  and  his  sincerity, 
were  put  to  tlie  test,  no  Ies»  than  his  taleuts  and  his  resolution. 
That  he  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  uncommon  fortitude,  appears 
from  the  language  in  wliicli  he  adverted  to  it  a  short  time 
beibre  hi:*  deatli:  '*  Thus,"  siiid  lie,  "  God  gives  us  fortitude 
for  the  occasion;  Imt  1  doubt  whether  1  should  now  find 
myself  equal  to  such  a  task."  • 

At  tlie  meeting  of  the  diet  on  the  following  day,  tho 
empciijr  produced  a  paper,  written  with  Ids  own  hand, 
p  which  he  read  to  tlie  assembly;  and  which  contained  a  eon- 
^cise  statement  of  his  sentiments  on  the  opinions  and  conduct 
of  Luther  and  his  follower.-'.  Of  this  pajwr  he  sent  a  copy  to 
bis  ambassador,  at  Home,  to  be  communicated  to  tlie  pontifl^ 
who  directed  it  to  be  rejid  in  full  consistory,  and  immediately 
dismissed  a  brief,  to  return  his  acknowledgments  to  the  em- 
peror; at  the  close  of  which,  with  a  condescension  unusual  ia 
tbe  supreme  pontitls  in  this  mode  of  address,  he  a<lded  several 
lines  written  with  his  own  baud.  The  empei-or's  PoUzza,  or 
address  to  the  assembly,  was  to  the  following  effect.  That  the 
assembly  well  knew  that  he  derive^l  his  origin  from  the 
^Hinost  Christian  emperors,  from  the  catliolic  kings  of  Spain,  tho 
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Archdukes  of  Austria,  and  tho  dokes  of  Burgundy;  all  of 
%'lium  hud  distinguished  themselves  by  their  obedience  to  the 
Bonian  eee  und  the  supreme  pontift^  and  liad  been  the  pt^o- 
tectora  and  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith.  That  it  now 
became  his  duty,  as  tho  successor  of  such  ancestors,  to  imitate 
their  example^  and  to  maintain  and  cuiifinn  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Constince,  and  of  the  other  councils  of  the  church* 
That  au  individual  friar,  misled  by  liia  own  opinion,  had  now, 
however,  ventiu^d  to  overturn  tlie  decision;}  of  all  Christendom; 
whicli,  if  his  notions  were  true,  must  hitheito  have  been 
erroneous.  But  that,  as  such  assertions  were  most  false  and 
dangerous,  lie  hod  resolved  to  devote  hia  dominions,  bis 
empire,  his  nobles,  his  friends,  his  body,  and  his  soul  too,  if 
necesaai'y,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  this 
disorder.  That,  nfVer  having  hoard  the  obstinate  replies  given 
by  Luther  on  the  preceding  day,  he  lamented  that  he  hud  so 
long  hesitated  in  fulminating  a  process  against  him  and  his 
doctrines;  and  iuid  now  adopted  tlie  reii^dutiou  not  to  hear 
him  again,  but  to  direct  that  he  should  quit  the  court,  ac- 
cording  to  the  tenor  of  his  passport,  the  conditions  of  which 
he  should  be  bound  strictly  to  fuliU,  uud  not  to  endeavour,  by 
preaching,  writing,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  excite  pupultu: 
commotions.  That,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  resolved  to 
proceed  against  Luther  as  an  avowed  heretic;  and  he  called 
upon  the  assembly,  as  good  and  faithful  Christians,  to  unite 
with  him,  as  they  had  promised  to  do,  in  the  measures  necra- 
sary  on  this  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  lids  decisive  declaration  of  the  sentimenta 
of  the  young  emperor,  the  assembly  were  not  unanimously 
disposed  to  concur  in  such  ha>>ty  and  violent  proceedings.^' 
Even  the  adversaries  of  Luther,  intimidated  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  his  opinions,  and  by  reports  of  a  league  of  four 
hundred  German  nobles,  who  were  said  to  be  ready  to  take 
up  vltoxs  in  his  belialf,  were  inclined  rather  to  afl'ord  him  a 
further  hcaiing,  than  to  brave  the  consequences  of  an  open 
hostility.  His  friends  also  interposed  their  good  ofEce^s,  and 
perhaps  the  assembly  in  general  might  consider  tlie  decision 
of  the  emperor,  which  was  made  before  the  mejnbers  present 
liad  deliberated  on  the  subject,  as  at  least  hasty  and  prema- 
ture, if  not  an  infringement  on  their  privileges.  From  these 
and  similar  causes,  all  parties  united  in  requesting  the  emperor 
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to  allow  Luther  another  hearing,  alleging,  that  if  he  persevered 
in  his  hercay,  he  would  afford  a  still  better  I'eiison  for  the  pro- 
ceedings intended  to  be  adoptc'd  against  bim;  and  although 
Charles  atill  refused  to  grant  this  request  iu  public,  yet  he 
consented  to  give  him  permission  to  remain  at  Worms  three 
days  longer,  during  whicli  time  any  of  the  members  of  the 
diet  might  use  their  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
retract  his  errors.* 

In  coD^quencti  of  this  resolution,  the  archbishop  of  Treves, 
Richard  de  GriileUm,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator  between 
Lather  and  the  diet,  for  which  purpose  he  had  several  inter- 
Tiews  witli  him;  at  which  the  good  archbishop  conducted 
liimscif  with  such  moderation  and  kindness  tuwords  Luther, 
and  made  such  conciissions  and  propositions  on  the  part  of 
the  chnrch,  as  greatly  displeased  the  papal  nuncio,  Aleandro, 
without,  however,  oliecting  any  alteration  in  the  determina- 
tion which  Luther  had  adopted,  to  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  his  own  conduct.  These  conferences,  by  the  assent  of  the 
diet,  were  continued  for  two  days  longer  ;  but,  although 
Imther  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  le-nity  and  good 
intentions  of  the  arcJibishop,  to  whom  he  addressed  liimself 
in  the  most  respectful  and  friendly  terms,  yet,  in  such  a  cause, 
he  was  no  less  on  his  guard  against  the  influence  of  gentle- 
ness and  persuasion,  than  he  had  Ix-fore  been  against  all  the 
terrors  of  authority.  Being  at  length  a.skex)  by  the  archbishop 
whether  he  could  liimself  suggest  any  expedient  which  might 
tend  to  restore  the  public  quiet,  he  replied  iu  the  words  of 
Gamaliel,  "  If  this  undertaking  be  the  work  of  men,  it  will  be 
overthrown;  but  if  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it/'|  The 
result  of  this  interview  being  made  known  to  the  emperor, 
Luther  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city,  and  not  to  be  found 
within  the  imperial  dominions  after  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days.  There  were  nut  wanting  on  this  occasion  some  who 
suggested  to  the  emperor,  that,  notwithstanding  his  solemn 
passport,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  bo  notorious  a  heretic  to 
escape;^  but  besides  the  disgrace  which  this  would  have 
brotigbt  both  upon  him  and  the  assembly,  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  emperor  to  stain  the  commenceinent  of  his  reign  by  an 
act  of  treachery,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  measure  would 
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h&ve  occa^oned  commotions  which  would  not  easily  have  been 
^  ftllayed.  Luther,  therefore,  left  the  city  on  the  twenty-sixtl; 
day  of  April,  accompanied  by  the  imperiftl  herald;  and  being 
met  at  the  gate  by  a  large  body  of  his  friends,  proceeded  on 
his  journey  to  Wittembei^^. 

After  the  departure  of  Luther,  the  pontiUcal  legates  exerted 
all  their  indut^nce  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  diet  against  him; 
but  notwithstanding  their  ciForts,  this  was  not  accomplished 
xmtil  tin;  tttenty-?ixth  day  of  May.  By  this  document,  which 
resembles  a  papal  bull  rather  tlian  a  great  national  actj 
and  which  represents  Luther  tis  the  fJecil,  in  the  semblance 
of  a  man,  and  the  dress  of  a  jnonky'"  all  the  subjcets  of  the 
empire  are  required  to  seize  uj>on  him  and  his  adherents,  to 
destj'uy  tlteir  property,  and  to  burn  tlieir  Ijooks  and  writings; 
and  all  printers  aie  prohibited  from  publishing  ilieir  works 
without  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary.  In  the  meantime, 
Luther  had  found  a  i^heltcr  against  the  approaching  stolen. 
As  he  was  pa=^sing  through  a  wood  near  Altenstein,  on  his 
return  to  Wittejnberg,  with  only  a  few  attenduuu,  he  was 
Seized  upon  by  several  pertfous  employed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony  for  that  purpose,  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Warl- 
l>ui^,  where  he  remained  in  great  privacy  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  At  this  place,  which  he 
called  his  Patmos,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  composed 
several  of  his  theological  tracts.  He  had  already,  however, 
sown  the  seeds,  which  grew  equally  well  in  his  absence  as  in 
his  presence,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  storm  excited  by 
the  apofttolic  niindos  soon  spread  such  vigorous  roots,  ati 
defied  all  tlic  eilbrts  of  t!ie  papal  sec  to  destroy  them. 

Nor  were  the  new  opinions  conlined  to  the  limits  of  Ger- 
many. Within  the  space  of  four  years  they  had  extended 
themselves  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  France  and 
to  England;  liaviiig  in  all  places  attracted  the  notice  and 
obtained  the  approbation  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
Such  was  the  reecption  they  met  with  in  this  country,  that 
Henry  VIII.  who  had  in  his  youth  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  time  to  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  studies,  not  only 
attempted  to  counteract  tlicir  effects  by  severe  restrictions, 
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but  condescended  to  eutei*  the  lists  of  controversy  wilh 
Lutber,  in  his  well  known  work  written  in  Latin,  and 
entitled,  A  Vindication  of  the  xevett  Sacratneiffs.^*  This 
work  Henry  deiliciited  to  Leo  X.,  and  transmitted  r  copy  to 
RoiuCj  with  the  following  distich: 

"  Anglorum  Rex  Ueoricus,  Leo  Dectme,  mittit 
Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  testem  et  Anoicitiip." 

It  was  presented  to  the  pontiff  in  full  consistory,  liy  the 
ambassador  of  the  kin^:,  who  nindc  a  long  and  pompous 
oration;  to  which  tlie  pope  replied  iu  a  concise  and  suitable 
manner.*'^  Tlie  satisfaction  whii-li  Leo  derived  from  tins  cir- 
cametancc,  at  a  time  when  the  suprfm:icy  of  the  holy  see  was 
in  such  imminent  danger,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  desire 
whieli  he  showed  to  express  to  the  king  his  approbation  of 
the  part  he  had  taken.  After  rctuniin*;  hira  ample  thanka, 
and  granting  im  indulgence  to  every  person  wlio  should 
peruse  tlio  book,  lie  resolved  to  confer  npon  him  some  dis- 
tingui.s:bing  mark  uf  the  j>ontilical  favour,  and  accordingly 
proposed  in  the  consistory  to  Iionour  him  with  the  title  of 
J^'ender  of  the  Faith.  This  proposition  gave  rise,  however, 
I  to  more  deliberation,  and  occasioned  greater  difficulty  in  the 
sacred  college  than  perliaps  the  i>ope  had  foreseen.  Several 
of  the  cardinals  suggested  other  titles,  and  it  was  for  a  long 
time  debiUed  whether,  instead  of  (he  appeUiition  of  defender 
of  the  faith,  the  sovereigns  of  England  should  not  in  all  futui*© 
times  be  denominated  the  Apostolic,  the  Orthodox^  the  FaHh- 
/«/,  or,  the  Antfclic.^  The  proposition  of  the  pope,  who  had 
^  b«en  previously  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  M'olsey  on  this 
subject,  at  lengtli,  however,  prevailed,  and  a  bull  was 
1^  accordingly  issued,  conferring  this  title  on  Henry  nnd  his 
j^ft  posterity:  a  title,  retained  by  his  successors  till  the  present 
^H  <lay,  notwitlistnndiug  their  sepiirntion  from  the  Roraim  church; 
which  has  given  occasion  to  some  orthodox  writers  to  n'tnarfc, 
that  the  kings  of  t)iis  country  should  either  maintain  tliat 
course  of  conduct  in  reward  for  which  the  distinction  was 
conferred,  or  relinquish  the  title.J 

Tlmt  tbe  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  particular,  a  marked 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Bomon  court,  and 
am  increasing  latitude  of  discussion  and  inquiry  bad  pre- 
pai'ed  the  way  fur  the  success  of  Luther»  may  sufficiently 
appear  from  circumstances  which  occurred  about  the  same 
time  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  year  1516,  and 
before  Luther  bad  published  his  celebrated  propositions  at 
IVittemberg,  Ulric  Zuingliu.s,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Zurich,  had 
boldly  op{)osed  himself  to  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  engaged  in  u  system  of  reform  which  he  carried 
on  with  a  degree  of  ability  and  resolution  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Luther  himself.  The  promulgation  of  indulgences  in  the 
Swiss  cantons,  by  the  agency  of  a  friar  named  Sansone  or 
Samson,  afforded  him  new  grounds  of  reprebensiou,  of  which 
be  did  not  fail  successfully  to  avail  himself;  and  a  contro- 
versy was  niaintainud  between  the  papists  and  the  reformers 
in  the  Helvetic  states,  which  resembled,  both  in  its  vehe- 
mence and  ita  consequences,  that  between  Luther  and  Tetjcel 
in  GeiTnany.*  As  the  opposition  of  Zuinglius  had  arisen 
without  any  communication  with  Luther,  fio  the  doctrines 
■which  he  asserted  were  not  always  in  conformity  with  those 
advanced  by  the  German  reformer,  and  on  some  important 
points  were  directly  contrary  to  them.  In  truth,  the  opposi- 
tion of  Zuinglius  to  the  papal  see,  was  carried  to  a  gi-eater 
extent  than  that  of  Luthei*,  who  still  retained  some  of  the 
most  mysterious  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church,  whilst  it  was 
the  avowed  object  of  the  Helvetic  reformer  to  divest  religion 
of  all  abstruse  doctrines  and  superstitious  opinions,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  pure  and  simple  mode  of  worship.  In  consequence  of 
this  diversity,  a  dispute  arose,  which  was  carried  on  with, 
great  wai-mth,  and  which  principally  turned  on  the  question 
respecting  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  which 
was  firmly  asserted  by  Luther,  but  not  assented  to  by  Zuin- 
glius, who  regarded  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  that  sacra- 
ment as  types  or  symlxjls  only  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Clirist."'  On  this  subject  a  conference  was  held  between 
the  two  reformers  at  Mar])urg,  in  which  Zuinglius  was  ac- 
companied by  Oecolampadiua  and  Bucer  ;  and  Luther  by 
Philip  Melaucthon  and  others  of  his  friends.  Both  parties 
appealed  with  conlidence  to  the  authority  of  Scriptaro  for  the 
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tmtfa  of  their  opinions,  and  both  discovered  that  an  appeal  to 
those  sacred  writings  will  not  always  terminate  a  dispute. 
Persevering  in  hia  original  intention  of  restoring  the  Christian 
religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  Zuinglius  became  the 
founder  of  that  which  is  denominated,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed  church.  To  this  great  under- 
taking he  devoted  not  only  his  learning  and  his  ubilities,  bat 
also  bis  life,  having  in  the  year  1530  fallen  in  battle,  in  de- 
fending the  canso  of  the  reformers  jigaiust  the  adherents  of 
the  Roman  church-,*  leaving;  behind  him  an  example  not  only 
of  heroic  firmness  in  inaiutaiuiug  his  own  opinions,  but, 
what  is  far  more  extraordinary,  of  enlightened  toleration  to 
all  those  who  might  conscientiously  difier  from  him  in  matters 
of  faith. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Luthei',  it  is  necessary  to  consider  him  in  two 
principal  points  of  view.  First,  as  an  opponent  to  the 
hauglity  assumptions  and  gross  abuses  of  the  Roman  see;  and 
secondly,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  over  which  he  may 
be  said  to  have  presided  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1546, 
an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  former  capacity 
we  find  him  endeavouring  to  substitute  the  authority  of  reason 
and  of  scripture  ibr  tliat  of  councils  and  of  popes,  and  con- 
lendtDg  for  the  utmost  latitude  in  the  perusal  and  construction 
«f  the  sacred  writings,  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  could  not  be 
chainetl,  but  were  open  to  the  interpretation  of  every  in- 
dividuaL  For  this  great  and  daring  attempt  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified.  A  consciousness  of  hia  own  integrity,  and  the 
uaturul  intrepidity  of  hia  mind,  enabled  him  not  only  to  brave 
the  most  violent  attacks  of  liis  adversai-ies,  but  to  treat  them 
with  a  degree  of  derision  and  contempt  which  seemed  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  liis  cause.  Fully  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  his  undertaking,  he  looked  with  equal 
eyes  on  all  worldly  honours  and  distinctions;  and  emperors 
and  pontiffs  and  kings  were  i-egarded  by  him  as  men  and  as 
equals  who  might  merit  his  respect  or  incur  his  resentment, 
according  as  they  were  inclined  to  promote  or  obstruct  hia 
views.'"     Nor  was  he  more  firm  against  the  stem  voice  of 
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mitlionty  tlmn  ngainst  the  falandishmenltt  of  tiattcry  ttiid  the 
softciuDg  influence  of  real  or  of  pretended  frieadship.  The 
viu'ious  attempts  which  were  niadt  to  induce  him  to  relax  in 
his  (ipposilion,  w^cm  in  funeral  to  Imve  corilirmed  rather  than 
sbaken  his  resolution,  and  if  at  any  time  lie  sliowed  a  dis- 
jKisition  towards  oonciliatorj' measures,  it  ivas  only  a  symptom 
that  his  opposit  joii  would  soon  be  carried  t^j  a  ;3;reatcr  extreme. 
The  waiTTith  of  his  temperament  seldom,  however,  prevented 
the  exercise  oi'  his  judgment,  and  the  vai'ious  measures  to 
which  he  resorted  for  securing  popularity  to  liis  cause  were 
the  rosidt  of  a  thorough  kuowled^rc  of  the  great  principles  of 
human  natinv.  and  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times  in  which 
lie  lived.  The  injustice  and  absurdity  of  rcgortiiig  to  violence, 
inst«&d  of  convincing  the  iniderstaiiding  by  argmuent,  were 
ftihown  by  him  in  the  Ktronge.*<t  light.  Before  the  iiDi>erial 
diet  he  asserted  his  own  private  opiniuu,  founded,  a--*  he  con- 
tended, on  reason  and  scripture,  aj^aiast  all  the  authuritie:)  of 
the  Roman  cluirch;  and  tlie  important  point  which  he  inces- 
santly laboured  to  establish  was  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  faitli.  To  the  defence  of  this  proposition,  he  was 
lit  all  tinges  read^-  to  devote  his  learning,  his  talents,  Ms  repose, 
his  cliaraeter,  and  his  life;  and  the  great  and  imperishable 
merit  of  tliis  reformer  consists,  in  his  having  demonstnited  it 
by  such  arguments  a.s  neither  the  efforts  of  his  adversaries 
nor  his  own  subsequent  conduct  have  been  able  either  to  refute 
or  invalidate . 

As  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  the  character  of  1/uther 
appears  in  a  very  different  light.  After  having  effected  H 
separation  from  the  sec  of  Komc,  there  yet  rcmiiined  the  still 
more  tlifficult  task  of  establishing  such  a  system  of  religious 
faith  and  worship  a.s  without  admitting  the  exploded  doctrines 
of  the  papal  cJiureh,  would  prevent  tliat  licentiousness  -whicli 
it  was  supposed  woidd  be  the  consequence  of  a  total  absence 
of  all  ecclesiastical  rcstraints.  In  this  task,  Luther  engaged 
with  a  resolution  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  braved  the 
authority  of  the  Romish  church;  but  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  in  the  one  instajice  he  effected  his  purjiose  hy 
strenuously  insisting  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  ia 
matters  of  faith,  whilst  in  the  other  he  succeeded  by  lajong 
down  new  doctrines,  to  which  he  expected  that  all  those  who 
espoused  his  cause  should  iinpUcitly  snbmit.    Tlie  opinions  of 
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Luther  on  certain  points  were  fixed  and  unalterable.  Tbr 
most  imporUnt  of  these  were  ilie  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  justification  of  mankind  by  faitU 
alone.  Whoever  assente<l  not  to  these  propositions  was  not 
of  his  church;  and  although  he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to 
make  use  of  arguments  from  Scripture  for  the  defence  of  his 
tcoct:^  yet  when  these  proved  insufficient,  he  sehloni  heifitated 
to  resort  to  more  violent  measui'cs.  This  wns  fully  exempli* 
fied  in  his  conduct  towards  his  friend  Carlostwlt,  who  not 
being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
tranaubstantintion  ami  that  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament,  bad,  like  ZuingUus,  adopted  the  idea  that  the 
bread  and  the  wine  were  only  the  symbols,  and  not  the  actual 
substance  of  the  Ixxly  and  blood  of  Christ.*  Luther,  howevtr, 
m:untained  his  opinion  witli  the  utmost  obstinacy;  the  dispute 
became  the  subject  of  several  violent  publications,  until 
Luther,  who  was  now  supported  by  the  secular  power,  ob- 
tained the  banishment  of  Carlostadt,  who  was  at  length 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  earning  Ms  bread  by  his  daily 
labour.t  The  unaccommodating  adherence  ofLuther  to  tliis 
opinion  placed  also  an  eflectual  bar  to  tlie  union  of  the 
Helvetic  and  German  refoi-niers;  and  to  such  an  uncharitable 
extreme  did  he  curry  his  resentment  against  those  who  denied 
the  real  presence,  that  he  refused  to  admit  the  Swiss  and  the 
German  cities  and  states  which  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Zuinglius  and  Bucer,  into  the  confederacy  for  the  defence  of 
the  protcstant  church;}  choosing  rather  to  risk  the  total 
destruelion  of  his  cause  than  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
nf  tliose  who  did  not  concur  with  him  in  every  particular 
article  of  belief. 

Nor  did  Luther  adhere  less  pertinaciously  to  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  of  justilication  by  faith  alone,  than  to 
that  of  tlic  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist.'**  In  support  of 
these  opinions  he  warmly  attacked  Erasmus,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  when 
that  great  scholar  and  candid  Chi*istum  replied,  in  his 
Hyperfupisles,  Luther  increased  his  vehemence  to  scurrility 
and  abuse.     ^'That  exasperated  viper,  Erasmus,"  says  he. 
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"  has  again  attacked  me;  what  eloquence  will  the  vainglorious 
aniinal  display  in  the  overthrow  of  Lutber!'*  *  In  detending 
his  opinion  as  to  the  nlUsufficietiey  of  faith,  he  suffered  him- 
self  to  be  carried  to  a  still  further  extreme;  and  after  having 
vindicated  his  doctrines  againiit  councils  and  pope«  and 
father?,  he  at  length  impeached  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
apostles,  asserting  that  the  Epistle  of  James,  in  which  the 
necessity  of  good  works  to  a  i>erf€ct  faith  is  expressly  stated 
wid  beautifully  ii]u.stratcd,  waj*,  in  comparison  with  the 
writings  of  I'eter  and  of  Paul,  a  mere  book  of  straw.'-' 

Tt  would  too  ffti'  exceed  the  necessary  limits  of  these  pages 
to  dwell  upon  the  dissensions  to  which  this  inflexible  adhe- 
rence of  Luther  to  certain  opinions  gave  rise,  or  on  the 
severity  with  which  he  treated  those  who  unfortunately  liap- 
pened  to  believe  too  much,  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  little,  on  the 
other,  and  could  not  wiUk  steadily  on  the  hair-breadth  line 
whicli  he  had  prescribed.  Without  attributing  to  the  con- 
duct of  Luther  all  those  calamities  which  a  diversity  of  reli- 
gious opinions  occasioned  in  Eui-ope,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which  thousands  of  inno- 
ccni  and  conscientious  persons  were  put  to  death,  many  of  them 
with  the  most  horrid  torment^  for  no  other  reason  tlmn  a 
firm  adherence  to  those  doctrines  wliich  appeared  to  them  to 
be  lrue,f  it  is  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  remark  the 
■wonderful  inconsistency  of  the  himian  mind,  which  the  cha- 
racter uf  Luther  so  strongly  exemplifie.**,  MTiilst  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  nAsei*ted 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  with  the 
confidence  and  courage  of  a  martyr;  but  no  soonei-  had  be 
freed  his  followers  from  the  chains  ofjiapaJ  domination,  than 
he  forged  others,  in  many  respects  equally  ijitoleraUe,  and  it 
was  the  employment  of  his  latter  years  tu  counteract  the 
beneficial  eflfects  prudiice^l  by  Mii  former  labours.  The  great 
example  of  freedom  wljich  he  Iiad  exhibited  eould  not,  how- 
ever, be  so  soon  forgotten,  mid  mimy  who  Lad  thrown  off 
the  authority  of  the  Romish  see  refused  to  submit  their 
eonaciences  to  the  conti-ol  of  a  monk  who  had  arrogated  to 

•  tAUh.  ap.  Melcliior  Admii.  in  \'Un  LnUKn.  6U.  Lmlif  r  nUi>  ftccused 
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Ep.  xxi.  Kp.  41. 
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imself  the  sole  right  of  expounding  those  script  ui^  which 
had  conteaded  were  opeu  to  alL     The  moderation  and 
dour  of  Melanctbon  in  some  degree  mitigated  the  severity 
of  hi^  doctrine^s;  but  the  example  of  Luther  descended  to  his 
followers,  and  the  uncbaritable  Bpirit  evinced  by  the  Lutlierou 
doctors,  in  prescribing  the  articles  of  their  ftuth,  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  just  and  severe  reprehension.*     Happy 
indeed  had  it  been  for  mankind  had  this  great  reformer  dis- 
ivered,  tbat  between  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  obedience 
lero  can  be  no  medium;    that  he  who  rejects  one  kind  of 
lOman  authority  in  matters  of  reUgion  is  not  likely  to  gnbmit 
to  another;  and  tliat  there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  nor  a 
more  odious  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  un  individual}  than 
officiously  and  unsolicited  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  inter- 
urse  tbat  subsists  between  him  and  his  God. 
As  the  progress  of  literature  had  concurred  with  other 
cnnses  in  giving  rise  to  the  Keforraation,  so  tliat  great  event  ■ 
produced  in  its  turn  a  striking  eflect  on  the  studies  mid  the 
taste  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  reformers,  and  especially  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  were  men  of  sound  learning  and  uncoumion 
dustry:  and  the  latter,  in  particular,  if  he  had  not  engaged 
in  the  Ueforraation  and  devoted  liimself  to  theological  studies, 
■would  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  best  critics  and  most 
elegant  scholars  of  the  age.     In  the  Latin  tongue,  Luther 
was  a  great  pro6cient;  but  his  style,  though  expressive  and 
masculine,  has  little  pretensions  to  elegance,  and  appears  to 
he  better  calculated  for  invective  and  abuse  than  for  the 
caUn  tenour  of  regular  composition*     lie  had   a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  as  appears  by  his  ti*anslation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  executed  during  his  solitude  in 
his  I'atr/ios,    iind   published    shortly  afterwards.       He    also 
undertook  the  study  of  the  Hebrew;  a  task  of  no  inconsider- 
able difficulty;  but  which,  however,  he  had  the  resolution  to 
innnount.     The  intercourse  that  subsisted  between  Iiim  and 
other  reformers,  particularly  ZuingUus,  Bucer,  Reuchlin, 
nd   Hutten,  and  the  controversies  in  which  he  engaged,  as 
ell  vrith  these  as  with  the  supporters  of  the  Romish  diurch, 
colled  forth  exertions  beyond  what  the  more  tranquil  spirit  of 
literature  could  have  inspired.     The  ancient  authors  began 
not  only  to  be  studied  for  the  charms  of  their  composition, 
bat  were  called  in  as  aux'diai'iea  by  the  contending  parties. 
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wIjo,  by  affecting  an  intimate  acquamtancc  with  the  writers  of 
aDtiquity,  supiKtsod  that  they  gave  additional  credit  to  their 
own  cau:!e;  aud  the  period  wliieh  immediately  succeeded  the 
Kefonitatioii  wfij*  tlitit  in  wliicU  Kijrnpe  saw  the  luminai7  of 
classical  learning  at  a  higher  nwridiaii  than  at  any  time  either 
before  or  since.     For  some  time  the  irjijMH'tnnt  discussions 
whici)  took  place,  in  both  political  and  eeclesia-^tical  concern!?, 
afforded  ample  topics  tor  the  exercise  of  that  eloqncnce  and 
facility  of  composition  which  were  tJicn  bo  generally  extended; 
but  as  the  coutesls  of  the  pen  gave  way  to  those  of  the  sword, 
and  subjects  of  great  and  general  interest  were  neglected  as 
useless,  or  prohibited  as  dangerous,   a  new  style  of  writing 
arose,  lite  u  weak  scion  from  tlie  root  of  a  tree  felled  by  the 
axe,  which  ill  compensates  by  elegance  of  form  and  luxuriance 
of  foliage  for  the  loss  of  the  more  majestic  trunk.     To  this* 
state  of  literature  the  great  Lord  Bacon  has  alluded,  in  what 
he  denominates   "  delicate  learning,"*    the   introduction   of 
which  he  attributes  to  tlie  effects  of  the  Reformation,  which 
ocaisioiied  the  "admiration  of  ancient  authors,  the  hate  of  tlie 
sehoolnien,  the  exact  study  of  language?;,  and  the  efiicacy  of 
preaching;"  the  four  causcf^  that,  according  to  him.,   brought 
in  "an  affectionate  study  of  eloquence  and  copia  of  speech, 
which  then  began  to  flourish.    Tins,'*  says  he,  "  grew  speedily 
to  an  excess;  for  men  began  to  hunt  more  after  words  than 
matter,  and  more  alter  the  choiceness  of  the  phrase,  and  the 
round  and  clean  composition  of  thescnteuce,  and  the  sweet  falling 
of  the  clausi.'s,  and  ihe  varying  and  illustration  of  their  works 
with  tropes  and  Jignres,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  woiili 
of  subject,  soundness  of  ai-gument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth 
vi'  judgment.     Then  grew  the  tlowing  and  watiM-y  vein  of 
0.soriii3,  the  Portugal  bishop,  to  be  in  price;  then  did  Sturmins 
spend  such  infmite  and  curious  pains  upon  Cicero  the  orator, 
and  Ilermogencs  tlie  rhetorician,  besides  Ida  own  books  of 
]H;riods,  and  imitation,  and  the  like.     Then  did  Car,  of  Cam* 
bridge,  aud  Ascham,  with  their  lectures  aud  writings,  almost 
deify  Cicero  and  Oemosthenes,  and  allure  all  young  men  that 
were  studious  unto  lliat  delicate  and  polished  hind  of  leannng. 
Then  did  Erasmus  take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo. 
Decern  armos  consttmpsi  in  legcndo  Cicerone  ;  and  the  echo 
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Axuwcred  in  Greek,  QNE,  Asine.     ften  grew  the  learning  of 
the  schoolmen  to  be  utterl)^  Jespiaed  as  barbamiis.     In  sum, 
[the  whole  indination  and  bent  of  those  times  was  rather  to- 
j-wards  copia  than  weiglit." 

Nor  wft:i  thu  rf.tbrniation  of  religion  favourable  in  itis  eon- 
fiequenres  to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  ■which  extending 
themselves  from  Italy,  had  now  begun  to  be  cultivated  with 
great  attention  in  other  part.s  of  Europe.  The  effect  of  tiiis 
struggle  was  to  call  otf  the  public  attention  fi*om  these  .studies, 
as  useless  and  iusigniticant,  and  to  fix  it  on  those  more  im- 
portant discussions  which  were  supposed  so  nearly  to  affect 
both  the  temporal  and  eternal  bappiness  of  mankind.  But 
the  injurious  consequences  of  the  Reformation  on  the  arta 
I  were  yet  more  direct.  Before  this  event,  the  Roman  religion 
'had  not  only  relinquished  its  hostiUty  to  the  productions  of 
the  chLsel  or  the  pencil,  but  had  hocome  the  fostcr-mothei* 
of  these  pursuits,  and  supplied  the  noblest  and  most  inter- 
testing  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  thoir  powers.  The  artist, 
who&e  labours  were  associated  with  the  religion  of  his 
country,  enjoyed  a  kind  of  sacred  character,  and  a?  his  com- 
pensation was  generally  derived  from  piinces  and  pontifig, 
from  munificent  ccclesiasticsj  or  rich  monastic  institutions, 
the  ample  reward  which  he  obtained  stimulated  both  himself 
and  others  to  further  exertions.  To  the  complete  success  of 
the  artist,  a  favourable  concurreuee  of  oxtmneous  circum- 
stances is  often  necessary,  and  the  mind  already  impressed 
with  religious  awe  by  tlio  silence  and  f;Lilemnity  of  the  cloister 
or  the  catlicdral,  dwells  with  additional  interest  on  represent- 
ations alrr-ady  in  unison  with  its  feelings,  and  which  exem- 
plify in  tlic  most  striking  manner  the  objects  of  its  highest 
admiration  and  rospciit.  Even  the  opportunity  afforded  the 
artist,  of  a  spacious  repository  for  his  proiluctions,  where  they 
were  likely  to  remain  secure  for  ages,  and  where  they  might 
be  seen  with  (;very  ailvantage  of  position,  were  circumstances 
highly  favourable  to  his  success.  The  tendency  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  to  deprive  him  of  these  benefits,  to  exclude  his 
productions  from  the  place  of  worship,  as  profane  or  idola- 
trous, to  compel  him  to  seek  his  subjects  in  the  colder  pages 
of  history,  and  his  i>atrons  among  secular  and  less  wealthy 
individuals.     Tliis  effect  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  be  attri- 

Ibutcd  to  the  opinions  or  the  instigation  of  Luther  himself,  aa 
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worn 

necessaiy 


to  those  of  his  over-zealous  followers,  who 
far  beyoDil  what  he  conceived  to  be  ei 
expedient.  During  his  retreat  at  hie  Pafmos,  hia  dis(nple 
Carlostadt,  in  a  paroxysm  of  religious  enthusiasm,  had  ordered 
the  images  and  representations  of  the  »nints  in  the  church  of 
Wittemberg  to  be  destroyedj  a  ctrcunutance  of  which 
Luther  was  no  sooner  Infurmcd,  than  he  quitted  his  retire- 
ment without  the  knowledge  of  his  patron,  tlio  elector,  and 
hastening  lo  Wilteinberg,  effectually  checked  the  further  pro- 
ceedings of  Cnrlostadi  and  his  adlierents.*  From  the  Bcnti- 
meats  of  Luther  on  this  head,  as  exprest'eil  in  various  parts 
of  his  works,  it  appears  that  he  concei^'ed  such  representations 
might  be  tolerated,  provided  they  were  not  regarded  as  objects 
of  worship;  although  he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
merit  iu  encouraging  them,  and,  with  true  sectarian  spirit, 
thought  the  cost  of  them  would  be  better  applied  to  the  use  of 
(he  brethren^^^  The  opinion  of  Ei-asmus  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects*  was  much  more  Libei*al.  "  They  who  have  attacked 
the  images  of  saints,"  says  lie,  "  although  with  immoderate  zenl, 
have  had  some  reason  for  their  conduct,  for  idolatry,  that  is, 
the  worship  of  images,  is  a  horrible  crime;  and  although  it 
be  now  abolished,  yet  the  arts  of  Satan  arc  always  to  be 
guarded  against.  But  when  we  reflect  that  statuary  and 
painting,  formerly  regarded  as  liberal  arts,  ore  a  kind  of 
silent  poesy,  and  have  often  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind beyond  that  produced  by  the  most  accomplished  orator, 
it  might  Iiave  been  well  to  have  corrected  their  superstition 
without  destroying  their  utiUty.  I  could,  indeed,  wish,  that 
the  wails  of  all  public  places  were  decorated  with  repnatenta- 
tions  of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ,  expressexl  in  a 
becoming  maimer.  But  as  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of 
Africa,  that  in  places  of  worship  nothing  should  be  recited 
but  the  scriptural  canons,  so  it  would  be  proper  that  no  sub- 
jects should  be  exhibited  in  such  places,  excej>t  such  as  the 
scriptural  caiiotis  supply.  In  the  jwrches,  vcstibulee^  or 
cloisters,  other  subjects  might  be  repix'sented,  takc-n  from  com- 
mon history,  eo  that  they  inculcated  good  morals:  but  absurt], 
obscene,  or  seditious  pictures,  should  be  banished  nut  only 
icQva  churclieu  but  from  nil  habitations;  and  ns  it  is  a  kind 
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of  blasphemy  to  pervert  the  sacred  writings  to  profane  and 
wanton  jests,  so  those  painters  dosen-o  to  be  punis!ied,  who, 
when  they  represent  subjects  from  the  holy  scriptures,  mingle 
with  them  their  own  improper  and  ridieulouR  invontious.  If 
they  wish  to  indulge  their  folly,  lot  them  rather  seek  for 
thor  subjeeta  in  Philostratws;  although  the  annals  of  heath- 
enism uHbrd  many  lessons  which  ipay  be  exhibited  with 
great  utility."*  That  obscrvationa  so  rational,  and  from 
which  Luther  himself  would  sran^ely  have  dissented,  have 
not  been  sutticient  to  prevent  The  almost  total  exehisioii  of 
picturesque  representations  from  the  reformed  churches,  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted;  not  only  as  bein^  an  irreparable 
ii^ury  to  the  arts,  but  as  deprivlnj^  the  people  of  a  mode  of 
iiutruetion  not  less  culculut^d  to  interest  their  f^^Ungs  and 
cite  their  piety  than  that  which  is  conveyed  by  means  of 
Whether  mankind  in  any  stale  of  society  wei*o  ever 
►  ignorant  as  to  make  thitse  visible  representations  the  aetual 
'objects  of  their  adoration  mny  well  be  doubted,  but  nt  all 
erents  there  can  now  be  no  danger  of  such  an  error  in  the  most 
Ditinformcd  part  of  Europe;  and  it  may  yet  be  hoped  that  as 
the  spirit  of  bigotry  declines,  rrligion  may  be  allowed  to  avail 
herself  of  every  aid  which  may  engage  her  admirers,  illustrate 
her  precepts,  or  enforce  her  laws. 

TliR  efl'ects  produced  by  the  Retormation  nn  the  political 
and  moral  state  of  Kuropc  are  of  a  much  more  important 
nature.  The  destruction  «'f  the  authority  of  thu  Koniiah  hoc 
throughout  many  flourishing  and  many  rising  nations,  whilst 
it  fi-ced  the  monarch  fi*om  the  imperions  interposition  of  an 
arrogant  pontiff,  released  the  people  from  that  oppressive  and 
Qdefined  obedience  to  a  foreign  power  which  exhausted  their 
Rnlth,  impeded  their  enjoyments,  and  interfered  in  all  their 
omestie  coneerns.  The  abolition  of  the  odious  and  absurd 
titutions  of  monastic  life,  by  which  great  numbei-s  of  jjer- 
1009  were  restored  to  the  common  purposes  of  society,  infused 
fred)  vigour  into  those  states  which  embraced  the  o]>inion3  of 
the  reformers;  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  and  ajiostolic 

Cof  the  Christian  church,  in  allowing  the  pricstliood  to 
',  was  a  circumtttance  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the 
s  and  manners  of  the  age.     Tu  this  may  be  uddnd  the 
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destruction  of  many  barbarout^,  absurd,  and  superatitioua 
dc^mas,  by  which  the  pi'ople  were  induced  to  believe  that 
crimes  coutd  be  commuted  tor  money,  and  dispensutiom  pur- 
chnsed  even  for  the  premeditated  commission  of  sins. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  advantage  derived  from 
the  Relomiatioa  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  example  of 
freedom  of  ini|uiry  which  was  thus  exhibited  to  the  world, 
and  wbicli  has  produced  itn  incnlculnble  effect  on  the  state 
and  condition  of  riiankirnl.  Tlmt  liberty  of  ojilnion,  which 
was  at  first  exercised  only  ou  religious  siibjeets,  was,  by  a 
natural  and  unavoidable  progress,  soon  cxtentled  to  those  of  a 
political  nature.  Thivughout  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rojie,  civil  and  rehgious  hberty  closely  accompanied  eacli 
other;  and  their  inlmbitonla,  in  adopting  measures  which 
seemed  to  them  necessary  to  secure  eternal  happiness,  have 
at  Ittait  obtained  those  temporal  advantages  which,  in  many 
instauees,  have  amply  repaid  them  for  their  sacrifices  and 
their  labours. 

That  these  and  similar  benefits  were,  however,  in  a  great 
d^ree  counterbalanced  by  the  clrcjidful  animosities  to  which 
the  Reformation  gave  rise,  aw  well  Ijctween  the  reformers  and 
the  adtitrents  to  the  ancient  discij>line  as  between  the  diffe- 
rent denominations  of  the  reformed  churches,  cimnot  be  deiiied; 
and  th(?  nnnaU  of  Europe  exhibit  a  drejidiul  picture  of  war. 
desolation,  and  massacre,  occasioned  by  the  various  struggles 
of  the  contending  parties  for  the  defence  or  the  establish- 
ment of  their  respective  opinions. ^'^  Whoever  adverts  to  the 
cruelties  exercised  on  the  Anabaptists,  the  Socinians,  and 
various  other  sects  of  ChristiariR,  M'ho  differ  in  some  abstruse 
or  controverted  points  from  the  established  churches;  who- 
ever surveys  the  criminal  code  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calviu- 
iatic  nations  of  Kurope,  and  observes  the  punishments  de- 
nounced against  those  who  may  dare  to  dissent,  although  upon 
the  sinccrest  conviction,  from  the  established  creed,  and  con- 
siders the  dangers  to  whicii  they  are  exposed  in  some  countries, 
and  the  disabilities  by  which  they  are  stigmatized  and  oppressed 
in  others,  must  admit,  that  the  important  object  whjch  the 
friends  and  promoters  of  rational  liberty  had  in  view,  has 
hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  accomplished,  and  that  the 
human  mind,  a  slave  in  all  agea,  has  rather  diauged  its  master 
than  freed  itself  from  its  servitude. 


J 


IEmn  iueident  lo  nn  early  ntate  of  societj — Writings  of  Aristotle — Hiriif 
docrriiinB  of  Plntn — CommenLDLtura  on  tlie  pliilosopliy  of  the  onrients— 
,  Niceolo  Lconico  Tomeo— I'ietro  Poiuponazzo — Agoslino  N'ifo— G  ioviin- 
Franceaeo  Pico — ^Slmly  of  tiatitruJ  |iliiloHiop}iy — Attempts  loirards  (Le 
refornmliou  of  the  cideiidttr — Di^ccwries  in  the  East  ami  We^t  Jtidies — 
Papnl  grnnts  of  forcijjii  jmrts- — ^t'otifieqiienros  of  tho  new  dis^covericft— 
Unmone  inlerfcrenre  of  Leo  X.— Stiitly  of  natural  historj' — 'Moriil  plii- 
lofiopliy — Malleo  Bosho — Puutaiio — Hih  trcatit^e  "  Up  Principe" — His 
work  "  De  Ohedifntia,"  and  oth«r  itritiugs — BiLldnssnre  Cn&li^tinne— 
His  "Libro  del  rort«giano"— NotcI  wrilers — Mitteo  Bandello— Ftetro 
Arrtiuo.  -f 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  mankind^  when  they  begin  to  culti- 
vate tlieir  intellectual  powers,  have  generally  turned  their 
first  iLttentiou  tuwurds  thu^H^  absti'Ui^c  and  spccidativc  studies, 
which  are  the  most  tUfficult  of  comprehension  and  the  most 
remote  from  their  present  state  and  condition.  This  is 
the  natural  result  of  that  inexperience  whieh  is  comraon- 
to  an  early  or  unimproved  state  of  society.  Ignorant  of  that 
which  relates  to  their  ininiwliate  well-being,  they  iittempt  to 
n»i  into  the  realms  of  immaterial  exlstentie;  ur,  if  the  luwsuf 
nature  engage  tiicir  notice,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  some 
higher  purpose.  The  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be 
considered  as  a  study  not  deserving  of  their  attention,  were  it 
not  believed  to  unfold  to  them  the  secrets  of  futurity;  and 
the  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  are 
disrejfarded,  except  wlien  they  are  supposed  to  exhibit  striking 
prodigies,  or  to  produce  miraculous  effects.'  Hence,  it  has 
been  the  most  diiRcuIt  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  divest 
itself  of  absurdity  and  of  error,  aud  to  quit  its  sublime  flights 
for  the  plain  and  palpable  inductions  of  reason  and  common 
sense;  and    hence  the  due  estimation  of  our   own   powers. 
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although  it  be  of  all  ocieneeB  the  most  important,  is  generally 
the  latest  acquired. 

In  correcting  these  errors  of  early  times,  the  ancients  had 
made  a  coiiriidenible  jiraj^ress;  but  on  the  revival  of  letters, 
that  second  infancy  of  mankind,  the  powers  of  the  human  in- 
tellect were  not  so  fi-eqnently  employed  on  eubjeets  of  real 
utility  as  in  the  investigalion  of  the  most  difficult  or  unin- 
telligible propoHitions.  The  writings  of  Aj'istotle,  which  had 
iirst  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabiant), 
afforded  tlie  grejitest  abundance  of  subjects  of  this  nature,  and 
Le  therefore  became  the  universal  favourite.  The  study  of 
his  works  superseded  the  study  of  nature;  and  as  few  topics 
were  left  untouclied  by  hla  vigorous  and  enterprising  geniaa, 
he  was  not  only  resorted  to  as  the  general  authority  on  all 
subjects  of  science  and  of  literature,  but  produced  a  consider- 
able effect  on  tlie  theological  tenets  of  the  times.  The  su- 
periority and  influence  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  sclioolmen,  he 
had  for  !^o  many  ages  maintained,  were  at  length  diminished 
by  the  rival  system  of  Plato,  and  the  dominion  which  he  had 
so  long  exercised  over  tlie  liuinan  intellect  was  now  divided 
between  him  und  liis  sublinier  opponent;  this  eii'cumfltance 
may  be  considered  rather  as  a  compromise  between  the  rule's 
than  as  an  aherntion  in  the  condition  of  those  who  were  still 
destined  to  oliey.  The  metaphyj^ieal  doctrines  of  Plato  were 
as  remote  fratn  the  business  of  real  life  and  the  simple  induc- 
tion of  facts  as  those  of  Aristotle.  It  is  not,  however,  wholly 
improbable  that  mankind  derived  some  advantiige  from  this 
event.  In  dividing  their  altegiance,  it  occasionally  led  them 
to  think  for  tlieniaelveSj  and  perhaps  induced  a  suspicion  that, 
as,  in  opposing  systems,  both  leaders  could  fiot  be  right,  so  it 
waa  possible  that  both  of  them  might  be  wrong. 

This  divided  authority  was  not,  liowever,  without  its  vari- 
ations, in  which  each  of  the  contending  poities  struggled  for 
the  ascendancy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  tiHeenth  century  the 
triumph  of  Platonism  was  almost  complete.  The  vcJierable 
character  of  Bessarion,  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Ficino, 
and  t!ie  eitablistiraent  of  the  Platonic  acHdemy  at  Florence, 
under  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this  su- 
periority.*   With  the  loss  of  the  personal  influence  of  these 

■   See  I.ifti  of  Loranao,  2.\  Bd,  Sge. 


ainent  men,  its  conscquenco  again  declined;  &m\  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle,  better  understood  and  more  sedulously  incul- 
cated by  many  of  his  learned  countrymen,  again  took  the 
Imd.  The  scholars  of  the  time  devoted  themselves  with  great 
earnestness  to  the  task  of  translating,  illustrating,  or  defend- 
ing his  writings,  which  now  began  to  be  freed  from  the  vi- 
sionary subtilties  of  the  Arabian  commentators,  and  were 
stadicd  and  expounded  in  their  original  language.  The  first 
native  Italian  who  attempted  this  arduons  ta^k,  was  Niccolo 
Leonico  Tomeo,  a  disciple  of  Demetrius  Clialcondyles,  and  a 
distin^ished  professor  of  polite  letters  in  the.  nnivereity  of 
Padua,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1531,  having  taught  ut  that 
pUce  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  talents  of  Leonico  were 
not,  however,  wholly  devoted  to  this  employment.  He  v/aa 
not  less  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato  than  with 
those  of  Aristotle.  He  translated  many  plulosophical  works 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin  with  great  ele^aneo,  and  has  left 
several  treatises  or  dialogues  on  moral  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects,* altliough  they  are  now  no  longer  generally  known. 
Some  specimens  of  liis  poetry  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lectioDS  of  the  tiines.^  His  cliief  merit  consists  in  his  having 
or  a  long  course  of  years  sedulously  diffused  the  riches  of 
acient  learning  among  his  countrymen,  and  his  chief  honour 
"m  having  numbered  among  his  pupils  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  time.  The  epitaph  on  Leonico,  by  his  friend 
and  oounlrymtui.  lienibo,  is  an  elegant  compendium  of  his 
literary  and  moral  character,  and  is  highly  favourable  to 
both.* 

Another  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  at 

the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Pietro  Pom- 

pooazzo,  of  Mantua,  usually  denominated,  on  account  of  his 

diminutive  stature,  Pnvtto.     Such   was   the   estimation   in 

^_whicJi  his  services  were  held  at  this  university,  that  he  was 

^bewarded  witit  an  annual  stipend  of  thi*ee  hundred  and  seventy 

^Htucats;  yet  we  are  told,  that  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance 

^Britli  the  secrets  of  nature,  with  Aristotle,  with  Plato,  with 

^^A,vicenna,  and   with  Averrhoes,  he   had  no   knowledge   of 

either  Arabic  or  Gi-eek;  and  that  he  knew  no  more  of  Latin 

C'  had  acquired  at  school  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
his  age.*     Being  compidled,  with  the  other  professors, 
*  Spcroui,  DiAlogo  drlla  Istoriu,  ii*  in  op.  ii.  202.) 
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to  quit  PaduA,  during  tlic  unfortunate  events  of  the  war  of 
Carabray,  he  retirci  in  the  year  1510,  to  Ferrara;  where 
Alberto  I*io,  lord  of  Carjii,  and  Celio  Calcajinini,  were  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  instructions.*  In  the  year  1512,  he 
left  FeiTai*n,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  whore  he 
taught  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  At  this  city  he 
died  in  1524,  being  then  sixty-two  years  of  ago.*'*  Bandello, 
many  of  whose  novels  are  founded  on  facts  that  happened 
within  his  own  knowledf^e,  relates,  that  in  the  year  1520, 
Poniponazzo  paid  a  visit  To  Modena,  to  bR  present  at  a  public 
disputation  lield  by  his  pupil,  (iiovan-Francesco  dal  Fomo, 
and  that  the  orator,  after  having,  in  tl»n  presence  of  his  pre- 
ceptor and  of  the  inhabitants,  acquitted  liimself  with  great 
honour,  accompanied  Fomponazzo  through  the-  city,  to  point 
out  to  him  whatever  might  be  deserving  of  his  attention; 
■when  the  singular  figure,  dusky  complexion,  and  unu!«uiil 
appearance  of  tlie  philogoplier/^  attracted  tlie  notice  of  two 
Modenese  ladies,  who  seeing  him  attended  by  a  long  train  of 
respeetnblc  followers,  mistook  him  for  a  .lew  celebrating  his 
auptiali^,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  be  of  the  party.  The 
reply  which  the  novelist  has  attributed  to  Fouiponnzzo  would, 
if  authentic,  .•jutticiently  tlenionstrate  that  the  precepts  of  his 
philosophy  had  not  enahh-d  him  tu  control  his  passions  and 
regulate  hh  own  temper."  Nor  was  Fomponnzzo  less  remark- 
able for  the  peculiarity  of  liis  opinions  than  for  the  siugulai'ity 
of  his  person,  on  which  account  his  safety  was  frequcnUy  en- 
dangered, fi-om  the  persecuting  spirit  of  tlie  times.  This, 
however,  can  occasion  no  aurprisc,  when  we  find  hiiri  ansert- 
ing  in  some  of  his  works,  tJiat  all  miracles  arc  merely  the 
effect  of  imagination,  and  that  the  care  of  Providence  i»  not 
extended  to  the  transitory  concerns  of  the  present  world. 
But  the  chief  dithculties  of  Fomponazzo  were  occasioned  by 
his  book,  Ve  Immortriliiate  Animar,  in  wliich  he  is  said  pub- 
licly to  have  denied  the  inunortahty  of  the  soul.  This  dan- 
gerous opinion  excited  a  host  of  opponents,  who  impugned 
his  doctrines  and  threatened  his  person.  In  hif*  defence  he 
endeavoured  to  convince  his  adversaries  that  he  had  stated 
this  opinion,  not  as  his  own,  but  as  that  of  AristotU'j  and 
tliat  he  had  hunself  only  asserted  that  the  exiateuee  of  a  future 


•  Tizaboschi,  \i\.  i.  J*74. 


,te  could  not  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  but  must  1)0 
believcfl  on  the  authority  of  the  Christian  church,  of  which 
he  professed  himself  an  obedient  son  and  disciple.  These 
explanations  were  of  no  avail.  Tlie  ecclesiastics  of  Venice 
represented  the  book  to  the  patriarch  as  being  filled  with  the 
most  dangerous  heresies;  the  patriarch  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  secular  power;  Pimiponuzzo  was  hy  general  consent  de- 
cloi'ed  a  heretic,  and  his  book  was  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  proceedings,  his  prosecutors  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  his  book  to  Bembo,  at  Rome,  entreating  him 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  condemnation  of  its  author  by  the 
authority  of  the  holy  see;  but  neither  the  secretary  nor  the 
pontiff  were  inclined  to  treat  with  severity  a  scholar  and  a 
philosopher  who  had  advanced  a  few  bold  opinions,  not  likely 
to  engage  the  attention  of  many  followers.  Bembo  read  tiie 
liook,  and  not  finding  it  so  dangerous  as  it  was  represented 
to  be,  showed  it  to  the  master  of  the  apostolic  palace,  whose 
office  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  publications,  and  who 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion  respecting  it.  Pomponazzo  was 
therefore  released  from  the  terrors  of  persecution,  and  his 
^atitude  is  perpetuated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bembo.* 
^Whatever  were  the  real  opinions  of  this  writer,  it  is  certain 

t  he  hiiss  on  many  occasions  trcjited  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity with  no  small  degree  of  ridicule."  For  this  conduct 
he  has  endeavoured  to  apologize,  Ity  allcginp:  that  he  wrote 
only  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  whenever  the  church  had 
decided,  he  submitted  his  judgment,  and  firmly  believed  what 
was  proposed  to  him;  an  apology  which  haii  given  occasion  to 
Bo<^calini  to  introduce  Apollo  as  deciding  that  Pomponazzo- 
shoidd  stand  exculpated  as  a  man,  and  should  be  burnt  only 
as  a  philosopher,  t 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrines  of  Poniponazzo,  was  Agostino  Nifo,  a 
native  of  Sessa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  one  of  the 
learned  professors  who  had  been  engaged  by  Leo  X.  to  de- 
liver instructions  in  the  Roman  academy.  Prior  to  the 
year  loOO,  Nifo  had  fiUml  the  cliair  of  a  professor  at  Padua, 
where  he  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Avcrrhocs;  and  in  his 

*  'Cinil)oseiii,  (Ed.  Itom.  1781,)  vij.  i.  377,  in  notii. 
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treati)^  De  Inteileclu  et  Detnou^ust  had  asserted  tlie  unity  oi' 
spiritusJ  existence,  aiid  that  there  is  only  one  soul,  which 
animates  all  natui-e.  In  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  he 
was  warmly  attacked  by  the  tiieologianA  of  the  times,  and 
might  have  experienced  great  vexation,  had  not  the  candid 
and  learned  Pietro  Barozzi,  bishopof  Padua,  interfered  on  his 
behalf,  and  ulTorded  hiiti  an  o}>}>ortunity  of  correcting  such 
passagea  in  liis  work  as  were  most  objectionable.  It  was  on 
tiiis  occasion  that,  as  a  further  proof  of  his  penitence,  be 
wrote  against  the  dogma.^  of  Pomponazzo,  on  the  natare  of 
the  human  sotil.  After  having  taught  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  and  distiiiguishe*]  himself  by  the  wit  luid  vivacity  with 
which  he  seasoned  his  instructions,*  he  was  eddied  to  Rome, 
in  tlie  year  1513,  by  Leo  X.,  who  received  him  into  his  par- 
ticular favour,  honom-ed  him  with  the  title  of  count  palatine, 
and  allowed  him  to  use  the  name  and  arms  of  the  Medici ;  of 
which  privilege  he  has  accordingly  availed  himself  in  several 
of  his  works.  Tlie  chief  part  of  his  time  was  employed  in 
commenting  iin  the  remains  of  Aristotle;  hut  he  has  also 
■^vrilten  ou  varioua  subjecti^,  polilicid  and  moral.^  Notwith- 
standing his  sublime  mcditaliuna,  it  appears  that  Nifo  could 
at  time^  relax  from  his  labours,  and  coiUd  even  condescend  so 
far  as  to  render  himself  the  object  of  amusement  and  of  ridi- 
cule to  the  cardinals  and  great  men  of  the  court;  and  perhaps 
tliis  qualification  was  not  without  its  etfect  in  obtaining  for 
him  the  favour  uf  the  supreme  pontitf.  Kven  his  writings 
are  said  to  bear  nuirks  of  the  same  levity  which  distinguished 
his  conduct,  and  to  afford  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his 
philosophy  did  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  re-straint  on  those 
passions,  the  effects  of  which  were  apparent  even  amidst  the. 
ravages  of  disease  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age."* 

Upon  the  whole,  Iiowever,  it  is  iuipossible  to  obst^xve  the 
industry,  the  learning,  and  the  acuteness  which  have  been 
displayed  in  these  abstruse  speculations,  without  sincerely 
regretting  such  a  lamentable  waste  of  talents  and  of  time. 
For  what  important  discoveries  might  the  world  have  been 
indebted  to  tlie  genius  of  Giovanni  Pico,  of  Mirandnla,  if. 
instead  of  attempting  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  Plato  and 
of  Aristotle,"  he  had  devoted  himself  to  those  studies  which 
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,are  within  the  proper  limits  of  the  human  intellect.  Nor 
light  po.'jterity  liave  had  less  cnuse  to  admire  the  talents  tind 

^approve  the  indefatigable  hiboura  of  Gio  van -Francesco  Pico, 
the  nephew  of  Giovanni,  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  astray  from  the  path  of  nature  and  utility  by  the  example 
of  hia  uncle  and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  age.  WTien 
we  oonziider  the  distinguished  rimk  and  impoitunt  avocations 
of  Giuvun-Franceaco,  and  the  turbulence  and  misfortunes  of 
hid  public  life,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  aajuirements,  and 
at  the  numerous  and  learned  productions  which  have  issued 
from  his  pen.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1470,  and  was  the 
son  of  Galeotto  Pico,  lord  of  Mirondula,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  that  government.     The  ambitious   spirit  of  his   brother 

^Xfodovico,  who  hud  married  Franccsca,  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  marshal,  Gian-Giacopo  Trivulzio,  prompted  him 
to  aspire  to  the  soverei^ty;  and  in  the  year  1502.  lie,  with 
the  assistanuB  of  his  father-in-law  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
deprived  Gio  van-Francesco  of  his  dominions,  which  were  held 
bj  Lodovico  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1509.  On 
the  capture  of  Mtrandula  by  Julius  II.,  in  the  year  1511, 
that  pontitf  expelled  the  widow  and  family  of  Lodovico,  and 
restored  Giovan-Francesco  to  his  government;  but  before  he 
bad  enjoyed  his  authority  a  year,  he  was  again  driven  from 
bis  capital  by  the  French  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Trivulzio.  On  the  decline  of  the  cause  of  the  French  in 
Italy,  Giovan-Francrrt<'u  a  tliird  time  assumed  the  govern- 
ment; and  by  the  aid  of  the  cardinal  of  Gurck,  then  the 
imperial  envoy  in  Italy,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
him  and  the  cuuntcss  Fram^esca,  which  it  was  expected  had 
finally  terminated  tlieir  dissensions.  The  substantial  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  still,  however,  remained,  and  each  of  the 
partiea  complained  of  the  other  to  T-rfio  X.,  who  endeavoured, 
by  bis  influence  and  authority,  to  reconcile  thera.'''  During 
the  life  of  the  pontiff,  and  for  some  years  aftenvards,  Giovan- 
Francesco  enjnycd  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity;  but  the 
animosities  which  had  arisen  in  this  family  were  not  destined 
to  terminate,  without  exhibiting  a  horrible  trage<ly.  In  the 
ni(;ht  of  the  fifteentli  of  Octobnp,  1533,  Galeotto,  the  son  of 
^^jodovico,  entered  the  city  of  Mirandula,  at  the  head  of  a 
^H^Qsen  band  of  followers,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  palace. 
^^Alarmed  at  the  tumult,  Giovan-fVancesco  had  thrown  him- 
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eelf  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  where  he  was  scizetl  upon 
by  Galcotto,  who,  regardless  cither  of  the  ties  of  blood  or 
the  suppUcfltions  of  tbc  Tcnerable  prince,  instantly  struck  off 
his  bead.  His  eldest  son,  Alberto,  experienced  on  this  occa- 
sion a  similar  fate,  and  hh  wife  and  youngest  son  were  shut 
up  in  prison.  Such  was  the  eventful  life,  and  such  the  un- 
fortunate death,  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  learned  men, 
and  one  of  the  most  diytinj^uished  writers  of  the  age. 

The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco,  which  he  had  produced 
thirteen  years  before  his  death,  and  of  which  he  transmitted, 
a  catalogue  to  his  friend  Giraldi,  exhibit  an  nstonishing 
instance  of  the  efforts  of  human  industry.  They  embrace 
almost  every  department  of  literature  ami  of  science,  and 
every  mode  of  composition ;  [».)etr}%  theology,  antiquities, 
natural  philosophy,  morals,  and  ascetics;  letters,  orations, 
translations  from  the  Greek,  and  Iiterai*y  easays.'^  In  many 
of  his  writings  lie  has  warmly  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  and  evinced  an  extreme  admiration  of  Plato,  to 
whose  opinions  he  has  not,  however,  on  all  subjects  con- 
formed. In  his  nine  books.  De  Rentm  Pro'notione,  ho  hflB 
followed  the  example  of  his  uncle,  in  exposint;  the  impostures 
of  judicial  astrolo^';  notwithstanding  which,  in  his  life  of 
Savonarola,  he  has  displayed  a  degree,  of  credulity  scarcely 
consistent  with  a  correct  and  vigorous  mind*  Almost  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  time  have  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem, 
both  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  Sadoleti  confesses  that 
he  knew  no  sovereign  of  the  age  who  united,  like  him,  ability 
with  mffderation,  religion  with  militai*y  skill,  and  an  extensive 
knowledge  in  nil  arts  and  sciences  with  a  close  application  to 
the  cares  of  government;  nor  arc  the  applauses  of  GiraltU 
and  Calcagnini  less  honourable  to  his  character  as  a  sove- 
reign, a  scholar,  and  a  man.* 

But  if  the  Italian  scholars  in  the  infancy  of  science  wan- 
dered through  the  regions  of  iucorporeal  existence,  witltont  a 
system  and  without  a  guide,  it  might  yet  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  have  studied  with  more  success  the  appear- 
ances and  relations  of  the  visible  world,  and  have  applied 
thum  to  some  useful  end.  Cci-tain,  however,  it  is,  that  for  a 
long  course  of  ages  no  study  was  so  much  abused  to  the  pur- 
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poaes  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  &s  that  which 
pixrf*e88es  to  develop  tJie  sjstem  of  tlie  universe,  and  to  explain 
the  nature,  the  relations,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  factitious 
science  of  judicial  astrology  maintained  its  full  credit  in  Italy. 
Most  of  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  that  country 
retained  a  great  number  of  astrol<^ers  iu  their  service,  and 
did  not  venture  to  engage  in  any  undertaking  of  importance 
without  theii'  decision  and  approbation.  The  early  attempts 
of  the  Italian  scholars  to  investigate  the  real  gystem  of  tlie 
imiverse  were  weak  and  uncertain.  One  of  the  first  who 
undertook  this  task  was  Francesco  Stabili,  usually  called, 
£rom  the  place  of  hia  birth,  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  iu  his  piiem 
entitled  TJAcerha,  written  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.'* 
But  such  a  vehicle  was  not  likely  to  convey  mucli  philojKi- 
phical  information,  even  if  tlio  autlior  had  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  liis  subject.  His  opinioiiH,  which  may  at  least 
pass  for  the  opinions  ol'  the  times,  wcix',  that  the  earth  was 
a  fixed  aud  immovable  body  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens, 
from  every  part  of  which  it  was  at  an  equal  distance;  and  this 
he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  by  observing,  that  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  earth  we  view  the  stars,  ihey  appear  to  be 
equally  bright  and  numerous.'*'  He  describes  the  planets  as 
revolviii^^  in  their  orbits  round  the  earth,  and  attempts  to 
explain  tlie  eclipses  of  the  moou."^  In  accounting  for  the 
appearance  of  comets,  he  conceives  them  to  be  vapours  ema- 
nating from  the  planets,  and  to  portend  or  occasion  various 
calamities  to  the  human  race.*  But  these  iiniuiries  occupy 
only  the  first  part  of  his  work,  which  is  diviiled  into  tive 
books,  and  comprises;  numernus  Hubjeets  of  natural  and  mural 
phtlo&ophy.  The  style  of  this  writer  is  so  rude  and  bar- 
barous as  soraetimcs  to  be  .scarcely  intelligible;  ft  cireiim- 
«canceivhich  reticcts  additional  honour  on  the  superior  gcnins 
of  Dante,  of  whom  Cecco  was  the  contemporary,  and  over 
whom  he  aflects  to  triumph,  iu  having  devoted  his  writings 
to  the  investigation  of  truth,  whilst  Dante  employed  himsdf 
in  composing  fabulous  narrations;'*  representing  the  great  Flo- 
rentine us  having  at  length  lost  his  way,  and  taken  up  his 
linal  residence  in  his  own  Inferno.^^    These  faint  attempts  to 
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discuss  with  freedom  eubject't  wliich  were  supposed  to  have 
been  suflRciently  explained  in  holy  writ,  were,  however,  ob- 
sen'ed  with  great  jealousy  by  tJie  persecuting  bigots  of  the 
age,  and  the  author  of  the  Accrlw^  being  accu8e<l  of  heresy 
and  magic,  expiated  hia  ^temerity  in  the  flames.'^  In  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  another  poem  was  written 
by  Gregorio  Dati,  of  Florence,  entitled  La  Sfera  ,•*•*  which  led 
the  way  to  more  Miccef«ful  attempts.  About  the  year  1468, 
Paolo  .Toscauelli  erected  the  gnomon  in  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  and  thereby  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  the  proficiency 
which  he  had  made  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  science. 
It  appears  fi*om  the  evidence  of  Cristoforo  Landino,  in  bis 
commentary  on  Virgil,  that  Toscanelli  had  also  applied  liim- 
eelf  with  great  ililigtmce  to  the  study  of  geography.  His 
conjectures  on  the  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  Uie  East 
Indies  were  cociniunicated,  in  several  lettei-s,  to  Fei*nando 
Martinez,  canon  of  Lisbon,  and  to  the  fortunate  navigator, 
Cristofoi*o  Colombo.^'  He  also  transmitted  a  chart  of  navi- 
gation to  the  latter,  who  waa  probably  indebted  to  the 
suggestions  of  Toscanelli  for  no  small  fthare  of  his  subse- 
quent sQccess.  Towards  the  cloec  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  learned  Pontano  undertook  to  illustrate  tJie  science  of 
astronomy,  both  in  prose  and  verse:  in  tlie  former,  by  his 
iuurteen  books,  Delichus  Ca-lestihus ;  in  the  latter,  by  his  five 
books,  entitled  Urania  sivt;  de  strllis,  and  in  his  boolc,  Mete4>- 
Tftrum  ;  but  although  he  has  displayed  much  acuteuevs  in  th© 
one  and  mut-li  elegance  iu  the  other  of  these  works,  yet  ho 
has  done  little  towanl;^  the  real  promotion  of  the  j^cience;  his 
chief  object  having  been  to  ascertain  the  effects  produced  by 
the  heavenly  IkmIIcs  upon  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  Th« 
<.«lebrated  Fracastoro  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  astronomical  studies,  as  appears  from  his  treatise, 
entitled  Homo  Centricus;  and  Celio  Calcagnini,  of  Ferrajra, 
wrole  and  published  a  work  iu  Italian,  beibre  the  system  of 
Copernicus  issued  from  the  preijs,  in  lo43,  by  which  he  under- 
took to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth.*  These  laudable 
attempts  at  Improvement  aixj  not,  however,  to  be  considered 
as  detracting  from  the  glory  of  that  eminent  and  successful 
philosopher,  who  is  justly  rewarded  for  his  labours,  in  having 
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name  insepambl/  united  with  that  true  system  of  the 
universe  which  he  was  the  first  to  develop  and  erplain. 

To  the  reformation  of  the  calendar^  Leo  X.  paid  great  at- 
tention, and  endeavoured  to  accomplish  that  desirable  object 
bjr  every  effort  in  his  power.  One  of  the  lirgt  persons  who 
ventured  to  point  out  the  errors  in  the  common  mode  of  com- 
vatation,  was  an  eccle^iaMie,  named  Giovanni  di  Novara,  or 
^l^iannea  Novarienitijt,  who  presented  to  Julius  II.  a  book  on 
subject,  in  which  he  also  proposed  a  mode  of  correcting^ 
i&ezii.  As  this  waa  treated  aa  a  theological  inquiry,  the  pro- 
object  of  the  philosopher  being  to  ascertain  the  pre«it)e 
•time  for  the  due  observance  of  Gastex,  Julius  listened  to  lus 
repo'asentations,  and  invited  him  to  remain  and  pursue  his 
studies  at  Rome,  promising  tlmt  further  measures  should  be 
taken  for  carrying  his  proposal  into  effect.  After  the  death 
of  Julius,  Leo  undertook  the  task,  and  particularly  recom- 
.Viended  to  the  ecclesiastics  assembled  in  the  council  of  the 
Lateran  to  attend  to  the  correction  of  the  tables  then  in 
general  use.  He  also  addressed  himself,  in  earnest  terms,  to 
the  princifials  and  directors  of  the  Italian  academies  and  to 
many  learned  individoaU,  entreating  them  to  consider  this 
important  subject,  and  to  transmit  to  him  in  their  writings 
the  result  of  their  observations  and  researclKS.**  In  conse- 
quence of  these  measures,  several  works  were  produeed, 
whidi  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  more  effectual  efforts. 
PAuI  of  Middlcburg,  bishop  of  Fossombrone,  presented  to  the 
pontiff  a  treatise,  J)e  recta  Paseh<f.  celedrtttione,  in  twenty- 
three  books,  for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  wluch  Leo 
granted  him  an  exclusive  privilege.*  liasilio  T^pi,  a  Cis- 
tercian monk,  dedicated  tti  him  a  work,  De  Saturn  computa- 
iione  et  Diernm  itnticipatiojte,  a  manuficript  copy  of  which 
yet  exists  in  the  Nani  library,  at  Venice  ;^  and  in  tlie 
I<aurentian  library,  at  Florence,  is  preserved  a  Latin  tract  of 
Antonius  Oulciatus,  Be  KaUndarii  corrections,  also  inscrilted 
by  the  author  to  Leo  X.''*  The  early  de^th  of  the  pontifl' 
prev«nt*ti,  in  all  probability,  the  further  progress  of  these 
inquirie6t  and  it  was  not  until  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIIL. 
in  the  year  1682,  that  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  WB^ 


*  FabroiL  in  Viui  Leon.  X.  37A.    TIuh  work  was  printed  «t  Fus8ombruu<> 
(Foru  ScmprouiemuB),  in  lOlJ,  in  lb. 
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carried  into  full  effect,  and  adopted  throughout  the  catholic 
countries  of  Kurope. 

The  prufieiencj  made  in  geographical  and  astronomical 
studies  prior  to  and  during  the  pontificals  of  Leo  X.,  is  not, 
however,  so  much  to  be  collected  fi-ora  the  written  documents 
of  the  times  aa  from  the  .L!:reat  practical  uses  to  which  those 
studiet*  wei-e  applied.  I'hat  the  researches  of  tlie  early 
navigators  were  instituted  and  ju-omoted  by  luauy  of  the 
most  eminent  dcliulard  of  the  tiiues,  appeal's  from  undoubted 
evidence.  The  as.^iatance  thus  aflbrded  to  these  daring  ad- 
venturers was,  liowever,  umplj  repaid.  By  the  successful 
leault  of  their  labours,  the  form  of  tliu  ^lobe  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  wei*©  more  decidedly  ascertained. 
Nov  can  it  be  doubled  that  their  experience  liret  served  to 
establish  that  more  cori*ect  system  of  the  univer^  which  has 
since  been  fully  demonstrated.  These  diseoveries  gave  rise, 
however,  to  many  extravagant  ideas,  which  afford  a  striking 
proof  of  the  credulity  uf  the  age.  It  is  asserted  by  Monal- 
deschi,  that  the  kingdom  of  Peru  required  a  whole  year  to 
traverse  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  that  Wew 
Spaijt  way  at  least  twice  the  size  of  Peru.*  Berabo,  in  his 
history  of  Venice,  lias  also  expatiated  on  (he  productions 
of  the  new  world,  and  on  the  persons  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction  highly  aniusing.t 
The  success  which  attended  the  expeditious  to  the  eastern 
world  was  no  small  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Venetians,  who 
foresaw  in  the  new  intercourse  to  whicli  they  would  un- 
doubtedly give  rise,  the  ilpfitruction  of  that  commerce  which 
the  republic  had  »o  long  nionopoli/.ed;  but  although  the  states 
of  Italy  derived  fewer  advantage's  Irom  these  discoveries  than 
any  other  country  i»  Em-ope,  yet  it  is  observable  that  the 
persons  by  whose  courage,  skill,  and  perseverance  they  were 
made,  were  principally  Italians.-'  Crisloforo  Colombo  waa  a 
native  of  Genoa;  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  contended  with 
him  tor  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  touch  that  new- 
continent,  which  is  yet  designated  by  his  name,  wns  a  Floren- 
tine; Giovanni  Verazzbi,  to  whose  eflbrts  the  French  were 
.so  much  indcbte<l  for  their  foreign  possessions,  was  of  the 
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countiy;  and  Jolm  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  who»  under  the 
T«^3  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII..  and  Elizabeth,  rendered 
such  important  services  to  the  English  crown,  were  oT 
iVenetian  origin, 

From  the  earliest  attempts  at  discovery,  the  Roman  pontiffs 
hod  interested  themselves  with  great  earnestness  intheresnltf 
and  no  sooner  had  these  efforts  proved  successftd,  than  they 
converted  them  to  the  purpose  of  extending  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  holy  see.  A  plausible  pretext  for  this  intep^ 
ference  was  found  in  the  promised  universality  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  tlie  duty  consequently  incumbent  on  the  su- 
preme pontiff  to  watcli  over  the  pouIs  of  all  mankind.  It  waa 
upon  tills  principle  that  Eii<renius  IX.  had  made  a  formal 
grant  to  the  Portuguese  of  nil  the  counti-ies  extending  frour 
'ape  Naon  on  the  continent  of  Africa  to  the  Enat  lndie%- 
'his  grant  had  been  coulirmed  or  extended  by  the  subsequent 
bulls  of  Kicliolas  V.  and  Sixtusi  IV.  The  dissensions  which' 
arose  between  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  and  John,  king  of 
Portugal,  respecting  the  right  of  occupying  the  comitries 
newly  discovered,  were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  who.  as  ifl  well  known,  ivith  a  boldness  peculiar  to 
his  character,  directed  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  should  be 
divided  by  an  imaginary  line,  extending  from  north  to  south,^ 
and  passing  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores- 
and  Cape  A'erd  islands;  that  whatever  lands  were  discovered 
on  the  eastern  side  of  tliis  line  should  belong  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  those  on  the  west  to  the  king  of  Spain.-*" 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  year  1514,  Leo  X, 
snode  also  a  formal  concession  to  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal^ 
extending  not  only  to  ail  coimtrii'S  which  were  then  discovered, 
but  to  such  as  were  even  unknown  to  the  pontitl'  himself.  The 
Roman  see  having  thus  acquired  an  acknowledged  jurisdictiorr,- 
began  to  assume  over  the  new  world  the  same  authority  that  it 
had  long  exercised  over  the  old :  and  the  grants  thus  made  were 
accompanied  by  conditions  that  the  sovereigns  should  send 
out  priests  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity,  Tiiese  grants 
absurd  and  futileastheymaynow  appear,  were  not  without  their 
ctl'ects,  whether  beneticial  or  injurious  to  mankind.     From 

Ilbe  respect  paid  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  the  apostolic 
Bee,  they  might  prevent,  in  some  instances,  thfit  interference 
of  ditferent  nations  in  foreign  parts,  which  in  all  probability 
VOL.  tl.                                            S 
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might  have  given  rise  to  violent  and  destructive  wars  and 
defeated  the  common  object  of  both  parties.  At  the  same 
time,  the  commanders  employed  in  these  expeditions  engaged 
in  tliem  with  a  thorough  conviction,  that  in  seizing  on  a 
-newly  discovered  country  and  subjugating  its  inhabitants, 
they  were  only  vindicating  the  rights  of  their  sovereign 
and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lioly  Roman  church."' 

The  exultation  which  these  discoveries  occasioned  through- 
out Europe,  is  f^uppo^ed  to  huve  been  of  the  most  just  and 
allowable  Jund.  The  extension  of  the  bonds  of  society  to 
distant  nations  and  people  before  unknown;  the  important 
addition.-^  to  the  conveniences  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the 
1  ^reat  influx  of  riehes  wliieh  Europe  was  to  experience, 
lUlsccm  to  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  one  of  the  happiest, 
[  MS  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  d 
'  the  world.  Wlicther  an  impai-tial  estimate  would  confirm 
this  opinion  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtu'd.  In  the  decision  of 
this  question  twopoi'tiea  are  concerned;  the  native  inhabitanta 
of  the  newly  discovered  rountricSj  and  their  European  in- 
vaders. To  the  former,  the  visitation  of  a  pestilence  which 
sweeps  whole  nations  from  the  eartli,  was  not  more  dreadful 
than  the  arrival  of  their  Spanish  conquerors;  and  the  dis- 
pirited remnant  of  an  unottending  and  ■unwarllke  people  was 
destined  to  a  gradual  but  sure  extirpation  by  n  long  and 
hopelesi*  series  of  labour  and  of  suffering.  The  history  of  the 
discovery  of  America  is,  in  fact,  tlmt  of  the  destniction  of  its 
population,  and  of  the  uFurpation  of  its  territory  by  a  foreign 
pgwer.''^  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  advantages  which 
Europe  has  hitherto  derived  from  this  intercourse?  Had  the 
people  of  these  distant  shores  any  new  information  in  science, 
in  politics,  in  morals,  or  in  aits,  to  impart  to  us?  Has  the 
communication  between  the  two  countries  given  rise  to  situa- 
tions which  have  called  into  action  those  generous  propensi- 
ties and  virtuous  qualities,  on  which  alone  are  founded  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  the  human  race?  Or  has  it  nut  given 
us,  on  the  conti-ar\',  a  new  representation  of  the  deformity  of 
our  nature,  so  horrid  and  so  disgusting,  that  experience  alone 
could  have  convinced  us  of  its  reality?  The  nations  of  Europe, 
instead  of  being  tranquillized  by  prosperity  or  enriched  by  a 
new  inHux  of  wealth,  have  from  {hat  period  either  sunk  into  a 
debilitating  indolence,  or  been  roused  to  action  by  diiusenaions,  to 
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which  these  <li&coveries  have  afforded  new  causes,  and  by  which 
even  the  indignant  manus  uf  the  slaughtered  Indiana  might 
well  be  appeased.  If  we  setik  for  more  consolatory  views, 
we  must  turn  towards  a  new  people,  who  have  risen  upon 
these  ruins,  wliere  we  nmy  ilist-ern  the  orig^in  of  a  mighty 
empire,  detjtined,  perliups,  to  be  the  last  rciuge  of  freedom, 
and  to  earry  to  higher  degrees  of  excellence  those  ai'ts  and 
sciences  which  it  has  received  from  the  exhaoated  dimes  of 
Europe. 

If,  however,  tlie  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination  conspired 
with  the  lust  of  ambition  in  extending  the  conquests  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  Kurope,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Komuu  church,  that  the  first  i>ersons  who  opposed 
themselves  to  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  unoffending 
natives,  were  the  missionaries  of  the  different  orders  of  monkg, 
who  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  uf  preaching  among  tliem 
the  Christian  faith.  In  this  generous  undei'taking  the 
Dominicans  took  tlie  lead.  The  horrible,  practice  of  seizing 
upon  the  persons  of  the  native  Americans,  and  distributing 
thein  in  propoitionate  numbers  among  the  new  settlers,  to  be 
held  in  [>erpetuai  slaveiy,  was  represented  by  the  monks  of 
this  fraternity  as  wholly  inconsistent  witli  the  mild  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  subversive  of  the  great  object  of  their  own 
mis.sion.*  The  Franciscans,  without  attempting  to  justify 
these  enormities  to  their  full  extent,  opposed  themselveft  to 
the  benevolent  views  of  the  Dominicans.  Their  dissensions 
soon  reached  Europe,  and  the  supreme  pontiff'  was  resorted 
to  for  his  decision  on  this  novel  and  important  subject.  His 
eentencQ  confers  honour  on  his  memory.  He  declare*!  lliat 
iKtt  only  religion,  but  nature  herself,  cried  out  a/r^inst 
slavery.t  He  observed  witli  equal  justice  and  Irenevolcnce, 
that  the  only  mo«le  by  which  civilization  and  religious  im- 
provement could  be  extended,  was  by  the  adoption  of  mild 
and  equttAble  measures  J  J  nnd  he  employed  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  prevail  on  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  repress  the 
ovarice  and  feroeity  of  tlie  new  settlers,  in  the  countries  sub- 
jected to  his  authority,^  On  this  occasion  the  humane  and 
in(tofatigable  ecclesiastic,  Bartolommeo  de  las  Caaas  made  the 
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moet  strenuous  and  persevering  cffbrta  for  the  relief  of  the 
unhappy  objects  of  colunial  oppression;  but  the  errors  of  good 
men  are  eonietimcs  more  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  mankind 
tliun  the  crimes  of  the  wicked;  and  the  expedient  which  lie 
ppojjosed,  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  Americans  by 
enslaving  and  trnnsporting  the  natives  of  Africa,  has  given 
rise  to  still  greater  calamities  than  those  which  it  was  in- 

TtcBded  to  remedy.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries^ 
some  ctforts  have  been  made  to  remove  this  reproach,  which, 
if  successlal,  would  have  displayed  the  jjreatcst  triumph  of 
virtuous  princijilc  ever  yet  exhibited  to  the  world.  But  the 
guilt  of  80  many  ages  is  not  likely  to  be  expiated  by  repent- 
ance; and  the  course  of  Pi-ovidence  seems  too  plainly  to  in- 
dicate, that  a  practice  begim  in  rapacity  and  injustice  can 
only  terminate  in  revenge,  in  horrors,  and  in  blood. 

If,  however,  the  benefits  that  might  Iiave  been  derived 
from  the  great  event.-?  before  referred  to,  have  in  general 
been  either  neglected,  or  perverted  to  the  most  injurious  pnr- 

)  poses;  yet  the  diseoverii.'S  made  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  world,  opened  a  new  field  of  speculation  and  instruc- 
tion, which  has  been  cultivated  by  the  labours  of  succeeding 
times  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Besides  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  globe,  which  was  thus  obtaiiietl,  it  is 
certain  tliat  the  great  diversity  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  productions,  obsened  in  regions  so  remote  fi-om  each 
otiier,  and  distinguislied  by  such  a  variety  of  temperature,  of 
soil,  and  of  climate,  excited  the  desire  of  examining  their 
nature,  their  qualitie?,  or  their  etfects.  The  progress  of  these 
studies  was  not,  however,  rapid.  The  only  motive  by  which 
the  early  navigators  were  actuated,  was  the  desire  of  gain. 
Gold,  in  its  uatuml  state,  was  the  universal  object  of  their 

■inquiiy.     "Where  this  could  not  be  obtained,  other  articles 

•■■were  sought  for,  which  might  be  converted  to  the  greatest 
profit:  and  the  most  beautiful,  or  tlie  most  fiur}>rising  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  were  regarded  only  as  they  might  be 
converted  into  advantageous  objects  of  merchantlisc.  The 
study  of  nature  in  licr  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
although  of  all  otliers  the  most  obvious  and  ffiraple,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  last  which,  in  the  rise  of  learning,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  man  liind.  After  all  the  researches 
that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  it  is  yet  probable  that 
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the  garden  of  Lorenzo  de'  MeJici,  at  Careggi,  affords  the 
earliest  inttance  of  a  collectinn  olplaiits  extemling  boyoud 
the  mere  object  of  commou  utility.  From  sevei-ul  passages 
in  the  works  of  Pontano  we  may,  liowe\"er,  discovtr  that  this 
author  devoted  himself  to  the  pnietical  study  of  nature  ;  and 
Ids  poem  in  two  books  on  the  cultivatiou  of  the  lemon,  the 
orange,  and  the  citron,  entitled,  De  Ilorfts  Hesperidum,  suffi- 
ciently demooslrates  that  he  was  acquainted  witli  some  of  the 
most  curious  opcrationa  in  horticulture.'^'-'  A  more  striking 
indication  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  occupations,  appears  in 
the  estimation  in  which  the  works  of  the  ancients  who  have 
treated  on  these  subjects  now  began  to  be  held.  The 
writings  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  had  been  translated 
into  L^atiu,  and  published  before  the  cJose  of  the  tifieenlh 
ccuturj'.  Of  the  latter,  a  new  and  more  correct  version  was 
completed  by  the  learned  M2U-ceUo  Virgilio  Adriani,  and 
publisiied  at  Florence  in  the  year  lolS.  Besides  the  varioua 
editions  of  the  natural  history  of  Pliny,  whicli  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art  of  printing  had  issued  fi*om  the  press,  and  the  illus- 
trations on  that  work  by  Ermolao,  Barbaro,  Niccolo  Leoniceno, 
and  others,^"  it  was  truushited  into  Itsdian  by  Cristoforo  Lan- 
dino,  of  norence,  and  published  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1476. 
The  decided  propensity  whit^h  now  appeared  towards  the 
cultivation  of  natural  history,  was  further  increased  by  the 
extension  of  the  theatre  on  which  it  had  to  expatiate ;  and 
the  singular  productions  of  foreign  countries,  by  exciting  the 
curiosity  of  the.  Kuropcaa  students,  led  them  to  examine  those 
ol'  their  own  with  an  intelligent  and  a  discrimiuating  eye.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  commentaries  of  Pier- Andrea  Maltioli  on 
the  six  ixioks  of  Uioscoridcs  were  first  published,  that  the 
science  of  botany  began  to  aesume  a  distinct  form,  and  to  be 
studied  as  a  separate  and  interesting  branch  of  natural  know- 
ledge. Still  more  recent  has  been  the  attention  paid  to  the 
other  departments  of  natural  history.  If  we  except  the  small 
tract  of  Paullus  Jovius,  De  Piscibus  Romanis^  published  in 
the  year  ]o24,3^  and  a  few  other  detached  and  unimportant 
trcjitises,  wc  shall  find  no  attempt  made  to  investigate  the 
history  of  animated  nature,  and  to  reduce  the  science  of 
zoology  to  a  general  system  until  the  time  of  Gessner  and  of 
Aldrovando;    the  former  of  whom  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
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latter  in  Ttal^,  devoted  their  talents  at  the  same  period  to  this 
imp<^irtant  task,  and  by  their  elaborate  works  laid  those  broad 
foundations  which  have  served  to  support  the  extensive  and 
still  inci-ea^ing  superstructure  of  subsequent  times.^ 

Nor  had  the  science  of  ethics,  that  most  important  branch 
of  knowledge,  hitherto  received  that  attention  which  its  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  concerns  of  human  life  indisputably 
demands.  Some  occaflional  parts  of  the  writings  of  Petxarca, 
and  several  of  the  treatises  and  dialo^ies  of  Pf^gio  Braccio- 
lini,  may  be  (^^onsidercd  among  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  and  to 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  society.  Before  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Matteo  liosso,  principal  of  the  monaftery 
of  Fiesolc,  had  also  undertaken  to  recommend  and  to  enforce 
various  branches  of  moral  duty  in  separate  Latin  treatises, 
written  with  great  apparent  sincerity,  and  not  without  pre- 
tensions to  perspicuity  and  to  elegance.-*^  It  may  indeed  be 
admitted  as  a  eharacterislic  of  a  ^-igorous  and  im  independent 
mind,  that  at  a  time  when  theological  subtilties  and  scholastic 
paradoxes  had  so  deeply  entangled  the  human  faculties,  this 
venerable  ecclesiastic  could  free  himself  from  their  bonds,  so 
as  to  observe,  with  a  distinct  and  penetrating  eye,  the  rela- 
tions and  connexions  of  human  life,  and  to  apply  to  their 
re-gulation  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  the  precepts  of 
genuiiiai  religion.  A  more  powerful  and  more  successful 
effort  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Pontano,  whose  prose  works 
consist  chiefly  of  treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  moral 
duty;  some  of  whidi,  as  applying  more  generally  to  the  con- 
cerns of  states  and  of  princes,  may  be  considered  as  illustrat- 
ing the  science  of  politics,  whilst  others,  relating  to  individual 
conduct,  are  intended  to  define  the  duties  of  private  life. 
Under  the  former  head  may  be  classed  his  treatise  De  Principe, 
addressed  to  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  in  which  he  has  at- 
tempted to  define  and  exemplify  the  dtities  and  conduct  of  a 
sovereign.  Thiji  piece,  written  upwards  of  twenty  years 
before  the  treatise  of  Machiavelli,  under  the  same  title  and 
on  the  saiue  subject,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  it  for  the 
sound  maxims  of  policy  which  it  professes  to  inculcate,  and 
the  noble  examples  which  it  holds  up  for  future  imitation. 
The  great  diitinetion  between  these  productions  is,  timt  in 
the  work  of  Pontano  politico  are  considered  aa  a  most  im- 


pcvrUnt  branch  of  rnoruk,  whilst  in  that  of  HachiaTelli  they 
appt!ar  to  be  merely  an  artifice  employed  to  accomplish  some 
immediate  end,  which  is  frequently  most  iujm^uus  to  him 
who  oblains  it  "  He  who  wishes  to  govern  well,"  says  Pon- 
tano,  '*  should  propose  to  himself  liberality  and  clemency  as 
the  first  rules  of  his  conduct.  By  the  former  be  will  convert 
hiB  enemies  into  (ricndg,  and  even  recall  the  treaciierous  to 
fidelity.  The  latter  will  secure  to  him  the  affection  of  all 
men,  who  will  venenite  him  as  a  divinity.  United  in  a  sove- 
reigu,  theyrtnder  him  indeed  most  like  to  God,  whose  attri- 
bute it  ia  to  do  good  to  all,  and  to  spare  those  who  fall  into 
error."* **  It  is  not^  however,  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  be  esteemed  even  humane  and  liberal,  as  it  is  to 
avoid  those  vices  which  are  considered  as  their  oppoeites.  An 
inordinate  desire  to  obtain  tlmt  which  belongs,  and  is  dear  to 
others,  13,  in  a  sovereign,  the  origin  of  great  ealamities. 
Hence  arise  proscriptions,  exiles,  torments,  executions;  and 

fhcQcc  too  it  is  often  truly  said, 
*  Ad  geaemm  Ccrcris,  sine  ctede  et  valDcre  panel 
Descendant  Regcs,  ct  sicca  morte  Tyranni-' 
^  Few  are  the  tjraDt-Iioinicides  that  go 

H  Unpierced  and  bloodless  to  the  realms  beloir. 

"What  indeed  can  be  more  absurd  in  a  sovereign,  or  less 
conducive  to  his  own  safety,  than  instead  of  displaying  an 
example  of  humanity,  to  show  himself  severe  and  arrc^ant. 
Inhumanity  is  the  mother  of  hatred,  as  haughtiness  is  of 
cruelty,  and  both  of  them  are  bad  protectors  either  of  life  or 
of  authority.''t      These  maxims  he.  confirms  by  numerous 
examples  from  ancieut  and  modem  times,  which  show  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  greatly  enliven  his  work. 
But  the  strongest  instance  that  history  ttSbrds  of  the  truth  of 
^H     these  maxims,  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  that  of  Alfonso  him- 
^H    self,  to  whom  they  were  so  ineffectually  addressed. 
^^        Of  the  other  pieces  of  Pontano,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
'  and  important,  is  his  treatise,  De  Obedientia,  in  five  books; 

under  which  title  he  ha<^  comprehended  no  iuconsidei'able 
portion  of  the  system  of  moral  duty.^  In  the  commencement 
of  this  work,  he  observes,  that  "  the  efforts  of  both  ancient 


*  Paatan.  de  Principe.  iii^^uihI.  oji.  L  87. 
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And  modem  philosap^iy,  ait  well  a.^  of  both  divine  and  human 
law,  are  chieHy  directed  to  compel  the  passions  of  the  mind 
to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
breaking  loose,  and  wandering  without  a  guide."  Under 
tiiifi  extensive  idea  of  obedience,  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  on 
the  chief  duties  of  life,  as  justice,  prudence,  finnness,  and 
temperance;  continually  intermixing  hia  precepts  with  ex- 
amples, many  of  which,  being  the  result  of  his  own  observa- 
tions, liavo  preserved  a  great  number  of  historical  and  literary 
anecdotes,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  Besides  these  works, 
Pontano  produced  several  others  on  various  topics  connected 
with  moral  conduct,  which  he  has  illustrated  in  a  similar 
manner.  These  writings  of  PouUino  display  great  re-flection, 
learning,  and  experience;  and  if  the  severity  of  his  judgment 
had  been  eq^uol  to  the  fertiUty  of  his  genius,  and  bad  been 
suffered  to  exert  itself  in  cori-ecting  those  superfluities  with 
which  his  works  sometimes  abound,  he  would  have  merited  a 
rank  in  this  luti&t  important  department  of  science,  to  whidi 
very  few  writers,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  timeft,  could 
justly  have  aspired.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  hifl 
example  would  have  prepared  the  way  to  a  further  profi- 
■ciency  in  these  studies,  especially  as  ho  had  divested  them  of 
the  scholastic  shackles  in  whidi  they  had  been  involved,  and 
bad  directed  them  to  the  great  objects  of  practical  utility; 
but  amidst  the  convulsions  of  war,  and  the  dissipations  of 
domestic  life,  his  works  were  proht^bly  neglected  or  forgotten; 
-and  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
produced  no  moral  writer  of  etinal  industry  or  of  equal  merit. 
The  professors  of  Rome,  of  Padua,  and  other  Italian  aca- 
demies, thought  it  suthcient  to  contine  their  comments  to  the 
works  of  Aristotle;  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  treatise 
of  Cicero,  De  Officiis.  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  model 
of  imitation,  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  crittci:3m  and  of 
reproof.* 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  regulation  of  individual 
intercourse  by  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  breeding,  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  minor  duties  of  society,  a  work 
of  extraordinary  merit  was  written  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
This  13  the  Lt&ro  del  Cortegiano,  of  the  count  Baldassare 


■  See  Tirab.  vii.  ii.  330. 
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iglione,  who  has  before  occurred  to  our  notice;  but  a 
lore  particular  account  of  so  occomplished  a  nobleman,  and 
elegant  a  .scholar,  who  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
;eem  of  Leo  X.,  eannot  be  uninteresting.  lie  was  born  at 
family  villa  of  Casiitico,  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  in  the 
T  H78,  and  was  the  son  of  the  count  Cristoforo  Castiglione, 
ly  his  wife,  Louisa  Gonzaga,  a  near  relation  of  the  sovereign 
family  of  that  name.*  In  his  early  yeai-s,  lie  was  sent  to 
Milan,  where  he  was  instructed  in  tbe  Latin  language  by 
Giorgio  Merula,  and  in  Greek,  by  Demetrius  Chalcondyles. 
Having  tliere  distinguisbed  himself  by  his  personal  accompUsh- 
ments,  and  particularly  by  his  skill  in  horeemanship  and  arms, 
he  entered  into  the  military  snervice  of  Lodovico  Stbrza,  with- 
out, however,  relinquishing  his  literary  pm-suita,  in  which  he 
derived  asfiislance  from  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  elder.  With 
him  he  devutcd  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  authors,  on  whose  works  he  committed  to  writing 
ly  learned  notes  and  obseiTations.  Ilis  principal  IJavourites 
ere  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Tibullus.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the 
It^Unguiiihed  writei-s  of  his  own  country;  among  whom  he  is 
said  particularly  to  have  achnircd  the  enei^y  and  learning  of 
Danti;,  the  softness  and  elegiince  of  Petrarea,  and  the  facility 
and  natural  expression  of  Lorenzo  de'  iledici  and  of  Poli- 
tiano.t 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  wound 
received  at  the  buttle  of  the  Taro,  and  the  subsequent  over- 
throw of  Lodovico  Sfurza,  having  induced  Ca:*tigUone  to 
ve  ^lilan,  iie  reported  to  his  relation  Francesco,  marquis 
if  Mantua,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Garijy:lioiie,  in  the  year  1503- 
With  the  consent  of  the  niai-quis,  lie  soon  afterwards  paid  & 
isit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  intryduced  by  his  intimate 
lend  and  reUtion,  Cesare  Gonzaga,  to  Guidubaldo  da  Mon- 
tefeltro,  duke  of  Uribino,  who  h:ul  been  called  to  Rome  in 
consequence  of  the  elevation  of  JuUus  IL  to  the  pontificate, 
Attriurted  by  the  liberality  and  elegance  of  manners  which  dis- 
tinguished the  duke  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  court,  Castiglione 
entered  into  hia  service,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 

Scmofti,  Vita  del  Com«>  BiildiuiBare  Caxtiglionr,  in  froule  ul  suo  Illiro 
lei  Con^pauo.     Rdiz.  di  Comino,  Podovo,  n^O,  p.  0. 
^  Id.  p.  II). 
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marqtUB  of  ACantum  and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of 
iCeeena,  which  place  was  then  held  for  Coesar  Boi^ia,  but 
which,  togetlier  with  the  city  of  Imohi,  soon  afterwords  sur- 
rendered to  the  beaeigers.  By  the  fall  of  his  horse,  Castig- 
lione  here  received  a  ^vere  injury  in  his  foot,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  £ome  repose;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly retired  to  Urbino,  where  he  met  with  a  most 
graciouft  reception  from  the  duches.%  and  from  Mndouna 
,  £niilia  Pia,  with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  maintained  a 
^  friendly  intercourse,  rendered  more  interesting  and  not  less 
honourable  by  difference  of  sex.  In  the  tranquillity  which 
he  here  enjoyed,  he  again  devote<l  himself  to  hia  studies,  or 
occasionally  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conversation  of 
the  many  eminent  and  learned  men  who  resided  at  that 
:  court,  and  were  admitted  to  the  Hterary  assemblies  of  the 
duchess.  In  particular  he  formed  a  strict  intimacy  with 
Giuliano  dt*  Medici,  whom  he  has  introduced  as  one  of  tho 
principal  characters  in  liis  CorteyianOy  the  lera  of  which 
work  is  assij^ed  to  this  period.  Such  was  the  friendship 
between  them,  that  Giuliano  had  negotiated  a  marriage  Ixi- 
tween  his  niece  Clarice,  the  daughter  of  Piero  de'  Medici, 
and  Castiglione;  but  political  motives  induced  her  friends  to 
dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to  Filippo  Strozzi,  tlu'uugh  the 
powerful  influence  of  whose  family  m  Florence  they  hoped 
to  regain  their  native  place.*  CastigUono  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  duke  until  the  death  of  that  letimcd  and  ac- 
complished prince,  in  the  yeai'  1508;  having  represented  him 
in  several  embassies  to  foreign  powers,  and  particularly  in 
the  year  1506,  when  he  came  to  Kngland  to  be  installed  as 
a  knight  of  the  garter,  in  the  name  of  the  duke,  upon  whom 
that  honour  had  been  conferred  by  Henry  VII.^ 

After  the  death  of  the  duke,  Castiglione  continued  in  the 
service  of  his  successor  Francesco'Maria  deUa  Kovere.  The 
\  •ssassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia  by  the  hands  of  the 
duke,  and  the  resentment  of  Julius  11.,  who  in  consequence 
of  this  sacrilegious  murder,  deprived  his  nephew  of  his  dig- 
nities and  estates,  tlirew  the  court  <if  Urbino  into  great 
agitation  and  diatress,  and  every  method  was  resorted  to 
that  was  thought  likely  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the  pontiff. 

*  Scrasai,  Vita  dtl  CiuiIgUoue,  14. 
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hia  journey  to  Rome,  to  receive  absolution  for  his  crime, 
tiie  duke  was  accompanied  by  Caatiglione.  The.  various 
aervices  rendered  by  him  to  the  duke  were  rewarded  by  a 
grant  of  the  castle  and  territory  of  Ginestrato,  which  were 
tftenvarrU  excliangcd  at  his  request,  for  the  territory  of 
NuveUaj'a,  about  two  miles  from  Pesaro,  where  he  had  an 

oellcnt  palace,  good  air.  line  views  both  by  sea  and  loud, 

d  a  fertile  soil;  advantages  with  which  he  declares  himself 
EG  perfectly  satisHed,  tliat  he  has  only  lo  pray  that  God 
would  give  him  a  disposition  contentedly  to  enjoy  them. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  II.  in  February,  1513,  and  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  Caetiglione  was  dispatched  by  the  duke 
of  Urbino  to  Rome,  in  the  cbai*acter  of  ambassador  to  i  the 
holy  see;  where  he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the 
pope,  who  confirmed  to  him  the  grant  of  his  territory  of 
Navellara,  and  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  greatest 
respect  for  his  talents  and  opinions,  particukrly  on  subjects 
of  taste.  He  had  now  frequent  opportunities  of  eiyoying  the 
society  of  Ills  former  friends;  among  whom  wei'e  Sadoleti, 
Bembo,  Fihppo  Beroaldo  the  younger,  the  [x>et  Tebaldeo, 
and  Federigo  Fregoso,  mxhbishop  of  Salerno,  nephew  of  the 
duche&s  of  Urbino.  He  maintained  a  strict  intimacy  with 
Michel-Ajpiolo,  with  Rafiaello,  and  with  the  many  other 
eminent  artists  then  resident  at  Rome;  nor  was  there, 
perhaps,  any  person  of  his  age  whose  opinion  was  with  more 
confidence  resorted  to,  on  account  of  his  judgment  in  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art;  insomuch, 
that  it  is  said  that  Raffiiello  himself  was  freiiueutly  accus- 
tomed to  consult  him  on  his  most  iniportaut  works.*     To 

le  predilection  of  an  amateur  he  united  the  science  of  an 
Witiquanan,  and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  not  only  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  his  own  times,  but  also  busts, 
statues,  cameos,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  art 

The  marriage  of  Castiglioue  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
l.SIfl,  with  IppoUia,  daughter  of  tlie  count  Guido  TorcUo,  a 
lady  of  great  accomplishments  and  high  rank,  her  mother 

fing  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  lonl  of  Bologna, 

tained  him  for  some  time  at  Mantua.     It  api>ears,  however, 
even  after  his  marriage  he  continued  to  spend  the  chief 

•  Seraasi,  ViUt  del  CfisttgUone,  18. 
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part  of  his  time  at  Rome,  wliilBtliis  wife  remained  with  her 
ii-ieiiila  at  Mantua;  a  ciix-urasftiuice  which  may  be  Bupposed 
to  have  given  rise  iv  those  tender  and  afleetionate  remon- 
strances whicli  he  has  himisclf  so  elegantly  exin-esaed  in  an 
Ovidian  epistle,  written  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  which  not 
only  displays  many  traits  in  Ida  character  and  conduct,  but 
atTords  a  satisfactory  priMjf,  that  as  a  Latin  poet  ho  might 
justly  rank  witli  tlie  most  eminent  of  Iiis  contemporaries.*' 
The  death  of  his  lady,  wliich  happened  in  child-bed,  whilst 
Jic  was  still  detained  at  Rome  in  the  character  of  ambassador 
from  ids  relation  tlie  marquis  of  Mantua,  rendered  him  for  some 
time  inconsolable.  The  attention  of  the  cardinals  and  most 
distinguished  persons  in  the  Roman  court  was  devoted  to 
mitigate  his  grief,  and  Leo  X.,  as  a  mark  of  his  particular 
esteem,  conferred  on  him  about  the  ^me  time  a  pension  of 
two  hundi-ed  gold  crowns.* 

On  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Castiglione  remained  in  Rome 
until  the  election  of  Adrian  VI.,  soon  after  whose  ai'rivul 
at  that  city  he  returned  to  Mantua;  but  on  the  election  of 
Clement  VIL,  in  the  year  1523,  he  was  again  dispatched  by 
the  mimpiis  of  Mantua  to  Rome.  The  new  pontiff,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  Iiis  integrity,  talent^;,  and  experience, 
and  who  had  occasion  to  ?ond  an  ambassador  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  selected  him  for  this  purpose,  and  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  dispatched 
him  to  Ma^lrid,  where  he  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  March, 
1525,  greatly  honoured,  as  he  expresses  it,  thraughout  his 
whole  journey,  but  especially  on  his  arrival  at  Madrid; 
where  the  emperor  received  Iiim  with  particular  attention 
and  kindness.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this  mission,  and 
endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  to  reconcile  the 
diffei-ences  between  the  European  powers,  he  received  the 
alarming  intelligence  of  the  ca^jture  mid  sacking  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 
The  extreme  grief  which  he  experienced  on  thie  occasioa 
was  rendered  still  more  poignant,  by  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
complaining  that  he  had  not  given  him  timely  information, 
so  as  to  enable  liim  to  avoid  the  disaster.  Tliis  produced  a 
long  justificatory  reply  from  CastigUone,  in  whicli  he 


SeruBHi,  Vita  del  Cnsiiglione,  20. 
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itulate^  liis  efforts  and  his  semces,  both  before  oud  after 
"this  unfortunate  event,  the  plan  of  wMcIi  had  not  been  laid 
in  .Sftain,  but  in  Italy,  and  asserts,  tliat  lie  had  prevailed  on 
the  Spanish  prelates  to  suspend  the  pei'tbrmancc  of  divine 
offices,  and  to  address  themselves  in  a  body  to  the  empci*or 
to  demand  the  liberation  of  their  chief,  the  vicar  of  Chri?t  on 
earth.  By  tliese  representations  he  succeeded  in  removing: 
the  uiifoundeil  preiKWsessions  which  the  pope  had  entertained 
^Jigainst  him;  but  the  wound  which  his  own  sensibility  had 
eived  fi*om  these  imputations  was  too  deep  to  admit  of  a 
are.  The  favours  of  the  emperor,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  privileges  of  a  denizen  in  Spain*  and  nominateil  him 
bitihop  of  Avila,''  whicli  see  produced  a  large  revenue,  wore 
insufficient  to  restore  him  to  his  former  tranquillity;  and  a 
feverish  indisposition,  of  six  days'  continuance,  terminuted 
his  lite  at  Toledo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1529,  nt 
the  age  of  little  more  than  fifty  years.  His  eulogy  yvas 
pronounced  in  a  few  words,  but  with  great  justice,* by  the 
emperor  himself,  who  on  this  event  said  to  Lodovico  Strozzi, 
the  nephexv  of  Castiglione,  "  I  assure  you  we  have  lost  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  pentlemen  of  the  age."^ 

The  celebrated  Libra  del  CorteyianOy  which  had  engaged 

the  attention  of  Castiglione  for  several  years,  was  terminated 

in  1518,  when  it  was  sent  by  its  author  to  Bembo,   that  he 

might  revise  it  and  give  his  opinion  upon  it    Castiglione  was, 

^—Jjowever,  in  no  haste  to  commit  it   to  the  press,  the  first 

^■jhdition  being  printed  in  the  year  lo2S,  by  the  successors  of 

^H&ldo,  at  Venice.     Of  a  work  which  has  been  so  generally 

^Bead,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  modern 

^Thnguages  of  Europe,  a  particular  account  is  now  superfluous. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  this  treatise  pro- 

Bsses  only  to  define  the  qualifications  of  a  perfect  courtier. 

pt  it  embraces  a  great  variety  of  subjects;  insomuch  that 

here  are  few  questions  of  importance,  eitlier  in  science  or 

borals,  which  are  not  therein  touched  upon  or  discussed. 

riit*  merit  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  pervading 

ctitude  of  principle,  by  the  inculcation  of  true  seniinienis.  of 

DDOUr,  and  by  the  precepts  of  magnanimity,'of  propriety,  of 

iiperance,  of  modesty,  and  of  decorum,   which  render  it 

jually  6t  for  perusal  in  nil  times,  by  both  sexes  and  by  every 

The  style,  although  confessedly  not  uniformTy  Tus- 
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can,  19  pure  and  elegant;  and  if  we  could  excuse  in  some 
of  the  interlocutoi-8  a  prolixity  whidi  seems  lo  have  been 
common  to  tUo  age,  this  production  might  be  esteemed  a  per- 
fect model  of  colloquial  composition.^*^ 

To  enumerate  among  the  moralists  the  writers  of  novels 
and  romnnces,  may  scarcely  he  thought  allowable;  yet  as 
humau  life  and  manners  are  their  professed  subjects,  they 
may,  peiiuips,  without  any  great  impropriety,  be  noticed  on 
tills  occasion.  It  is  true,  their  end  h  in  general  rather  to 
amuse  than  to  instruct;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works 
of  this  nature  which  were  produced  in  the  time  of  Leo  X, 
they  were  rather  calculated  to  counteract  than  to  promote 
those  maxims  of  virtue  and  decency  wluch  the  moralist  is 
most  earnest  to  inculcate.*^  Tlie  earliest  collection  of  noreJs, 
and  jierliaps  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  that  now  remains  of 
tlie  Ituhiin  liiuguage,'"  is  the  Cento  Novelle  Anlichc,*^  of 
which  nuuicrous  copies  existed  before  the  time  of  Boccac- 
cio, who  has  occasionally  been  indebted  lo  it  for  the  mate- 
rii^  of  some  of  his  tales."  This  production  is  %vliolly  dif- 
ferent from  tlie  Cent  ybftveffes  ybuvelUs,  whicli  i?  an 
original  French  work  of  much  later  date,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XI.  Iwfore  his 
accession  to  the  tlirone,  and  during  his  i-etreat  to  the  castle 
of  Guenepe,  in  Brabant,  between  the  yeai-s  1457  and  1461. j 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Decamerone,  which,  what- 
«ver  may  be  tliought  of  its  nioiid  tendency,  certainly  contri- 
buted in  an  eminent  degree  to  purity  and  polish  tlie  Italian 
tongue,  several  other  writers  employed  their  talents  on 
similar  subjects.  The  novels  of  Franco  Sacchetti  appeai'ed 
about  tlie  y(*ar  1376;*-'  tliose  of  Giovanni  Fiorcntino,  under 
the  name  of  PecoronCf  in  1378;"  and  those  of  Masuccio 
Salernitano,  under  the  title  of  Cento  Novelle^  soon  after  the 
year  I -100.'^  These  writers  were^  however,  rather  collectors 
of  lingular  incidents  and  extraordinary  facts,  than  original 
inventors  of  tlieir  own  stories,  as  sufficiently  appears  from 
a  comparison  of  their  Jiorrativcs  with  the  historians  of 
their  own  and  preceding  times.J  In  the  year  1483,  Gio- 
Tanni  Sabadino  Degli  Arienti,  of  Bologna,  publislied  a  work 
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consistinf^  of  seventy  novels,  and  entitled  Porrettane^  from 
their  being  supposed  to  have  been  narrnted  at  the  baths  of 
that  name,  which  he  inscribed  to  EreoLe  d'Este,  duke  of 
Ferrara.'"*  The  celebrity  of  these  productions  was,  however, 
greatly  surpaxsed  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  century  by 
the  writings  of  Matteo  Bandello,  wliich  have  given  him  a 
rank  in  this  deportment  of  letters,  second  only  to  Boccaccio 
himself. 

Ban<leIlo  was  born  at  Caatelnuovo,  in  the  district  of  Tor- 
tona,  and  repaired  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained tor  some  years  under  the  patronage  of  his  uncle 
Vincenzio  Bandello,  general  of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  with 
whom  he  also  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  where  it  was  the  duly  of  the  general  to 
inspect  the  convents  of  this  order.**'  After  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  at  the  convent  of  Altomonte,  in  Calabria,  in  the  year 
1506,  Bandello  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at  the 
court  of  Milan,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  instructing  the 
celebrated  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  in  wliose  praise  he  wrote  an 
Italian  poem,  which  still  remain.s  and  where  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  many  eminent  persons  of  the  age,  as  appears 
&om  the  dedicatory  epistles  prefixed  to  his  novels.  Having 
early  enrolled  himscll'  in  the  order  of  Dominicans,  in  a  fra- 
ternity at  Milan,  he  entered  deeply  into  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  affairs  of  the  time.«,  and,  after  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  obtained  at  length  the  bishopric  of  Agen,  in  France, 
conferred  on  him  by  Henry  TL  Whilst  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  frequent  journeys  and  pubUc  transactions,  he  omitted 
im  opjKirtunity  of  i;oIIecting  historical  anecdotes  and  nnn*a- 
tivca  of  extraordinary  events,  as  materials  for  his  novels, 
which  were  com^wsed  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  as  occa- 
sion and  inclination  concurred.  These  tales,  of  which  three 
large  voluiues  were  collected  and  published  by  him  after  Ii© 
had  obtained  his  episcopal  dignity,  under  the  title  of /.e  AIj- 
relie  del  Banfielio,*'^  bear  the  peculiar  cliaraeter  which  in 
general  distinguishes  the  literary  pniduetions  of  the  eccle- 
siastics of  that  age  from  those  of  the  laity,  and  are  nu  leas 
remarkable  fur  the  indecency  of  the  incidents  than  for  the 
uatural  uimplicity  with  which  they  ai'e  related.     Some  of  the 
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iiterftry  Historians  of  Italy  have  endeavoured  to  extenuate 
•"tliat  want  of  decorum  in  these  ■nTitings,  wliich  they  cniinot 
entirely  defend,*  whilst  others  have  congi-atulateJ  thenwelves 
that  the  apppiirance  of  so  scandalous  a  work  at  so  critical  a 
period  tlid  not  aflbrd  tlie  reformers  thotte  advuut^es  which 
they  might  have  obtained,  had  they  known  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.f  In  point  of  compoaition,  these  novels, 
although  much  inferior  to  those  of  Boccaccio,  ai*e  written 
with  a  degree  of  vivacity  and  nature  which  seldom  fails  to 
interest  the  reader,  and  which,  combined  with  the  sinjpilarity 
of  tlie  incidents,  will  probably  secure  a  durable,  although  not 
a  vGry  honourable  reputation  to  the  author. 

Whilst  Bandello  wa?  collecting  the  materials  for  his  works, 
the  precincts  of  literature  were  polluted  by  the  intrusion  of 
an  author  yet  more  dii^gnicefully  notorious,  the  unprincipled 
and  licentious  Pietro  Arctino.  "Were  it  the  object  of  the 
I  present  pages  to  collect  only  ?uch  circumstances  as  rai^ht 
confer  honour  on  the  age,  the  name  of  this  writer  might  well 
be  omitted,  but  the  depravity  of  taste  and  morals  is  no  less  an 
object  of  inquiry  than  their  excellency.  The  life  of  Aretino 
may  be  denominated  the  triumph  of  etTrontery.  His  birth  was 
illegitimate.  U*he  little  learning  which  he  possessed,  was 
obtained  from  the  books  which  in  bis  early  years  it  was  his 
business  to  bind.*"  He  was  driven  from  his  native  city  of 
Arezzo,  for  having  been  the  author  of  a  satirical  sonnet,  and 
having  afterwards  found  a  shelter  in  Perugia,  he  there  gave 
a  further  specimen  of  his  indecorum,  by  an  alteration  made  by 
him  in  a  picture  on  n  sacred  subject.  An  early  confidence 
in  his  own  talents  induced  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  llome,  where 
he  arrived  on  foot,  and  without  any  other  effects  than  the 
ajiparel  which  he  wore.  Being  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
eminent  merchant,  Agostino  Chigi,  he  was  dismi.sRcd  on 
account  of  havijig  been  detected  in  a  theft.:J  He  then  became 
u  domestic  of  the  cardinal  di  S.  Giovanni,  on  whose  death  he 
obtained  un  employment  in  the  Vatican,  imder  Julius  II.,  by 
whose  orders  he  was,  however,  soon  aftunvards  expelled  from 
t)ie  court,  On  an  excursion  which  he  made  into  Lombardy, 
he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  the  extreme  licentiousness 
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of  his  coniluct,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  re- 
*T©d  at  Ravenna  into  a  confraternity  of  monks.  On  Jiis 
nd  visit  to  Rome  he  found  th*i  pontifical  cbuir  filltd  by 
Leo  X.,  wbo  considering  him  as  a  man  of  talents,  admitted 
him  to  a  slmre  of  that  bounty  which  he  so  liberally  dispensed 
on  all  who  did,  and  on  many  who  did  not  deserve  it ;  and 
Aretino  has  himself  boasted,  that  on  oneoccasion  he  received 
from  this  pontijf  a  present  in  money  to  a  princely  amount. 
The  protection  of  Leo  was  accompanied  by  that  of  the  cardi- 
nal Giulio  de*  Medici,  who  on  Iiis  becomuig  supreme  poDtiff, 
by  tlie  name  of  Clement  VIL,  continued  his  favour  to  Aretino. 
These  obligations  are  confessed  by  himself  in  various  parts 
of  his  writings  ;***  yet  witli  an  ingratitude  and  an  inconast- 
ency  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he  complained, 
long  after  the  death  of  both  these  pontiffs,  that  in  return  for 
all  his  services  they  had  only  repaid  him  with  ci'uelties  and 
injuries."  Being  compelled  to  abandon  the  city  of  Rome,  on 
account  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  indecent  Sfi  of 
prints  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  engraved  by  Marc- 
Antonio  Raimondo,  to  which  Aretino  had  furnished  Italian 
verses,^'  be  engaged  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  distinguished  com- 
mander Giovanni  de*  Medici,  captain  of  the  Batide  nere^  whose 
favour  he  obtained  in  an  eminent  degrect  and  who  died  in  his 
arms  in  the  month  of  December,  1526,  of  a  wound  from  the 
shot  of  a  musket.  The  credit  which  he  had  acquired  by  the 
fiiendship  of  this  eminent  soldier,  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  times.'^^ 
From  this  period  he  iixed  his  residence  at  Venice,  and  re- 
aolved  not  to  attach  himself  tu  any  patron,  but  to  enjoy  his 
ircedoin,  and  to  procure  bis  own  subsistence  by  the  exercise 
of  his  teJents  and  the  labours  of  his  pen. 

It  would  be  as  disgusting  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
.e  indecent  and  abominable  writings  of  Aretino,  as  it  woidd 
be  tiresome  to  [Mruse  those  long  and  tedious  pieces  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  by  which  he  most  probably  sought  to  counter- 
balance, in  the  public  opinion,  the  profaneness  of  hid  oUier 
2)roduction€.  It  may,  indeed,  tridy  be  said,  tliat  of  all  the 
efforts  of  bis  abilities,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  whether  sacred  or 
fane,  epic  or  dramtttic,  panegyrical  or  satirical,  and  not- 
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vittifitanding  their  great  number  and  variet}%  not  one  piece 
exista  which  in  point  of  literary  merit  is  entitled  to  approba- 
tion ;  yet  the  commendations  wliich  Aretino  received  from 
fab  contemporaries,  are  beyond  example ;  and  by  his 
unbluiidiing  eiFrontcry  and  the  artfal  intermixture  of  censure 
End  ailulation,  he  contrived  to  lay  under  contribution  almost 
all  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  his  time.  Francis  I. 
not  only  presented  hini  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and  afforded  him 
other  marks  of  his  liberality,  but  rcqueeted  that  the  pope 
would  allow  him  the  gratification  of  his  eociety.  Henry 
VIU.  eent  hira  at  one  time  three  hundred  gold  crowns,^  and 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  not  only  allowed  him  a  considerable 
pension,  but  on  Aretino  being  introduced  to  hira  by  the  duke 
of  Urbino  on  his  way  to  Pcschiern,  placed  him  on  his  right 
hand,  and  rode  with  him  in  intimate  conversation.*  The  dis- 
tinctions which  he  obtained,  by  his  adulatory  sonnets  and 
epistles,  from  Julius  III.  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  The 
preaeDt  of  a  tliousand  gold  crowns  was  accompanied  by  a 
papal  bull,  nominating  him  a  Cavaiiere  of  the  order  of  S. 
Pletro,  to  which  dignity  was  alao  flnnexe<l  an  annual  income.+** 
These  favours  and  distinctions,  which  were  imitated  by  the 
inferior  sovereigns  and  chief  nobility  of  Europe,  excited  the 
vanity  of  Aretino  to  auch  a  decree,  that  he  entertained  the 
strongest  expectations  of  being  created  a  cardinal;  for  the  re- 
ception of  which  honour  he  had  actually  begun  to  make  prepa- 
rations.^^ He  assumed  the  titles  ofZlDivino^  and  //  Fiaffelh  de 
Principi.  Medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  him,  representing 
him  decorated  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
princes  of  Europe  bringing  to  Iiim  their  tribute.  Even  liis 
mother  and  his  daughter  were  represented  in  medals  with  ni>- 
propriate  inscriptions.  His  portrait  was  frequently  painted 
by  the  best  artists  of  the  time,  and  particularly  by  tlie  cele- 
brated Titiano,  with  whom  he  lired  in  babitJ^  of  intimacy;** 
insomuch  that  it  may  justly  be  asserted,  thnt  from  the  days  of 
Homer  to  the  present,  no  person  who  founded  his  claims  to 
public  favour  morely  on  his  literary  talents,  ever  obtained  one 
]ialf  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  were  lavished  on 
this  illiterate  pretender. 

Great,  however,  as  these  distinctions  were,  tliey  were  not 
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njoyed  hy  Aretino  without  coneiderable  deductions,  and 
frequeut  mortifications  and  disgrace.  In  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  he  was  twice  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  attacks  of 
those  whom  he  had  calumniated,  and  on  one  occasion  owed 
his  escape  only  to  the  interference  of  his  friend  Ferraguto  di 
Lazzara.*  He  also  met  with  a  firm  opponent  in  the  respect- 
able and  learned  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  biahop  of  Verona  and 
Apostolic  datary,  who  used  all  his  efforts  to  strip  the  mask 
from  tiiis  shameless  impostor.f  A  still  more  formidable 
adversai-y  appeared  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VU.  in 
AcMlIe  della  Volta,  a  gentleman  of  Bologna  tlien  resident  in 
Rome,  on  whom  Aretino  had  written  a  satirical  sonnet,  and 
who  repmd  him  with  five  wounds  of  a  dagger,  one  of  which 
was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  mortal.^  In  consequence 
of  ft  lum[)oon  written  by  Aretino  when  at  Ycnice,  uguiust  the 
distinguished  commander  Pietro  Stroiizi,  who,  in  tlie  year 
1542,  wrested  from  the  Imperialists  the  fortress  of  Marano, 
that  haughty  soldier  gave  him  to  understand,  that  if  he 
repeated  the  insult  he  would  have  him  assassinated  even  in 
his  bed;  in  consequence  of  which  he  lived  under  great  appre- 
hensions as  long  as  Strozzi  remained  in  the  A'^enetian  terri- 
tories.§  A  singular  interview  is  said  to  liavc  taken  place 
between  Aretino  and  Tintoretto  the  painter,  on  whom  he  had 
larished  his  abuse.  Tintoretto  having  invited  him  to  his 
house  under  the  pretext  of  painting  his  portrait,  seated  him 
in  a  chair  as  if  for  that  purpose  ;  but,  instead  of  taking  up 
Ms  pencils,  the  painter  drew  from  his  bosom  a  large  pistol, 
whicJi  he  levelled  at  Aretino.  Tlie  conscious*  and  terrified 
libeller  cried  out  for  mercy,  when  Tintoretto  said,  with  great 
gravity,  "  Compose  yourself  whilst  I  take  measure  of  you," 
and  mo%'ing  the  tlirection  of  the  pistol  slowly  from  head  to 
foot,  he  added,  "  I  find  you  are  just  the  length  of  two  pistols 
and  a  half."  Aretino  understood  the  lesson,  and  from  this 
time  avowed  himself  the  painter's  warmest  fnend.{|  On 
another  occasion  he  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Venice,  by  insolently  insinuating  that  he  had 
detained  in  his  hands  the  money  remitted  by  his  Bovercign 
aa  a  present  to  Aretino;  in  consequence  of  which  the  ambas- 
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Sftdor  is  said  to  have  hired  sii  or  seven  persons  to  attack,  him 
with  cudgel:*,  which  he  represented  as  a  design  to  murder 
him.*'  Tliere  is  good  reason  to  believe,  tliat  AreUno  expe- 
rienced on  many  occasions  similar  treatment ;  on  ivhich 
account  Boccalini  has  liumorously  called  him  *'  the  loadstone 
of  clubs  and  daggers;'*  adding,  "that  those  persons  who  were 
03  ready  of  hand  as  he  was  of  speech,  had  left  their  marks  in 
such  a  manner  on  his  face,  his  breast,  and  his  arms,  that  he 
was  streaked  all  over  like  a  chart  of  navigation." 

Nor  did  the  arrogance  and  effrontery  of  Aretino  escape  the 
reprehension  of  his  numerous  literary  adversaries,  who 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  render  him  an 
object  of  ridicule  and  contempt;  as  a  contrast  to  the  osten- 
tatious medals  which  he  had  caused  to  be  struck  in  honour 
of  himseli',  others  were  made  public,  exhibiting  his  resem- 
blance on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  most  indecent  device, 
as  emblematical  of  his  character  and  ^"ritinga.  On  the  report 
of  his  lieing  mortally  wounded  by  Achille  dcUa  Volta  in 
Rome,  Girolamo  Casio,  a  cavalier  of  Bologna,  wrote  a  sonnet 
of  exultation,  and  on  liis  recovery  another  equally  satirical 
and  vehement.'^''  The  enmity  of  the  good  prehite  Ghiberti 
was  seconded  by  the  keen  satire  of  Benii,  who  was  employed 
by  him  in  his  office  as  datary  of  the  holy  sec,  and  who  pro- 
duced a  sonnet  against  Aretiuo,  which  in  point  of  vivacity, 
Bcurrility,  and  humour,  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled;** 
but  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Aretino  was  Nicolo  Franco, 
who  after  having  been  for  some  time  his  assistant  in  the 
composition  of  his  various  work:?,  became  at  length  his  rival, 
and  whilst  he  at  least  equalled  hira  iu  virulence  and  licentious- 
ness, greatly  surpassed  him  in  leoi'ning  and  abilities.  Oo 
being  driven  by  Aretino  from  his  house,  and  finding  that 
Aretino,  on  reprinting  the  first  volume  of  his  letters,  had 
omitted  some  possagea  in  which  he  had  before  spokeji  of  him 
with  great  approbation.  Franco  waa  so  exasperated  that  he 
attacked  lus  adversary  in  a  genes  of  indecent,  satirical,  and 
ludicrous  sonnets,  winch  he  continued  to  pour  forth  against 
him,  until  he  had  completed  a  volume.  In  defiance  of  decency 
this  collection  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  lees  disgraceful  to  tlie  memory  of  its  author  than  to 
that  of  his  opponent.''"  Other  persons  of  much  more  respect- 
able character  also  animadverted  with  great  severity  on  ibe 
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conduct  and  writings  of  Aretino;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  he 
was  flattered  as  an  earthly  divinitj',  ou  the  other  he  was 
treated  as  the  outcast  of  society  and  the  oi>probrium  of  the 
human  race. 

The  death  of  Aretino  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  life. 
'Being  informed  of  some  outrageous  instance  of  obscenity 
committed  by  his  aistera,  who  were  courtesans  at  Venice,  he 
was  suddenly  affected  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter  that 
he  overturned  his  chair,  and  thereby  received  an  injury  on. 
his  head  which  terminated,  his  days.  This  story,  however 
extraordinary,  is  not  wholly  discredited  by  the  accurate 
Mazzuchelli;  who  further  informs  us,  although,  as  he  admits, 
on  doubtful  evidence,  that  when  Aretino  was  on  the  point  of 
deaths  and  had  received  extreme  unction,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Gnardateroi  da  topi,  or  die'  son  unto." 
Greased  as  I  am,  preserve  me  from  the  rats. 

The  enemies  of  Aretino,  not  appeased  by  his  death,  have 
conmiemoratcd  huu  l>y  an  epitaph  as  profane  as  his  own 
writings,  which  has  been  repeated  with  several  variations  in 
the  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  the  church 
of  S.  Luca  at  Venice. 

"  Qui  place  1"  Arelln,  poeta  Tosco, 

Che  disse  m&l  d'ognao,  foorch^  di  I>io, 
Scusaodosi  col  dir,  iYon  lo  coixasco"" 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

1&3J. 

Viois&itudeB  oud  final  establisfainent  of  the  LaTirentiaa  librnr; — L«o  X.  in^ 
creue«  iho  libnwy  of  the  Vatican — Castotli,  or  keepers  of  the  YaticaB 
library — Lorenzo  Parm^iiio— Faiisto  Snbiio — Learned  Hbriiriaas  of  lie 
VnUcao  in  llie  ponlificate  of  Leo  X.— Tomtiso  Fedro  Jagiiinuni — Fllippo 
BeroiUdo — Zonoliio  A<'piflinoli — Girolamo  Alenndm— Olher  libraries  in 
Bone — Hislorionn  in  the  lime  of  Leo  X. — Nicolo  Maphiarelli — His  his- 
tory of  Floroucu — Esiimale  of  his  political  writings — Kilippo  de"  Nprlt — 
Jocopo  Nardi — Tranctsco  tliiicriardini — His  liistory  of  Jtalj- — Panllo 
GioTio — Hits  lii«loricHl  worts — Misci-Uaueous  ■«Tit«r»^Pierio  Vale- 
riano — CcUo  Calcagnini — Lilio  Gregorio  CJyroldi. 


By  no  circumstance  in  the  character  of  an  individual  is  the 
love  of  literature  so  strongly  evinced,  as  by  the  propensity 
for  collecting  together  the  writings  of  illustrious  scholars, 
and  comjjrcssing  "  tlie  soul  of  ages  past"  within  the  narrow 
linaits  of  a  library.  Few  persions  have  experienced  this  pas- 
sion in  an  ec^ual  degree  with  Leo  X.,  and  still  fewer  have 
had  an  equal  opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  We  have  already 
Been  that  in  the  year  1508,  wbilst  he  was  yet  a  cardinal,  he 
had  purchased  from  tlie  monks  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco,  at 
Florence,  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  library  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  had  transferred  it  to  hia  own  house  at  Borne.'  TTn- 
willing,  however,  to  dnprive  his  native  place  of  so  invaluable 
a  treasure,  he  had  not,  on  hia  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
thought  proper  to  unite  this  collection  with  that  of  the 
Vatican;  but  had  intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  learned 
Varino  Camcrti;  intending  again  to  remove  it  to  Florence, 
us  to  the  place  of  its  final  destination.  This  design,  which 
he  was  prevented  from  executing  by  his  untimely  death,  was 
afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  the  cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  who,  before  he  attained  the  supreme  dignity,   bad 
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;ed  the  great  artist  Michel- Agnolo  Bonarotti  to  erect 
magnificent   and   spacious   edifice   near   the  church  of 

Lorenzo  at  Florence,  where  these  inestiraahle  treasiirea 
were  afterwards  deposited;^  and  where,  with  considerable 
additions  from  eubitequcnt  benefactors,  they  yet  remain,  form- 
ing an  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  of  the  oriental, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  wiitcra;  now  denominated  the 
Bi6liot/icca  Mediceo  Laurerttiana.^ 

The  care  of  Leo  X.  in  the  preservation  of  his  domestic 
library,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  bestowing  the 
most  sedulous  attention  in  augmenting  that  which  was  des- 
tined to  the  use  uf  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican.  This  collection,  begun  by  that  excellent  and 
learned  sovereign  Nicholas  V.,  and  greatly  increased  by  suc- 
ceeding pontiffs,  was  already  deposited  in  a  suitable  edifice 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  Siitus  IV.,  and  was  considered 
as  the  most  extensive  as-wmblage  of  literary  productions  in 
all  Italy.  The  envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.  on  aflairs  of 
state  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  were  directed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  these  precious  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  and  men  of  learning  were  frequently  dis- 
patched to  remote  and  barbarous  countries  lor  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  discovering  and  rescuing  these  works  from  destruc- 
tion.' Nor  did  the  pontiff  hesitate  to  render  liis  high  office 
subservient  to  the  promotion  of  an  object  which  he  considered 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  literature,  by 
requiring  the  assistance  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  Christendom 
in  giving  ettectto  his  researches.  In  the  year  1517,  he  dis- 
patched as  his  envoy,  John  Heytmers  de  Zonvelben,  on  a 
miasion  to  Germany,  Denmark,  iSweden,  and  Gothland,  for 
the  serfe  purpose  of  iiiqairing  al'ter  literary  works,  and  par- 
ticularly historical  compositions.  This  envoy  was  furnished 
with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  different  sovereigns  through 
-whose  dominions  he  had  to  pass,  earnestly  entreating  tliem  to 
promote  the  object  of  his  vifdt  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
Some  of  these  letters  yet  remain,  and  afford  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  ardour  with  which  Leo  X.  engaged  in  this  pursuit^ 
WiA  A  similar  view  he  dispatched  to  Venice  the  celebrated 
Agostino  Bcazzano,  whom  he  fnmished  with  letters  to  the 
doge  Loredano,    directing   him  to  spare  no  expense  in  the 
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acquisition  of  monoscripts  of  the  Greek  autliors.*  Efforts 
so  persevering  could  not  fail  of  success;  and  the  Vatican 
librarjr,  dviring  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  was  augmented  by 
many  valuable  works,  whiclx  without  Iii«  vigilance  and  liber- 
ality would  probably  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

On  his  attaining  tbo  |x>ntifioal  dignity,  Leo  X.  found  the 
oftice  of  Cvstode,  or  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  intrusted  to 
Lorenzo  Parmenio,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Julius  II., 
in  the  year  15)1,  probably  as  a  reward  for  the  various 
productions,  in  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  has  celebrated  the 
civil  and  military  ti-ansactions  of  his  pnti-on/'  Although 
Parmenio  survived  until  the  year  1529,  yet  it  appears  that 
Leo  X.  conferred  the  office  of  Cusfotfe  on  Fausto  Sabeo  of 
Breccia,  but  whether  as  a  coadjutor  with  Parmenio,  or  as  his 
successor,  and  at  what  precise  period,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
ascertain ud.'  Before  his  nomination  to  this  trust,  wliich  he 
IB  said  to  have  held  under  six  succeeding  pontiffs,  Saljeo  had 
been  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  exploring  distant  regions  for 
ancient  manuscripts,  as  appears  from  several  of  his  Latin 
epigrams;  a  collection  of  which  was  published  at  Rome  in 
the  year  J556>  In  some  of  these  he  boasts  of  the  important 
aervicca  wliich  he  had  rendered  to  the  pontiff,  and  com])lains 
that  liis  remuneration  had  not  been  equal  to  his  merits.* 
After  the  death  of  Leo  X,  he  addressed  a  sliort  poem  to 
Clement  VIL,  in  which  he  bestows  on  Leo  the  appellations 
of  bountiful,  magnanimous,  and  learned,  and  laments  Ma 
death  with  apparent  sincerity,  although  at  the  some  time  he 
positively  asserts,  that  he  never  received  any  reward  for  all 
his  services;^''  an  assertion  which  would  be  better  entitled  to 
credit,  if  Sabeo  had  not  indulged  himself  in  similar  com- 
plaints against  all  the  pontiffs,  by  whose  favour  he  continued 
in  tliat  otiiee,  which  had  been  first  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
liberality  of  Leo  X. 

In  the  year  1527,  when  the  city  of  Eome  was  captured  and 
plundered  by  the  banditti  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,"  the 
Vatican  library'  partook  of  the  general  calamity,  and  many  of 
the  valuable  works  there  depojiited  were  seized  upon,  dispersed, 
or  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  and  ferocious  soldiery.  Tlio 
humiliating  and  dangerons  situation  to  which  Clement  VXL 
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was  reduced  by  this  unexpected  event,  prevented  him  fi*om 
pojring  that  attention  to  repiiir  the  injury,  which,  irom  his 
wcll-knowu  disposition  to  the  encouragement  of  literature, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would  otherwise  liave  done.  On 
this  occasion  the  custode^  Sabeo,  thought  it  necessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  pontiff  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  collec- 
tion, which  he  conceived  might  be  done  with  the  least  offence 
by  addressing  to  hira  a  Latin  poem  in  elegiac  verse.  In  this 
piece  he  boldly  personifies  the  V  atican  library,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  most  abject,  miserable,  and  mutilated  tigure,  tliat 
intrudes  herself  on  the  pontift^  and  represents  her  services, 
her  calamities,  and  the  claims  which  she  has  on  his  favour.'* 
The?e  remonstrances  seem,  however^  to  have  had  little  effect 
during  this  turbulent  period;  and  it  was  not  until  the  succeed- 
ing pontificate  of  Paul  HI.  that  the  library  began  to  revive 
from  its  misfortunes  and  to  recover  its  former  splendour. 

But  besides  the  custode^  or  keeper,  tliis  celebrated  library 
hfls  also  required  the  attention  of  a  bibliotecario,  or  librarian; 
a  trust  which  has  generally  been  conferred  on  men  eminent 
for  their  rank  or  distinguished  by  their  learning,  and  for  a 
long  time  past  has  been  conferred  only  on  a  cardinal  of  the 
church.'^  At  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.,  this  office 
was  filled  by  Tomaso  Fedra  Inghirami,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Julius  II.  to  succeed  Giuliano  di  Volterra,  bishop 
of  Ragusa,  in  the  year  1.510.  This  eminent  scholar  was 
descended  from  a  uoble  fiunily  of  Volterra,  where,  in  the 
commotions  which  took  place  in  the  year  1472,  bis  father 
lost  his  life,  and  the  surviving  members  of  the  family,  among 
whom  was  Tomaso,  then  only  two  years  of  age,  sought  a 
shelter  at  Florence.  Being  there  received  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  having  closely 
ittended  to  his  studies,  Toma?o,  at  thiiteen  years  of  age, 
as  induced,  by  the  advice  of  that  great  man,  to  pay  a  visit 
Kome,  wiiere  Ite  made  such  u  rapid  progress  in  hisacquire- 
lents,  as  to  obtain  an  early  and  deserved  celebrity.'*  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Alexander  VI.,  he  was  nominated  by 
that  pontiff  a  canon  of  S.  Pietro,  and  dignified  with  the  rank 
of  a  prelate.  In  the  year  1495,  he  was  sent  as  |mpal  nuncio 
into  the  Milanese,  to  treat  with  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian, 
on  which  embassy  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  not  only 
the  approbation  of  the  pope  but  also  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
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who,  soon  after  the  return  of  Inghiranii  lo  Bome,  traD»nitted 
to  him,  from  Iniipruck,  an  imperial  diploma^  bj  which,  after 
enumerating  his  various  acoompiishments,  and  particularly 
his  excellence  in  poetry  and  Latin  literature,  he  created  him 
count  palatine  and  poet  laureate,  and  conceded  to  him  the 
privilege  of  emblazoning  the  Austrian  eagle  in  his  family 
arms.  Nor  was  Inghirami  less  favoured  by  Julius  II.,  who, 
besides  appointing  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  conferred  on 
him  the  important  office  of  pontitical  Becretary.  which  he  aiW- 
words  quitted  for  that  of  secretary  to  the  college  of  cardinals, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  present  in  the  conclave  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Leo  X.  By  the  favour  of  the  new  pontiff,  Inghirami 
was  enriched  with  many  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  office  of  librarian  until  his  death,  which  was 
occasioned  by  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  September,  1.516,  when  he  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.'*  To  this  unfortunate 
event,  it  is  probably  owing  that  so  few  of  his  writings  have 
reached  the  present  times.  From  the  testimony  of  bis  con- 
temporaries, it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  many 
learned  works.  Among  these,  his  surviving  friend,  Giano 
Parrhasio,  has  enumerated  a  defence  of  Cicero,  a  compendium 
of  the  history  of  Rome,  a  commentary  on  the  poetics  of 
Horace,  and  remarks  on  the  comedies  of  Plautus ;  but  these 
works  were  left  at  liis  death  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  have 
since  been  dispersed  and  lost."'  It  has  been  supposed,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  the  additions  to  the  Auiularia  of 
Plautus,  first  published  at  Paris  in  1613,  are  from  the  pen  of 
Inghirami.*  For  that  celebrity  of  which  he  has  been  de- 
prived by  the  loss  of  his  writings,  he  ha^,  however,  been  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  the  numerous  testimonies  of 
applause  conferred  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries,  among 
whom  that  of  Erasmus  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.*' 

On  the  death  of  Inghirami,  the  office  of  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  Filippo  Beroaldo, 
usmdJy  called  Bei-ooldo  the  younger.  This  eminent  scholar 
sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  Bologna,  and  was  the  nepbew+ 
and  pupil  of  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  cider,  under  whose  instruc- 
tions he  made  such  an  early  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and 
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tin  languages,  that,  in  the  year  1496,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  public  professor  of 
polite  literature  in  the  university  of  TUs  native  place.* 
Having  afterwards  chosen  the  city  of  Rome  as  his  residence, 
be  there  attracted  the  notice  of  Leo  X.^  then  the  cordinril  de' 
Medici,  who  received  him  into  his  service,  and  employed  him 
as  his  private  secretary.f  After  the  accession  of  Leo  to  the 
pontiticate,  Bcroaldo  was  nominated  proposto,  or  principal  of 
the  lioman  academy,}  which  office  he  probably  relinquiahed 
on  accepting  that  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Of  his  critical 
talents,  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  before  particularly  noticed, 
affords  a  favourable  specimen ;  but  Beroaldo  stands  also  emi- 
nently distinj^uishcd  among  his  countrymen  by  his  talents  for 
Ltatin  poetry;  and  his  three  btwks  of  odes,  first  published  by 
him  in  the  year  1530,  were  received  with  such  applause,  par- 
ticulai'ly  by  the  French  nation,  that  he  has  had  no  less  than 
six  tnuL«laiors  in  that  country,  among  whom  is  the  celebrated 
Clement  Murot.'"  From  a  poem  of  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio, 
addressed  to  Beroaldo,  it  appears  that  he  had  also  undertaken 
an  historical  work  on  the  events  of  his  own  times,  which  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete.'*  Be- 
roaldo also  appears  among  the  admirers  of  the  celebrated 
Roman  courtesan,  Imperin,  and  is  said  to  liave  been  jealous  of 
the  superior  pretensions  of  Sadoleti  to  her  favour.§=*  The 
warmth  of  his  temperament,  indeed,  sutficiently  appears  in 
some  of  bis  poems.  His  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1518,  13  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  vexations 
which  he  experienced  from  the  pontitf  in  his  office  as  libra- 
rian;I|  but  the  authority  of  Valeriano  and  his  copyists  is  not 
implicitly  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  epitaph  with  wliich  Bembo 
has  honoured  the  memory  of  Beroaldo,  and  which  explicitly 
asserts  that  Leo  X.  shed  tears  on  his  loss,  may  be  considered 
OS  a  sufficient  proof  that  ho  retained  the  iavour  of  the  pontiff 
to  the  close  of  his  days.^' 

The  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  which  bad  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  l^eroaldo,  was  soon  afterwards  oon- 
ferred  by  the  pontiff  on  Zanobio  Acciiyuoli,  a  descendant  of  a 
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noble  Florentine  family,  vrhinh  has  proclaced  monj  eminent 
men.  Zanobio  was  bom  in  thff  venr  1461,  and  liaving,  while 
yet  an  infant,  been  banished  with  his  relatiuns,  he  was  recalled, 
when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
and  educated,  by  his  directions,  "with  Lorenzo,  the  son  of 
Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici,  to  whom  Zanobio  was  nearly  re- 
lated.'- Heace  he  had  frequent  intercourse  with  PoUtiano, 
Ficino,  and  other  eminent  Florentine  scholari?,  whose  favour 
and  friendship  he  conciliated  by  his  early  ta]ents  and  acquire- 
meaits.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  he  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  commouons  which  agitated  his  native 

[place*  and  devoting  himself  to  a  monastic  lile,  received  from 
the  famous  Girolaino  Savonarola,  about  tlie  year  M94,  the 
habit  of  a  Dominicim.  For  the  more  eflPeotual  promotion  of 
liis  ecclesia&tical  studie,=,  he  applied  liimsclf  with  great  in- 
dustry to  the  acquisition  of  the  Hebrew  tongue;  but  the  chief 
part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  tlie  examination  of  tiie  Greek 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Medici,  and  in  that  of 
S.  Marco,  at  Florence,  from  which  he  seleclcil  such  txa  had 
not  before  been  published,  with  the  design  of  translating  them 
into  Latin,  and  giving  them  to  the  world  througti  the  medium 
of  the  press,* 
On  tlie  elevation  of  Leo  X.,  Zanobio  hastened  to  Rome,  and 

'  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  tlie  new  pontiff,  who 
enrolled  him  among  liis  constant  attendants,  and  granted  him 
an  honourable  stipend,  with  a  residence  in  the  oratory  of 
S.  Silvestro.^-^  A  general  chapter  of  his  order  being  held  at 
Kaples,  in  the  year  1515,  Zanobio  attended  there,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  general  of  the  order  made  an 
oration,  in  Latin,  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Naples,  which  he 
afterwards  published  and  inscribed  to  the  cardinal  of  Ai-agon. 
Upon  his  ai»pointnient  to  the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
he  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  selecting  and  arranging  the 
ancient  public  documents  there  deposited,  containing  imperial 
privileges,  buIU,  and  instruments,  of  which  he  formed  an 
exact  index,  and  afterwards,  by  the  order  of  the  pope,  con- 

'  Teyed  them  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.^'  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  unwc-aried  industry  of  Zanobio  abridged  hu 
days,  as  he  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  his  ofiice,  having 
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[ie<l  ou  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Jiilj',  1519.  To  Zanobio 
we  are  indebted  for  collecting  and  preserving  the  Greek  epi- 
grams of  Politiano,  which  were  recommended  to  his  eare  by 
their  'aathor  in  his  last  moments.  Among  hif?  remaining 
works  is  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici.^  He  translated 
into  Lntin  verse  tbe  Greek  address  of  Marcus  Musurus  to 
Leo  X.,  prefixed  to  the  fii-st  edition  of  Plato,  and  made  several 
other  translations  from  the  Greek,  some  of  which  he  in- 
scribed to  that  pontiff.  His  Latin  poems  have  been  men- 
tioned with  great  applause.*^  Among  these  is  a  Sapphic  ode, 
addressed  to  Leo  X.,  inciting  him  to  proceed  in  improving 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  particularly  in  decorating  the  Esquiliim 
hill.  In  the  library  of  the  convent  of  S.  ilarco,  at  Florence-, 
are  also  preserved  a  few  lines  in  the  handwriting  of  Zanobio, 
in  which  he  has  attempted  to  compliment  the  pontiff  on  the 
liappy  coincidence  of  the  name  of  his  family  with  the  appel- 
lations of  his  high  dignity.^ 

Acciajuoli  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as  librarian,  by 
Girolamo  Aleandro,  who  was,  however,  soon  called  off  from 
the  duties  of  this  station  by  his  embassy  to  the  imperial  diet, 
to  oppose  the  rapid  increase  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Of 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  some  account  has  already  been 
giveo;  but  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  so  extraordinary  a 
man,  some  further  particulars  cuniiot  be  uninteresting.  Were 
we  to  rely  on  tha  positive  asseition  of  Luther,  Aleandro  was 
of  Jewish  origin;  but  neither  Luther  nor  hia  opponents  wci^ 
remarkable  for  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  trutli  in  the  charac- 
ters given  by  them  of  their  adversaries,  and  tliis  aspersion,  if 
St  is  to  be  considered  as  such,  may  safely  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  religious  animosity.  In  reproaching  him  with  his 
supposed  origin,  Luther,  however,  admits  that  Aleandro  was 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  as  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  Greek  from  his  infancy,  and  that  he 
had  acquired,  by  long  experience,  the  use  of  tiie  Latin  lan- 
guage.* Girolamo  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Francesoo  Aleandro, 
a  physician  at  Motta,  in  the  duchy  of  Concordia,  and  is  said 
to  have  deduced  his  origin  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Landro.^ 
I^He  was  born  iu  tbe  year  1480,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age 
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mptind  to  Venice,  where  be  reeetred  ustraetioDB  from 

[Benedetto  Bmgnolo,  and  aftervurds  from  Petronello  di 
'  fiimini.  A  lung  and  dangeruus  illness  eoopelled  hifn  to 
return  to  bis  natire  place.  Go  his  recorerj,  be  paid  a  riat 
to  the  academy  at  Pordenone,  where  Paolo  Amalceo  read 
i  lectures  explanatoiy  of  the  andent  authors,  with  great  credit 
[<ftO  himself  and  before  a  ntimerous  train  of  auditcrs.  Af^er  a 
[  jKeand  vint  to  Venice,  Aleandro  again  retonied  to  Mottn;, 
where  be  challenged  Domenico  Plorio,  the  public  instructor 
of  that  place,  to  a  Literary  contest,  in  which  Aleandro  demon- 
Btrated  ao  effectually  the  igoonmce  of  his  opponent,  that  he 
was  by  general  consent  elected  in  his  stead.  After  having 
taught  successiTely  at  Venice  and  at  Padua,  his  reputiition 
[  reached  the  Xloman  court,  aod  Alexander  VI.  determined  to 
call  him  to  that  dty  and  appoint  him  secretary  to  his  aon, 
Cesar  Borgia.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1501,  Aleandro 
took  up  his  residence  with  the  papal  nuncio,  Angelo  Leonino, 
bishop  of  Tivoli,  at  Venice.  Whilst  be  was  preparing  for 
bis  journey,  the  pope,  who  had  been  informed  that  Aleandro 
wad  no  less  dii-tinguiished  by  his  talents  for  public  afiairs  than 
[for  hia  learning,  directed  bim  to  repair  tu  Hungary  as  bis 
envoy.  Aleandro  set  out  from  Venice  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  lo02;  but  being  attacked  by  sickness,  he  was 
detained  many  months  on  the  road,  and  was  at  length 
obliged  to  abandon  the  exiwdjtion,  and  return  to  Venice.  The 
death  of  the  pontiff  bapx>ening  soon  afterwards,  AJeajidro  was 
[freed  from  the  cares  of  public  Ufe,  and  devoted  himself  with 
fresh  ardour  to  his  studies.*^  Such  was  the  reputation  which 
he  Iiad  acquirtid,  before  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  bis  age,  Ihiit 
Aldo  Mauuzio  dedicated  U)  him  bis  edition  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  conferring  on  him  this 
honour,  tliat  liis  acquiremonts  were  beyond  those  of  any  other 
person  with  whom  be  was  acquainted;  a  compliment  which 
ia  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that  Aldo  was  acquainted 
with  almoft  all  the  Iciu-ned  men  of  the  age."*  At  Venice, 
Aleanflru  funned  on  iuUmate  acquaintance  with  Erasmus ; 
and  these  two  eminent  men  resided  together  for  some  time  in 
the  house  of  tlie  printer,  Andrea  d'Asula,  the  father-in-law  of 
Aldo,  where  Aleandro  assisted  Erasmus  in  publishing  u  more 
full  and  correct  edition  of  his  Atlat/ia,  fi'om  the  Aldine  press.*' 
In  the  contests  to  whidi  the  Keformation  gave  rise,  Erasmus 


d  Ateandro  adopted  a  different  course  of  conduct;  but 
althougli  Uiey  attacked  each  other  ^nth  suJHcient  asperity, 
£ra9mus  always  candidly  acknowledged,  the  great  talents  and 
uncommon  luamiug  of  lus  former  friend.^^ 

In  the  year  1508,  Aleandro  was  in%-ited  to  Paris  by  Lonis 
XJX,  to  till  the  place  of  a  professor  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  His  exertions  there  met  with  the  highest  applause, 
and  he  was  shortly  afterwarda  appointed  rector  of  that 
&mous  seminary,  contrary  to  the  express  tenour  of  its  statutes, 
which  were  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  so  extraordinary  a 
schohir.*  After  residing  there  some  years,  he  was  induced 
to  quit  tliat  city  by  his  apprehensions  of  the  plague,  and  pro- 
ceeding through  dilferent  parts  of  France,  he  gave  public 
lectures  on  the  Greek  language  at  Orleans,  Bloi:^,  and  other 
places.  At  length  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Liege,  where 
the  prince-bishop  of  tliat  city,  Kverard  della  Marca,  nominated 
him  a  canon  of  his  cat]iedral,  and  appointed  him  chancellor  of 
his  dioce<i>e;  employments  whicb  did  not,  however,  prevent 
Aleandro  from  giving  instructions  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which 
he  continued  to  do  there  for  two  years  with  digtingui:^hed 
success-t  About  the  middle  of  the  year  1517,  he  was  dis- 
patched to  Home  by  his  patron,  who  was  eager  to  obtain  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and  who  conceived  that  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  talents  of  Aleandro  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
The  reception  which  the  learned  envoy  experienced  frora 
Leo  X.  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.**  The  pontitf 
confessed  that  he  had  never  before  met  with  his  equfd,  and 
requested  the  prince-bishop  would  i>errait  Aleandro  to  quit 
his  eervioe  and  enter  into  that  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
bisliop  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  a  request  which  was  an 
earnest  of  his  own  suceefls.  Aleandro  was  first  aptx>int<:d 
secretaiy  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici,  an  office  at  that 
time  of  the  highest  trust;  and  in  the  year  lol9,  was  nomi- 
nated, by  a  papal  bull,  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  did  not, 
however,  forget  his  former  |mtron;  and  notwithstanding  the 
many  difficulties  witli  wliich  he  had  to  contend,  he  continued 
hU  exertions,  as  well  at  Rome  as  on  his  mission  into  Germany, 
until  be  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  princC'bishop  his  long 
pjexpected  dignity.^ 

•  Jnd.  Bftdlrw,  Dedicat.  Pltitoreh.  ad  Aleaad.  op.  Sfazzoeh.  1.  41S. 
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Oq  the  embassy  of  Aleandro  to  the  imperial  diet>  in  the 
jear  lo20,  his  conduct  drew  down  upon  him  the  censure  and 
abuse,  not  only  of  the  more  ewnest  reformers,  but  of  his 
former  friend,  Krasmus,  who  condemned  the  violence  of  Lis 
zeal  with  great  asperity.^  After  the  death  of  Leo  X., 
Aleandro  rose  to  hijih  dignity  in  the  church.  By  Clement 
VII.,  he  was  nominated  archbisliop  of  Brindisi  and  Oria, 
and  was  appointed  apostolic  nuncio  to  Francis  I.,  whom  he 
attended  in  that  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525.  He 
there  met  with  a  disaster  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
monarch;  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniardf,  and 
obtained  his  release  only  by  the  interference  of  powerful 
friends,  and  the  payment  of  a  considerable  ransom.^  After 
having  performed  several  other  important  embasl^ies,  and 
taken  a  principal  part  for  many  years  in  the  transactiond  of 
the  Roman  court,  Aleandro  was,  in  the  year  1538,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.,  on  whicli  occasion  he 
resigned  his  office  of  librarian,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ag06- 
tino  Steuco,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chi:>sano,  in  the  island  of 
Candia.*  The  death  of  Aleandro,  which  Jovius  informs  us 
was  occasioned  or  accelerated  by  the  loo  frequent  use  of 
medicine,  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  his  health,^  Imp- 
pened  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1542,  when  he  hud  nearly  com- 
pleted his  sixty-second  year.  The  siuue  uuthur  asserli*,  that 
Aleandro  displayed  in  hiy  last  moments  great  impatience,  and 
was  higldy  exasperated  at  tlie  idea  of  being  cut  off  before  he 
had  finished  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  In  this  case,  we 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  account  of  the  impiety 
of  a  Roman  cardinal,  altliough  i*elated  by  a  Roman  bishop. 
At  least  such  account  is  in  express  contradiction  to  the 
Greek  epitaph  which  Aleandro  composed  fur  himself  a  short 
time  before  his  death. -'^ 

The  writings  which  remain  of  Aleandro  are  scarcely  equal 
to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  acknowledged 
learning,  great  eloquence,  and  uncommon  industry.  The 
Greek  lexicon,  published  under  his  name  at  Paris,  in  1512, 
was  compiled  by  six  of  liis  scholars,  ajid  the  only  share  which 
he  took  was  in  correcting  the  ultimate  proofs  from  the  press, 
and  adding  some  words  omitted  in  former  cullectious.^     in 
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le  same  year,  he  reprinted  the  Greek  grammar  of  Chryso- 
tws,  of  which  he  also  made  a  compendium.^    His  treatise,- 
Cu/icili4}  habendo^  consisting  of  four  books,  is  said  to  have 
been  of  great  use  in  regulating  the  proceedinga  of  the  council 
of  Trent.     Erasmns  believed   Ateandro  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  oration,  published  under  the  name  of  Julius 
Csesar  Scaliger,  as  an  answer  to  hia   Ciceronia/ius,  in  the 
year  1531,  and  some  years  elapsed  before  he  could  be  con- 
inced  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  celebrated  scliolar  whuse^ 
,e  it  bears."*^*     That  so  little  remains  of  the  writings. oF 
Aleandro    may,  perhaps,   bo  attributed    to  his  various  im- 
portant avocations  and  active  life;   but  Jorius  informs  us, 
that  he  liad  so  loug  indulged  himself  in  a  certain  extempo-- 
raneous  mode  of  expi-esslou,  that  when  he  attempted  to  exercise 
himwjlf  in  well  regulated  composition,  lie  found  himself  unabld 
to  support  a  cleai-  and  elegant  style;  and  Valeriano,  whilst  he 
acknowledges  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  writings,  has,  in  an 
elegant  allegory,  taxed  them  with  obscurity.*     A  few  of  the 
letters  and  poems  of  Aleandro  have  been  preserved  in  various 
^^collections,  and  his  Latin  verses,  ^4fi  Julivm  et  Seefram,  ore 
^VcoD»idered  by  Fontanini  as  affording  alone  a  sufficient  jtroof 
^'of  the  great  talents  of  their  author.f 

The  example  of  Leo  X-,  in  collecting  the  precious  remains- 
of  ancient  learning,  was  emulated  or  imitated  by  several  dis- 
tinguislied  prelates  of  the  Roman  court,  the  extent  of  whose 
collections  resembled  that  of  a  munificent  sovereign  rather 
ttian  of  a  private  individual.  Aleandro  had  liiinself  formed 
very  considerable  library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
lOnastery  of  S.  Maria  del  Orto,  in  Venice.  It  was  after- 
urds  transferred  to  the  monks  of  S.  Georgio,  of  which 
eongregation  Aleandro  had  been  protector,  and  has  since 
contributed  to  increase  the  celebrated  library  of  I>.  Marco, 
.at  Venice.^  Er^mus,  in  a  letter  written  from  London,  in 
e  year  1515,  mentions  the  libraiy  of  cardinal  Griroani,  at 
tme,  as  being  richly  furnished  and  abounding  in  books  id 
ell  languages.  This  extensive  collection,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  eight  thousand  volumes,  was  bequeathed  by  the 
cardinal,  in  the  year  1523,  to  the  regular  canons  of  S.  Salvador, 
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in  Venice,  It  was  afterwards  increased,  by  the  additioo  of 
zoany  valaable  worlu,  by  the  cardinal  palriarch,  Maxino 
Grinuuii,  and  was  preserved  until  nearly  the  end  of  tike 

^Aeventeenth  century,  when  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  bj 
ftre.*  Kqually  extensive,  and  equally  unfortunate,  was  the 
library  of  cardtniU  Sadoluti.     After  having  escaped  from  tlie 

^incrilegious  hands  of  the  barbarians;,  during  the  sadiLing  of 
~  in  the  year  1527,  the  books  were  put  on  board  a  ship, 

to  be  conveyed  to  the  diocese  of  Sadoleti,  iu  France;  but  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  it  was  discovered  that  the  passengers 
were  infected  with  the  plague;  in  consequence  of  whic!!!, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  and  the  books  were  either 
los^  or  carried  to  some  distant  country,  where  Sadoleti  never 
beard  of  them  more.t  The  library  of  Bembo  was  rich  in 
Taluable  manuscripts,  and  contaiued  many  of  the  productions 
of  the  Provencal  poets,  with  whose  language  he  was  wdl 
a<X]uainted.  He  possessed  also  several  pieces  in  the  hand- 
WTitin*r  of  Pttrarea,  with  other  rare  aud  valuable  works,  as 
well  printed  as  manuscript,  which  he  ha<l  collected  at  an 
immense  exi)ense.  Many  of  these  were  afterwards  united 
with  the  ducal  Ubrary  of  XJrbino,  whence  they  have  since 

I  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Vatican.  Amongst  them  were 
be  two  ancient  copies  of  Virgil  and  of  Terence,  which  liavc 
"been  justly  esteemed  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  immense 

coIIectioii.J 

Before  the  French,  under  Charles  VIII.,  had  burst  the 
barrier  of  the  Alps,  the  Italian  scholars  had  already  l)egun 
to  examine  with  great  industry  the  transactions  oi'  former 
timci',  and  to  record  those  of  their  own  with  accuracy  and 
fidelity:  of  this,  the  history  of  his  own  times,  by  Leonardo  Are- 
tino;  that  of  Florence,  by  Poggio  Bmcciolini;  tlmt  of  Venice, 
by  Marc- Antonio  Cocchi,  called  Sabcllicus;  and  that  of  Milan, 
by  Bernardo  Corio,  may  be  admitted  as  sufficient  proofs. 
The  important  transactions  which  had  since  taken  place  in 
Italy,  and  the  inereafiing  interest  wliioh  these  great  events 
had  excited,  now  called  forth  more  distinguisheil  talents;  and 
the  historical  and  political  writings  of  MachiavelH,  of  Nardi, 
of  Nerli,  and  of  Guicciardini,  have  not  only  transmitted  to  us 
with  great  minuteness  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  tbey 
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lived,  but  have  frequently  famished  us  with  such  reasonings 
and  deductions  from  them  m  have  been  found  applicable  to 
subsequent  occurrences  mid  to  future  Umes. 

Of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Machiavelli,  some 
account  has  alreadj^  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  present 
work.^'     That  he  was  a  man  of  talents  is  apparent,  not  onlj 

•£rom  his  ^Titings  but  from  the  imiwrtant  offices  which  lie 
£llcd;  having  been  for  sonie  years  secretary  to  the  republic, 
and  frequently  dispatched  on  embassies  to  foreign  powers. 
Whether  prompted  by  the  love  of  liberty  or  the  spirit  of 
faction,  he  displayed  a  restless  and  turbulent  disposition, 
vrbich  not  only  cUminished  the  respect  due  to  liis  abilities 
but  frequently  endangered  his  personal  safely.  Besides  his 
liavin^  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Capponi  and  Boscoli,  in 
consequence  of  whicli  he  had  to  suffer  four  jerks  of  the  cord, 
and  from  which  he  only  escaped  with  his  lile  by  the  clemency 
of  Leo  X-.,*  he  entered  into  another  plot,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  that  jjontiif,  to  expel  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  from 
Florence,  in  whicli  liis  associates  were  Luigi  Alamanni, 
Zanobio  Buundelmonte,  and  other  young  men  who  irequented 
the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai.  That  he  had  also  to  struggle 
with  pecuniary  difficulties,  appears  from  several  passages  in 
his  works;  and  a  letter  written  by  his  son  Pieti-o,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  the  month  of  June,  1527,  acknowledges 
tiutt  he  died  in  extreme  poverty. *- 

The  pro-fc  writings  of  MachiaveUi  consist  of  his  history  of 
Florence,  in  eight  books,  his  discourses  on  lAvy^  and  his  book 
entitled,  II  I^ncipe^  or,  "  The  Prince,"  with  some  smaller 
treatises.     His  history,  which  comprehends  the  transactions 

I  of  the  Florentine  state,  from  its  origin  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  in  1492,  is  written  in  a  vigorous,  concise, 
and  unaffected  style,  and  although  not  always  accurate  in 
point  of  fact,  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  read  with  both  plea- 
sure and  advantage."  lie  lias,  however,  rendered  tiimself 
much  more  conspicuous  by  bis  political  tracts,  which  have, 
indeed,  in  the  general  estimation,  entitled  him  to  the  first 
rank  among  the  writers  on  these  subjects;  but  whilst  c^ime 
have  considered  him  as  having  employed  his  talents  to  en- 
lighten mankind,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  of  liberty, 

*  Bauliii.  MoaiuQ.  itiedii.  in  prcf.  3l>. 
0  2 
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and  of  Tirlue,  others  hare  regarded  hirn  ns  the  advocate  of 
fraud,  of  oppression,  and  of  assa^ination,  and  have  stigruatized 
hid  meoiory  with  tlie  most  opprobrk)us  epithets.  To  reconcile 
tbe^e  discordant  opinions  is  impossible;  and  it  may  therefore 
not  l»c  thought  a  mipcilluous  task,  to  endeavour  impartially  to 
ai^eertain  in  what  estimation  Iiis  political  writings  ought  to  be 
lield. 

On  this  subject  it  may,  then,  be  remarked^  tliat  no  one  has 
hitherto  been  found  hardy  enoug:h  to  defend,  in  their  fall 
extent,  the  baneful  maxims  advanced  by  Machiavelli,  particu- 
larly in  his  ti'eatise,  entitled  II  Principe.  "  If  it  be  con- 
tended," says  one  of  his  waj-mest  apologists,  "  that  this  work 
is  lit  for  tlic  perusal  of  all  sovereigns,  an  well  legitimate  as 
usurpers,  and  that  he  intt'nde<l  to  give  an  eulogium  on  tyranny, 
he  can  neither  be  defi^nded  nor  excuswl.  But  how  can  it  be 
thought  possible,"  continues  he,  "that  3Iachiavelli,  who  was 
born  under  a  republic,  who  was  employed  as  one  of  its  secre- 
tarietj,  who  performed  so  many  important  embas^ied,  and  who 
in  his  conversation  always  dwelt  on  the  glorious  actions  of 
Brutus  and  of  Cassius,  should  have  formed  such  a  design?"* 
Hence,  it  has  frequently  been  urged  on  his  behalf,  that  it  waff 
not  his  intention  to  suggest  wise  and  faithful  counsels  but  to 
represent,  in  the  darkest  colour.?,  the  conduct  which  a  sove- 
reig:n  must  necessarily  pursue,  in  order  to  eup]>ort  Lis  autho- 
rity. "  It  was  the  intention  of  Machiuvelli,"  says  another 
encomiast,  "to  descrilje  a  destructive  tyrant,  aud  by  these 
means  to  excite  odium  against  liim  and  prevent  the  execution 
of  his  projects.f  '*  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Machiavelli,"  says 
Lord  Racon,  **  and  to  similar  writers,  who  have  openly  and 
without  dissimulation  shown  us  what  men  are  accustomed  to 
do,*  not  what  they  oupht  to  do."J  The  vulidity  of  these 
and  similar  apologies  is,  however,  extremely  questionable. 
Those  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  on  which  the  tran- 
quillity of  mankind  so  essentially  depends  are  too  sacred  to 
bo  treated  in  ambiguous  terms,  and  Machiavelli  frequently 
displays  eo  much  apparent  sincerity  in  his  political  %VTiting5, 
AS  renders  it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  decide 
when  he  intends  to  be  ironical.     Nor  havi?  tlio  friends  of  thix 

*  Elogii  Toscani,  iii.  SO. 

+  Oniip.  ScLiopiiii,  I'adia  Foliiice*.  op.  flog.  Tosc.  lii.  90. 
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authort  who  have  supposed  that  in  his  Ireatise,  del  PrineipCj 

he  meant  only  to  instigate  liis  patron,  Lorenzo,  duke  of  IJr- 
bino,  to  his  ruin,  confeiTed  any  honour  either  on  his  morid  or 
intellectual  character.  It',  indeed,  this  were  his  real  intention, 
we  might  he  inclined  to  assent  to  the  opinion  ot*  cardinal  l^ole, 
that  the  writings  of  Mucliiavelli  were  tj-aced  by  the  finger  of 
the  devil.**  But,  supposing  the  purpose  of  Machiavclli  to 
liave  been  commendable-,  can  there  be  a  greater  solecism  in 
point  of  j  adgraent  than  to  instigate  a  person  to  tyrannize  over 
a  country,  to  be  cruel  to  his  own  subjects,  and  fiutldess  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  in  the  expectarion  of  exciting  a  general 
odium  against  cruelty,  fraud,  imd  oppression?  and  thus  intro- 
ducing a  certain  evil  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  it  a 
dubious  remedy?  "\Vc  laaj,  however,  safely  release  thia 
author  from  an  accusation,  for  which  he  lias  been  indebted 
Bolely  to  the  over-earaest  zeal  of  his  advocates,  and  may 
certainly  admit  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  recti- 
tude of  his  nmxims,  he  was  at  least  serious  in  his  promulga- 
tion of  them.  Majiy  of  the  most  exceptionable  doctrines  in  hia 
Principe  are  also  to  be  found  in  his  Discorsi,  where  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  he  had  any  indii-ect  purpiise  in  view;  and  in 
the  latter  he  has  in  M)me  instances  referred  to  the  former  for 
the  further  elucidation  of  his  opinions.'*^  Nor  is  it  a  slight 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Machiavelli,  that  his  work  was  re- 
commended by  his  intimate  frientl,  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  as  a 
Bve  and  useful  performance.*"^     Tliis,  indeed,  seems  to  have 

een   tlie   general   opinion  at   the   time  of  its   publication. 

Neither  Adrian  VI.  nor  Clement  VII.  passed  any  censure  on 
tiis  writings,  and  the  latter  not  only  accepted  the  dedication 

"  his  history,  wliich  Machiavelli  wrote  at  his  request,  but 
anted  the  Koman  printer,  Antonio  Blado,  a  papal  bull  for 
the  publication  of  all  the  ivi'itings  of  Machiavelli,  in  wliich 
the  Priticipc  is  particularly  mentioned. 

Taking  it,  then,  for  granted  that  Machiavelli  has,  in  his  poli- 
tical works  fairly  represented  his  own  sentimentfi,  how  ar«  hia 
merits  to  be  appreciated?  Machiavelli  was  an  acute  man; 
bnt  not  a  great  man.  lie  could  minutely  trace  a  political 
intrigue  througli  all  its  ramifications,  but  he  could  not  elevate 
his  views  to  perceive  that  true  policy  and  sound  moriility  are 
inseparably  unite<I,  and  tliat  every  fraudulent  attempt  is-  then 
^^BDost  unfortunate  when  it  is  crowned  with  success    To  ubtain 

^m^ : _^ 
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a  political  end  by  the  rlolation  of  public  faith  is  a  stratagem 
that  refioires  no  great  talents,  but  which  will  nut  bear  to  be 
frequRnily  repeated.  Like  the  tricks  ofa  juggler^  the  petty 
routine  of  the^e  operations  is  quickly  understood,  and  the 
operator  himself  is  soon  on  a  level  with  the-  rest  of  mankind. 
Those  -^vho,  like  Machiavclli,  have  examined  human  conduct 
in  detail,  must  ever  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  tlic  discord- 
at  facts  and  to  distinguish  the  complicated  relations  of  public 
and  national  concerns.  It  is  only  by  tracing  them  up  to  Bome 
common  source,  and  adjusting  them  by  some  certain  standard, 
that  past  events  can  ever  be  converted  into  proper  rules  of 
future  conduct.  To  recall  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modem 
history  for  the  imitation  of  ftiture  times,  is  a  mode  of  instruc- 
tion whicli,  without  proper  limitations  and  precautions,  will 
ofien  be  found  highly  dangerous.  Such  is  the  variety  in 
human  affairs,  that  in  no  two  instances  are  the  circumstances 
in  all  respecta  alike,  and,  on  that  account,  experience  without 
principles  must  ever  l>e  a  fallacious  guide.  To  close  our  eyes 
to  the  examples  of  past  ages  would,  indeed,  be  absui'd ;  but 
to  regulate  our  conduct  by  them,  without  bringing  them  to 
their  proper  test,  would  be  still  more  so.  With  these  con- 
siderations, the  works  of  Maohiavolli  may  be  rend  with  advan- 
tage, and  his  errors  may  perhaps  prove  no  less  instructive 
than  his  excellences.*^ 

AVhilst  the  history  of  Machiavclli  relates  to  the  general 
transactions  of  i?lorerice,  that  of  the  senator  Filippo  de* 
Nerli,  is  restricted  to  its  municipal  and  iutCTnal  concerns. 
The  family  of  Nerli  had  for  several  centuries  ranked  among 
the  principal  nobility  of  that  city,*^  and  sevcm!  of  its  mem- 
bers were  no  le^fs  distinguished  as  eminent  patrons  of  learning 
than  as  accomplished  statesmen.  The  mai'riage  of  Tanai  de' 
Nerli,  who  had  twice  filledjlthe  office  of  chief  magistrate  of 
Florence,  with  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Piero  Capponi,  was 
productive  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  considerable 
eminence.  Jacopo  and  Francesco  were  frequently  honoured 
with  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  lat- 
ter became  the  father  of  two  sons,  who  wei'e  successively 
archbishops  of  Florence  and  cardinals  of  the  church.  Ber- 
nardo and  Neri  de'  Nerli,  liave  left  a  noble  Bionuuient  of 
their  numificence  and  love  of  literature,  in  publishing  at 
their  own  expense  the  first  edition  of 
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printed  at  Florence  in  the  year  1488;  a  work  wluch  confers 
honoor  not  only  on  its  patrons,  and  on  the  eminent  (irreek 
ficholar»  who  superintended  the  printing,  but  on  the  nge  and 
country  in  which  it  was  produced.^'  This  great  work  was 
iiiKribed  by  Bernardo  de'  Nerli  to  Piero  dc*  Medici,  the 
«lder  brother  of  T^eo  X.,  in  a  Latin  address,  in  which  be 
explaius  the  motives  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  me.ans 
adopted  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Benedetto  de'  Ncrli,  the 
eldest  of  tliese  Kve  brothers,  supported  the  rank  of  his  family 
on  many  public  occasions,  and  in  particular  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  appointed  by  the  state  of  Florence  to  congratu- 
late Leo  X.  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate.  Filippo,  the 
historian,  the  son  of  Benedetto,  was  bom  in  the  year  1485. 
nifl  education  was  superintended  by  Benedetto,  called  II 
Silologo,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Politiano,  and  is  highly 
conimendeil  by  Crinitus.*"  In  his  youth  he  fref|ucntcd  the 
gardenia  of  the  Kueellai,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
•with  the  most  dijiitinguisbed  scholars  of  Florence,  and  in 
particular  wnth  Macliiavelli,  who  inscril)ed  to  him  his  Capitoto 
deW  occasiotie.  But  whilst  his  early  associates  warmly 
opposed  the  increasing  power  of  the  Medici,  Filippo  became 
me  of  their  moat  strenuous  partisans,  and  was  frequently 
ployed  by  them  in  im)>ortunt  services,  until  the  establish- 
lent  of  an  absolute  government,  under  Cosmo  T.,  finally  ter- 
minated the  contest.  After  this  event,  he  obtained  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  confidence  of  this  eautious  prince,  who 
issively  intrnsteil  to  him  tlie  government  of  several  of 
Florentine  districts,  and  on  the  as.-*umption  to  t!ie  pontl- 
iCate  of  Juhus  in.,  appointed  him  the  cliief  of  a  splendid 
embassy  to  congratulate  the  pontifl',  who,  on  that  occasion, 
oonferretl  on  him  the  title  of  cavalier,  with  that  of  count 
palatine.*  He  had  married,  in  the  year  lo09,  Caterina,  the 
daugliler  of  Jacopo  Salviati,  by  his  wife  Lucrezia,  the  sister 
of  Leo  X.,  and  lived  until  the  yeau*  l.i.56,  leaving  at  his  death 
a  numerous  offspring.  Ilis  commentaries  comprise  a  well- 
arranged  and  useful  narrative  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
^.florentinc  state,**'  written  in  the  style  of  aperwn  conversant 
^■ivith  public  affaii's,  and  not  with  the  laboured  eloquence  of  a 
professed  author.     That  they  manifest  a  decided  partiality 
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to  tbe  family  of  Lbe  Medici,  bas  been  considei'ed  as  th^^ 
chief  excellence  by  the  apologisU  of  an  absolute  government 
in  subsequent  timtis;*  but,  however  meritorious  the  purpose 
may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  work  avowedly  writtea 
to  promote  a  particular  object  can  never  be  perused  without 
distrust,  uor  relied  on  without  collateral  evidence  for  the 
facts  which  it  records. 

To  the  life  and  writings  of  Nerli,  those  of  his  contemporary 
and  countryman,  Jacopo  Nardi,  exhibit  almost  a  complete 
contrast.  Nerli  enjoyed  a  long  series  of  honours  and  pros- 
perity; Nm'di  was  a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  Xlie.  former 
availed  himself  of  liis  adherence  and  services  to  the  Medici, 
to  maintain  himself  in  authority  imd  importance;  the  latter 
was  their  decided  and  implacable  adversary,  and  his  history 
19  allowed  to  be  as  hostile  to  tliat  family,  as  the  CominefUaries 
of  Nerli  are  favourable.  The  birth  of  Nardi,  who  also  de- 
rived his  origin  from  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  is  placed 
in  the  yeai'  1476,  and  lUlhough  the  Ume  of  his  death  be  not 
precisely  known,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  lived  beyond 
his  eightieth  year.'''-*  In  his  early  progress  he  had  filled  many 
honourable  employments  in  tlie  state,  and  in  the  year  1527 
vf&s  ambassador  fi-oni  his  native  place  to  the  Venetian  re- 
public. His  history  of  Florence,  which  extends  from  the 
jrear  1494  to  1531,  bears  the  marks  of  great  accuracy,  and 
is  not  without  some  share  of  elegance,  but  like  that  of  Nerli, 
jnust  be  read  with  caution  by  those  who  would  form  an  jm- 
{>artia1  judgment  on  the  important  events  which  occurred 
ivithin  that  period. f  Nardi  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learn- 
ing, and  his  translation  of  Livy,  which  has  Iwien  several 
times  repriuled,  is  yet  considered  as  one  of  the  best  versions 
of  the  ancient  authors  in  the  Italian  languoge.J  In  his  youth 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  in  his  life  of  the 
celebrated  commander,  Antonio  Tebalducci  Malcspini,  he  has 
shown  that  he  had  himself  acquired  great  knowledge  and 
experience  in   military  concerns.^     lie  was  the  autlior  of 

*  Etopo  ilol  Sen.  Filippo  tic'  Nerli.  Elog.  Toscnni,  u.  31ft.  ^ 

*  Le  Ilixturie  detia  Cittn  di  Fioreuza  Hi  M.  Jacopo  Nonli,  (.'ittotliiW 
Fiorcntiiio.   Lione,  1  'tH(\,  4to. 

J  Tirab.  vii.  ii.  -JfeO. 

i  Vita  tl'  Auiouiu  Glucoimuo  TcbaldDccl  Mal«Bplnf,  Seritta  da  Jacopo 
J^u-dj.    In  Fioreuzti,  ]'j07,  410. 
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several  other  works  botli  ia  verse  and  prose.  His  comedy, 
entitled  VAmiciziay  written  hj  him  whilst  very  young,  has 
already  been  referred  to.  as  Imving  some  pretensions,  from 
its  introductory  lines,  to  be  considered  as  having  given  the 
tir:*t  example  ol"  the  versi  sc'ioUi^  or  Italian  blank  verse. 

The  local  narratives  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nerli,  and  of 
Nardi,  must,  however,  give  place  in  point  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  more  general  history  of  the  immortal  Guic- 

ardini  ;  a  work  which  professes  to  record  only  the  events  of 
Italy,  but  which  in  fact  comprehends  those  of  the  principal 
states  of  Kurope  during  the  period  to  which  it  relates.  This 
distinguished  ornament  of  his  country  was  the  son  of  Piero 
Guicciardini,  who.,  although  a  citizen  of  Florence,  derived  from 
his  ancestors  the  title  of  count  palatine,  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.*  He  was  born  in  the  year  1482, 
and  received  the  baptismal  name  of  Francesco  Tomaso,   the 

ttter  of  which  appellations  he  omitted  in  his  riper  years, 
having  attained  a  sufficient  share  of  elaspical  learning, 
applic<l  himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  under  the 
moPt  eminent  professors,  as  well  at  Pisa,  Ferrara,  nnd  Padua, 
as  in  his  native  place.  He  Lad  nt  one  time  formed  the  inten- 
tion of  devoting  himself  to  the  church,  but  his  father  not 
having  encouraged  the  design,  he  changed  his  views,  nnd 
having  obtmned  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  academy 
which  had  been  transferred  from  Pisa  to  Florence,  he  was 
appointed  in  the  year  150.5,  to  read  and  illustrate  the  Insti- 
tute of  Justinian;  by  which,  aw  well  as  by  his  opinions  on 
questions  of  law,  he  gained  great  credit.  The  first  office  of 
importance  in  wlucli  he  was  employed  by  the  republic,  was 
that  of  ambassador  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1512. 
On  this  mission,  which  in  respect  to  his  well  known  talents, 
was  intrusted  to  him  before  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  estahlished  rules  of  the  state,  he  \vas  absent  about 
two  years,  and  on  his  return  was  honouretl  by  the  king  with 

present  of  several  rich  pieces  of  silver  plate.f  When  Leo 
"X.  paid  a  visit  to  Florence,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1515, 
Guicciardini  was  despatched  with  several  of  the  most  respect- 
able citizens  to  meet  him  at  Cortona,     The  reputation  which 

•  Utnci,  Eloff.  d)  Giiiccivdini.  Klog.  Toscu).  ii.  ItOO.         t  lb.  300. 
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be  bad  already  acquired,  tbe  propriety  and  gravity  of  Ui# 

inanner,  and  the  good  sense  wbicli  he  manifested  on  all  oeca* 
sioQs,  soon  procured  biiu  tbe  favour  of  tbe  pontiff,  wlio  in  an 
asdembly  of  cardinalf>,  held  on  the  day  after  hijs  ari-ival  at 
Florence,  bestovve-d  on  Guicciardini  the  dignity  of  advocate 
of  the  cousiatoi-y.  This  event  may  be  considered  aa  theijom- 
mencenient  of  his  fortunes.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the 
pontiff  to  Home  he  sent  for  Guicciardini,  and  aHer  baving 
experienced  his  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  several  important 
concerns,  be  intrusteil  him,  in  the  year  1518,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Modena  and  Reggio,  which,  from  the  critical  circum- 
stances under  which  these  places  were  held  by  tlie  poiw,  was 
undoubtedly  the  nio»t  confidential  employment  that  could 
bave  been  conferred  U{K>n  him.  The  dilticulliea  which  h^ 
experienced  in  the  defence  of  these  Impurtuot  districts,  colled 
forth  those  great  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and 
afforded  him  frequent  opiwrtunities  of  displaying  the  prompti- 
tude of  his  genius,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  tbe 
unshtiken  fortitude  of  his  mind.  lie  continued  in  the  service 
of  Leo  X.  during  the  remainder  of  liJs  pontitioate,  intrusted 
with  the  chief  authority,  as  well  in  the  military  as  civU  con-^ 
cems  of  the  places  in  wliich  he  commanded.  Nor  was  be  leds 
bonoured  by  AtU'ian  VI,,  and  Clement  VIL,  tlie  latter  of 
whom  appointed  him  president  of  Komagna;  wliich  office  be 
relinquished,  in  the  year  1526,  to  bis  brother  Jacopo,  when  be 
was  himself  nominated  to  the  chief  command  of  the  papal 
troops.  In  the  various  reforms  of  the  Klorentine  government 
which  prepared  tbe  way  to  the  dominion  of  Cosmo  I,,  Guic- 
ciardini had  an  important  share;  but  soon  after  that  event  bo 
retired  to  his  vUlu  at  Moutici,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  composition  of  his  history,  lie  died  in  the  year  1540, 
after  having  oxHnpleted  the  work  which  has  immortalized  his 
name,  but  which  was  not  published  until  many  years  after 
bis  death."^' 

The  historicaJ  writings  of  Guicciardini  have  not  only  enti- 
tled their  author  to  the  indisputable  precedence  of  all  the  bis- 
torions  of  Italy,  but  have  placed  him  at  least  on  a  level  witb 
those  of  any  age  or  of  any  country.  His  first  great  advantage 
is,  that  he  was  himself  personally  acquaintt:';d  with  most  of  ^c 
transactions  which  he  relates,  and  fro/iucntly  acted  in  them  an 
important  part.'^  lie  also  united  within  himself  almost  every 


qualification  that  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  historian;  a  fear- 
less impartiality,  a  strong  and  vigorous  judgment,  equally 
remote  from  superstition  and  lioentiousnesa,  and  a  j>enetm- 
tion  of  mind  that  pierced  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  poli- 
tical intrigue,  llis  nari*ative  is  full,  clear,  and  perepicuous, 
and  tlie  ohserratioiis  tu  which  it  occasion  ally  gives  rise,  are 
in  general  just,  apposite,  and  forcible.  The  principal  ble- 
misLcs  which  have  been  attributed  to  him  as  a  v^'riter,  are 
those  of  having  fref|uenlly  given  too  much  importance  to 
events  of  inferior  consideration,  and  of  having,  iu  imitation 
of  the  ancient  hi8toriim.«,  assigneil  to  seTeral  of  his  principal 
actors,  orations  whidt,  although  sufficiently  consonant  to 
their  sentiments,  were  never  in  reality  delivered.^  If,  Jiow- 
ever,  the  writings  of  all  his  contemporaries  had  perished,  his 
works  alone  would  have  exhibited  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
age,  and  must  ever  be  r^arded  ae  the  mine  from  which  future 
historians  must  derive  their  ricliest  materials.  Foi^tidions 
critics,  and  indolent  renders  may  complain  of  the  minuteness 
of  his  narrative,  or  the  length  of  liis  periods;  but  every  sen- 
tence ia  pregnant  witli  thought,  every  paragraph  tetims  with 
Information,  and  if  sometimes  they  do  not  please  the  ear, 
they  always  gratify  tiie  understandiug.  The  principal  defect 
in  his  history  is  such  as  is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  his 
character  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and  appears  in  Mb 
accounting  for  the  conduct  of  others  wholly  by  motives  of 
interest  and  of  ambition,  without  sufficiently  adveiting  to  the 
various  other  causes  which  liave,  in  all  ages,  hud  a  oonsider- 
iible  influence  on  the  affairs  of  mankind.'^' 

Yet  more  extenave  in  its  plan  than  the  history  of  Guic- 
cinrdlni.  is  tJie  history  of  his  own  times  by  Paidlo  Giovio,  or 
Pauius  Jorius^  in  which  he  undertook  to  record  the  most 
im[N>rtant  events  which  occun'ed  during  that  period  in  every 
part  of  tlie  world.  This  voluminous  writer  was  a  native  rf 
Como,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1483,  Being  early  deprived 
of  his  [liithiT,  he  was  educated  under  the  care  of  his  elder 
brother,  Benedetto,  who  was  also  an  historical  writer,  and  ia 
cnnsidered  by  Tiraboschi  as  not  inferior,  in  point  of  merit,  to 
his  younger  brother.-^'  After  having  studied  at  Fadua,  at 
Milmi^  and  at  Pavia,  he  obtained  at  the  hitter  place  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  mcilicinc,  and  practiscfl  for  some  time  as 
a  physician  both  in  Como  and  Milan.     An  e^y  and  decided 
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propensity  led  him,  however,  to  the  study  and  composition  of 
history.  Having  completed  a  volume,  and  heard  of  the  e-n- 
courageraent  given  by  Leo  X.  to  every  department  of  litera- 
ture, he  repaired,  about  the  year  1  j16,  to  Rome,  wlicre  he 
met  with  a  most  favourable  reception  from  the  pontiff,  who, 
after  reading  b«^fore  many  of  the  cardinals  a  long  passage  from 
the  work  of  Giovio,  declared,  that  next  to  Livy,  he  had  not 
met  witli  a  more  eloquent  or  a  more  elegant  writer.*  The 
rank  of  a  cavalier,  with  a  considerable  pension,  ■was  the 
reward  bestowed  by  llie  munificent  pontiff  on  the  fortunate 
author.  In  this  place,  Giovio  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
numerous  meu  of  talents  whom  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff 
had  attracted  to  that  city.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Koman 
scholar:^,  he  here  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetiy;  several  of  his  pieces  appear  in  the  Coiyciami^  and 
other  collections,  and  we  have  already  seen,  tliat  Francesco 
Arsilli  inscribed  to  him  his  pocra,  De  Foetit  Urbanis.^  After 
the  death  of  Leo.  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  learning 
who  obtained  the  favour  of  Adrian  VL,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Como;  on  condition, 
however,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  he  should  mention  the 
pontiff  with  honour  in  his  writings.-"^^  Under  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VIL,  he  was  yet  more  Jiighly  favoured,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  pope  to  be  one  of  bis  attendant  cour- 
tiers, proWded  with  a  residence  in  the  Vatican,  and  supplied 
with  an  income  for  the  supj>ort  of  himself  and  his  domestics* 
To  these  favours  were  afterwards  added  the  precentorship  of 
Como,  and,  lastly,  the  bisliopric  of  Noceni,  which  was  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  preferment  that  Giovio  ever  obtained. 
During  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  j'ear  1527, 
Giovio  had  secreted  his  histoi*y,-  which  had  been  copied  on 
vellum,  and  elegantly  bound,  in  a  chest,  which  contained  also 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wrought  silver,  and  had  deposited 
it  in  tlie  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  This  booty 
was,  however,  discovered  by  two  Spanish  ofiicers,  one  of 
whom  seized  upon  the  silver,  and  the  other,  named  Herrara, 
carried  off  the  books.  At  the  same  time,  many  loose  sheets, 
supposed  to  have  contained  some  portions  of  his  History,  and 
which  hud  also  been  deposited  in  the  chest,  wer«  dispersed 
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d  lost.  Herrara,  finding  that  the  books  belonged  to  Giovio, 
brought  them  to  him,  and  required  to  know  whether  he 
would  purchase  them.  The  unfortunate  author,  being:  wholly 
stripped  of  his  property,  resorted  for  ussiatance  to  Clement 
VII.,  who  agreed  to  confer  on  llerrara,  on  Us  returning  the 
books,  an  ecclesiastical  benerice  in  Cordova,  and  Giovio  thus 
regained  possession  of  his  work.'*^  Under  the  ponlilicate  of 
Panl  III.,  he  was  desirous  of  exchanging  his  bishopric  of 
Noeoro  for  that  of  Como,  his  native  place;  but  the  pope 
refused  his  request:  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the 
neglect  with  which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  treated,  he 
exjiressGd  himstilf  respecting  that  pontiff  with  great  warmth 
and  resentment.  He  is  said  to  have  flattered  himself,  on  the 
faith  of  the  pi-ediclious  of  Luea  Gaurico,  and  other  astrologers, 
with  tlie  hopes  of  obtaining  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal;  but 
;e  many  other  persons  in  those  times,  he  attempted  in  vain 
discover  in  the  stars  the  events  that  were  to  take  place  on 
th.  His  favourite  residence  was  at  a  beautiful  villa  on 
the  banka  of  the  lake  of  Corao,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  levity  of  his  temper  and  conduct,  he  diligently 
pursued  his  studies.  Here  he.  abo  formed  a  museum,  eou- 
isting  of  portraits  of  the  most  illustrious  characters,  chiefly 
,ose  of  his  own  times,  many  of  which  were  transmitted  tO' 
im  from  various  parts  of  tiie  worM.  To  each  of  tlie~=e  he 
affixed  an  inscription,  or  brief  memoir,  some  of  them  highly 
favourable,  and  othei's  sarcastically  severe/''  Alxiut  two 
TS  before  hia  death,  he  quitted  his  retirement,  and  took 
ip  his  residence  in  Florence,  where  he  terminated  his  days,  in. 
e  year  1552,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
in  that  city. 

The  historical  works  of  Giovio,  wUicIi  are  aU  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  corapreliend  a  veiy  interesting  period  of  time,  and 
e  written  with  great  facility.  His  history  of  hia  own  times, 
lich  commences  with  the  descent  of  Charles  VIU.  into 
Italy,  and  extends  to  the  year  1347,  is  divided  into  fort}'-livc 
ks;  but  six  of  ibem,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh,  com- 
rii^ing  the  period  from  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  to  thr. 
elevation  of  XjCo  X.  are  wanting,  and  are  supposed  lo  have 
been  lott  during  the  unfortunate  sacking  of  t!ie  city  of  Rome, 
in  the  year  lo27.  From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth 
book,  another  delicieocy  of  eix  books  occurs,  which  extend:) 
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irom  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to  the  capture  of  Borne,  and  which, 

as  it  ap])tiars  I'rom  the  information  of  Gtovio  himseli',  he  waa 
iletcrrod  from  writing,  by  tlie  wnHcIied  and  deplomble  nature 
of  the  incidents  which  he  would  have  had  to  relate.  Thcae 
defects  he  hoB,  however,  in  a  great  dcpxa;  supplied,  by  his 
narrative  of  the  Uvefi  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Fernu-a,  of  the  great 
-captain  Gonsalvo,  of  Leo  X.,  of  Adrian  VL,  of  Ffrdinando 
d*Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  and  of  the  cardinal  Porapeo 
Cotonna,  nil  of  which  he  has  written  at  considerable  extent.^ 
On  their  first  appearance  his  writings  were  received  with 
great  approbation  ;  bwt,  in  a  short  time,  their  credit  di- 
inimshed,  and  he  had  the  mortitication  to  find  lunLself  alter- 
nately accused  of  flattery,  and  of  malignity,  and  of  having 
sacrificed  his  talenU  to  servile  and  interested  purposes.  The 
<lecision8  of  i»ub^i)ucnt  tiiuea  have  not  touded  to  exculpate 
him  from  tliesc  iiuputations.  Girolomo  Mutio  asi^erts,  that 
**  he  wafl  tlic  most  negligent  of  all  authors ;  that  his  diligence 
was  only  shown  in  obtaining  the  favonrs  of  the  great,  and 
that  he  who  gave  the  most  was  the  principal  bejx>  of  bis 
works.***  Tiie  acute  and  indefatigable  Bayle  has  availed 
himself  of  innumerable  occasions  to  point  out  his  errors, 
which  have  also  afforded  subjects  of  confutation  or  of  reproof 
to  many  other  writers.  That  he  did  not  presenile  to  himself 
any  very  s«;vere  rules  of  composition,  app>ears  Irom  bis  own 
acknowledgments.  Having  on  some  occasion  related  in  his 
writings  several  absurd  and  improbable  incidents,  and  being 
admonished  by  one  of  his  friends  to  use  mure  cauLion,  he  ob- 
served in  reply,  that  "it  was  of  little  importance;  for  that 
wl»en  tlie  iK;rsoiis  then  Hvmg  were  no  more,  it  would  all  pass 
for  truth."  Of  his  levity  in  this  respect,  his  letters  also  afford 
frrqucnt  instiuiccs.  "  You  well  know,"  thus  he  writes  to  one 
of  his  coiTcspondcnt*,  "that  a  histoiy  sliould  be  faithful,  and 
that  raatlers  of  fact  should  nnt  l>e  trifled  with,  except  by  a 
certain  little  latitude,  which  allows  all  writers,  by  ancient 
privilege,  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  faults  of  those  on 
whom  they  treat,  and,  on  the  other  hand  to  elevate  or  de- 
preeiale  their  virtues.  I  should,  indeed,  bo  in  a  strange 
situation  if  my  friend«  and  patrons  owed  me  no  obligation^ 
when  I  make  a  piece  of  their  coin  weigh  one  half  mote  than 
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of  the  illiberal  and  worthless.  You  know  thut  by  tliis 
sacxetl  privilege,  I  have  decorated  some  with  rich  brocade, 
and  have  deservedly  wTapt  up  othei-s  in  coarse  dowlas.  Woe 
to  them  who  provoke  my  anger;  i'or  if  they  make  me  the 
mark  for  their  arrows,  I  shidl  bring  out  my  heavy  artillery 
and  try  who  will  iiave  the  worst  of  it.  At  all  events  they 
vill  die;  and  I  shall  at  leoflt  esca^>e  al^cr  death,  tliat  tUfima 
linea  of  all  controversies.""  Several  other  pa.ssftges  might  be 
cated  from  his  letters,  in  which  be  openly  ackuowledgea  the 
venality  of  his  writings,  and  accounts  for  his  temporary 
silence  because  he  found  no  one  to  bribe  hiui."|"  lie  i-s  ftftid  to 
have  afiscrted,  tbat  he  had  two  pens,  the  une  of  iron  oud  the 
other  of  gold,  which  he  made  use  of  alternately,  as  occasion 
required,  aild  it  is  certain  that  the  latter,  his  ftenna  tCorOy  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  his  letters.*^  But  tlie  greatest 
blemish  in  the  writings  of  Giovio,  and  which  has  not  suffi- 
ciently in<!urred  the  reprehension  of  his  numerous  critics,  is 
the  defective  or  perveited  morality  with  which  they  abound. 
Of  this,  some  instances  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  many  others  might  be  selected  from  his  works. 
Thie  misrepresentation  of  a  fact  is  often  of  less  importance 
than  the  deduction  which  is  drawn  from  it.  Under  the  im- 
mediate intluenco-  of  ambition  and  revenge,  amidst  the  storm 
of  pa&sion  and  the  fury  of  war,  deeds  of  treachery  or  of 
atrocity  have  been  too  often  committed,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  may  have  lived  to  repent  of  their  crime;  but  it  is, 
indeed,  horrible,  when  the  narrator  of  past  events,  in  the 
calm  retirement  of  liis  closet,  attempts  to  vindicate  the  breach 
of  moral  obligation  upon  the  pretext  of  temporary  expedience, 
and  gives  the  sanction  of  deliberate  reason  to  tliose  actions 
vhicli  oven  the  impulse  of  passion  is  insuHicicnt  to  justify. 
W'itJi  all  tlirse  defects,  the  writings  of  Jovius  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  wholly  rejected,  without  the  loss  of  much  important 
formation,  copiously  narrated  and  elegantly  expressed;  and 
ider  proper  precautions  they  yet  furnish  valuable  materials 
to  future  times. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  ])enod,  whose  works  aSbrd 
abundant  materials  for  the  use  of  the  [Ktlitician,  the  moralist, 
and  the  philosopher,  may  be  enumerated  Pierio  Valeriano,  of 
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Belluno,  the  nephew  of  Urbano  Bolzanio,  of  wboin  some  ac- 
count has  been  given  iu  the  preceding  pages.  The  uurrow- 
ness  of  his  circumstances  c-ompelled  him*  when  young,  to  enter 
into  the  menial  service  of  some  of  the  Venetian  nobili'ty,  and 
prevented  hi:}  attending  to  literary  studies  until  ho  had  at- 
tained  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  a^e.**  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  them  with  gi*eat  diligence,  and  under  the  instruc* 
tioas  of  Benedetto  Brognolo,  Giorgio  Valla,  -Fanu3  Lascar, 
and  Marc- Antonio  SabeUico,  made  an  imcommon  proficieney. 
On  the  recommenilation  of  the  latter  heclmngcd  hi5  baptiswal 
name  of  Giau-Pietro,  for  the  more  claiaioal  and  sonorous  ap- 
pellation of  Pierio.  lits  education  was  completed  at  the 
university  of  l*adua,  where  he  aiTivcd  about  the  time  that 
Fracastoro  quitted  it,  whom  he  rep^rets  that  hfe  had  only 
seen  three  times.  Being  driven  from  his  country  by  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  imperial  tix)ops  into  Italy,  in  the  yeai-  I5()9,  he 
resorted  for  safety  to  Rome,  wliere  he  soon  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  several  eminent  men,  and  among  others,  ^vith 
the  cardinal  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  and  Gian-Francesco  della 
Eovere,  archbishop  of  Turin,  the  latter  of  whom,  being  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  gave  Valeriano  a 
residence  there.  But  he  was  still  more  fortunate  in  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  cai'dinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  heo 
X.,  who  no  sooner  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  than  he 
received  Valeriano  among  his  constant  attendants  and  gave 
him  a  competent  support.  Thus  attache/i  to  the  senico  of 
the  pontiff,  he  accompanied  Giulianode'  Medici  on  his  matri- 
monial expedition  to  Turin,  and  was  afterwanls  appointed  by 
Leo  X.  instructor  of  tlie  young  favourites,  Alessandro  and 
Ip]X*Hto  de'  Medici.*  At  this  period  of  Hfe  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Latin  poetry,  and  is  commemorated  by  Arsilli 
in  his  poem  Dc  Poetis  ITrhatm,  as  a  snccessful  imitator  of 
Horace  and  of  PiYtpertius.''"'  That  he  attended  also  on  the 
literary  feasts  of  Corycina,  he  has  particularly  mentioned  in 
his  works.f  After  the  death  of  Leo  he  retired  for  some  time 
to  Naples,  but  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Cicmcut  ^^I.  who 
had  a  prido  in  remuueratiug  the  learned  favourites  of  hu 
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_  lugtrious  predecessor,  and  wlio  conferred  on  Valeriono  tlie 
rank  of  prothonotary,  with  scvenil  ecclesiastical  prtfermRnts, 
and  ap|>oiut(*d  him  to  fill  tlie  chair  of  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Kome.  He  afterwards  passed  some  part  of  hia  lime  at 
Florence,  but  after  the  death  of  tlie  cardinal  Ippolito,  in  1.535, 
and  tlie  ai^sossination  of  the  duhe  Alessandro  de^  JSfedici,  he 
retired  to  Belluno,  whence  he  transferred  his  residence  to 
Padua,  at  which  place  he  continued  to  devote  himself  in 
tranquillity  to  his  favourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  days 
in  the  year  1558.* 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present  times  by  his 
brief,  but  curioud  and  iuterestiug  work,  De  L'Urratorum 
InfelicUafey  which  has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  prin- 
cipal scholai"s  of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  His 
Latin  poeti'y  has  also  considerable  merit,  and  has  frequently 
been  cited  in  the  foregoing  pages,  as  illuatraliug  the  events  of 
the  times.  His  extensive  learning  is,  however,  chiefly  dii*- 
coverable  in  his  great  work  on  Hleroyli/phicSy  dividc<i  into 
til'ty-cight  books,  in  wliieli  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate, 
from  Kgj'plian,  Greek,  and  lloman  symbols,  almost  every 
branch  of  science  and  of  art;  but  in  this  undertaking  he  is 
supposed  to  have  displayed  more  imagination  than  judgment, 
and  more  labour  than  discrimination.''''  Under  the  title  of 
Aniiqiiitates  Bcllimaiscs,  he  also  published  a  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  his  native  place.  This  author  is  entitled  to  a 
idnd  of  commendation  not  to  be  indiscriminately  given  to  the 
emineDt  scholars  of  his  time,  having  been  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  pi-obity  of  his  lifct  and  the  inoft'ensiveness  of  his 
manners  than  for  the  many  learned  works  which  issued  from 
his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater  proficiency  in 
literary  studies  and  scientific  acquirements  than  Celio  Cal- 
cagnini,  of  Ferarra.  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  family, 
And  held  the  rank  of  mi  apostolic  notary;  but  it  is  conjeelured 
with  great  probability  that  Celio  was  not  the  offspring  of  a 
matrimonial  connexion.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1479.  Jn 
his  early  studies,  under  Pictro  Pomponazzo,  he  had  oa  an  asso- 
ciate the  celebrated  Lilio  ttregorio  Giraldi,  with  whom,  and 
rith  Pierio  Valeriano,  he  maintained  throughout  his  life  a  strict 
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intimacy,  which  was  cemented  bj  a  conformity  of  studies  ami 
pnrsuiU'  In  hia  early  yeara  be  had  devoted  himself  to  a 
military  life,  and  served  for  some  time  in  the  anny  of  the 
emperor  Maxitniliaii.  He  afterwards  engaged  iu  tlie  service 
of  <)  alius  II..  and  was  employed  in  sevcnil  important  oego- 
Uatiomi.  Returning  to  Fcrram.  be  obtained  the  partjcular 
favour  of  the  family  of  Etite,  and  was  ehuscn  to  accompany 
the  cardinal  Ippolitu  on  his  journey  into  Hungary,  About 
tho  yeai'  1520,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Mlea  lettrts 
in  the  university  of  Ferrura;  a  situation  which  he  held  with 
great  credit  until  the  time  of  his  dcatb,  in  the  year  1541. 
Hia  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Busle  in  the' same  year.  They  relate  to  almost  every 
branch  of  leiu-uiug;  to  plulosophy,  politics,  moral  and  natural 
c«iencc.  His  Latin  poetry  is^  however,  preferred,  in  point  of 
elegance,  to  his  prose  writings,  and  entitles  him  to  a  respect- 
able rank  among  tbe  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
some  of  these  pieces  he  higldy  applauds  the  liberality  of  Leo 
X.,  of  whose  bounty  it  is  probable  that  he  partook,  in  common 
with  his  two  learned  friends.  Ll  an  interview  which  took 
place  between  him  and  Erasmus,  when  tlie  latter  was  on  a 
visit  at  Fen-ara,  Calcngnini  addressed  that  great  scholar  in 
Latin  with  such  fluency  and  elegance  as  not  only  to  surprise 
him,  but,  as  he  himself  confesses,  almost  to  deprive  him  of 
the  power  of  making  a  reply.*  Some  years  afterwards,  the 
treatise  of  Caleagnini,  Dc  Lihero  ArbUrioy  written  by  him  in 
opposition  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  predestination,  being 
dispersed  abroad  In  manusi'ript,  fell  into  the  hands  of  £rasmu«, 
who  finding  that  Calcagnini  agreed  with  him  in  the  opinions 
which  he  had  avowed  in  his  Diatribe  on  the  same  subject,^ 
wrote  to  him,  with  high  commendations  of  his  work;  which 
ho  assures  him  he  meant  to  have  sent  to  the  press,  had  it  not 
fxmtiuned  in  one  passage  some  insinuations  to  tho  prejudice 
of  Erasmus,  as  a  friend  to  the  pro<«edings  of  Luther.t  He 
then  takes  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himsi^lf  from  any 
connexion  witli  tlie  reformers.  He  eninplains,  with  frreat 
justice,  that  whilut  he  endeavours  to  keep  u]>oii  terms  with 
both  parties,  he  is  ]>ersccuted  by  both,  and  inveighs  against 
the  theologians  and  monks,  who,  as  he  assorts,  detest  him  o\\ 
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int  of  his  labours  for  the  promotion  of  learnicg,  which 
they  hate  even  worst  tban  they  do  Luthi?r  himsell'.*  In  bid 
reply  to  Erasmus,  Calcngnioi  uttackcd  Lutin^r  and  his  doc- 
trines with  preut  bitteracss.  Adverting  tbun  to  the  conduct 
of  EraHmus»  he  informs  him,  that  those  who  censure  him  the 
least  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  him  as  one  who  acts  a  double 
part,  and  who,  although  he  alone  might  extinguish  tlte  flame, 
Ptandn  hy  unconcerned  w]ulr«t  the  altars  of  the  gods  ore  de- 
Ptroycd.t  He  osaurcs  him,  however,  that  these  arc  not  bis 
sentiments,  and  declares  that  he  is  fully  convinced  of  his 
piety  and  Ma  sincerity;  as  a  proof  of  which,  lie  requests  that 
he  will  not  only  corre<rt  the  passage  which  has  given  him  so 
much  wincem,  but  will  alter  or  expunge  any  expression  which 
may  be  supposed  to  convey  the  slightest  reilpction  on  his 
eharactcr4  Under  the  smooth  polish  of  urbanity  wliicU 
appears  in  this  letter,  C-alcaguini  has,  however,  conveyed  no 
anull  portion  of  reproof;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  surprising*  that 
the  rigid  adherents  of  the  Koman  church  should  feel  highly 
indignaiit  at  one  of  their  most  nreomplishefl  chiei'tains,  who 
in  the  day  of  battle  refused  to  oppose  himself  openly  to  the 
enemy,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Calcagnini  himself,  looked 
.sedately  on  '*  whih^t  the  wild-buar  rooted  up  the  vineyard  of 
^    leLord." 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  work,  we  have  bad  fi-equent 
;Bcca9ion  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  LiHo  Gregono  GinJdi, 
uid  particularly  to  his  treatise  on  tlie  X^tin  poets  of  his  own 
time<t.  There  are,  indeed,  tew  departments  of  hteratm-c 
which  have  not  been  the  subjects  of  his  inquiry,  and  in 
whatever  study  he  engaged,  he  made  a  distingui.'^hcd  pro- 
ficiency. He  wns  born  of  »  respectable  family  at  Ferrara,  in 
the  year  1489;  and  although  Ids  finances  were  scanty,  ho  had 
the  gooil  fortune  to  obtain  instructions  from  Luca  Riva  and 
Battista  Guarini.  In  his  youth,  he  ]»aid  a  visit  t4>  Naples 
where  he  hnd  an  opportunity  of  forming  iin  intinuicy  with 
fiome  of  the  distinguished  scholars  who  then  resided  there. 
He  afterwards  visited  Mirandnla,  Carpi,  and  Mihm;  in  whicii 
last  city  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Greek  lanf;ua^e, 
under  Demetrius  Chalcondylc8.§     Thence  he  passed  to  Mo- 
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dena,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  countess  Bianca  Hangonc, 
he  undci'took  to  superintend  the  educution  of  Ercole  Rtingone, 
one  of  her  sons.  On  the  countess  transferring  her  residence 
to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.,  who,  as  has  already 
been  n^lated,  nitide  a  splt^ndid  provision  for  lier  nnd  her 
family,  Giraldi  followed  his  patroness,  and  Imd  apartments 
assigned  to  hira  by  the  pontifl'  in  the  Vatican;  where  he  not 
only  continued  to  watch  over  the  education  of  his  pupil^  who 
was  afterwards  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
bat  deliv^ered  instructions  to  such  other  young  men  of  emi- 
nence as  were  inclined  to  attend  him."*  The  favour  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  Leo  X.,  and  by  his  successorB, 
Adi*iftn  VT.  and  Clement  VII.,  might  have  induced  Iiim  to 
flatter  litmself  with  the  Iiope  of  some  importiuit  preferment; 
but  the  only  office  which  he  obtained  was  that  of  an  apo-^tolic 
notary.  During  his  residence  in  the  pontifical  court,  Giraldi 
is  said  to  have  indulged  himself  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  in  consequence  of  which  he  contracted  the  gout** 
With  the  pangs  of  this  disorder,  he  had  also  to  sustain  other 
misfortunes.  Tu  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  year 
1527,  he  was  plundered  of  aU  his  propertj^  not  being  able  to 
nave  even  his  books.  In  the  same  year,  he  lost,  by  an  un- 
timely death,  his  great  pratector,  Uie  cardinal  Ercole  Ran- 
gone;  in  consequence  of  which  he  left  the  city  of  Rome, 'and 
retii-ed  to  Mirajiduhi,  where  he  was  most  kindly  received  by 
Gio  van -Francesco  Pico,  lord  of  that  place.  The  treacherous 
assassination  of  that  learned  prince,  in  the  year  1533,  again 
deprived  Giraldi  of  a  liberal  patron,  and  had  nearly  involved 
him  in  destruction.  He  effected,  however,  his  escape  to 
Ferrara,  where,  in  the  friendslap  of  Giovanni  Maiiardj  and 
Celio  Caleagnini,  and  the  favour  of  tlio  duchess  Renata,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Jxjui.i  XII.,  he  found  at  length  a  refuge 
from  his  misibrtunes.  With  his  returning  prosperity,  his 
disorder,  however,  acquired  new  strength,  and  he  was  at 
length  confined  entirely  to  his  bed,  where  he  stil!  continued 
his  studies,  and  composed  several  of  those  learned  works 
whicli  liave  transmitted  his  name  with  credit  to  future  times. 
He  died  in  the  year  1552;  having,  during  his  residence  at 
Ferrara,  ac(|uired  a  considerahle  sura  of  money,  which  he 
gave  by  his  will  to  the  duke,  to  be  divided  among  the  poor; 
a  disposition  which  would  have  been  more  to  his  honoorf  bad 
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he  not  left  six  nieces,  of  marriageable  age,  wholly  destitute 
of  support.  His  lxx>ks  he  bequeathed  to  his  relatives,  Giam- 
battista  Giraldi^^  and  Frospero  Fasetio.  In  conseqaenc^  of 
the  frequent  praises  bestowed  by  Giraldi  on  the  duchess  of 
Ferrara,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers,  Giraldi  was  himself  suspected  of 
a  similar  partiality.  His  numerous  writings  on  history,  criti- 
cism, morals,  and  other  subjects,  were  collected  and  published, 
in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at  Leyden,  in  1696.  These  volumes 
contain  also  his  Latin  poems,  which  entitle  him  to  rank 
among  the  most  correct  and  learned  writers  of  his  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

1521. 

Renval  of  tlte  fine  arts — Research  of  antiques  encouraged  by  Leo  X.— His 
iambics  on  the  statue  of  Lucretia — Collection  of  Angelo  Colocci — 
Erection  and  improvements  of  the  Vatican  palace-<~ExteDsive  views  of 
.Tnliua  II, — Architectural  works  of  Bramante — Most  flonrishing  period 
of  the  arts — Michelagnolo  Buonaroti — Emulotion  between  him  and 
Lionardo  da  Vinci — Cartoons  of  the  wars  of  Pisa — Commencement  of 
the  modem  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome — Michelagnolo  undertakes  the 
tomb  of  Julius  II. — Erects  the  statue  of  that  pontiff  in  Bologna — Baf- 
faello  d'Urbino — Michelagnolo  commences  his  works  in  the  Ca^ella 
Sistina— Paintings  of  Raffaello  in  the  Vatican — ^Whether  Raffaello  im- 
proved his  style  from  the  works  of  Michelagnolo  —  Circamstances 
decisive  of  the  controversy — Picture  of  Heliodorus — Leo  X.  engages 
Michelagnolo  to  rebuild  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence — Baf- 
faello  proceeds  in  painting  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican — Works  executed 
by  him  for  Agostino  Chigi — Roman  school  of  art — Loggie  of  Raffaello — 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio — The  cartoons  of  Raffaello — Hall  of  Constan- 
tine — Transfiguration  of  Roffoelio,  painted  in  competition  with  Michel- 
agnolo— Raffaello  employed  by  Leo  X.  to  delineate  the  remains  of 
ancient  Rome — His  report  to  the  pope  on  tliat  subject — Death  of  Raf- 
faello— Other  artists  employed  by  Leo  X. — Luca  della  Robbia— Andrea 
Contucci — Francia  Bigio — Andrea  del  Sarto — Jacopo  da  Puntormo — 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  said  to  have  visited  Rome — Origin  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  copper — Stampe  di  Niello — Baccio  Baldiui — Andrea  Man- 
tegna — Marc-Antionio  Ramondi  and  his  scholars — Invention  of  etching. 

The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  paint- 
ing, to  sculpture,  and  to  architecture,  is  almost  coev^  with 
^eir  revival  in  modern  times.  For  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
the  genius  of  the  predominating  religion  had,  indeed,  been 
highly  unfavourable  to  these  pursuits,  and  uniting  with  the 
ferocity  of  barbarian  ignorance,  had  almost  extirpated  the  last 
remains  of  those  arts,  which  had  been  carried  by  the  ancients 
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to  SO  great  a  degree  of  perfection.'  The  fury  of  the  icono- 
ts  aubsidedt  as  tbe  restoration  of  paganism  becnme  no 
longer  an  object  of  dread,  and  some  of  the  meagre  and  muti- 
lated remains  of  ancient  skilly  sanctified  by  new  appeilatiuns 
derived  from  the  objects  of  Cliristian  worship^  were  suiTered 
to  remain,  to  attract  the  auperstitioua  devotion  rather  than 
tlxe  enlightened  admiration  of  the  people.  The  remonstrances 
iwd  example  of  I'etrarca  seem  iirut  to  have  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Romans  to  the  excellence  of  those  admirable 
workSf  by  the  remains  of  which  they  were  still  iiurrounded. 
*'  Uo  you  not  blush,"  said  he,  "  to  make  an  infamous  traffic 
of  that  which  has  escaped  the  hands  of  your  barbarian 
ancestors;  and  to  see  that  even  the  indolent  city  of  Naples 
adorns  herself  with  your  columns,  your  statues,  and  the 
Bepulchres  that  cover  the  ashes  of  your  forefathers?"*  From 
this  period  some  traces  api>car  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  pro- 
ductions, which,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  century, 
became  a  passion  that  could  only  be  gratified  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  them.  Of  the  labours  of  Niceolo  Niccoli,  of  Foggio 
BraccioUnI,  and  of  Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  the  venerable 
Cosmo  de*  Medici,  some  account  has  been  given  in  other 
works-t  By  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  this  object  was  pur- 
sued witli  constant  solicitude  and  great  success;  and  the  col- 
lection of  antiques  formed  by  hini  in  the  gsvrdens  of  S.  Marco^ 
at  Florence,  became  the  school  of  Michelagnolo. 

This  relish  for  the  remains  of  antiquity,  whether  they 
consisted  of  statues,  gems,  vases,  or  other  specimens  of  skill, 
had  been  cultivated  by  Leo  X.,  from  his  earUest  years,  under 
his  paternal  roof;  where  the  instructions  of  the  accomplished 
Folitiano  had  enabled  bim  to  combine  amusement  with  im- 
provement, and  to  unite  a  correct  taste  with  the  science  of  an 
antiquarian.  Before  he  was  raise<l  to  the  pontifical  chair, 
lie  hatl  distinguished  hiniiwlf  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
bad  aflorded  to  the  research  of  antiquities  at  Korac-  By  hlB 
assiduity,  a  piece  of  sculpture  wan  discovered  in  a  small  island 
>f  the  Tiber,  representing  the  ship  of  yEseulapius;  an  inci- 
t  which  in  referred  to  by  one  of  the  poets  of  the  time,  as 
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an  augury  of  the  election  of  I^eo  to  the  pontificate  and  of  the 
traHquillity  and  glory  of  his  reign.     In  the  year  1508,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  one  of 
the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  was  discovered  in  the 
ruin»  of  the  balhs  of  Titus,  and  the  foi-tunate  discoverer  was 
rewarded  by  the  pontitf  with  an  annual  .stipend,  arising  from 
the  revenues  of  tJic  church  of  S,  John  Lateran.     On  the 
elevation  of  Leo  to   the   pontiiicnte,    he  removed  this  in- 
estiiuablu  raemorial  of  art  to  the  Vatican,  and  in  exchange 
for  the  annuity,  conferred  on  the  person  who  discoveretl  it 
the  honourable  and  hicrativc  office  of  an  apostolic  notary.* 
The  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  those  who  devoted  thera- 
eelves  to  these  inquiries  jjave  new  vigour  to  their  i-csearches. 
The  production   of  a  genuine  specimen  of  antiquity  secured 
to  the  fortunate  possessor  a   competency  for  life,   and  the 
acquisition  of  a  fine  atatue  was  almost  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  bishopric.     In  these  pursuits,  little  attention  was  paid  by 
the  pontiff  to  economy.     liAHiatever  appeared  de.sei*ving  of 
his  notice    was   purchased   at   any  expense^  and   paid    for 
from    the  revenues  of  the  church.      Many  of  the  cameos 
and   gems  of  great   value,    wlueh   had   been    collected    by 
Lis  ancestors  and  ditq^erticd   during  the  misfortunes  of  his 
fitmily,  were  fortunately  recovered  by  him,  and  to  lliese^  im- 
portant  additions   were   made  by  his   own  assiduity.     He 
placed  ill  the  front  of  the  pnnllieon,  now  called  the  church  of 
La  iU>im\da  or  S>  Maria  ad  Marfyres,*'  a  fine  i>orphyry  vaw, 
which  has  since  .been  removed  by  Clement  XII.  into  the 
church  of  the  Lateran.     The  discovery  of  these  monuments 
of  ancient  akill  called  forth  the  panegyrics  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  the  ii^c.     To  the  I^tin  verses  of  Sadoleti 
on  the  LaoiMJon  and  the  Curtius  we  have  before  hiul  occasion 
to  refer.      Castiglione   has  in  like  manner   celebrated   the 
statue  of  Cleopatra,  now  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ariadne,  in  a 
poem  of  great  elegance,  in   which  he   has  taken  occasion 
highly  to  commend  the  taste  and  munificence  of  Leo  X.    Even 
Leo  himself,  whilst  yet  a  cardinal,  exercised  his  talents  on  a 
similar  subject;    and  bis  iambics  on  the  dlacovery  of  a  statue 
of  Lucrctia  among  the  ruins  of  the  Transtevcre,  oxliibit  the 
only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved   to  us  of  his  poetical 
I  compositions,  and  afford  a  sufficient  proof,  that  if  he  had 
devoted  A  neater  share  of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation 
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■this  department  of  letters,  he  might  not  wholly  hare  deitpaired 
of  success.^ 

The  partinular  favoar  with  which  Leo  X.  regarded  anti- 
quarian studies,  ^avc  them  a  new  impulse  at  Kome,  where 
many  of  the  cardinals  and  distinguished  prelatea  began  to 
form  collections  which  have  since  been  highly  celebrated. 
Among  these,  that  of  Angelo  Colocci,  in  the  viila  and  gardens 
of  Sallust,  h  deserving  of  particular  notice.  His  statues, 
busts,  sepulcliral  menmrials,  canietis,  coins,  and  medals,  were 
numerous  and  valuable.^  The  walU  of  hia  house  were 
decorated  with  classical  monuments  in  marble;  aud  the  Roman 
standard,  and  the  consular  Fasti  of  Colocci,  have  frequently 
been  referred  to,  as  the  most  authentic  documents  for  ascer- 
taining circumstances  of  considerable  importance  in  the  topo- 
graphy and  liistory  of  ancient  Rome.' 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  first  erected  by  the  jiontiff  Sym- 
maehus,  about  the  begioning  of  the  sixth  century,®  had  been 
enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.,  so  as  to  afford  a  commodious  resi- 
dence for  thf!  cliiefs  of  the  Christian  ciiurcli;  but  the  magnifi- 
cent idea  of  increasing  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  see^  and 
rendering  the  city  of  Rome  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  arts, 
no  less  than  of  religion,  was  first  conceived  by  Nicholas  V., 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Aa  a  part  of  this 
design,  he  i*e8olved  to  complete  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  on 
such  an  extensive  scale  and  with  such  elegance  of  ornament, 
as  to  render  it  the  largest  as  well  as  the  moat  beautiful  fabric 
in  Christendom.  It  was  his  intention  not  only  tu  prepare 
a  suitable  residence  for  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  for  the 
cardinals  of  the  church,  by  whom,  as  his  constant  council,  he 
ought  always  to  be  surrounded,  but  to  provide  appropriate 
buildings  for  transacting  oil  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  court, 
with  accommodations  for  the  officers  both  of  the  church  and 
state,  so  as  to  give  to  the  seat  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the 
utmoet  possible  degree  of  convenience  and  of  pomp.  Splendid 
apartments  were  also  to  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the 
sovereigns  and  great  personages  who  for  devotional  or  secular 
purpoee:^  might  visit  the  holy  see,  and  an  immense  theatre 
was  to  be  erected  for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
This  extensive  structure  formed,  however,  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  his  vast  design,  which,  it  seems,  was  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  Vatican  hill,  and  to  enclose  it  from  the 
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rest  of  the  city.  The  coinmunication  with  the  latter  was  to 
\)e  formed  by  I'Xtenaive  corridors,  which  might  be  used  for 
shopB  and  mercantile  purpoees,  aad  which  were  designed  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  Iw  secure  from  the  inconveiuencea 
aming  from  the  winds  thnt  prove  so  injurious  to  the  iiiha- 
bitants,  and  from  all  causes  uf  infection  and  disease.  The 
buildings  were  intended  to  be  surrounded  with  gardens,  with 
gftlleriea,  fountains,  and  aqueducts;  and  among  them  were  to 
be  erected  cluipels,  libraries,  and  a  large  and  elegant  structure 
for  the  assembly  of  t!ie  conclave.  "  What  a  glory  would  it 
have  been  for  tbe  Roman  church/'  exclaims  the  pious  Vasarif 
"  to  hare  seen  the  supreme  pontrft^  as  in  a  celebrated  and 
sacred  roonaittery,  surrounded  by  all  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  living,  as  in  a  terrestrial  paradise,  a  celestial  and  holy 
life;  an  example  to  all  Christendom,  and  an  incitement  to  ua- 
belioTcrs  to  devote  themselves  to  the  true  worship  of  God  and 
of  our  bles-^ed  Saviour.'**  Whether  the  completion  of  tfait 
plan  would  have  been  productive  of  such  happy  consequeni 
may,  perhaps,  he  doubtful;  but  the  arts  would  have 
fostered  and  rewarded  by  such  an  application  of  the  imm 
treasures  then  derived  fr{)m  every  part  of  Christendom, 
which  would,  ut  least,  have  been  expended  in  elegant  and 
harmless  pursuits,  instead  of  beins^  devoted,  as  has  been  too 
often  the  case,  to  tin;  purposes  of  luxury,  of  corruption,  and 
of  war.  The  ai'tist  employed  by  Nichohis  A^,  in  executing 
his  immense  designs,  was  Bernardo  Kosselini.  His  plans 
were  completed  and  approved  of ;  the  work  was  commenced; 
and  such  part  of  the  buildings  a-s  front  the  cortilc  of  the 
Belvedere,  with  a  part  of  the  extensive  walls,  was  erected, 
when  tlie  death  of  this  munilicent  pontitf  terminated  his 
miglity  projects;  not,  however,  before  he  had,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  same  eminent  architect,  completed  several  magui* 
ticent  buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of  Rome  as  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  As  a  painter,  Pietio  deila  l-'rancesca  was 
employed  by  Nicholas  V.  to  decorate,  conjointly  with  other 
artists,  some  of  the  clmmbera  of  the  Vatican ;  '^  but  their  labours 
were  destroyed  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  to  make  way 
for  much  superior  productions. 

The  buildings  of  the  Vatican  were  increased  by  Piofl  JX, 
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*aul  H.,  uid  Sixtns  IV,,  who  erected  the  chapel  kiiowu  by 
his  name,  with  the  librnry  and  the  conclave;  and  by 
incwcnt  VUI.,  who  completed  several  extensive  galleries 
id  Apartments,  and  ornamcDted  them  with  paintings  and 
losaics.  A  stately  tower  was  raised  by  Alexander  VI.,  the 
ftpartmenta  of  which  were  decorated  with  pictures  by  the 
best  artists  of  the  time;"*  but  the  honour  of  having  carried 
forward  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  the  splendid  designs 
of  Nicholas  V.  was  reserved  for  Julius  II.  Shall  we,  with 
Bembo,  attribute  it  to  the  good  fortune  of  this  pontiflT,  that 
he  was  suiTouuded  by  three  such  artists  as  Brainante, 
Ratlaello,  and  Michelagnolo,  or  may  we  not  with  greater 
jtistice  suppose,  that  Julius  communicated  to  them  a  portion 
of  the  vigour  and  inip<:;tuo8ity  of  his  own  character;  ajid 
acknowledge  that  these  great  men  were  indebted  to  the 
mtiff  for  tiome  part  of  their  reputation,  and  perhaps  of  their 
ice,  by  the  opportunities  which  his  magniiicent  pro- 
and  vast  designs  aflTorded  them,  of  exercising  their 
ts  on  a  theatre  suflieiently  ample  to  display  them  to  full 
,dvaiitage? 

The  first  patron  of  Bramante,  aftei*  his  arrival  from  Alilan 
at  Rome,  was  the  cardinal  Ohverio  Caraffa,  for  whom  ho  de- 
signed and  completed  t!ic  choir,  in  the  convent  of  the  /"'rati  della 
J^xce,  This  specimen  of  his  talents  recommended  liira  to  the 
aotioe  of  Alexander  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  exe- 
cuting the  pontifical  arms  in  fresco,  over  the  great  doors  oi' 
S.  John  Laterau,  when  that  church  was  opened  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  jubilee  in  the  year  1500.  Alcxunder  after- 
wards confem^d  upon  him  the  otHce  of  his  sub-architect;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Julius  XI.,  a  fairer  opportunity  was 
aflurded  him  of  displaying  his  talents.  No  sooner  was  Julius 
seated  in  the  chair,  than  he  determined  to  facilitate  the  com- 
xnnnicatioR  between  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere  and  the 
pontifical  palace  by  two  magnificent  corridors,  the  executioD 
of  which  he  committed  to  Bramante.  The  inequality  of  the 
surface,  instead  of  proving  an  obstacle  to  the  artist,  enabled 
him  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  his  invention  to  greater  ad- 
vantage; and  the  model  which  he  formed  is  acknowledged  to 
iiave  been  equal  in  grandeur,  in  elegance,  and  in  extent,  to  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  the  ancients.  Of  this  immense 
design,  the  Loggie  that  extend  four  hundred  yards  in  length. 
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and  yet  form  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Vatican,  were 
a  part,  anJ  were  intended  to  con*espond  with  a  similar  range 
of  buildingd  on  tlie  opposite  .^ide,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid,  but  which  in  con8e<iueuce  of  the  death  of  the  pope, 
and  that  of  the  aitist,  who  did  not  long  survive  him,  remained 
unfinished,  until  they  were  completed  by  Pius  IV.*  The 
model  tbrmed  by  Bramnnte  of  these  magnificent  struclures, 
in  which  the  levels  of  the  different  buildings  were  connected 
by  flights  of  steps,  designed  with  wonderful  ingenuity  and 
ornamented  by  ranges  of  Doi-ic,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  columns, 
wascoasiJcred  as  un  astonishing  perfonnauce,  and  seems  to 
have  resembled  the  bold  inventions  of  a  more  modern  artist, 
who  being  unable,  in  latter  days,  to  obtain  an  adequate  employ- 
ment for  his  extruofdinary  talents,  found  a  gratification  in 
designing  imaginary  buildings,  which  i*i?p.  pile  above  pile  in 
towering  sublimity,  and  pnjsent  to  the  eye  masses  of  archi- 
tecture, which  the  labour  of  Rge^  could  not  accomplish,  and 
of  which  thu  revenues  of  kingdoms  would  not  dcfi-ay  the 
expense,  t 

Bi-amante  having  thus  become  the  professed  architect  and 
favourite  of  Julius  II.,  frequently  accompanied  the  pontiff  on 
his  mililnry  expeditions,  whoj  in  return  for  hia  attachment 
and  his  services,  conferred  on  bira  the  lucrative  oflice  of 
sealer  of  the  pontifical  briefs.  Under  his  directions,  Bramante 
executed  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity  several  considerable  build- 
ings; and  sucli  was  the  fervour  of  the  artist  who  laboured 
and  of  the  pontiff  who  btimulated  him,  that  these  immense 
Ittbrics,  to  use  an  expression  of  A'usari,  seemed  rather  to  be 
born  than  to  be  built. 

The  most  illustrious  period  of  the  arts  is  that  which  com- 
mences with  the  return  of  Michelagnolo  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  about  the  year  1500,  and  terminates  with  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  in  1521,  or  rather  with  that  uf  Raffaello,  in  the 
preceding  year.  Within  this  period^,  almost  all  the  great 
works  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  and  in  architecture,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  future  timc!^,  were  produced. 
Under  the  successive  but  uninterrupted  patronage  of 
Julius  U.  and  Leo  X.,  the  talents  of  the  great  artists  then 
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ing  were  united  io  one  simultaneous  e^ort;  and  their 
rival  productions  may  be  considered  as  a  joint  tribute  to  the 
muniticence  of  tbeir  patrons  and  the  glory  oi'  tlie  age.  A 
short  time  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de'  Medici  from 
Florence,  in  the  year  1494,  Miehehignolo  had  quitted  his 
native  place,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  disturbauces  which 
he  saw  were  likely  to  ensue.  After  a  short  and  unprofitable 
visit  to  Venice,  he  took  up  hid  residence  at  Bologna,  where 
lie  gave  some  8pecimens  of  his  talents,  not  only  a5  an  artist, 
but  as  a  poUte  schoUr;  and  his  host,  Aldrovandi,  was  dcliglited 
Vfith  bis  recittition  of  the  works  of  Dant<?,  Petrarcn,  Boccaccio, 
and  other  Tuscjm  writers.*  On  the  establishment  of  the 
government,  under  Pietro  Soderini,  Michelagnolo  returned  to 
Florence,  where  he  executed  for  Lorenzo  dj  Pier-Franccj^co 
de'  Medici,  a  statue  in  marble  of  St.  Jolm,  which  has  un- 
fortunately eluded  the  researches  of  liis  admirers.f  About 
the  same  time  he  also  compUHed  in  marble,  a  iigure  of  Cupid 
sleeping,  which  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same  Lorenzo,  he  is 
said  to  have  placed  for  tiome  time  in  tlie  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  ancient 
sculpture.  It  was  afterwards  swltl,  us  a  real  monument  of 
antiquity,  to  the  cfli'dinal  RaHuello  Kiorio,  who  having  dis- 
covered tlie  deception  and  being  insensible  of  its  intrinsic 
it,  returned  it  on  the  hands  of  the  artist."  Notwithstand-  1 

ig  this  impeachment  of  the  taste  of  the  cardinal,  he  soon  \ 
&*tenvards  invited  Michela^nolo  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
about  the  space  of  a  year,  but  without  being  employed  by 
the  cardinal  in  any  undertaking  worthy  of  liis  talentd.'^  lie 
did  not,  however,  quit  the  city  without  giving  splendid 
proofs  of  his  genius;  among  which,  his  iigurcs,  iu  marble, 
of  Cupid  aud  of  Bacchus,'^  executed  for  Jacopo  Galti,  a 
Roman  gentleman,  and  his  astonishing  production  of  the 
Madonna  and  dead  Christ,  completed  at  the  instance  of  the 
cardinal  *)f  Rohan,  are  tlie  moat  distinguished. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  tlie  return  of  Michelagnolo  to 
FIoi*ence,  about  the  close  of  the  century,  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  started  in  the  career  of  his  glorj',  to  which  he  was 
incited  by  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  a  fortunate  concurrence 

*  Vuttri,  Vita  di  Mirlielikgn.  in  Tit«,  iii.  }0T. 
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|\  of  circumstances.     On  the  ruin  of  Francesco  Sfor/a,  nnd  the 
1  capture  of  Milan  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1500,  the  cele- 
\\  brated   Llonardo  da  A'"inci  quitted  that  city,  where  he  left 
it  mrmy    noble   monument';  of    his  gentuB,    and    repaii'ing   to 
1    Florence,  arrived  tliere  about  tlie  same  time  tliat  Micbelag- 
i  nolo  retumtd  from  Rome.'*  The  rising  reputation  of  Mich^- 
()  agnolo  was  contraated  with  the   veteran  glory  of  Uonardo. 
I    They  each  felt  the  exccllencea  of  the  other,  and  they  each 
1  aspired  to  rival  them.     By  this  collision  the  spark  was  pro- 
*  duced  which  was  shortly  to  illuminate  Italy.     Tiie  first  coo- 
test  between  tliese  illustrious  ortiatis  was  favourable  to  the 
credit  of  Michelagnulo.     A  large  block  of  niai'ble,  to  which 
1   Simone  da  Ficaolo,  a  Floi-entine  sculptor,  had  unsuccessfully 
'  attempted   to  give  the  i-esemblance   of  a  human    figure  of 
I  gigantic  size,  had  remained  nejrlectcd  upwards  of  a  hundred 
I   yeara,  and  was  supposed  to  be  irremediably  deformed.     The 
I    magistrates  of  Florence  were  desirous  tbat  this  opprobrium 
of  the  art  should  be  converted  to  the  ornament  of  the  city, 
for  which  pui^pose  they  applied  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  the  timo,  and,  among;  the  rest,  to  Liouardo  da 
Vinci  and  Miohelagnolo.     Lionardo,  who  had  cxceUed  in  the 
productions  of  the  pencil  rather  than  of  the  chisel,  hesitated 
to  undertake  the  task,  alleging  that  the  work  could  not  be 
completed     without  supplying   the   detects  with    addittonal 
pieces  of  marble."^     Michelagnolo  alone  eiigageil  to  ibrra  it 
into  a  statue  of  one  cntin;  piece;  and  under  his  hand^  this 
shapeless  block    became   the    WLUiderful    colossal    figure   of 
David,  which  was  aftcnvai'tis  placed,  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates, before  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  justice.     AVith  ciuch 
accuracy  had  he  e.^ti mated  the  ilimciisions  of  this  celcbrutcd 
statue,   llmt  in  several  parts  of  the  figure  he  has  left  un- 
touched the    ruder  hiboin-s  of  his  predecessor,  upon  which 
he   could  not  employ  his  chisel  without  injury    to  its  pro- 
portions. 

The  spirit  of  patronage  which  at  this  time  actuated  the 
Florentine  government  soon  nffurded  these  grejit  artists 
another  opportunity  of  exerting  their  rival  talentK,  in  wldcli 
Jjionardo  might  justly  h»ve  flattered  himself  with  a  fairer 
prospect  of  aueecf^s.  The  magistrates  buviiig  resolved  to 
decorate  the  council-hall  of  Florence  with  a  pictureaque 
rC|)rescntation  of  some  of  the  battU-^  in  which  the  republic 
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had  been  successfully  engaged,  iutrusted  to  Lionardo  and 
Mi<^elagnolo,  in  detached  portions,  the  execution  of  this  ex- 
tensive work.  The  Biihject  proposed  was  the  wars  of  Pisa, 
in  the  result  of  wliich  the  Florentines  obtained  the  final 
dominion  of  that  place.  Tlie  cartoons,  or  designs  for  this 
purpose,  were  immediately  TOmraenced.  The  preparations 
made  hy  each  of  tlie  artists,  and  the  length  of  time  employed, 
as  well  in  intense  meditation  as  in  cautious  execution,  PutH- 
ciently  demonstrated  the  importance  which  they  attached  to 
the  result.  From  variety  of  talent,  or  by  mutual  apreenient, 
they  each,  however^  chose  a  difrei*cnt  track.  Lionardo  under- 
took to  represent  a  combat  of  Iiorsemen,  which  he  introduced 
as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Nicole  Picciuino,  a  commander  for 
the  duke  of  Milan.  In  this  piece  be  coucentrated  all  the 
result  of  Ilia  experience  and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In 
the  viiried  forms  and  contorteii  attitnden  of  the  combatants, 
he  has  displayed  ];i8  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  body.  In  their  features  he  has  characterized,  in 
the  moat  expressive  manner,  the  sedateness  of  steady  courage, 
the  vindictive  malevolence  of  revenge,  the  mingled  iinpresaious 
of  hope  and  of  fear,  the  exultation  of  triumphant  murder,  and 
the  despairing  gasp  of  inevitable  deatli.  The  horses  mingle 
in  the  combat  with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  of  their  riders,  and 
the  whole  was  executed  with  such  skill,  that  in  the  essential 
points  of  conception,  of  composition,  and  of  outline,  this  pro- 
ucliun  has,  perhaps,  seldom  been  equalled  and  cerUunly  never 
celled.  IVIichelagnolo  chose  a  dilierent  path.  l>evoted 
solely  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  he  disdained  to  lavish 
any  portion  of  Ids  powers  on  the  inferior  I'cpresen  tat  ions  of 
animal  life,  lie  therefore  selected  a  moment  in  which  he 
supposed  a  body  of  Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Arno, 
to  have  been  unexpectedly  called  into  action  by  the  signal  of 
battle.  To  have  clioscii  a  subject  more  favourable  to  the 
display  of  his  power-*,  consistently  with  the  t4isk  coinniitled  to 
,  was,  |>crhaps,  impossible.  The  clothed,  the  half-clothed, 
id  the  naked,  are  mingled  in  one  tumtdtuous  group.  A 
tidier  just  risen  from  the  water  starts  in  alarm,  and  turning 
wards  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  expresses  in  his  complicated 
lion  almost  every  variety  incident  to  the  human  frame, 
notber,  with  the  most  vehement  impatience,  forces  his  drip- 
ling  feet  through  his  adhesive  clothing.     A  third  calls  to  his 
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companion,  wliope  arms  only  are  seen  grappling  with  tht 
rooky  sides  of  the  river,  which  from  tbia  circumataacc  appears 
to  flow  in  front,  altUouj^h  beyoud  tb«  limits  of  the  picture 
Whilst  a  fourth,  almosi  prepared  for  action,  in  buckling 
round  him  his  belt,  promises  to  stoop  the  next  moment  for  his 
sword  and  shield  which  lie  ready  at  his  feet.  It  would  Ik  as 
extravagant  as  unjuBt  to  the  talents  of  Michelagnolo,  to  carry 
our  admiration  of  this  pniductiun  so  for  as  to  suppose,  with 
the  sculptor  Cellini,  that  he  never  afterwards  attained  to  half 
the  degree  of  excellence  which  Ixc  there  displayed;  '^  but  it 
may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  the  great  works  which 
this  fortunate  spirit  uf  emulation  produced  marked  a  new  iKTi 
in  the  art,  and  that  upon  the  study  of  these  models,  almoatjAf 
the  great  painters  wlio  shortly  afterward?  conferred  sO^^| 
honour  on  their  country  were  principally  formed." 

On  the  elevation  uf  Julius  IL  to  the  pontificate,  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  hia  ambition  was  to  have  his  memory  im- 
mortalized by  the  labours  of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  time. 
He  therefore  invited  Michelagnolo  toKome,  and  engaged  him  l' 
by  the  most  liberal  offers  to  form  for  him  the  design  of  a 
sepulchriU  monument.''*  The  great  artist  hud  now  found  a 
proper  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  Ilia  mind 
laboured  with  tliis  favourite  subject.  For  several  months  he 
is  said  to  have  brooded  over  it  in  silence,  without  even  tracing 
an  outline  ;  but  the  meditations  of  such  a  mind  are  not 
destined  to  be  fruitless,  and  the  result  of  hia  deliberations 
appeared  in  a  design  which  far  exceeded  in  elegance,  in 
gi-andcur,  in  exquisite  ornament,  and  jibunJance  of  statues, 
every  mouumenc  of  ancient  workraansliij)  or  uuiH'rial  splendour. 
The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Julius  II.  caught  new  fire  from 
the  productions  of  this  uouderful  man,  and  it  was  at  this 
moment  that  lie  formed  the  resolution  of  i-ebuilding  the  ehureli 
of  St.  Peter,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  receiving  and  of  display- 
ing to  adviintage  so  happy  an  eftbrt  of  Immnn  powers." 
This  task  he  intrusted  to  his  favourite  arphitect,  Bramante  ; 
and  of  the  designs  formed  by  him  for  this  purpose,  one  was 
selected  by  the  pontiff,  which,  in  grandeur,  variety,  and 
extent,  surpassed  all  that  Korae  had  fir;en,  even  in  the  most 
riplcudid  days  of  the  republic.  Tlie  ancient  cathedral  was 
demolished  with  an  almost  indecent  rapidity,  insomuch  that 
many  valuable  remains  of  art,  and  repivsentations  and  nionu- 


Bnts  of  eminent  men,  were  indiscriminately  destro^red. 
a  short  tiuin  the  modem  ehuifh  of  S.  Pietro  bvgan  to  rise 
^^com.  tlie    ruins   of  tlie   fonmer   pile,   on  a  scale   yet  more 
^BkteDsivc  than  it  lias  since  been  found  practicable  to  comfdete 
^^h.    Id  the  execution  of  this  buitdiug,  as  wdi  t\s  in  the  design, 
^^Bi*amante  gave  proofs  of  the  wondeiiul  pow^^rs  of  his  genius ; 
^^lut  tlie  brief  limit?  of  human  life  are  not  comraenyurate  with 
sucli  vast  projects.    Long  after  the  death  of  both  the  ai'chitect 
aud  tiic  pontiff,  the  chureh  of  S.  Pietro  continued  to  employ 
the  abilities  ol'  the  first  artists  of  the  time;   and  by  tbe  im- 
~  flense   expenses   which   it    occasioned   to   the    Konian   see, 
ecame  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of  those  exactions  through- 
out Christendom,  which  immediately  led  tlie  whv  to  that  irre- 
concilable dis!»ension  which  we  liave  before  had  occasion  to 
relate." 

Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff  to  the 
design  of  his  monument,  Michclagnolo  eugi^ed  ia  the  execu- 
tion of  this  immense  work  with  all  the  ardour  which  was 
natural  to  him,  nnd  with  all  the  expedition  of  which  so 
hiburiou:^!  a  perfornmnce  would  admit.  The  eolosaal  figure  of 
3Ioite^  which  yet  occupies  the  centre  of  this  aatonidhing 
oieee  of  art,  was  sotm  conipleted;^^^  and  several  other  statues, 
leatined  to  lill  theii-  proper  station:^  in  the  monument,  were 
ather  finished  or  in  a  state  of  great  (urwurdness.  The  slowi 
ogres.s  of  the  hand  of  art  wns,  however,  ill  calculated  tof^ 
urrcjipond  with  the  imj)atient  temper  and  rapid  ideas  of  the 
jtoulitl',  who  expected  by  striking  tlie  ground  with  his  foot  to 
obtain  tl'.e  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  As  the  labour  con- 
tinued, and  the  expense  increased,  the  pontitf  became  dia- 
BatisBed,  and  at  length  api>eared  indiffei-ent  to  the  completion 
of  the  work.  The  demands  of  Michelagnolo,  for  the  charge 
of  conveying  the  marbif  iVom  the  quarries  of  Carrara  to 
Rome,  were  ti-eated  with  neglect,  and  when  lie  requested  an 
interview,  JiUius  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  presence. 
The  artist  did  not  long  deliberate  on  the  course  of  conduct 
which  it  became  him  to  adopt.  lie  requested  the  attendants 
of  the  pope  to  inform  his  holiness,  that  whenever  he  chose  to 
inquire  for  Iiim  lie  might  seek  him  elsewhere,  and  imnie- 
iintely  taking  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  hnsleaed  to  Poggi- 
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bonzi^  within  the  territories  of  Florence.*  This  decisive 
step  equally  surprised  and  chagrined  the  pontiff.  Five  suc- 
cessive couriers  were  dispatched  from  liome,  to  pucify  the 
arti^  and  pruvail  upon  bini  to  return;  but  uU  that  they  could 
obtain  from  liini  wiis  only  tt  sJioH  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which 
he  requested  his  pardun  for  having  no  abruptly  relinquisiied 
his  labours,  which  Eie  assured  him  he  was  only  induced  to  do 
by  being  driven  from  his  pi-esencc;  a  reward  which  his  foitliful 
service-s  had  not  merited.i-  Ueturuing  to  Florence,  Michel- 
agnolo  tinpli>yed  hiuiseU*  during  three  months  in  Jtnisliinj;  hi« 
design  of  the  cartoons  in  tlie  great  hall  of  the  city.  AVhilst 
he  wa*}  thus  cng;u<;eil,  the  pope  dispatched  to  the  magif^tracy 
of  the  city  three  successive  brieij},  in  which  he  strenuouily 
inMsted  on  their  sending  Michelagnolo  again  to  Rome.  Th« 
violence  and  perseverance  of  the  pontiff,  whose  character  was 
well  known,  ahu*med  MieheJagnolo,  who  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  tfuitting  It;dy  and  retreating  to  Constantinople; 
but  at  tlic  entreaties  of  the  gonfaloniere,  HodeiTni,  he  at  length 
consented  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  pope,  by  returning 
once  more  to  Rome.  The  remonstrances  of  Soderini  to 
Michelagnolo  on  tliis  occasion  are  preperred  by  Condivi. 
*'Thou  hast  tried  an  experiment  upon  tlie  pope,"  said  the 
gonfaluniere,  *'  upon  which  the  king  of  France  would  scarcely 
have  ventui-ed.  He  must  not,  therefore,  be  under  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  further  entreaties,  nor  must  we,  on  thy  ac- 
count, risk  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  safety  of  tlie  state. 
Prepare,  therefore,  to  return,  and  if  thou  hast  any  appre- 
hensions for  thy  safety,  tliou  sholt  be  investcil  with  the  title 
of  our  aniha:5sador,  which  will  sufficiently  protect  thee  from 
hia  wrath."  i 

The  reconciliation  between  3Iichelngno]o  and  Julius  took 
place  in  the  mouth  of  November,  1506,  at  Bologna,  which 
place  had  just  before  surrendered  to  the  pontiiieal  arras.  In 
consequence  of  tlie  indisposition  of  the  cardinal  Soderini,  who 
was  expected  to  have  been  the  moderator  on  this  occasion, 
Micliclagnolo  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  bishops  who  WM 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  cardinaL§  The  artist  sub- 
missively waited  for  the  apostolic  benediction;  but  the  pope. 


*  Condivi,  Vita  ili  Hiohelaffn.  20. 
§  Or  ratlwr,  of  the  pope^— B. 
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wStli  an  oblique  glance  and  steru  countenance,  exclaimed — 
*•■  Instead  of  coming  Ii<?re  to  meet  us,  thou  hiust  expected  that 
we  should  eonie  to  loi>k  for  tliee!"  Michelagnolo,  with  due 
humility,  was  proceeding  to  apologize  for  his  precipitantiy, 
when  the  good  bishop,  desu-ous  of  appeusing  the  linger  of  the 
prii"*,  began  to  represent  to  liis  holiness  that  such  men  as 
Michelagnolo  were  ignornnt  of  everything  but  the  art  they 
professed,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  purdon.  Tlie  reply 
of  tiie  pontiflT  was  made  with  hia  staff  across  the  shoulders  of 
the  bishop,  and  Julius,  having  thus  vented  his  wrath,  gave 
Michelagnolo  his  benediction,  and  received  him  onc<^  more 
into  his  favour  and  confidence.*  On  tltis  occasion,  that  great  | 
artist  erected  in  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Pctronio,  at  A 
Bologna,  a  statue  of  the  pontiff  in  bronze,  which  be  is  sjud  ] 
to  have  executed  so  as  to  express  in  the  most  energetic  man-  \ 
ner  tliose  qualities  by  wliich  he  was  distinguished;  giving 
grandeur  and  majesty  to  the  person,  and  courage,  prompti- 
tude, and  rierceness  to  the  countenance,  whilst  even  the 
drapery  was  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  magnificence  of 
its  folds.  Wlien  Julius  saw  the  model,  and  observed  the 
vigour  of  the  attitude,  and  the  energy  witli  wldcli  the  right 
arm  was  extended,  he  inquired  from  the  artist,  whether  he 
meant  to  represent  bin)  ns  dispensing  hi.s  benediction  or  bis 
cnrse;  to  which  Jlichclagnolo  prudently  replied,  that  be 
meant  to  represent  him  in  the  act  of  admonishing  the  citizens 
of  Bologna.  In  return,  the  artist  requested  to  know  from 
his  holiness  whether  he  would  have  a  Iwok  in  his  hand. 
No,"  replied  Julius,  "give  me  a  sword.  I  am  no  scholar." 
Tlic  completion  of  this  statue  employed  Michelagnolo  for' 

axtccn  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  repaired 
ice  more  to  Rome.    He  there  met  with  a  yet  more  powerful, 

ilthough  nuich  younger  rival  than  hp.  had  left  at  Florence, 
in  the  oelebratc'd  Raffaetio  d'  Urbino.      This  distinguisbecl 
painter  Julius  II.  had,  on  tlie  recommendation  of  his  archi- 
tect, Bramante,   who  stood  related  to   Raffiudlo,  invited  to   I 
Rome,  at  whicli  city  he,  as  well  as  Michelagnolo,  arrived  in  J 
the  year  1508.'^^     Kaffa«?Uo  was  now  twenty-rtvc  years  of  age,  I 
having  been  bom  at  UrbJno,  in  the  year  1483.     His  father/ 
was  n  painter,  and  altJiough  of  no  great  eminence,  is  supposed/ 


Contlivi,  Vita  di  Micbc-lago.  22. 
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jto  have  directed  tlie  cflrly  studies  of  his  son  in  their  proper 

'track.     He  waa  af'tenvftrds  placed  under  the  tuition  ofPictro 

iPerugiuo,  whom  he  soon  rivalled  in  execution,  and  surpassed 

in  Jesij^n,    jVfter  visiting  Citta  di  CastcUo,  -where  hf  exerci&ed 

his  talenU  with  great  applause,  lie  wns  called  to  Siena,  to 

assist  tlie  tflebralr-d  painter,  Pinturiccliio,  who  was  employed 

hy  the  enrdinal  Franceseo  Pieeolomini,  aftei*wni*d  Pius  lU^ 

to  decorate  tlic  library  uf  the  enthetlral  in  that  city.    Raifaello 

I  had  already  sketched  .-several  design.s  for  the  work,  nnd  had 

ihrniself  executed  a  part  of  it,  when,  hcaiinf^  of  the  eartoon.'i  of 

I  J^ionordo  da  Vinci  and  of  i^fichelni^nolo,  at  Florence,  he  deter- 

I  mined  to  pay  a  %i.sit  tu  th«t  place,  wliero  he  arrived  in  the 

lyear  1504,  and  is  enumerated  among  the  young  ai'tisitji  who 

ieuUii^ed  their  judgment  and  iiuprnved  their  ta-ste  from  those 

.celebrated  models.^-'     The  death  of  his  parents  compelled  him 

j  to  return  fur  some  time  to  L' rhino,  for  the  arrangement  of  his 

I  donie»tic  concerns;  but  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  second  visit 

I  to  Florence,  where  he   may  be  said  to  liave  completed  his 

iprofciisioiial  education,  and  i'l-nm  the  lalxmrs  of  Masaccio,  la 

'the  chapel  of  the  Branetieei,  and  the  works  of  Michelugnolo 

aind  Lionardo  da  Muci,  to  have  derived  those  constituent  ele- 

nncnt;?  of  his  design,  whieh,  combined  by  the  predominating 

lipower  of  his  own  geaiup,  formed  that  attractive  manner, 

jwhicli  unites  the  subUme  and  the  graceful  in  a  greater  degree 

Ithan  is  to  be  found  in  the  production:^  of  any  other  master. 

iSoon  after  the  return  of  Michelagnolo  from  Bologna  to 
Rome,  the  jiope,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  variety  ajid  extent 
of  his  talents,  formed  the  resolution  of  decorating  the  ehapel 
erected  by  his  imcle,  Sixtus  IV.,  with  a  series  of  paintings 
on  .''acred  subjects,  in  a  style  of  grandt^ur  superior  to  any  tliat 
had  before  been  iirodueed.  The  execution  of  this  immense 
I  work  he  cumniitted  to  Michelagnolo,  who,  we  are  told,  felt 
grejit  reluctance  in  undertaking  it,  being  desirous  to  proceed 
with  the  tomb  of  the  pontift^  und  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  pope  rather  tu  intrust  it  to  RatfaeUo,  who  was 
much  more  conversant  thuii  hjiuself  with  the  pi-ocess  of  paint- 
^m  ing  in  fresco.    It  has  al^o  been  i*nid,  tlint  the  pope  was  pi*ompted 

^M  I  to  engage  Michelugnolo  in  this  employ  by  tlie  envy  or  rao- 
^1  1  lignily  of  the  enemies  of  that  artist,  and  particularly  of 
^H  1  Bramante,  who,  being  well  awju*e  of  the  superiority  of 
^H         Jblichelagnolo  as  a  sculptor,  conceived  tlint  as  a  pnintcr  he 


ould  be  found  interior  to  RaffaoUo;  but  imputations  of  this 
kind  are  geueruUy  the  result  of  little  minfly,  that  attribute  to 
more  elevated  obaraoters  thp  motives  by  which  they  arc  tbem- 
selves  actuated,  im<l  the  instance.'*  of  mutual  admiration  and 
good-will  which  aj>pem'  in  the  eouduct  of  Raffaello  n.ud  illeliel- 
agnolo  towards  (..iir-h  other  are,  at  le-ast,  a  sulKeient  proof 
t  iixc'.y  were  both  e^iually  superior  to  an  illiberal  jealousy. 

'he  poutiiF,  who  had  destined  the  talents  of  Ratlnello  to  an- 
ther purpose,  would,  however,  admit  of  no  apoloj^y.  Tlie 
paintings  with,  whi<^h  the  cbiiiK'l  bad  l>een  decorated  by  the 
eldei*  masters  were  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  designs 
for  tlie  ccihng  by  MiehFjlfi^olo  were  eommcnced.  Consoious, 
howevc-j,  of  his  inexpei'ieuce  in  the  meehanical  part  of  his  ai*t,  ho 
invit^'d  from  Florence  several  paintei-s  to  his  assistance,  among 
Avbom  were  Grauacci,  Giuliimo  Bugiurdini,  Jaeopo  di  Sandro, , 
the  elder  Tndaco,  Agnolo  di  Donnino,  and  Ariatotile  di  San 
Gallo,  wJio  tor  .some  time  painted  under  ids  directions;  buti 
the  efforts  of  these  seeondarj'  artists  were  so  inadequate  to  his 
own  conceptions^  that  he  one  morning  wholly  der^troyed  their 
labours,  and,  shutting  the  doors  of  the  chapel  against  tliem, 

fused  to  admit  them  to  a  sight  of  him.    Fixim  that  moment, 

e  proceeded  in  his  work  witliout  any  assistance,  having 
even  prepared  his  colours  with  his  own  bands.  Tlie  diffi- 
culties whicli  he  experienced  are  paitieularly  noticed  by  hia 
biographer,  Vasari;  hut  they  were  con<iuered  by  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  ol'  the  ai-tist,  who  on  this  occasion  availed 
liimseh'  of  the  experience  and  advice  of  Giuliano  da  S.  Gallo.* 
When  Michelaguolo  hud  completed  one  hall*  of  the  work,  tlie 
pontilf  insisted  on  its  being  publicly  shown.  The  chapel  was 
accordingly  opened,  the  scaftblding  removed,  and  in  the  year 
1311,  the  populace  were  gratified  with  the  first  specimen  of 
these  celebrated  works.  Thi^  applauses  bestowed  on  them 
induced  the  pontilf  to  m-gc  ilichelagnolo  to  proceed  in  the 
work,  regordJess  of  the  advice  of  Bramuute,  who,  as  we  are 
told,  wut!  now  desirous  that  tlic  termination  of  it  should  b© 
intrusted  to  Uuffaello.  As  the  work  approached  its  termina- 
tion, the  eagerness  and  importunity  of  the  pontiff  increased. 
Having  impatiently  inquired  from  the  ai*tist  when  he  meant 
finish  it,  and  Michelagnolo  having  replied,  "  When  I  am 

•   Or  rutlifr,  Sclumtiiino. — B. 


^blc;**  "When  I  am  nbleT  retorted  Julius,  la  great  wrath, 
**  thou  hast  a  mind,  then,  that  I  should  have  thee  tlm»wn  iroia 
tlie  scaffold  r*  After  this  tbrent.  tlie  eompleiion  of  the 
work  W08  not  long  delayed;  and  on  the  day  of  All -Saints,  in 
the  year  lol2,  tbe  I'uiritiugji  were  ex[>o8ed  to  public  view; 
without,  however,  imviiig  received  from  the  artist  the  final 
touches  of  his  pencil.  The  whole  time  einploj'cd  by  Miohel- 
a^olo  in  tbis  labtmr  was  twenty  months,  and  he  received  for 
it,  in  ditierent  payments,  the  sum  of  three  tliousand  crowns. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  execution  of 
the  great  works  in  fresco  of  Michelagnulo,  which  yet  re- 
main in  the  cliapel  of  Sixtus  IV.,  although  darkened  by 
time,  and  obscured  by  the  peri)ctual  use  of  wax  tapenj 
in  the  services  of  the  Roman  church.  The  ditfercnt  com- 
partments of  the  ceiling  were  occujiied  by  various  subjects  of 
sacred  history-;  and  on  the  wolL^  of  the  cliapel,  sit  in  solemn 
grfindcur  those  sublime  and  terrific  ligures  of  the  sibyls  and 
prophets,  that  unfold  iilcas  of  form  and  of  chanvctex  boyond 
the  limits  of  common  nature,  and  comracnsurato  with  the 
divine  functions  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  cng^ageJ."" 
Over  the  altar-piece  is  the  great  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment 
— the  masterpiece  of  jMichelagnolo,  and  the  admiration  and 
reproaoh  of  future  ai*ti;?t3;  but  this  immense  ofl'tjpring  of 
labour  and  of  geniu.%  although  requisite  to  complete  the  grand 
cycle  of  divine  dispensation  Avhich  the  artist  had  formed  in 
his  own  mind,  was  not  commenced  until  the  pontiticate  of 
Paul  III.,  nearly  thirty  yeara  after  he  had  terminated  the 
earlier  part  of  his  work. 

Whilst  Micheliignolo  was  thus  employed  by  Julius  H-  in 
the  Sistine  chapel,  Raifacllo  was  engaged  in  decorating  the 
chambers  of  the  Vatican  with  those  atlniired  productions, 
which  iir^t  displayed  the  extent  of  his  genius  and  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  his  invention.  He  commenced  his  hibours  in 
the  Camera  tUllu  Segnahira,  with  the  celebrated  picttire, 
usually,  but  eiToncously,  called  the  Dispute  on  the  Sacraments; 
a  work  so  daring  in  its  design  and  so  complex  in  its  compoai- 
XioD,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  various  conjectures  respecting 
the  intention  of  the  artist.  The  scene  comprehends  both 
earth  and  heaven.     The  veil  of  the  empyreum  is  withdrawn. 


"  Coodivt,  Yitn  di  M.  A.  ap.  Bottari. 


jThe  Eternal  Father  is  visible.  His  radiance  illuminates  the 
Llieaveni^.  The  cherubim  and  H^raphini  surround  him  at  awful 
^distance.  Witli  the  one  hand  he  Bustaina  the  earth;  with  the 
other,  he  blesses  it.  Below  luoi,  but  in  another  atiausphere, 
sits  the  Son,  who,  with  outstretched  hunds,  and  a  look  of 
extreme  compassion,  devotes  hinuielf  for  the  salvation  of 
znankind.  On  one  side  of  Christ  sits  the  Virgin  Mother, 
who  adores  him;  on  the  other,  St.  .lohu  the  Baptist,  who 
indicates  him  as  tlie  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  great  assembly 
of  patriarchs,  prophets,  evungelittts,  and  martyrs,  all  of  whom 
are  strongly  eharat'terized,  are  seated  in  the  beatific  regions, 
and  enjoy  the  divine  glory.  Among  these  appears  our  first 
parent,  Adam,  now  purified  from  the  effect  of  his  transgres- 
flion.  Such  is  the  celestial  part  of  this  composition.  Ou 
earth,  the  altar  appears  in  the  midst,  supporting  the  host.  On 
eacii  aide  an;  nrranged  various  pontiil'3,  prelates,  and  doctors 
of  the  chmth,  whose  writings  hnve  illustrated  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Their  attention  ia  not  ilirccted  to 
the  awi'ul  scene  above,  the  view  of  which  is  intercepted  by 
thick  clouds,  hut  is  conecntrated  in  the  conti-raplation  of  the 
holy  wafer,  as  the  visible  and  substantial  essence  of  deity. 
The  extremities  of  the  picture  to  the  right  and  left  are  filled 
by  groups  of  pious  and  attentive  spectators,  among  whom  the 
painter  baa  introduced  the  portrait  of  his  relation  and  patron, 
itramantc. 

The  jiigh  commendations  bestoweil  on  this  picture,  as  well 
at  the  time  it  was  produced,  as  by  every  one  who  has  since 
hod  occasion  to  mention  it,  are  not  beyond  its  merits;''*'  yet  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  artist,  some  regard  mnst  bo  bad  to  the 
state  of  die  art  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  this  may 
be  attributed  the  formality  of  the  design,  by  which  the  two 
sides  of  the  picture  emerge  from  the  centre,  and  correspond, 
perhaps  too  meclianically,  to  each  other;  the  barbarous  cui^tom 
of  gilduig  some  parts  oi"  the  work,  in  order  to  produce  a  richer 
effect;  and  laatly,  the  extraordinary  solecism  of  introducing 
an  extraneous  light,  which  extent^  through  the  whole  com- 
position, and  affects,  in  the  midst  of  their  concentrated  glory, 
the  divine  ebaructers  there  represented,  in  common  with  the 

E piece;  an  error  of  which  artista  of  much  inferior 
rero  soon  aware,  and  which  Federico  Zuccaro,  in  his 
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celebrated  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  church  of  tlie 
Jesuits  at  Kome,  was  careful  to  avoid.-*^^ 

This  rcpre^ieiitntion  of  Tlieology  was  followed  by  that  of 
Philosophy,  excmitUiicJ  in  the  Gymnasium  or  school  of  AtfaenS) 
where,  in  a  splcncliil  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  philosophers 
arc  introduced  as  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  various  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge.  l^ythagora^  Socrate«, 
Flato,  and  Ai'islotle,  are  characteristically  distinguished.  Em- 
pedoclea,  K[dcharmus,  Arohytas,  Diogenes,  and  Arcliimedes, 
pursue  their  various  avocations.  Tlie  presiding  deities  are 
ApoUo  and  Minerva,  exhibited  in  their  statues.  A  noble 
youth,  in  a  white  mantle  ornamented  with  gold,  is  &aid  to  rc- 
piv.>seut  Francesco  Marin  deJla  Kovere,  ^reat  nephew  of  the 
pontiff.  Another  youth,  attentive  to  tlie  demonstrations  of 
Archimedes,  is  supposed  by  N'^asari  to  he  tlie  portrait  of 
Kcderigo,  marquis  of  Mantua,  wlio  was  then  at  Kome;  and  in 
the  person  of  Archimedes,  the  artist  has  again  taken  an  op- 
portunity of  ]H:rpetuating  tlic  likeness  of  Bramaiite.  The 
subject  of  the  pictiu'c  intended  as  a  reprtiscntation  of  Poetry, 
is  the  os.^erabiy  of  Apollo  and  the  Mnses  on  the  sammit  of 
mount  Parnassus.  The  most  distinguished  characters  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  are  there,  introduced.  The  father 
of  epic  poetry,  in  an  attitude  of  great  dignity,  recites  his 
compositions.  Virgil  points  out  to  Dante  the  track  be  is  to 
pursue.  Of  living  authors,  only  Sanazzaro  and  Tebaldeo 
are  admitted  into  these  regions  of  poetic  immortality.  'ITie 
artist  has,  however,  claimed  a  place  for  liimself  in  this  august 
assembly.  He.  ajipears  near  to  Virgil,  crowned  with  laurel, 
*'  and  is  deservedly  admitted,"  pays  his  warm  admirer.  BeUori, 
"  into  that  Parnassus,  where  he  di-ank  from  his  infancy  the 
waters  of  Ilippocrene,  and  was  nursed  by  the  Muses  and  the 
Graces."*  The  representation  of  Jurisprudence  includes  two 
distinct  actions,  at  two  distant  periods  of  lime,  which  arc 
rendered,  however,  less  objectionable  by  their  being  separated 
by  the  position  of  the  window.  On  one  side  sits  Gregoiy 
IX.,  who  delivers  the  decretals  to  an  advocate  of  the  consis- 
tory; but  under  the  character  of  that  pontiff,  the  painter  lias 
introduced  the  portrait  of  Julius  II.  In  the  cardinals  who 
surround  the  pope,  he  has  also  represented  those  of  hia  own 


•  B«llori,  De^icritl,  Sic.  .VI. 


imeSt  and  particularly  the  cai'dinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
afterwards  Leo  X,,  Antonio  cardinal  del  Monte,  and  the 
cardinal  Alessundi'o  Farncse,  aftcrwiiixU  Paul  III.  On  the 
lei't  side  of  the  window  appears  tlie  emperor  J ustiuian,  who 
intrust*  tlxe  Pandects  to  TrelH>nian.  liy  these  incidents  the 
painter  evidentljr  intended  to  exhibit  the  establishment  and 
completion  of  civil  and  of  canon  law.  Ahove  the  window, 
the  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance,  tind  fortitude,  the  indis- 

»pciisahlo  attendants  on  justice,  are  displayed  in  their  proper 
symbols.  The  labour.**  of  Railaello  in  this  chamber  form  a 
complete  sci'ics.  His  object  was  to  cxemjdiiy,  in  a  picturesque 
manner,  the  four  principal  sciences,  the  guides  and  instj-uctors 
of  human  life.  The  key  to  this,  if  any  were  w.anting,  is 
found  in  the  single  figures  painted  in  circles  in  the  ceiling, 
above  each  picture,  and  decisively  marking  the  intention  of 
the  artist.  Above  tlie  representation  of  the  Trinity  is  the 
emblematical  figure  of  Tlieology ;  above  the  school  of  Athens, 
that  of  Philosophy;  above  the  Parnassus,  Poetry;  and  above  the 
Jurisprudence,  that  of  Justice,  four  ligures  in  whit-h  the  pe- 
culiar  grace  and  manner  of  the  ai-tist  are  not  less  displayed 
^b  ilian  in  the  more  laborious  compositions  beneath.  The  base- 
™  ment  and  interstices  of  the  room  arc  richly  ornamented  with 
pointings  inchiaro-scuro,  executed  after  thedet^ignsofRaffaello, 
by  Fra.  Giovanni,  uf  Verona;  uinong  which  are  several  em- 
blematical and  historical  works,  illustrating  the  same  subjects. 
Under  the  arch  of  the  window  of  this  chambci-,  whicli  looks 
towards  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere,  is  yet  inscribed,  julicsh, 

tlOUB.  PONT,  MAX.  ANN.  CHB.  MDXI.   PONTIFKWT,  SUI,  VII. 

This  precise  perio<l,  when  Rallaello  liml  finished  the  first 
eeries  of  his  labours  in  the  Vatican,  and  Michelagnolu  ex- 
posed to  public  view  a  i)art  of  his  painting?  iu  the  Sistiue 
chapel,  recalls  to  consideration  a  question  which  liaa  been 
discussed  with  great  wannth  and  at  gi-eat  extent  by  the 
writers  on  this  subject;''"^  Wliether  KaiFaellu  nctjuired  a 
greater  style,  from  observing  the  works  of  Michelagnolo? 
This  contest  originated  with  Vasiiri,  who  informs  us,  in  his 
Lii'e  of  Raffaello,  that  when  Michelagnolo  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat from  Rome  to  Florence,  on  account  of  his  dissensions 
with  Julius  II.  iu  the  Sistine  chapel,  Bramante,  who  kept  the 
keys  of  tlie  ebapel,  secretly  introduced  liis  relation  BafliicUo, 
and  allowed  him  tlie  inspection  of  the  work;  in  consequence 
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of  which  he  not  only  painted  anew  the  Hgure  of  Isaiah,  whtdi 
he.  bad  then  just  finished,  al>ove  tlie  ^tatur  of  S.  Anna,  bj 
tSansovino,  in  the  cliurch  of  S.  Agoetino,  but  afterwards  en- 
larged and  improved  his  manner  by  giving  it  greater  majesty; 
inaomucU  tlmt  Miolielagnolu,  on  his  return,  was  aware,  irom 
the  styk'.  of  Raffaello,  of  the  transactions  which  Iiad  occurred 
during  his  absence.*  On  this  story,  it  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  little  reliance  can  l;fe  placed:  Condivi,who 
is  supposed  to  have  written  the  Ufe  of  ftlichciagnulo  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  that  great  artist,'''  uUudes  to  no 
such  cireumstaiice;  to  whicli  it  may  b©  udded,  that  th« 
quarrel  between  Julius  11.  and  Michelaguolo  occurred  whilst 
the  hitter  wasemployi'd  in  preparing  the  tomb  of  the  pontiff, 
long  before  the  coinrnt-ncemeut  of  the  works  in  the  Sistine 
chapel;  and  thut  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  (juitted  Roioe 
in  disgust  after  such  work  was  begun,  although  Vasari,  in  his 
life  of  Kaflaello,  promises  tu  relate  8uch  on  incident  when  he 
treats  on  the  life  of  Michelagnolo.  So  tar,  liowever,  i&  he 
from  performing  his  promise,  that  when  he  arrives  at  this 
period  in  the  life  of  Jljchehignolo,  he  not  only  forgets  or  de- 
clinet^  to  relate  this  incident,  but  expressly  u!}sign»  the  first 
sight  which  Bttlfaello  hud  of  the  Siatine  chapel  to  the  period 
when  Michelagnulo  publicly  exposed  a  part  of  his  work;  frtan 
the  consideration  of  which,  :i£  he  then  tells  us,  liatfaello 
instantly  changed  his  manner,  and  adopted  the  great  style 
which  he  displayed  in  his  future  productions.^  We  may 
therefore  reject  the  story  of  the  private  visit  of  liaQaello  to 
the  Sistine  chapel,  on  thu  authority  of  Va^sai-i  bimscUV^-*  But 
the  qucation  will  equally  recur;  Whether  EoffncUo  invigo- 
rated and  enlarged  hia  style  Irom  the  works  of  jMichel- 
agnolo? 

Without  engaging  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  opinions 
of  the  many  <iifferent  writers  who  have  embraced  opposite 
sides  of  this  question,  so  interesting  to  tlie  admirers  of  the 
fine  arts,"  it  may  be  sufficiejit  to  advert  to  two  circumstances 
which  seem  to  be  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  controversy. 
I.  By  a  reference  to  the  work»  of  Uafiaello,  even  as  tlicy  may 
be  Been  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  elder  engravings  by  con- 
temporary artists,  it  is  not  difficult   to   perceive  a  gradu^ 
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iteration  and  improvement 

fomis  oCPerugino,  to  the  full  but  modest  outline  of  his  riper 
productions.  That  this  wns  the  result  of  patient  studj  and 
judiciouB  selection,  is  evident  from  the  visifale  gi'adatious  by 
which  it  was  formed;  and  what  master  of  this  period  was  so 
deserving  of  heing  studied  by  Kaffnello  as  IVDchelagnolo?  It 
was  to  this  circumstance  tliot  Michclagnolo  himself  rcfeiTcd, 
witli  equal  truth  and  dtlicncy,  when  he  said,  that  Raifaello 
did  not  derive  his  ecscellrnce  so  much  from  nature  as  from 
persevering  study;  an  expression  which  has  been  coti:*ideped 
as  unjust  to  the  pi*etensions  of  the  lioman  artist,  but  which. 
on  the  contrary,  confers  un  him  thn  highest  praise.*  II.  The 
exprcrtsioii  attributed  hy  Condivi  to  Rufiaello,  inthout  contra- 
diction by  other  writers  that  he  thanked  Uod  that  he  had  been 
bom  in  the  time  of  Michelairnolo,  is  a  sufficient  indie«tion  that 
he  had  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  great  cuntemporarj', 
and  refers  to  the  o])portunilies  which  had  been  afforded  liim 
of  improving  his  style  by  the  study  of  them,  as  well  in  his 
youth  at  Florence,  aa  in  his  riper  years  at  Rome.^'  The  study 
of  RatiToelio  wai^  not,  however,  imitation,  but  selection.  The 
works  of  ftliehelagnolo  were  to  Iiim  a  rich  magazine;  but  he 
rejected  as  well  ns  approved.  The  muscular  fonns,  daiing 
outline,  and  energetic  attitudes  of  tlie  Florentine  artist,  were 
harmonized  and  sotWned  in  the  elegant  and  graceful  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil  of  RartaeUo.  It  is  thus  that  Homer  was 
imitated  by  Virgil;  and  it  is  thus  that  geuiua  always  attracts 
Jind  assimilates  with  itself  whatever  is  excellent,  either  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  the  productions  of  art,^=^ 

The  labours  of  KatiUello  in  the  Camera  delta  Seynatura 
had  obtained  the  full  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  and  a  wjcond 
apartment,  contiguous  to  the  former,  was  destined  to  receive 
its  inestimable  ornaments  from  his  hand.  The  subject  first 
chosen  by  Riiffaello  was  the  story  of  Heliodorua,  the  prafect 
of  king  Seleucus,  wlio,  whilst  he  ^vas  employed  in  plundering 
the  temple  of  .lenisalem  of  the  treosures  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  was  assailed  by  a  for- 
midable warrior  and  two  celestial  youths,  whom  the  prayers 
of  Onias,  the  high  priest,  had  called  to  his  aid.  The  pencil 
is  DO  lees  the  instrument  of  flattery  than  tJte  pen,  and  in  this 
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piece  the  artist  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  the  oondact  oC 
Julius  II.,  who  had  driven  the  tj'ninta  oud  usurptrs  of  lite 
pati-imony  of  St,  IVter  Irora  their  poustssions,  iind  imittid 
them  with  those  of  the  church.*  Tliis  idea  is  t*onfinned  by 
the  introduetion  of  the  pontitTj  as  heing  witness  of  this  mira- 
culous inteqiosition.  Iln  is  carried  in  hh  chair  of  state,  aud 
is  surroundc<l  by  nuinc-rous  attendonti*,  in  »ome  of  wliom  the 
painter  ha«  represented  the  ])ortriuts  of  his  frienils.  Among 
these,  arc  the  celebrated  engraver,  Miirc-Antonio  Rainiouilif 
pne  of  tlie  disoiplcs  of  RafliicUo,  and  Giuinpietro  dc*  Foliari, 
HBecretary  of  the  politions  to  the  Roman  sec.  Over  the  window 
mrlucli  occupies  part  of  another  side  of  the  apartmait,  the 
yainter  has  represented  the  celebration  of  tlie  Mass  atBol<iena;t 
En  wliioli,  to  the  confusion  of  thi^^;  incredulous  prie^st  who  offi- 
ciated at  the  altar,  tlie  holy  wafer  miraculously  dropped  bloixL 
fin  this  piece,  also,  the  pontill'i.s  introduced,  kneeling  in  prayer, 
and  intent  on  the  celebration  of  ihrr  mass.  He  is  attended  by 
two  eai*dinals  and  two  pielutes  of  the  court,  probably  friends 
of  the  artist,  although  tlie  reseniblances  nxv  now  no  longer 
known.  In  these  works  liaffaello  deraongtrated,  that  with  a 
grander  character  of  design,  he  had  also  acquired  a  greater 
knowludgc  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  and  u  more 
perfect  harmony  of  colour;  in^much,  that  he  may  justly  be 
said  to  have  united  and  exemplified  in  himaelf,  at  thisj  period, 
oil  the  great  reciuieites  of  the  nrX. 

Such  was  tiic  progress  which  bad  been  made  in  thedfi 
pui'suits,  and  such  the  state  of  them  in  tlie  city  of  Rome, 
when  Leo  X.  was  calletl  to  the  pontilical  tlirone.  One  t>f  the 
earliest  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  new  pontill*  was  the 
rebuilding,  in  a  most  isplendid  manner,  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  for  which  purpose  he  resolved  to  av«l 
lumseli'  of  the  great  architectural  talents  of  Michelajrnolo,  who 
was  then  employed,  under  the  cardinaLs  Lorenzo  Pucci  and 
Leonard!  Grossi,  tn  finishiuf?  the  tomb  of  JuHub  II.  A  model 
was  accordingly  prej)mx*d,  and  MiclieJagnolo  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Florence,  and  take  the  sole  direction  of  the  work. 
He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  relincpiish  an  undertaking 
which  he  perhaps  eonsidered  as  more  worthy  of  Ids  talents, 
and  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  to  the  pontiff,  by  alle 
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that  he  stood  engaged  to  tlie  two  cardinaU  to  complete  the  1/ 
tomb.  Loo,  however,  informed  him,  that  he  should  tako  itp 
upon  himeelf  to  satisfy  them  in  this  i-espoct,  and  Michc4aguoIo,  j, 
contrury  to  liis  wishes,  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Florence, 
(^nius  resembles  a  proud  steed,  titat,  whilst  he  obeys  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  kind  hand  of  a  master,  revolts  at  the 
first  indication  of  compulsion  and  of  restraint.  Evei"}*  inci- 
dent became  a  cause  of  contention  b(*tween  the  artist  and  hia 
patron.  Slichelagnolo  preferred  the  marble  of  Carrara:  the 
pope  directed  him  to  open  the  quarries  of  Pietra  Sauta,  in  the 
territories'  of  Florence,  the  material  of  which  wa.s  of  u  hard 
and  intractable  kind.*  Tlie  ai'tist  had  called  on  tlie  envoy  of 
the  pope  for  ii  sum  of  money,  and,  finding  him  engaged,  had 
not  only  i"efu.<ed  to  wait  for  it,  but  when  it  was  sent  after  him 
to  Carrara,  had  rejected  it  with  contempt-f  Under  tliese  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  the  proposed  building  made  but 
littln  progress.  The  ardour  of  tlie  pontiff  was  cliiUed  by  the 
cold  reluctance  of  the  artist.  During  the  life  of  Leo,  the 
work  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  basement,  and  a  single 
column  of  marble,  brought  from  Carrara,  served  only  as 
memorial  of  the  unfortunate  disagreement  which  had  prevented 

e  erection  of  this  splendid  fabric.     In  faet,  the  talents  of 

icln.'lagnolo  owe  little  to  the  patronage  of  Leo  X,,  the  in- 
terval of  whose  i>ontificnte  forms  the  most  laattive  part  oi 
the  life  of  that  great  artist.  A  few  models  and  designs  for 
ornaments  of  internal  architecture  are  the  principal  works 
which  the  vigilance  of  his  historians  has  been  able  to  discover 
urtng  that  period;  and  it  was  not  until  afcer  the  deatli  of  the 

nl  iff  that  Michclagnolo  returned  to  his  fnvonrite  ta'^k,  the 
completion  of  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  .md  commenced,  undeit 
lie  directions  of  Clement  VII.,  those  splendid  monuments  foe  ( 

le  chiefs  of  the  Medici  family,  wliich  have  conferred  greatcc 

moor   on   himself    than   on    those    for   whom   they   wei^ 

ected.^-' 

The  iodtvidnal  who,  as  an  artist,  forms  the  chief  glorj'  of 

le  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  is  the  anci>mpli«ht'd  Uatiiiello;  who, 

niting   to  an  elevated  genius  and  a  gioat  variety  of  talents 

the  most  engaging  modesty  and  complacency  of  manner,  at- 

♦  I'ontJivi,  VHadi  Mi*Utlflffno!o,  30,  '11. 
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tracted,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  Tuvour  an<l  moaific'entie  of 
the  pontiff.  Under  such  putronoge,  the  works  already  com- 
menced in  the  chambers  of  tite  Vatican  proceeded  with  in- 
creased ardour.  The  lirst  subject  in  which  Rafiaello  enfii^ed, 
atter  the  elevation  ol'  Leo  X.,  was  the  I'epreseutation  o*'  Attila, 
king  of  the  lluns,  opposed  and  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
admonitions  of  the  sainted  pontiH^  Leo  III.,  wliich  occupies 
one  oC  the  sides  of  the  apartment  in  wliich  Kaifaello  had 
before  represented  the  HeUodorus  and  the  miracle  at  Bolsena. 
The  conception  of  this  picture  affords  a  decisive  proof  that 

"  ;eUo  combined  the  fancy  of  the  poet  with  the  skill  of 
painter.  He  saw,  that  to  have  exhibited  a  licrce  and 
exasperated  warrior  retiring  with  his  ai-my  at  the  pacific 
admonition  of  a  priest,  cutild  only  have  produced  an  insipid 
and  uninteresting  ufiect.  But  how  greatly  13  this  incident 
dignified,  how  much  is  its  importance  iucreaspil,  by  the 
miracnlous  interposition  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  chief 
protecting  euint^t  of  the  Roman  church,  who,  descejiding 
through  the  air  in  menacing  attitudes,  although  vidible  only 
to  the  monarch,  inspire  him  with  that  terror  which  the 
astonished  spectators  attribute  to  the  eloquence  and  courage 
of  the  pontiff  I  •"  Nor  is  it  to  be  supiwscd  that  this  incident 
detract;*  from  the  merits  of  S.  Leo.  w^hosc  character  and  con- 
duct derive  from  such  auxiliai'iei?  higher  honours  than  the 
display  of  any  mortal  talents  could  bestow.  That  whicli  ap- 
pe]U"s  to  th«  faithful  belitiVHr  as  n  miracle  is,  however,  in  the 
eye  of  the  discriminating  critic,  only  an  elegant  and  expres- 
sive allegory,  by  which  the  artist  insinuates,  that  on  this  im* 
portant  occasion  the  pontiff  w:i.s  actuated  by  llie  genuine 
spirit  of  religion,  and  a  true  regard  for  the  honour  and  safe^ 
of  the  Christian  church.  In  such  instances  the  slater  arts 
assimilate  with  each  other,  and  the  pictura  laqte^s  and  the 
miUa  poesis  are  synonymous  terms. 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  mecliruiii^m  displayed  by 
llaffaello  in  this  picture  are,  however,  only  the  subordinate 
instruments  of  one  great  purpose  —  that  of  flattering  th« 
reigning  pontiff'.  Even  S.  Leo  himself  and  hia  digniAed 
ntteiidant.<4  become  only  supposititious  personages,  intended  to 
immorUtlize  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  hia 
court,  whoso  portraits  are  actually  substituted  for  those  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  Roman 
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Here  a  new  allegory  commences,  which  haa  hitherto 
wholly  escaped  the  olwervation  of  the  numerous  conimeaitatora 
on  these  celebrated  productions.  To  havt:  represented  Leo  X. 
Sl»  living  ia  the  time  of  Leo  III.  would  Lave  been  an 
anachronism.  To  hftve  exhibiti^d  liini  aa  miraculously  ex- 
pelling Attila  I'rum  Italy,  would  have  1>een  a  falsehood.  But 
Attilu  himself  is  only  the  type  of  the  French  monarchy 
Louis  XII.,  whom  Leo  had,  within  the  first  month:!  of  his  | 
poutilicatti,  divested  of  the  state  of  IVIilan,  and  expelled  from  | 
the  Umitd  of  Italy.^'  Here  the  allegory  id  complete;  and 
;re  we  discover  the  reason  why,  amidst  the  real  or  fictitious 
snctions  of  past  ages,  this  particular  incident  should  hava 
icn  selected  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  why  he  has  , 
oscn  to  treat  it  in  the  manner  already  desciibed.  jQ 

The  liberation  of  St.  Peter  from  prison  by  the  interpositioofj 
of  an  angel,  was  the  next  subject  which  Itaffaello  undertook- [J 
This  picture  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  Masa  of  Bol^ena,  anajl 
over  the  window  <d'  the  apartment  which  looks  towjirds  U«\ 
Belvedere.  Flightd  of  marble  steps  seem  to  aucend,  on  each 
|fiide  the  window,  to  the  prison,  which  is  illuminated  by  the 
[plendour  of  its  heavenly  visitant,  who  with  one  hand 
gently  awakes  the  sleeping  saint,  and  with  the  other  points 
towards  thft  door,  ah*eady  open  for  his  eftcape.  In  tlii.'*  pjuce 
the  artist  alludes  to  the  capture  of  Ix;o  X.  at  the  battle  of 
Raveima,  and  his  subsequent  liberation.*  In  four  compart- 
ments of  the  ceiling,  formed  by  arabesque  ornaments  in 
chiaro  -  scuro,  executed  before  KafiaeUo  commenced  his 
labours,  and  which  lie  left  untouehed,  he  has  introduced  fnui* 
subjects  of  scripture  history.  Over  the  picture  of  lleliodorus 
the  representation  of  the  Eternal  Father,  who  jiroiiiises  to 
bscs  the  iibemtion  of  tJie  vliiUlren  of  Israel.  ()ver  that  of 
ttila  is  Noah  returning  thanks  to  God  after  the  dcluge. 
ver  the  Muiis  of  Bolsena  is  the  sacriiice  of  Abraham;  and 
the  liberation  of  St.  Peter,  the  dream  of  Jacob,  with  the 
igeh*  ascending  and  descending.  Above  the  window  of  this 
ipartmexkt,  which  looks  towards  the  Belvedei-e,  yet  remain 
ic  arms  of  Leo  X.,  witli  the  in.^Hu-iption,  leo  x.  font.  max. 
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The  reputation  which  RofihcUo  bad  acquired  by  the  ftrst 
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part  of  his  vorlcfi  in  the  Yatican,  occasioned  the  producliona 
of  his  pencil  to  be  sought  after  with  engemess  by  the  prelates 
and  wealthy  inliabitants  of  Ikime.  Oftliese,  no  one  displa^'ed 
greater  earnestness  to  obtain  them  thnn  the  opulent  merchant 
,Ago5tiiio  Cliigi,  yvho,  in  hin  admiration  and  muniBcent  en- 
couragement of  Raffiicllo,  almost  vied  with  the  pontitt'  Um- 
sclf.^'  Even  under  the  pontific^ite  of  Julius  II.,  Agostiuo 
bad  prevailed  upon  HaHiiello  to  execute  for  him,  in  his  newly 
erected  and  elegant  mansion  in  the  Transtevere,  now  ciUled 
the  Famesina,  a  picture  in  fi-esco,  representing  Gslatea 
borne  in  a  ear  over  the  wave-^  by  dolphins,  and  surrounded 
by  tritons  and  sea  nymphs."  Tliis  was  soon  afterwards  fol- 
,  lowed  by  the  painting:s  in  tlic  family  <'hapel  of  Agostino, 
erected  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  at 
Rome.  In  this  work,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Vasari,  was 
commenced  by  Raffaello  after  he  had  seen  tho  productions  of 
Micheln.2;nolo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,*  he  undertook  to  repre- 
sent the  sibyls,  in  which  he  united  a  grander  style  of  desigu 
than  he  had  before  displayed,  with  a  greatei*  pei-fection  of 
colouring,  insomuch  that  these  pieces  arc  enumerated  amongst 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  his  peneil.f  ■"*  In  tlie  in- 
tervals of  his  engagements  with  Loo  X.,  UalTaello  returnbd  to 
the  house  of  liis  friend  Agostino,  where  he  decorated  one  of 
the  apartments  with  the  history  of  Cnpid  and  Psyche,  iu  a 
series  of  picturL-s,  and  represented  in  the  ceiling,  in  two  hu"^. 
com]iartnifuts,  Venus  and  Cupid  pleading  against  ench  other 
before  Jupiter,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Gods,  and  the  marriage 
of  C'upid  and  Psyche.^-'  This  labour  was,  however,  fi'equenlly 
intei'i'upteil  by  the  occasioniU  absence  of  the  artist,  who, 
being  passionately  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  baker  in  Bome^  whence  she  was  usually 
called  La  Fornnrinn,  deserted  his  occupation  for  the  sake  of 
her  so<:-iety;  a  circunislance  of  which  Agop*tino  was  no  sooner 
aware,  than  be  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in 
his  house,  and  KafTaello,  in  her  presence,  proceeded  in  his 
work  with  great  diligcnco.J  Nor  was  it  as  a  pninter  only 
that  Ralfaollo  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  friend. 
As  an  architect,  he  fiimishcd  Agostino  with  the  designs  from 
which  he  erected  his  before-mentioned    chapel,    and   even 
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ivoured  him  with  a  drawing  for  the  elevation  of  his  stables. 
"c-also  undertook  to  Buperintead  the  execution  ot'amagnifi- 
cent  sepulclu-e,  which  Agostioo,  in  imitation  of  Julius  II.,  was 
de^^qus  of  having  prepared  in  his  own  liietime,  and  which.  I 
was  intended  to  have  been  erected  in  lus  chupcl.  Thework-ji 
manship  was  entrusted  to  the  aculptor  Lorenzctto,  who  exe- 
cuted two  figures  ia  marble,  as  a  pait  of  the  sepulchre,  after 
models  eaid  to  have  been  furnished  by  Kaftaelio,  when  the  further 
prt^ress  of  it  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  both  KaiFflello 

and  his  patron.*"     One  of  these   figures  is  the  celebrated 

statue  of  Junah,  which  is  allowed  to  exliibit  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence scarcely  exceeded  by  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art."** 
To  this  period  of  the  life  of  Raffaello  may  be  assigned  the 
production  of  many  of  his  pictures  in  oil,  which  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  not  only  in  Home  but  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  bivc  since  formed  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cabinets  in  Europe.  Nor  did  he  less  distinguish  Iiim- 
aelf  by  the  excellence  of  his  portraits,  in  which  the  utmost 
~  gree  of  truth  and  of  nature  was  embellished  by  that  in- 
Sble  grace  which,  like  the  splendour  that  surrounds  the 
flctured  features  of  a  saint,  gives  to  all  his  works  a  character 
if  divinity.  Among  these,  hia  portz'ait  of  Leo  X.,  attended 
by  the  cardinals  GiuUo  de'  Medeci  aitd  Luigi  Kos&i,  is 
emiaeutly  distinguished;  and  the  applauses  bestowed,  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  on  this  picture,  whilst  it  remained  in 
the  duciU  gallery  at  Florence,  will  now  be  re-echoed  from 
anotiier  part  of  Europe," 

These  engagements  did  not,  however,  prevent  this  inde- 
itigable  artist  from  prosecuting  liis  labours  in  the  Vatican, 
2md  a  third  apartment  was  destined  by  Leo  X.  to  receive  its 
ornaments  fn>m  his  tfilents:  but  human  efforts  have  their 
limits;  and  RaAuello,  whilst  he  furnished  the  designs,  and 
diligently  superintended  the  es-ei'Utiou  of  the  work,  fre- 
[uently  giving  the  la&t  finish  with  his  own  hand,  found  it 
leccissiuy  to  employ  young  artists  of  promising  talents  in  the 
lOre  laborious  parts  of  the  undertaking.  Ilcncc  arose  the  ^ 
_jhool  of  Ratfaeilo,  or,  as  it  has  usually  been  denominated  in 
the  annals  of  painting,  the  Homan  school  of  design;  tlic  pro-| 
fessorft  of  which,  without  emulating  the  bold  contours  of  the 
Florentine  artists  or  the  splendid  tints  of  the  Venetians, 
,vc  united  witli  chastity  of  design  an  appropriate  gravi^^ 
vox.,  n.  z 
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of  colouring,  itnd  dieplRjed  a  grace  and  a  decorum  not  len 
intereatiDg   than    tlie   more   ubtmsive   cxoelieooes   of  their 
rivaU.      The   subjects   represented   in   this    apartment   are 
selected  from  the  history  of  those  distinguished  pootiif;9  who 
had  borne  the  same  nume  as  the  reigning  pope.     The  coro- 
nation of  Charlemagne  by  Leo  IIL,  and  the  justification  of 
the  same  pontiff  from  the  accusatioud  preferred  against  him 
to  that  monarch}  occupy  two  sides  of  tlie  room.     The  other 
I  two  exhibit  the  victory  of  S.  Leo  IV.  over  the  Samcesis  si 
the  Port  of  Ostia,  and  the  mii-acnlous  extinction  of  the  om- 
I  flagration  in  the  Borgo  Vecchio,  at  Rome;  incidents  whidi 
|we  may  be  a.s8ured  were  not  selected  without  a  reference  to 
rthe  views  and  conduct  of  tlic  reigning  poutifT,  who,  in  raining 
jtheae  monumentij  to  the   memory  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
j  cessors,  meant  to  prepaitj  the  way  to  the  more  direct  ode- 
I  bration   of  the  transactions  of  his  own  life;*^  but  the  time 
waa  fast  approiiching  which   terminated    those   maj*-niijccnt 
projects;  and  the  actions  of  Leo  X.  were  destined  to  be  com- 
memorated ill  another  place,  and  by  a  much  inferior  hand." 

The  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  intended  to  unite  the  detached 
parts  of  that  immense  fabric,  and  uiiually  denominated  the 
Loegie,  having  been  loft  by  Bramuute  in  an  uufioished  state, 
Leo  X.  prevailed  upon  Raffaello,  who  had  already  given 
eeveral  specimens  ol'  his  skill  in  architecture,  to  undeiiake 
the  completion  of  the  woi^.  He  accordingly  formed  a  model 
for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  introduced  great  improvements 
on  the  design  of  Bramante,  arranged  the  whole  in  a  more 
convenient  manner,  and  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in 
various  appropriate  omamentD.  The  exccmion  of  this  plas 
jgare  great  satisfaction  to  the  pontiff;  who>  being  de^'ous 
that  the  interior  einbellinhments  of  this  part  of  the  palace 
should  correspond  with  its  exterior  beauty,  directed  KatfucUo 
■to  make  designs  tor  such  ornumental  works  in  painting, 
carvings  and  stucco,  as  he  thought  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 
jytose-  This  aHbrded  the  artist  an  opportunity  of  diupta^-ing 
his  knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  his  skill  in  imitating  the 
ancient  grotesque  and  arabesque  ornaments, ,  spoeimend  of 
which  then  b^an  to  be  discovered,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in 
other  places;  and  which  were  collected  from  all  part«  at 
considerable  expense  by  Raffaello,  who  aUo  employed  artists 
in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  to 
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fumifih  bim  with  drawings  of  whatever  remains  of  antiqnitjrj 
migbt  appear  deserving  of  notice. •■**  The  execution  of  this 
great  work  was  cliiefly  intrusted  to  two  of  his  scholars,! 
Giulio  Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine:  the  former  of  whomj 
superintended  the  hiBtorical  department;  the  latter,  the  stucco 
and  fp*oteaque8,  in  the  repreaentation  and  exquiiute  finish  of 
which  he  excelled  nil  the  artists  of  his  tlue;  but  various 
other  artists,  who  hud  already  arrived  at  considerable  emi- 
nence, were  employed  in  the  work  and  lahourcd  with  gre«t 
BBsiduity.  Among  these-  wore  Giovanni  Francesco  Penni, 
called  //  Fatiore^  Bartolommeo  du  Bagiiaca,va]lo,  Perino  dei 
Vaga,  Pell^rrino  da  Modemi,  and  Tincenzo  da  S.  Gemig- 
nano.f  In  the  various  compartments  of  the  ceiling,  Knflaeilo 
designed  a  series  of  pictures  from  sacred  history,  some  of 
which  ai*e  supposed  to  Imve  been  finished  with  his  own  band, 
and  the  rest  by  his  pupils  under  his  immtidiate  direction,** 
The  great  extent  and  variety  of  this  uudertakinp:,  the  fertility 
of  imagination  displayed  by  Kaifaello  in  his  design!^,  the  con- 
Icsccndion  and  kludaeus  with  which  lie  ti'eated  his  pupils, 

ho  attended  him  iu  great  nmnbers  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  and  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff  in  i-ewarding^  their 
labours,  all  combined  to  render  the  Vatican  at  this  period  a 
perfect  nursery  of  ait.  Among  the  lowest  assistants,  a  boy 
had  been  employed  in  carrying  the  composition  of  lime  and 
other  materials  requisite  for  the  works  in  fresco.  From 
daily  observing  these  productions,  he  began  to  admire  theni, 
and  &*om  admii'ing,  to  wish  to  imitate  them,  i^lis  meditations, 
altltough  secret,  were  not  fruitless;  lie  became  an  artist* 
before  he  producerl  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  and  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  seized  the  pencil  and  astonished  his  employers. 
The  disciples  of  Raflaello  owned  no  supcTiority  but  that  of 

mios.     Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  was  receivrd  among  them 

a  cumpanion  and  a  brother,  and  by  his  future  eminence 

ed   new   honours    to   the  school   in  which  he  bad  been 

irmerL^     Aj\er  the  completion  of  the  Loggio,  liaffacllo  wad 
employed  by  the  pontilT  to  embellish  in  a  similar  manner  one 
of  the  saloons  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted  several  | 
figures  of  the  apostles  and  saints;  and  availing  himself  of  the 

•  VftBori,  Vile  de'  PiUori,  ii.  118.  ♦  Ibid. 

Vuui,  Vita  di  Polidoro  ib  Carftvn^o ;  Vita  de'  PUtori,  ii.  283. 
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assistance  of  Giovanni  da  Udlae,  decorated  the  interstices 
with  arabe^ucs,  in  which  he  introduced  the  figures  of 
Tarioas  aninmhj,  which  had  at  different  times  been  presented 
Ij  to  the  pope,*'  who  was  so  highly  gratified  by  the  judgment 
and  fancy  displayed  in  these  works,  that  he  invested  Rafiaello 
with  the  general  stiperintendence  of  all  the  improvements  of 
the  Vatican. 

The  demands  made  by  Leo  X.  upon  the  talents  and  the 
time  of  Raffaello  were  indeed  unremitting,  and  could  not 
have  fiuled  to  have  exhautfted  the  efforts  of  a  less  fertile 
ima^iiation,  or  a  less  rapid  hand.  Having  determined  to 
ornament  one  of  the  apax-traents  of  the  Vatican  with  tapestry, 
which  was  at  that  lime  woven  in  Flandera  with  the  utmMt 
perfection  and  elegance,  he  requested  Raifaello  to  furnish 
the  desi^rns  from  such  portions  of  scripture  history  as  might 
be  suitable  for  tlic  purpose.  The  passages*  wliich  he  chose 
were  selected  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  these  be 
designed  on  cartoons,  or  paper,  as  models  for  the  imitation  of 
the  Flemish  artists.  Kacli  of  these  subjects  was  ornamented 
at  the  bottom  with  a  frieze,  or  border,  in  chiaroscttru,  repre- 
senting the  principal  tmngactions  in  the  life  of  Leo  X.  The 
pieces  of  taiwstrj-  wnmglit  from  tliese  designs,  and  which 
until  vei*y  lately  de-corated  the  papal  chapel,  were  executed 
by  the  tapestry -weavers  witli  a  harmony  of  colour  and 
brilliancy  of  effect  that  astonished  all  who  saw  them,  and 
seemed  to  be  rather  the  production  of  the  pencil  than  the 
loom.*^  lu  this  work  Leo  expended  the  enormous  sum  of 
seventy  tliousand  crowns.*^  But  although  the  tapestry 
arrived  at  Rome,  the  drawings,  yet  more  valuable,  were 
suffered  i(*  remain  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Flemish  workmen, 
from  whose  descendants  it  is  supposed  they  were  purchased, 
in  the  ensuing  century,  by  the  nccomplished  but  unfortunate 
Charles  I.+^°  During  the  disturbances  which  soon  after- 
wards arose  in  these  kingdoms,  these  precious  monuments 
were  exposed  to  sale,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
collection;  but  Cromwell  was  not  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to 
permit  them  to  be  lost  to  ihi:*  country,  and  directed  that  they 
should  be  purchased."*    No  further  attention  seems,  however, 
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bare  been  paid  to  thero,  and  soon  oiier  the  accession  of 
"William  III.,  they  were  found  in  a  chest  cut  into  strips  for 
the  uae  of  the  tapestry-weavers,  but  in  other  respects  with- 
out material  injury.  For  several  years  these  celebrated  car- 
toons formed  the  chief  ornament  of  tlie  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  whence   they  were  removed  by  the  orders  of   his 

S resent  majesty  to  his  residence  at  Windsor.  Let  not  the 
■rltish  ai'tist  who  is  smitten  with  the  love  of  his  profession^ 
and  owns  the  influence  of  genius,  fail  to  pay  his  frequent 
devotions  at  this  slu-ine."* 

We  now  touch  the  confines  of  the  highest  state  of  the  art; 
of  that  period  when  the  powers  of  liafliiello,  who  undoubtedly 
united  in  himself  all  the  great  requisites  of  a  perfect  painter 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  individual,  were  exerted 
ito  their  full  extent.  To  distiiiguii^h  this  j^ra  was  the  destina- 
ion  of  his  last  great  work,  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  on 
Mount  Tabor.  In  the  production  of  tliis  piecu  Ratfacllo  was 
attracted  by  friendship  and  stimulated  by  emulatiuo.  During 
the  absence  of  Michelagnolo  from  Romt,  that  great  artist  had 
heard  the  praises  of  Katlaello  resounded  from  eveiy  quarter, 
and  had  found  his  productions  commended  fur  propriety  of 
invention,  correctness  of  design,  grace  of  composition,  and 
harmony  of  colouring  ;  whilst  his  own  were  represented  as 
having  no  other  excellence  than  truth  of  drawing  to  reeom* 
mond  them.*  Relinquishing  for  a  moment  tliat  department 
wldch  was  more  consonant  to  the  severe  energy  of  his  own 
genius,  and  in  which  he  stands  without  a  rival  in  modern 
times,  he  rei5olved  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  triumphs  of  his 
great  competitor,  and  by  availing  himself  of  the  experienced 
pencil  and  attractive  colouring  of  Sebastiano  de!  Piombo,  to 
give  to  his  own  vigorous  coneeptious  those  advantages  which 
■were  necessary  to  exhibit  them  with  full  effect.  Tliid  union 
of  genius  witli|  talent  gave  rise  to  several  celebrated  produc- 
tions, the  designs  of  which  were  furnished  by  Michelagnolo, 
and  the  execution  intrusted  to  Sehastiano.^^  At  this  juncture, 
the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  had  engage<l  Ralfuello  to  paint 
for  him  in  oil  the  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  which  was 
intended  to  ornament  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Nar- 
boune,  of  which  place  the  cardinal  was  archbishop.   No  sooner 
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Ittd  ke  commenced  the  work,  tlinn  Sebastiaao  b^ao,  as  if  io 
compL'tition  with  Jjim,  lirs  odebratod  picture  of  the  RaisiDg  of 
Lazarus,  which  was  painled  witli  the  •n'psiteat  attention,  and 
in  part  from  the  dwigus  of  Michelagnolo,  and  under  hit*  imme- 
diate  miperintcntlence  and  direction.*  ^*  Snch  a  contest  wtfl 
well  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the  effort-i  of  Kaffaello,  and 
the  work  which  he  produced  is  acknowledged  to  have  dis- 
played his  varioaa  excellences  to  fall  advantage.**  The  pic- 
tures, when  completed,  were  exhibited  together  to  public  view 
in  the  chamber  of  the  consistory,  and  both  received  liigh 
commendation.  The  work  of  8ehastiano  was  universally 
approved  of,  h«  a  w<mderfiil  instance  of  energetic  dreign  and 
powerfiil  effect  ;  but  the  wamicPt  admirers  of  Michelagnolo 
have  not  hesitated  to  confesp,  that  in  beauty  and  in  grace  tha 
picture  of  KatVaello  hail  no  fYiual."^ 

Among  the  last  and  unHnirihed  labours  of  Baffaello,  are  the 

designs  for  nnother  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  now  called  the 

Hall  of  Constantinc,  which  were  bwrun  by  him  under  the 

directions  of  T>co  X.,  and  t^rniiniited,  after  the  death  both  rf 

I  the  artist  and  the  pontiff,  by  Giulio  Ilomano  and  Gian-Fran- 

I  cesco  Pcnni,  who  arc  acknowledged  to  have  proved  themgclvee 

I  by  this  work  the  worthy  disciples  of  so  great  a  master.    This 

I  KTics  comprises  four  grand  compositions,  each  occupying  one 

,  aide  of  the  apartment.     The  first  represents  the  vi«on  of 

Constantine,  witli  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  holy  cross. 

The  second  and  Inrgest,  is  the  victory  of  Constantine  over 

Maxentius.     The  third  is  the  baptism  of  the  emperor,  and 

the  fourth,  the  donation  made  by  him  to  the  church.    On  the 

bawment  of  this  apartment  are  represented  the  figui-es  of 

several  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  distinguished  themselves 

by  their  superior  piety;  each  of  whom  appears  to  be  seated 

in  a  niche,  and  to  be  attended  by  two  angels,  who  .support  his 

mantle,  or  assist  in  holding  the  book  which  he  is  employed  in 

Teading.f     Among  them  arc  the  sainted  pontiffs,  Piutro,  Da- 

Aaso,  Leo,  Grcgor}',  and  Silvester.    On  tlie  base  of  a  column, 

at  the  foot  of  the  picture  which  represents  the  baptism  oif 

Constantine,  is  inscribed,  clemens  vii.  font.  max.  a  leone  ; 

COEPTUM  OONSUMAVIT. 

As  an  architect,  Rafiaello  is  scarcely  less  entitled  to 
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^_mendation  ttuui  in  the  other  departments  of  art.  Oa  the 
^Hdeath  of  Bramante,  in  the  year  1>514,  a  competition  took  place 
^'for  the  office  of  euperintendent  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro, 
between  the  professors  of  architecture  at  Rome ;  among  whom 
^B  were  Fra  Giocondo,  RatiTaello.  and  Balthazar  Pertizzi,  the 
^Blatter  of  whom,  at  the  rf!(nieBt  of  Leo  X.,  formed  a  new  model 
1  for  the  building,  excluding  such  piirta  as  appeared  to  him  not 
to  correspond  with  the  rest,  and  comprehending  the  whole  in 
one  raajrnificent  and  simjile  form.  But  although  tlie  design 
of  Penizri  gave  ^reat  satisfaction  to  the  pontiff,  and  some 
parts  of  it  wore  even  adopted  by  succeeding  architects  in 
carrying  forwards  this  great  work,  yet  Loo,  in  compliance 
with  the  dying  request  of  Bramante,  conferred  the  office  o£ 
architect  on  Ratfaello,  giving  him  as  a  coadjutor,  or  assistant 
the  experienced  Fra  Giocondo,  then  at  an  ailvanced  p<yiod  of 
Kfe."  The  apptiintment  of  Raffaello,  which  is  dated  in  the 
month  of  August,  1514,  contains  ^'gli  commendations  of  his 
^_  talents,  and  assigns  to  him  a  salary  of  three  hundred  gold 
^■crowns,  with  full  power  to  call  for  the  supplies  necessary  for 
^"eairying  fonvard  the  work.  For  the  same  purpose  he  was 
also  authorized  to  make  use  of  sucli  marble  as  might  be  found 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
its  walk  i  and  a  penalty  was  imposed  upon  all  persons  who^ 
upon  discovering  the  remains  of  any  ancient  edifice,  should 
not,  within  three  days,  give  notice  of  the  Rame  to  RafiTaello^ 
who,  as  pnefffct  of  St.  Peter's,  was  empowered  to  purchase 
and  make  use  of  such  part  of  it  as  might  suit  his  purpose. 
These  i-egnlations  became  the  means  of  preserving  from  de- 
straetian  many  remains  of  ancient  art  which  would  otherwise 
undonbtedly  have  perished.  In  tlic  brief  addressed  by  the 
pontiff  to  RaffacUo  on  this  occasion,  it  is  observed,  that  "  great 
quantities  of  stone  and  marble  are  frequently  discovered  with 
inscriptions  or  curious  monumental  devices,  which  are  deserv- 
ing of  preservation  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  are  frefjuently  cut  or 
broken,  and  the  inscriptions  obliterated,  for  the  sake  of  using 
them  as  materials  in  new  buildings."  The  pontiff  therefore 
imposes  a  heavy  line  upon  any  person  who  shall  destroy  any 
ioBcription  without  the  permission  of  Raffaello.  These  pre- 
caution.4  could  not  fail  of  answering  in  a  great  degree  the 
commendable  ends  which  the  pontiff  had  in  view;    and  to 
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him  may  be  ascribed  the  preaer 
former  agc3  as  had  eacoped  the 
xaony  of  whom  hud  not  only  pe 
to  be  defaced  at  the  pleasure    >•) 
had  thtemselves  torn  down  son." 
quity,  and  employed  the  spleu    i- 
and  modem  edilicea  of  Romt- . 

'ITie  progress  of  this  great  work,  during  wui^u  »,««  ^,-  , 
had  frequent  interriews  with  his  architect?,  suggested  to  him 
a  yet  more  extensive  tuid  mngniticent  plan.  This  was  the 
forming  an  accurate  survey  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  repre- 
sentations of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  so  as  to 
obtain,  from  what  might  yet  be  seen,  a  complete  draught  or 
model  of  the  whole,  as  it  existed  in  tfic  most  splendid  aira  of 
its  prosperity.  This  task  ho  also  intrusted  to  Gafikello,  who 
undertook  it  with  great  alacrity,  and  appears  to  have  made 
some  progress  towards  its  completion;  but  the  untimely 
death  of  that  great  artist,  which  happened  soon  after  tlie 
commencement  of  the  uodtTtakiug,  frustrated  the  views  of  the 
pontiff.  A  singular  memorial  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
Raffaello  for  carrying  this  purpose  into  effect,  yet,  however, 
remjuns,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  pope,  and  which, 
until  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  past,  has  been  erro- 
neously attributed  to  the  count  Balda^sare  Castiglione."*  In 
this  letter,  which  displays  in  every  sentence  the  knowledge 
of  n  practical  artist,  the  author  has  fully  explained  the  nature 
of  his  undci-takiiig,  the  rules  which  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  even  the  implements 
made  u?e  of  for  that  purpose;  '*  There  are  many  persons," 
Bays  he,  "  holy  father,  who,  estimating  gi'cat  things  by  their  own 
narrow  judgment,  esteem  the  mihtary  exploits  of  the  ancient 
Romans  and  the  skill  which  they  have  displayed  in  their 
buildings,  so  spacious  and  so  richly  ornamented,  as  rather 
fabulous  than  true.  With  me,  however,  it  i»  widely  differentj 
for  when  I  perceive,  in  what  yet  remains  of  Rome,  the 
divinity  of  mind  which  the  ancients  possessed,  it  scetufi  to  me 
not  uni-easonable  to  conclude  that  many  things  were  to  them 
easy  which  to  us  appear  impossible.  Having  therefore, 
under  this  conviction,  always  been  studious  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  having  witit  no  small  laljour  investigated  and 
accurately  measured  such  as  have  occurred  to  me,  and  com- 
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:-ed  them  with  the  writings  of  the  beet  authors  on  this 
tiject,  I  conceive  that  I  have  obtained  8ome  acquaintance 
th  the  architecture  of  the  ancients.  Tliis  acquisition, 
'lilat  it  givea  me  great  pleasure,  has  also  affected  me  with 
am&U  concert)}  in  observing  the  inanimate  remains,  aa  it 
jre,  of  this  once  noble  city,  tlie  queen  of  the  universe,  thus 
aerated  and  dispersed.  As  there  i»  a  duty  from  every  child 
waixis  his  parents  aiul  his  country,  so  I  find  myself  called 
upon  to  exert  what  tittle  ability  I  possess,  in  peq>etuating 
somewhat  of  the  image,  or  rather  the  ahadow,  of  that  which 
is  in  fact  the  universal  country  of  all  Christians,  and  at  one 
time  was  so  elevated  and  so  powerful,  that  mankiiid  began  to 
believe  that  she  was  raised  beyond  the  effuPta  of  fortune  and 
destined  lo  perpetual  duration.  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
time»  envious  of  the  glory  of  mortals,  but  not  fully  con6ding 
in  his  own  strength,  liad  combined  with  fortune,  ami  with  the 
profane  and  unsparing  barbarians,  that  to  his  corroding  file 
and  consuming  tooth  they  might  add  their  destructive  fury; 
and  by  fire,  by  sword,  and  every  other  mode  of  devastation, 
might  complete  thy  ruin  of  Rome.  Thus  those  famous  works 
which  might  otherwise  have  remained  to  the  present  day  in 
^fuli  splendour  and  beauty,  were,  by  the  rage  and  ferocity  of 
.eae  merciless  men,  or  rather  wild  beasts,  overthrown  and 
destroyed;  yet  not  so  entirely  as  not  to  leave  a  sort  of  me- 
chanism of  the  whole,  without  ornament  indeed;  or  so  to 
express  it,  the  skeleton  of  the  body  without  the  flesh.  But 
why  should  wecomphiin  of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  or  other 
periidious  enemies,  whilst  they  who  ought,  like  fathers  and 
guardians,  to  have  protected  the  defenceless  remains  of  Rome, 
have  themselves  contributed  towai-ds  their  destruction.  How 
many  have  there  been,  who,  having  enjoyed  the  same  oifice  as 
your  holiness,  but  not  the  smne  knowledge,  nor  the  same 
greatness  of  mind,  nor  that  clemency  in  which  you  resemble 
the  Deity,  how  many  have  there  been  who  have  employed 
themselves  in  the  demolition  of  ancient  temples,  statues, 
arches,  and  other  glorious  works!  How  many  who  have 
allowed  these  edifices  to  be  undermined,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  obtaining;  tho  pozzolana  from  their  foundations;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  have  fallen  into  ruins!  What  materials 
for  building  have  been  tormed  from  statues  and  other  antique 
sculptures!    Insomuch,  tlmt  I  might  venture  to  assert,  that 
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the  new  Rome  which  we  now  see,  as  large  as  it  may  ap> 
pewr,  BO  heautifol  and  so  ornamented  with  palnces,  churduii 
and  other  buildiugrf,  is  wholly  romposed  of  the  remainft  <rf 
ancient  marble.  Nor  can  I  reflect  witliout  sorrow,  that  even 
since  1  have  been  in  Rome,  whit^h  is  not  yet  eleven  years,  »o 
many  beautiful  monuments  have  been  dc-stroyedi  as  the 
obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Alexandrian  road,  the  unfortnnate 
arch,  and  so  many  columns  and  temples,  chiefly  demolished 
by  M.  Bartolommeo  della  Rovere.  It  ought  not,  therefore, 
holy  father,  to  be  the  last  object  of  your  attention,  to  take 
care  that  the  little  which  now  remaina  of  this  tlie  ancient 
mother  of  Italian  jrlory  and  magnificence,  be  not,  by  means 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  malicious,  wholly  extirputed  and  de- 
stroyed; but  may  be  preserved  as  a  testimony  of  the  worth 
and  excellence  of  those  divine  minds  by  whose  example  we 
of  the  present  day  are  incited  to  great  and  laudable  under- 
takings. Your  object,  however,  is  rather  to  leave  the  ex- 
amples of  the  ancients  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  cqaol 
or  surpass  them  by  the  erection  of  splendid  edilice^,  by  the 
encouragement  and  remuueration  of  talents  and  of  genius, 
and  by  dispensing  among  the  printvs  of  Clirit-lendom  the 
blessed  seeds  of  peace.  For  as  the  ruin  of  all  discipline  and 
of  all  arts  is  the  consequence  of  the  calamities  of  war,  so 
from  peace  and  public  tranquillity  is  derived  that  desirable 
leisure^  which  carries  thera  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence." 
After  this  introduction,  the  author  proceeds:  "  Having  then 
been  commandei]  by  your  holiness  to  make  a  design  of  ancient 
Rome,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered  from  what  now  remains, 
with  all  the  edifices  of  which  such  nuns  yet  appear,  as  may 
enable  us  infallibly  to  ascertain  what  they  originally  were, 
and  to  supply  such  parts  as  are  wholly  destroyed  by  making 
them  correspond  with  those  that  yet  exist,  1  have  used  every 
possible  exertion,  that  I  might  give  you  full  »<atis faction,  and 
convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  subject"  He  then  enters  upon 
a  technical  description  of  the  principal  edifices  then  existing  in 
Rome,  which  he  divides  into  three  classes,  those  of  the  aocient^ 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  moderns,  giving  to  each  their 
pctmliar  dmracteriflticfl.  He  describes  u  mathematical  instru- 
ment which  he  has  employed  for  completing  his  task  with 
accuracy,  and  which  appears,  from  tlie  use  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  to  be  the  some  as  that  which  is  now  called  the 
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\  Plane  tabMe;  and  af^r  having  thus  given  a  full  explanation 

of  his  proceedings,  he  transmits  to  the  pope  the  drawing  of 
entire  edifice,  completed  according  to  the  rules  which  he 

laid  down. 
With  the  death  of  his  fevourite  artist,  it  is  probable  that 
Jjeo  relinquished  this  undertaJcing.     This  event  happened  on 
Good  Friday,  in  the  year  1520,  Raffaello  having  on  that  day 
completed  the  thirty -seventh  year  of  his  age.^^     The  regret 
which  every  admirer  of  the  arts  must  fee!  for  his  early  loss, 
is  increased  by  the  reflection,  that  this  misibrlune  was  not  the 
fsult  of  any  inevitable  diseaso,  but  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
oint  consequences  oi'  his  own  imprudence,  and  of  the  teme- 
rity or  i^orance  of  liia  physician.'""     With  every  accomplish- 
ment, both  natural  and  acquired,  with  qualities  that  not  only 

I  commanded  the  approbation,  but  conciliated  the  affection  of 
ail  who  Icnew  him,  it  was  his  misfortune  not  sufficiently  to 

'  respect  the  divine  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed.  His 
friend,  tlie  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  had  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  him  to  many,  and  had  proposed  to  give  him  his  niece  aa  a 
Trife;**'  but  the  idea  of  restraint  was  intolerable  to  him,  and 
whilst  he  appeared  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
cardinal,  he  still  found  means,  under  various  pretexts,  to 
post{>one  the  union.  Among  the  reiisons  assigned  for  this 
delay,  it  ha^!  been  alleged,  that  on  the  linishing  the  pictures 
in  the  Vatican,  the  jwpc  intended  to  confer  on  him,  in  reword 
of  his  labours,  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  a  cardiuaL  It 
must«  however,  be  confessed,  that  such  a  promotion,  if  indeed 
it  ei'er  was  in  contemplation,  would  have  conferred  little  ho- 
nour either  on  the  artist  or  his  patron.  In  the  estimation  of 
his  own  times,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  he  already  held  a 

t higher  rank  than  Leo  could  bestow,  and  tlie  Imt  of  a  cardinal 
eould  ouly  have  dis^'uced  the  man  whose  chief  pretensions  to 
It  were  founded  on  his  pallet  and  his  pencils.''- 
i  It  would  be  no  less  unjust  to  the  character  and  liberality  of 
Leo  X.  than  to  the  disinterestedness  of  liotfaello,  and  indeed 
to  the  merits  of  the  age,  to  suppose  that  the  patronage  of  the 

KDntitf  was  confined  to  the  encouragement  of  a  single  artist, 
»  the  exclusion  of  all  contemporary  excellence.  In  truth, 
0  [wrson  was  ever  more  free  from  tliat  envy,  which  is  the 
invariable  mark  uf  inferior  talent^^  tlian  TUfiaello  himself. 
Among  those  whom  he  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Leo  X. 
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WM  Loca  tieJla  Robbio,  who  had  carried  to  high  perfectioa  an 
art  which  had  long  been  praclised  by  his  ancestors,  that  of 
painting  on  Terra  im^itrtata^  or  glazed  earth;  an  fart  which 
has  since  been  lust,  or  at  least  ia  now  coiiHned  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  enamel  painting.*^  In  this  method  he  executed  the 
Jmpresay  or  arms  of  Leo  X^  which  yet  adorn  the  apartments 
of  the  Vatican,  and  completed  the  floors  of  the  papal  Loggit* 
In  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican,  Leo  was  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  asaiatance,  not  only  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  but 
of  the  most  skilful  artificers  in  every  kind  of  ornament,  to  tlie 
end  that  tliiB  place  might  concentrate  and  exhibit  in  one 
point  of  view  all  that  was  exquisite  in  ai-t.f  His  exertinns 
for  this  puq)ose  were  eminently  successful;  and  in  the  ensu- 
ing century  the  celebrated  French  painter,  Niccolo  Poussin, 
was  employed  by  Loui-i  XTTT,  in  making  drawings  of  thu 
decorations  of  the  Vatican,  to  be  employed  in  the  palace  of 
the  Louvre,  which  he  was  then  erecttng,J  a  circumstance 
which  confers  honour  on  the  taste' of  that  sovereign,  and 
marks  the  commencement  of  that  improvement  which,  under 
the  patronage  of  his  successor,  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of 
excellence. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Andrea  Contucci,§  called 
Andrea  da  Monte  Sansaviao,  by  his  celebrated  group  in  the 
chapel  of  Gorizio,  to  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
refer,  induced  the  pope  to  require  his  asuistance  in  completing 
the  ornaments  for  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Ivoretto,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Bramante,  but  left  imperfect  at  his 
t  death.  This  work  consisted  of  a  series  of  pieces  in  sacred 
history,  executed  in  basso  rilievo  in  marble.  Tlie  talents 
displayed  by  Andrea  in  this  undertaking  fully  justified  the 
choice  of  the  pontiff;  and  even  Vasari,  although  devoted  to 
the  admiration  of  Miclielagnolo,  acknowledges  that  these  pPO- 
|ductions  were  tlie  finest  and  most  finished  specimens  of 
sculpture  which  had  until  that  time  been  seen.]]  The  enter- 
prise was,  however,  too  extensive  for  the  accomplishment  of 
nn  individual,  and  some  of  the  riOevos  being  lefl  by  Andrea 
in  an  unfinished  state,  were  completed  by  succeeding  artists. 
Thus  Baccio  Bandinelli  finished  the  representation  of  the 
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of  the  Virgin,  Raffaello  da  Monte  Lupo  that  of  her 
marriage,  and  Girolamo  Lombardo  the  nativity  of  Christ,  and 
adoration  of  Hxtt  Ifagi.  The  miracle  of  the  migration  from 
Sclavonia  to  Loretto  of  this  famous  chapel,  which  ie  pretended 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
supplied  another  subject  for  the  inventive  talents  of  Andrea, 
and  Iiis  design  was  aftorwai-ds  executed  by  the  Florentine 
sculptor  Tribolo.* 

Among  other  great  works  completed  by  Leo  X.  during  his 
brief  pontificate,  may  be  ennmeratod  the  rebuilding  and 
adorning  with  paintings  the  chirrch  of  our  Lady  at  Moate- 
c«Uo,  the  superintendence  of  which  place  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  whilst  a  cardinal.  lie  also  restored  and  beautiiied 
the  baptismal  font  of  Constantine  in  the  Latcran,  which  had 
nearly  become  ruinous.  He  vigilantly  repaired  tlie  roods 
and  bridges  within  the  Roman  teiTitories,  erected  or  enhirged 
many  magnificent  palaces  in  different  parts  of  Iiis  dominions, 
conducted  to  hts  favourite  villa  of  Malliaiia  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water,  and  ornamented  the  place  by  a  beautiful  building. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Human  state,  he  attended  to  the' 
completion  and  decoration  of  the  palace  of  Poggio  Cajano, 
situate  between  Pistoja  and  Florence,  which  had  been  erected 
by  his  father  Lorenzo.  The  direction  of  this  undertaking 
was  intrusted  by  the  jKJutiHf  to  his  relation  Ottaviano  de* 
Medici,  who  possessed  the  same  taste  for  the  arts  which  dis- 
tinguished the  rest  of  his  family,  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendly 
intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  time.  It  was 
,e  intention  of  the  pontiii'  to  ornament  the  walls  and  ceiling 
the  great  hall  with  paintings  in  fresco,  the  execution  of 
hich  had  been  committed  to  Fraueia  Bigio;  but  Ottaviano 
de'  Medici  called  in  further  assistance,  and  allotting  only  one 
third  of  the  work  to  Bigio,  apportioned  the  rest  between 
Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Jacopo  da  Fuatormo,  in  hopes  that  by 
the  emulation  thus  excited,  the  work  would  be  belter  and 
more  expeditiously  performed.  One  of  the  pictures  under- 
taken by  Bigio,  was  the  representation  of  Cioeru  cai'ried  in 
triumph  by  his  fellow  cilizens.f  Andiva  del  Sai'to  commenced 
a  picture  of  the  tribute  of  various  animals  presented  to  Caesar,  J 
and  Jacopo  du  Funtonuo,  one  of  Vertuinuus  and   Pomona, 
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characterized  bj  tlieir  insignia,  and  their  attendants.  Other 
piecefl  were  ulao  commc^nccd;  but  the  ^rcat  deliberation  witit 
which  the  artiiits  proceeded,  in  the  hopes  of  surpassing  their 
competitors,  and  perhaps  some  degree  of  difisatisfactiun  ari^in^ 
from  the  partition  of  their  labour,  delayed  the  completion  ot* 
their  undertaking,  until  its  further  progrcs.-?  was  ctfectnally 
prevcntod  by  the  dcatli  of  Leo  X.,  an  event  ^vhicb,  as  Viisan 
has  observctl,  not  only  frustrated  many  great  works  at  fiotoe^ 
at  Florence,  at  Loretto,  and  uther  places,  but  impoverished 
the  world  by  the  loss  of  this  true  Mecfenas  of  all  disUDguished 
men." 

Among  other  artists,  whom  the  elevation  of  Leo  X,  to  the 

I  pontificate  induced  to  visit  the  city  of  Kome,  Vasari  has 
enumerated  the  accomplished  Lioaardo  da  Vinci,  who  is  said 

I  to  have  accompanied  Giuliano  de*  Medici  from  Florence  oa 

'  that  occasion. t  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  on  his 
arrival,  the  pt)pe   gave  him  a  subject  on  wliich  he  might 

1  employ  hw  pencil.     Lionardo,  who  devoted  much  of  his  time 

'to  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  his  art, 
ilx^an  to  prepare  oils  and  varnishes;  whereupon  the  pope 
exclaimed,  "  Wliat,  alas!  can  b©  expected  from  a  man  who 
attends  to  the  finisliing  before  he  has  begun  his  work  !"  We 
kpe  also  told  that  on  this  occasion,  Lionardo  executed  for 

iBaldassare  Turini  da  Peacia,  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
infant  Christ,  and  an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  boy;  both  of 
which  were,  in  the  time  of  Vasari,  in  tlie  possession  of 
M.  GiuUo  Turini,  at  Pescia.  Tliere  is,  however,  some  reason 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  relation,  and  to  suspect  that 
Lionardo  did  not  pay  a  \'isit  to  Uome  during  the  pontifioite 
of  Leo  X.     If  the  works  attributed  to  him  in  that  city  hy 

'  Bottari,J  are,  in  fact,  the  productions  of  liis  pencil,  they  wore 
probably  ejcecutcd  at   a  much  earlier  period  of  his   lift'.** 

I  To  what  a  degree  of  proficiency  Lionardo  might  have  at- 

Eincd,  had  ho  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  Lis  art  that 
ne  which  he  misapplied  in  alchemical  experiments,  or  lost 
puerile  amuw^ment.^,  rany  readily  be  conjectured  from  the 
tastonishing  specimens  which  he  occasionally  produced;  but 
Whilst  Kaffuello  jind  Michelognolo  were  adorning  Italy  with 
their  immortal   labours,    Liouardo  was   blowing  bubbles  to 
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a  whole  apartment,  and  decorating  lizards  with  ortifioial 
wings.  Even  these  occupations  may,  liowever,  be  taken 
as  indications  of  the  same  character  which  he  frequp.nti}' 
manifested  in  his  works;  impatient  of  the  limits  of  natuin;, 
and  aiming  at  the  expression  of  something  beyond  what 
had  ever  occurred  to  his  observation;  a  propensity  wliicli 
marhj  a  great  and  daring  mind,  bnt  which,  if  not  reg'U- 
lated  and  chastened  by  the  laws  of  probability  and  of 
truth,  is  in.  danger  of  leading,  a^  in  fact  it  too  oitea  led 
lionardo,    to   the   expression  of  caricature,  detbrmity,  and 

It  has  been  considered  as  a  great  advantage  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Michelagnolo,  and  as  a  misfortune  to  that  of  Ralihello, 
that  whilst  tlie  former  was  yet  living,  the  transactions  of  his 
history  were  recorded  by  two  of  his  scholursj  whilst  no  one 
was  found  among  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  latter  who 
would  undertake  to  peribrm  for  him  tlie  same  office;*  but 
this  disadvantage  was  amply  compensated  by  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  has  perhaps  rendered  more  serWce  to  the 
character  of  Raffaello  than  could  have  been  done  by  the 
most  eloquent  oncomioms,  or  the  most  flattering  pen.  This 
observation  can  oiUy  apply  to  the  promulgation  of  his  beau- 
tifiil  designs,  by  means  of  engravings  from  plates  of  copper, 
an  art  then  recently  invented,  and  rapidly  rising  to  perfection. 
From  tlie  practice  of  chasing  and  inlaying  metals,  wood,  or 
ivory,  called  by  the  Italians  Lavori  di  Niello,  and  which  had 
m  cultivated  by  the  Florentines  with  great  success,  the 
modem  method  of  engraving  derives  its  origin.  In  designing 
the  Huhjccts  to  be  inlaid  on  armour,  on  household  phite,  and 
other  implements,  the  painter  was  not  unfrequently  called  in 
to  the  aid  of  the  mechanic;  and  as  these  labours  began  to  be 
performed  with  greater  care  and  attention,  it  became  usual 
to  take  impressions  from  the  engraved  metal,  Ln  order  to 
judgft  of  the  effect  of  tlie  work,  before  the  cavities  were  tUled 
with  the  sul»timce  intended.  This  substance  was,  in  gcnei-al, 
a  composition  of  silver  and  lead,  which,  being  black,  wa* 
denominated  iticlk*  {nigeUum).  Of  thest;  impressions,  which 
are  hence  called  prints  in  niello,  the  industry  of  modem  in- 
uirers  has  discovered  Beveral  specimens,  which  ore  distin- 
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guiftfaed  from  other  earlj  prints,  not  only  by  the  inscriptaoos 
being  reversed  in  the  impression,  but  by  their  rudeness  in 
other  respects.  From  this  jinn'tiee  to  tliat  of  eiijjrraviwg  rai 
metal  ibr  tlie  express  pui-pose  of  raultipljing  the  design,  the 
tronsitiun  wu?  not  dilticult.  Among  the  tirst  persons  who 
distinguished  iliemselvea  in  this  new  cai*eer,  were  Antonio 
Poll^juolo  and  Sandra  Botticelli,  the  latter  of  whom  furnished 
the  designs  for  tiie  edition  of  Dante,  published  in  1 488,  which 
WBTG  engraved  by  Baccio  Baldini/"^  Many  other  early  artists 
are  enumei-ated  by  v^'riters  on  this  subject,  but  their  preten- 
aions  axe  in  general  extremely  doubtful;  and  we  may,  with 
great  justice,  attribute  to  Andrea  Mantegna  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  person  who,  by  his  performances,  gave  stabi- 
lity and  importance  to  the  art.  The  prints  of  Andrea  yet 
frequently  ocour  lo  tlie  collector,  and  display  great  invention, 
and  expression  of  oharacter/*  TFiey  sometimes  even  border  on 
grace  and  elegance.''"  His  drawing  is  in  general  correct,  aud 
in  some  instances,  exhibits  great  fTee<lom.  AU  his  prints  aie 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  shadows  being  formed  by 
diagonal  lines,  which  are  always  found  in  the  same  direction, 
and  not  crossed  by  other  lines,  as  has  since  Iwen  practised. 
He  has  not  «ffixed  the  date  to  these  produeiionfi,  but  they  are 
certainly  to  be  placed  among  the  earliest  etforts  of  the  art, 
and  may,  for  the  ino3t  part,  be  assigned  with  confidence  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centiury.*^ 

Tlie  person,  however,  who  was  destined  to  carry  this  art 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection,  was  Marc-Antonio 
Balmondi  of  Bologna,  t>cquently  called,  from  having  when 
young  studied  under  the  painter  Francesco  Francia,  Marc- 
Antonio  di  Francin.  A  modem  writer  conjectures  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  yeiu*  1487,  or  1488,"  but  one  of  his  pieces 
bears  the  date  of  1502,^^  and  some  of  his  others  appear  to  be 
anterior  to  it,  whence  we  may,  perhaps,  ]>lace  that  event  some 
years  earUer.  His  first  attempts  were  in  nielloy  in  wtiich  he 
obtained  great  applause,t  but  having  taken  a  journey  to 
Venice,  he  there  found  exposed  to  sale  several  of  the  prints 
of  Albert  Dnrer,  both  from  copper  and  wood.  The  purchase 
of  these  works  exhuudtcd  his  slender  finances,  and  in  order  to 
i-epau-  them,  he  began  to  copy  the  series  of  prints  of  the  life 
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Christ,  by  Albert  Dnrer^  consisting  of  tJiirty-six  pieces 
lUgraved  in  wood,  which  he  imitatetl  with  such  exactness  on 
'copper,  fl8  effectually  to  deceive  tho?e  who  saw  them,  and 
enable  him  to  sell  them  as  the  printr^  of  the  German  artist. 
Vasari  informs  us,  that  whpii  Albeit  was  acquainted  with 
this  circumstance,  by  n  friend  who  transmitted  to  him  one  of 
the  copies  by  Mare-Antonio,  he  immediately  repaiitd  to 
Venice  to  complain  of  the  fraud  to  the  senate;  but  tliat  the 
only  satisfaction  which  he  could  obtain  waa  a  deerec  prohi- 
biting ilarc-Antonio  from  atKxing  the  noine  or  the  emblem 
of  Albert  to  his  own  engraving*;  in  future-*  An  attentive 
examination  of  the  works  of  these  artists  affords,  however, 
no  little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  narrative,  which 
Vasari  has  probably  adopted  without  sufficient  authority, 

Prom  \'eniee,  Mai-e-Antouio  repaired  to  Rome,  where, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Raf- 
fa^Uo,  by  enj^raving-  from  one  of  his  designs  a  figure  of 
^.ncretia.'"'  This  print  being  shown  to  that  great  artist, 
immediately  saw  the  important  uses  to  wliich  the  talents 
if  the  enofraver  might  be  applied,  and  from  that  time  the 
abilities  of  Mare-Antonio  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  designs  of  RafTaello.     Tlie   first    piece 

igiied  to  him  by  EaftUello  was  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
tvhich  he  executed  with  gi-eat  ability.f  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  several  other  works  which  were  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Italy,  and  have  preserved  to  the  present  day 
many  exquisite  designs  of  tliat  great  artist,  which  would 
itherwisc  have  been  lost  to  tin*  world.  It  has  been  said  that 
!affaello  not  only  directed  MsiroAntonio  in  the  execution 
of  his  labours,  but  that  he  fr<;*|uently  engraved  the  ontlines- 
of  his  figures,  so  as  to  render  them  as  correct  as  jwssible;'^ 
and  although  this  may  bo  allowt^  to  rest  cm  conjecture  only, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  laboui*3  of  llarc-Antonio  were 
highly  approved  by  Kartaello,  who,  as  a  proof  of  ids  proli- 
iency,  transmitted  impressions  of  his  prints  to  Albert  Durer, 

d  x-eceived  in  return  a  present  from  the  German  artist  of 

any  of  his  works.  The  reputation  of  Marc-Antonio  was 
now  established.  The  ntihty  of  his  art  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged. His  school  wan  thronged  with  disciple,s,  many 
of  whom   became  great   proficients.     Marco   da   Ravenua, 
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Agottino  Venetiano,  and  Giolio  Bonasone,  were  pcarp*lj 
inferior  to  their  master,  and  by  their  labours  and  those  o/t 
their  successors,  a  correct  and  genuine  taste  tor  picturesque 
representation  has  been  diti'used  throughout  Europe. 

The  art  of  engraving  in  copper  by  the  f/ttrin^  was  accom- 
panied, or  speedily  succeeded,  by  another  invention  of  no 
less  importance;  that  of  engraving  by  means  of  nt/wrjhrtis, 
or  as  it  is  now  called,  etching.  The  great  labour  and  long 
experif-nce  which  the  management  of  the  tool  required,  had 
divided  the  province  of  the  engraver  from  that  of  the  painter, 
and  it  misht  frccjuently  have  happened,  that  through  the 
incorrect  or  imperfect  medium  of  the  former,  the  latter  conlil 
scfircely  reco^ise  his  own  works.  The  art  of  etching,  as  it 
required  but  little  mechanical  skill,  enabled  the  pninter  to 
transfer  to  the  copper  his  own  preci.^e  ideas;  and  to  this  we 
have  been  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  genius  and  of  taste.  In  fact,  these  prints  may  justly 
be  esteemed  as  original  drawings  of  the  masters  who  have 
produced  them;  and  although  the  works  of  the  modem  en- 
graver may  trequeutly  be  entitled  to  great  admiration,  yet 
they  will  never,  in  the  estimation  of  an  experienced  judge, 
be  allowed  to  rival  those  free  and  unfinifihed,  but  correct 
and  expreasive  ekeldies,  which  the  immediate  hand  of  a  great 
painter  has  produced. 

The  origin  of  this  invention  has  been  attributed  by  tbo 
Italians  to  Parmigiano;*  but  it  was  certainly  known  in  Ger^ 
many,  if  not  before  FaiTnigiano  was  bom,  at  least  bt?fore  he 
■was  able  to  practise  it.  If,  however,  Parmigiano  wns  not 
the  inventor,  the  beautiful  works  winch  he  hns  left  in  tliia 
department,  and  which  cxiiibit  all  the  elegance,  grace,  and 
flpii-it,  of  his  paintings,  which  they  will  in  all  probability 
long  survive,  give  him  a  decided  superiority  over  all  that 
preceded  him;  nor  whilst  we  possess  these  precious  remains, 
can  we  suppress  our  regret,  that  the  same  mode  of  execution 
was  not  oecasionally  resorted  to  by  the  other  great  artists  of 
the  time,  and  that  we  arc  not  allowed  to  contemplate  the 
hold  contours  of  Michelagnolo,  or  the  graceful  cum  positions 
of  Raffaello,  as  expressed  and  authenticated  by  tlieir  own 
hand. 
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TrAji<iulIlIly  of  Italy — Leo  SQitea  upon  several  of  ilie  suuCler  states — At- 
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anil  Spaaiimls  from  luly — Engngtt*  a  body  of  Swiss  riprcenaries — 
Treftty  wiih  the  emperor  for  restoring  Uie  fmiuly  (if  SforiR  to  Milan — 
Tbt  FVencIi  geDend,  LT.ciis,  mw3e  r  prisoner  h\  Ouiodiirdlui,  njid 
liberated —Ho3TUi lies  commenceJ  ogaiust  the  Frpncli — Francis  preparef 
to  ilefend  his  Italian  posseasioaB — Tlie  ulIieN  stumk  I'ariua — Tlio  diik« 
of  Ferrara  joins  iln?  Frpnob — The  eardinal  Gitilio  de'  Metiici  legate  to 
ftie  allied  army — The  Jiwiss  in  tliu  servicft  of  Frauco  de^ert  to  tlii* 
enemy — The  nlliea  pMs  tlie  Adda— Captrire  of  Milan— Tbe  allies  atiMk 
lite  fluke  of  Ferrara — Sudden  indisposition  of  Leo  X. — Mi^  death — 
Reaiions  for  Iwlic^ing  tliat  ho  wan  poinoned — Hi*  fiiii«nil  ainf  nioiiu- 
meut. 


Italy  Iia<I  now  for  some  years  enjoyed  a  state  of  repose;  nor 
did  there  appear  to  exist  oiuong  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
any  ImmediHte  cause  which  might  lead  them  to  dii^turb  Iier 
truuquiliity.  Cliai'le^  V.  had  hitherto  been  too  much  engaged 
in  coiiiirming  hia  authority  imd  regulating  his  adiiuiiiiitnLtion 
Gitrmauy,  in  Spain,  and  in  Flanders,  to  pay  any  pai'ticular 
ktteutiou  to  his  Neapolitaii  posseeiBions  ;  and  Francis  I.  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  euUcitous  to  secure  his  doniiuions  in  the 
Milunew,  ihiiii  ambitious  of  further  eonqueats.  Tlie  Vene- 
tians, who  by  the  aid  of  the  Frpndi  inonarclt  hml  recovered 
the  important  cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  still  maintaineil 
with  him  a  clode  alliance  ;  and  the  secondary  states  of  Italj 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  dangrera  which  they  might  incur 
in  the  general  commotion,  to  give  occasion  to  new  diaturb- 
unces.  Even  the  duke  of  Ferrai'a,  although  by  no  means 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Moilena  ami  Reggio,  which  were  still 

^netaiued  by  I^eo  X.,  thought  it  prudent  to  suppress  hia  resent- 
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ment.  lest  it  should  afford  the  pope  a  pretext,  of  which  he 
would  gladly  have  availed  himself,  to  do  liim  a  more  essential 
injuiy. 

Nor  were  lUe  great  prosperity  of  the  Roman  see  and  the 
personal  character  of  the  pontiff  considered  as  slight  assur- 
aaees  of  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  dimensions  which, 
under  the  pontilientes  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.,  bad 
torn  the  states  uf  the  church,  were  at  length  appeaiied,  and 
Leo  found  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  unlimited  and  his 
authority  uiictia trolled.  To  the  possessions  of  the  Roman  see, 
he  had  united  ilie  cities  and  territories  of  Urbiuo  and  Sini- 
gaglia  ;  whilst  Tuscany,  then  in  its  lughest  state  of  riches 
and  population,  remained  as  a  ptitriuionial  inltentnnce  at  his 
absolute  disposal.  Thus  fotlunatuly  situated,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  pi-osperity  being  secured  by  friendly  alUanccs 
with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  not  only  indulged 
his  natural  dispositiun  in  the  encouragement  of  Htemture,  and 
the  promotion  of  works  of  art,  but  is  &aid  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  an  indolent  course  of  liie,  from  which  he  was 
roused  only  by  the  pm-suit  of  his  pleasures,  which  consisted 
in  music,  iu  huntitig,  or  in  the  cumpony  uf  Jesters  and  buf> 
foons.  From  this  quarter,  therefore,  no  danger  was  appre- 
hended ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  continuance  of  tran- 
quillity, Italy  hail  already  revived  from  lier  terrors,  and  begun 
to  lose  the  renienibraiu-e  of  her  past  calamities. 

If,  however,  the  pope  devoted  his  leisure  to  amusement,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  thereby  acquired  that  total 
dislike  uf  ]>ublic  business  which  has  been  so  generally  attri- 
buted to  liim  ;  on  the  contmry,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
conduct,  it  may  be  pi'esumed  that  no  one  wntrhed  more  nar- 
rowly over  the  atfairs  of  Italy,  or  observed  those  of  Europe 
with  trreater  vigilance.  For  some  years  he  had  tunied  hh 
attention  towards  the  smaller  states  in  the  vicinity  of  thtt 
Roman  ten*itory,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by  successful 
adventurers,  or  were  occupied  by  domestic  tyranty,  but  over 
which  the  church  had  always  Uj^erted  its  superiority  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurred  of  enfolding  its  claims.  The 
city  of  Perugia  was  governed  by  Gian-Paolo  Bagliuni,  who, 
if  we  Diay  believe  contemporary  historians,  was  a  monster  of 
iniquity  and  impiety  ;  but  the  cruelty  with  which  he  exer- 
viscd  his  usurped  authority  rendered  him  no  less  an  object  of 
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read,  tban  his  other  crimes  did  of  hoiror.*  Acting  on  those 
l^axlms  which  he  appeal's  to  Iiave  adopted  on  other  occasions, 
Isnd  which,  liowevcr  falhicioiis,  have  found  apolofflsts  in  siib- 
^uent  timet;,  Leo  conceived  that,  ajrainst  such  au  offender, 
^«very  species  of  treachery  was  justifiable.  Pretending;,  tliere- 
fore,  that  he  wished  to  com^nlt  with  liaglioni  on  affub*:?  of 
importance,  lie  invited  him  to  Rome  ;  hwt  Baplioni,  alfecting 
to  be  indisposed,  sent  in  Ids  stead  his  son,  (riiin-Paolo,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  intentions  of  the  pope.  Leo 
received  the  youth  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  after  de- 
taining him  some  time,  sent  him  back  to  his  father,  whom  he 
again  requested  to  take  a  journey  to  liome,  and  in  order  to 
insure  Ids  safety,  transmitted  to  him  a  saic-conduct.  The 
violation  of  such  an  assurance  was  n  crime  which  even  the 
guilty  mind  of  Bajrlioni  coidd  not  conceive,  and  he  accord- 
ingly hiwtencd  to  liome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  pre- 
Lince  of  the  pontifi".  and  to  the  honour  of  kissin-i  his  feet.  On 
the  followiiij^  day,  Iio^vever,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by 
Annibalc  Uangone,  captain  of  the  pontiiical  guard,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  torture,  where  he  is  said  to  have  disclor^ed  enor- 
mities, the  perpetration  of  which  could  not  have  been  expiated 
by  a  thousand  ileatlis.|  This  treacherous  and  tyi'annical  act 
was  closed  by  the  decapitation  of  Baglioni,  in  the  castle  of  S. 
Angelo,  and  by  tlie  pope  possessing  himself  of  the  states  of 
Perugia  ;  whilst  the  tamily  of  Baglioni  sought  a  shelter  at 
Padua,  under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  republic,  in  whose 
iscnice  he  had  long  been  employed.  From  simihir  motives, 
and  under  similar  pretexts,  Leo  despatched  Giovanni  dc'  Me- 
dici, with  one  tliousand  horee  and  four  thousand  foot,  to  attack 
tlietity  of  Fenno,  then  held  by  Ludovico  Freducci,  a  raiUtary 
commander  of  great  courage  and  experience.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  papal  army,  Freducci  quitted  the  city,  and  at- 
tempted! to  make  his  escape  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse; 
but  having  been  intercepted  by  Giovanni,  and  refusing  to 
submit,  he  was,  after  a  desperate  resistanee,  left  dead  on  the 
Jield,  with  one  half  uf  his  followers;  and  Fermo  was  received 
into  the  obedien<'e  of  the  papal  see.*  Tiie  fidl  of  Freducci 
intimidated  the  petty  tyrants  who  had  possesseil  themselves 
".  cities  or  fortre&ses  in  tlie  march  uf  Ancona;  sonic  of  whom 
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ejected  their  euTety  by  flight,  and  others  resorted  to  Rome 
to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  popu.  It  appeared,  howertfr 
tliat  tliey  who  mistrusted  him,  had  formed  a  more  accu- 
rate judgment  ol'  hii»  character,  than  tliey  \\ho  coidided  in 
him;  several  of  the  latter  having  been  in)pri?0Ded,  audastrict 
inquiry  made  into  their  conduct  ;  iu  conf^equence  of  vrhichf. 
8uch  as  were  suppoi^ed  to  have  committed  the  greatest  enor- 
mities) were  executed,  without  any  re^jai'd  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  ]>laced  them&ehes  in  the  power  of  the 
pontiff.' 

In  the  dissensions  between  Leo  X.  and  the  French  monardis, 
the  part  adopted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had  f^ivcn  jrrott 
offence  to  the  pope,  who  did  not,  howevt-r,  discover  by  his 
public  conduct,  the  resentment  which  he  harboured  in  his 
breast.  After  having  frequently  been  colled  upon,  without 
effect,  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  re.'ttoriug  to  the  duke  the  cides 
of  Modena  and  Ke<:<rio,  Leo  at  length  avovrcd  his  resolalion 
to  retain  them;  and  in  the  close  of  the  year  ]ol9,  when 
AUbnso  waa  incapacitated  by  sickness  from  attending  to  his 
defence,  and  his  life  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  the  vigilant 
pontiff  marched  an  army  into  the  vicinitj'  of  Ferrara,  for  Ae 
purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  occupying  the  government  in 
case  of  the  deatli  of  the  duke.  The  friendship  and  active  in- 
terference of  Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had  shordy 
before  succeeded  to  that  dignity,  on  the  death  of  hia  father 
Francesco,  defeated  this  project.  The  Roman  army  was  with- 
drawn, and  mutual  expressions  of  confidence  and  rcs[>ect  took 
place  between  the  pontiff  and  the  duke.  These  cireumstances 
did  not,  however,  prevent  the  pope,  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
Buing  year,  from  forming  a  plan  for  possessing  himself  Bf  the 
city  of  Ferrara  by  ti-eachery.  The  person  wliom  he  employed 
for  this  purpose  was  Uberlo  Gambara,  an  apostolic  prothono- 
tarj',  who  afterwards  attained  the  dignity  of  the  purple-.  A 
secret  intercourse  was  established  between  Uberto,  and  £idolfo 
Hello,  the  captain  of  a  body  of  German  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  the  duke,  who,  having  received  a  sum  of  two  thousand 
ducats,  as  the  reward  of  his  ti'eason,  engaged  to  deliver  op 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  tli&  papal  ti'oops.  Orders  were 
accordingly  sent  to  Guido  liangone,  who  commanded  the 
papal  army,  and  to  Guiceiardini,  governor  of  Modeua,  to 
collect  their  forces  under  otiier  pretexta,  and  to  be  in  readi- 
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leaa  to  possess  themselves  of  the  gate,  which  thfijr  were  to 

fend  until  further  succours  should  arrive;  but  when  the 

.D  was  arriuiged,  and  the  day  for  the  attack  agreed  on,  it 

as  discovered  that  Ridolfo  had  from  the  beginning  commu- 

icotcd  the  whole  affair  to  Alfonso,  wlio,  having  seen  sufficient 

the  intention  of  the    pontiff,  and   being  unwilling  that 

alters  should  proceed  to   extremities,  took  the  necessary 

cans  tor  convincing  the  pope  that  Kidolfo  had  imposed  upon 

The  conduct  of  Leo  X.  towards  the  duke  of  Ferrara 

icloses  Bome  of  the  darkest  shades  in  his  charncter?  and  in 

this  instance  we  find  those  licentious  principles  which  induced 

him  tu  forfeit  his  most  solemn  promises,  on  pretence  of  the 

criminality  of  those  to  whom  they  were  made,  extended  to 

accomplish  the  rain  of  a  prince  who  had  not,  by  his  conduct, 

furnished  any  pretext  for  such  an  attempt. 

Nor  were  the  designs  of  tlie  poj)e,  at  this  period,  limited  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  smaller  states  of  Italy.  The  most 
decisive  evidence  yet  remains  that  he  had  not  only  formed  a 
project  for  expelling  the  French  monarch  fi-om  the  tenitoriea 
of  Milan  and  of  Genoa,  but  tliat  he  also  intended  to  turn  his 
anus  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and,  by  delivering  it 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  to  acquire  ibe  honour  to 
which  Julius  11.  had  so  ai'dently  aspired,  of  being  considered 
as  the  assertor  of  the  Uberties  of  Italy.  He  was,  however, 
well  aware,  that  these  great  undertakings  could  not  be  accom- 
plished merely  by  his  own  istreugtli  and  his  own  resources, 
and  he  llierefore  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
luch  hud  already  arisen  between  Francis  I.  and  the  emperor, 
carry  his  purposes  into  effect. 

Beibrc  he  engaged  in  negotiations,  which  he  foresaw  mast 
involve  him  in  hostilities,  he  resolved  to  raise  such  a  force  ua 
woald  not  only  be  sufficient  for  bis  own  defence,  but  would 
enable  him  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  his  allies,  in  effecting 
the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view.  To  this  end,  he  dis- 
patched as  his  envoy  to  Switzerland,  Antonio  Pucci,  bishop 
of  Pistoja,  with  directions  to  raise  for  his  service  a  body  of 
six  thousand  men.*  In  this  undertaking  the  bishop  found  no 
difficulty,  as  the  pontiff  had,  ever  since  the  war  of  Urbino, 
taken  care  to  renew  liia  treaties  with  the  Helvetic  chiefc,  and 
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had  intrusted  the  bishop  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
gold  crowns  for  their  pay.*  Having  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  active  operations,  he  proposed  to  Francis  1.  to  unite  with 
him  in  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom  ol"  Naples.  In  the  con- 
ditions of  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  Gaeta,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  between  the  river  Gnripliaso 
and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  should  be  united  to  the  dominion 
of  the  clmreh;  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  gbould 
be  held  for  the  second  son  of  the  French  monarchy  who  vw 
then  an  infant,  and  should  be  governed  by  an  apostolic  nuncio, 
until  be  wod  enabled  to  take  upon  himself  the  jrovermnent.f 
Whilst  tliese  negrotiations  were  depending,  the  Swiss  troope 
in  the  service  of  the  pope  were  permitted  to  pass  through  die 
states  of  lililan,  and  wcj-e  stationed  in  ditierent  parts  of 
Romagna  and  the  mai'ch  of  Aneona.  This,  however,  was  the 
only  advonta<rft  which  Leo  derived  from  his  treaty  with  tlw 
French  monarch,  and  wafi^  in  all  probability,  the  eolo  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  Francis  now  l>egan  to  see  with 
jealousy  the  conduct  of  the  pontitlj  and  declined  the  overtures 
which  had  been  made  to  him.  His  delny,  or  his  refill, 
afforded  Leo  a  plausible  pretext  tor  a  step  which  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  had  jirevlously  determined  upon ;  and  lie 
immediately  and  openly  united  liis  forces  with  those  of  the 
emperor,  for  the  cxj>rfss  pm-pose  of  wresting  fi-om  Francis 
the  douiiniun  of  Milan,  and  expelling  the  French  from 
Italy.} 

Chi  the  expulsion  and  death  of  Maximilian  Sforza,  the 
right  of  that  family  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Milanese 
had  devolved  upon  liis  biwher  Francesco,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  Trent,  where  he  impatiently  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  recovering  the  possessions  of  his  ancestor?, 
haiin;?  constantly  rcfuseil  all  the  oftei's  of  the  French  monarch 
to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  claims.  His  expectations  had 
been  encourngeil  by  tht!  zenland  aeti\'ity  of  Girolamo  Maroae, 
formerly  chancellor  of  Maximiliano,  duke  of  Milan,  and  by 
whose  advice  that  city  had  l>een  surrendered  to  the  French? 
but  who,  not  having  experienced  from  Francis  I.  the  same 
attentions  as  from  his  predeecsor,  Louis  XIL,  had  assidu- 
ously, though  seci-etly,  laboui'ed  to  overturn  his  authority. 
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y  the  interference  ol'  Morone,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  on 
the  eighth  day  of  May,  1521,  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  for  (rstablishing  Krnnccseo  Sforzn  in  his  dominions. 
By  this  treaty  it  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  cities  of  I'arma 

d  Piacenza  should  again  he  united  to  the  dominions  of  the 

lurch;  that  the  emperor  should  support  the  cloimH  of  the 

ipe  00  the  FeiTai-ese;  and  that  he  sliould  confer  on  Ales- 
sajidro  de'  Medici,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of 
Urbino,  then  about  nine  years  of  age,  a  territorial  possession 
in  Naples,^  and  on  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  a  pension 
ten  thousand  crowns,  payable  from  the  archbishopric  of 

'oledo,  then  lately  vacated.*  But  for  the  more  effectual 
ftccoinplisliment  of  the  obje<?ts  proposed,  it  was  agreed  that 
tlub'  alliance  i^hould  not  be  made  public  until  measures  had 
:n  tiUcen,  as  well  in  Genoa  as  in  Milan,  for  overturning 

e  authority  of  the  French,  either  by  fraud  or  by  force. 

The  povemnient  of  the  French  in  Milan  had  given  great  dis- 
satiflfactiun,  insomiioh  thnt  mjiny  of  the  noble  and  principal 
inhabitants  bad  quitted  the  city,  and  taken  refuge  in  different 
parity  of  Italy,  intending  to  join  the  standard  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  field.  By  the 
advice  of  Morone,  it  was  determined  that  this  force  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  city  of  Keggio,  whicli  place,  as  well  as 
the  city  of  Modetm,  was  then  governed,  on  behnlf  of  the 
pope,  by  the  historian,  Guic^ciardini,  who  was  directed 
secretly  to  fonvard  the  enterprise^  and  to  advance  to  Morone 
ten  thousand  ducats   for  the  pay  of  his  troops.     About  the 

me  time,  the  ])ii]>al  gallics  were  ordeivd  to  unite  vfith  those 
the  emperor,  then  at  Naples,  and  to  proceed  with  two 
thousand  Spaniards  lo  llie  port  of  Genoa,  accompanied  by 
Girolamo  Adorno,  one  of  tfie  Genoese  exiles,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  quit  that  place  by  tlte  rival  faction  of  the  Fre- 
gosi,  and  whose  appejirance,  it  was  cjcpected,  would  conciliate 
the  favour  of  tiic  populace  to  the  attempt.  The  doge,  Frc- 
goso,  hud,  however,  been  informed  of  tlieir  approach,  and  had 
so  effectually  secured  the  coast,  that  the  commander  of  the 
fleet  found  it  expedient  to  retire  without  attempting  to  dis- 
embark.* In  the  meantime,  the  sieur  de  TEeus,*^  who,  in 
ihe    absence  of  bis   brother,   Odet  de  Foix,  mareschiU    Je 
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Lautrcc,  held  the  chief  authority  iu  Milan,  being  apprised  of 
the  Assemblies  of  tlie  Alilane^ie  exiles  ivitliiii  the  papal  state?. 
resolved  to  use  his  endeavours  for  suppressinp  them.  Tiiking 
with  liim,  therefore,  a  company  of  four  hundred  horse,  and 
followed  by  Fcderigo  Gonztt^,  lord  of  Bozzulo,  at  the  head 
of  one  thousand  infantry,  he  made  his  appearance  before  tlie 
gates  of  Hc^gio,  in  the  hope,  as  Guieciardiui  conje<:tiuT^  tlmt 
he  might  be  enabled  to  secure  the  per^us  of  the  eaJlci. 
eitber  by  prevailing  upon  the  governor,  who  was  not  a  soldier 
by  profession,  tuvl  was  supposed  to  l»e  wholly  unprovided  for 
an  attack,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him,  or  by  uvailtng  hiuu>elf 
of  some  pretext  for  entering  the  place.  Guieciardiui  luul, 
howevei*.  received  intimation  of  his  design,  and  Imd  requested 
the  papal  commander,  Guido  Uangoue,  then  iu  the  Modcne*;. 
to  enter  the  city  of  Reggio  by  night;  he  had  also  colled  in  to 
Ids  asiiistnnee  the  soldiers  raised  by  Moroue,  aud  directed 
that  the  neiglibourinp:  inliabitants  should  be  in  readiness,  at 
the'sound  uf  the  bell,  to  repair  to  the  gates.  In  the  uionuug, 
the  Franch  commandfr  presented  himseif  befoit  the  city,  and 
sent  one  of  his  officers  to  rwjuest  au  interview  with  the 
governor.  Guieciardiui  complied  witli  his  wishes,  and  a 
place  was  appointed  where  the  meeting  shoiUd  take  piacu, 
without  the  walls.  L'Ktus  accordingly  made  hia  appearauct, 
with  ueveral  of  his  followers,  and  dismounting  fi'om  his  horse, 
proceeded  towards  the  gate,  thix)ugh  which  Guicciardini  axkl 
liis  attendants  passed  to  meet  him.  The  Freueh  oouunander 
then  began  to  complain  to  the  governor  that  he  had  shown 
favour  and  aUbrdcd  support  to  the  Milanese  rebeh>,  who  had 
been  suff'crcil  to  assemble  in  that  city  for  hostile  purposes; 
whilst  tlie  governor,  on  the  other  hand,  lamented  that  a  body 
of  French  troop?  had  thus,  without  any  previous  representa- 
tions having  been  made  as  to  their  object,  suddenly  entered 
the  dominions  of  the  church.  During  this  interview,  one  of 
the  French  officers,  availing  himself  of  tlie  opportunity 
aflbrdcd  him  hy  the  opening  of  one  of  the  gat^  i'oT  the  pufi- 
pose  of  admitting  a  waggon  laden  with  corn,  attempted  to 
enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  repulsed  by 
the  soldiers  pi"ovided  for  its  defence.  This  incident  excited  a 
general  alarm,  and  the  inhabitants,  supposing  that  the  French 
commander  ha'^l  been  privy  to  the  attempt,  began  to  discharge 
their  artillery  from  the  widls,  by  wliieh  Alcssandro  Trivulzio^ 
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ten  eminent  Italian  commander  in  the  service  of  the  French,  who 
lod  near  TEcus,  received  u  wound,  of  which  he  died  on  the 
^nd  day  foUowing;  nor  waa  it  to  be  alti-tbuted  to  any  other 

lause  than  the  fearofiiyuring  the  governor,  that  I'Kcns  himself 
©scaped.     In  his  turn,  he  accused  Guicciardini  of  treacherTj 
and  not  kno^\'ing  whether  to  remain  where  he  stood,  or  to 
iiis  safety  in  fligiit,  sutTered  the  governor  to  take  him  by 
te  hand,  and  lead  him  into  the  city,  accompanied  only  by 

,a  Muttc,  one  of  his  officers.  The  rest  of  his  ti'oops,  sup- 
posing that  their  chief  was  taken  prisoner,  betook  themselves 
to  flight  in  such  haste  that  several  of  them  left  their  weapons 
behind  tbem.  After  a  full  explanation  had  taken  place, 
Guiccianlini  set  at  liberty  the  French  commander,  who  dis- 
patched hi  Motte  to  Hume,  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  cause 
of  his  visit  to  Kcggio,  and  to  request  that  he  would  give 
oixicrs  for  prohibiting  the  assembUng  of  the  Milanese  exiles 
within  his  territories.*  Of  this  incident  Leo  availed  himself, 
to  represent  to  the  consistory  the  misconduct  and  treachery 
of  the  French,  wliora  he  accused  of  a  design  of  possessing 
theouielves  of  tlie  city  of  Heggio;  he  declared  it  to  be  Ids  in- 
tention to  unite  his  arms  with  those  of  the  eui|>eror;  and 
although  the  treaty  with  Charles  V.  had  actually  been  cou- 
cJuded,  he  now  affected  to  treat  with  the  imperial  ambassador 
as  to  the  terms  of  the  confederation,  and  issued  a  papal  bull, 
by  which  he  excommunicated,  as  well  the  French  monarch, 
as  hi.^  twx)  commnnderR,  Odct  and  Thomas  de  Foix,  until  they 
should  restore  the  citius  of  Farma  and  Piacenzti  tu  the 
authority  of  the  holy  sec.'' 

Hostilities  being  now  unavoidable,  Leo  called  to  Rome  the 
celebrated  Italian  commander  Prospero  Colonna,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  tlie  emperor  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  to 
consult  witli  him  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war.t  He  also  engaged  in  liis  senice  Federigo,  maitiuis 
of  Mantua,"  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captain-general 
of  the  church,  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.  On  this  occa- 
sioQ  the  mar([uis  sent  bock  to  France  the  insignia  of  the 
rOrdorof  S.  Michael,  with  wluch  he  had  been  honoured  by 

lie  king.^  The  army  of  the  allies  consisted  of  six  thousand 
Italian  troops,  two  thousand  Spaniards  who  had  returned 
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from  the  attack  of  Genoa,  and  t\vo  thousand  more  tvho  were 
<lispat(>hed  from  Naples,  under  th«  conmiand  of  Ferdinando 
d'Avaios,  miirquis  of  Pescara.  These  were  afterwank 
joined  by  six  thousand  Germnns,  raised  at  the  joint  e^qtenge 
of  the  jtope  and  the  emperor,  and  by  the  Swissi  troo[K}  which 
Leo  had  brought  into  Italy;  whose  numbers  liad,  iiowever, 
been  re<lueed,  by  the  return  of  many  of  their  asaociatts,  to 
ubuut  two  thousand.  If  to  these  be  added  tJie  papal  odiI 
Florentine  troops  not  enumerated  with  the  above,  the  force 
of  the  allied  army  may  be  computed  to  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  twenty  tliuusaud  men.*  Of  these,  the  chief 
commiind  was  confided  to  Prosper©  Colonna;  but  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  papid  army  was  intrut^ted  to  Guicciar- 
dini,  who,  under  the  name  of  commissary -general,  was 
expressly  invested  with  authority  over  the  marquis  ot' 
Mantua.  In  the  month  of  August,  the  Italian  troop.';  as- 
sembled at  Bologna;  and  Colonna,  having  soon  afterwards 
eflected  a  junction  with  the  German  aud  SpauIsU  auxiliaries, 
proceeded  tu  the  attack  of  Parma. 

Tlicse  formidable  proceedings  occasioned  great  alarm  to 
Franciii  I.,  who  now  bej»an  to  perceive  the  effects  of  his  own 
irajtrudence  in  divesting  the  i)ope  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
But  whilst  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mitigate  tlie  resent- 
ment of  the  pontifl",  ho  i-eaorled  to  such  meiisures  as  seemed 
necessai-y  for  the  defence  of  his  possessions,  and  Lautrec, 
then  in  France,  was  ordered  to  return  to  liis  government, 
with  tlie  promise  on  the  part  of  the  kin*;  that  he  should 
^pcfdily  receive  a  supply  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
On  his  anival,  Lautrec  began  to  collect  the  French  forces 
dispersed  in  diiferent  parts  of  Lombordy.  The  Venetians 
also  dispatched  to  the  assistance  oi  their  allies  a  bwly  of 
eiglit  tliousaiid  foot  and  obout  nine  Imndj-cd  horse,  under  tlie 
command  of  Teodoro  Trivulzio  and  Andrea  Gritti.f  The 
most  strenuous  eflbi-ts  of  both  the  contending  parties  were, 
however,  employed  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss, 
on  whose  determination  it  was  conceived  that  the  event  of 
the  contest  would  finally  depend;  and  not^vithstandin*^  the 
representations  and  promises  of  the  cai'dinal  of  Sion,  and  of  the 
impei-ial  envoys,  the  cantons  agreed  to  fuliil  the  treaty  which 
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hey  hail  previously  formed  with  Francis  L,  ami  to  supply 
him  with  n  considerable  force;  in  consequence  of  which,  four 
thousand  of  those  mercenaries,  bein*>;  a  comparatively  smiall 
pai't  of  the  number  for  which  he  Imd  stipulated,  ai'rived  at 
Milan. ^  Luutrec  now  commenced  his  operations,  and  dis- 
patcMng  his  brother  L'Ecus,  at  the  head  of  tive  hundred 
lances,  and  Federigo  of  Uozzo!o,  with  five  thousand  infantry, 
to  the  defence  of  Parma,  employed  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
securing  the  city  of  Blilnn  and  the  restof  its  territory  against 
the  expected  attack. 

The  allied  forccti,  after  various  dissensions  between  the 
Italian,  German^  and  Spanish  troops,  and  great  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  the  (.commanders,  at  length  conunencod  tlicir 
^attack  upon  Parma;  and  althoiigh  they  were  frequently  on 
,e  point  of  relinquiahing  tlie  attempt,  they  at  length  suc- 
leoded  in  compelling  the  French  garrison  to  retire  to  tliat 
part  of  the  city  which  lies  beyond  tlie  river,  and  immediately 
occupied  the  station  which  their  adversaries  liad  left.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  district  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction 
on  being  again  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  church;  but 
their  joy  was  speedily  terminated  by  the  outrages  committed 
by  the  promiscuous  soldieiy,  who  had  proceeded  to  sack  the 
city.  From  this  violence  they  were,  however,  at  last  re- 
strained by  the  most  decisive  measures  on  the  port  of  the 
commander  Colonna,  who,  among  other  instances  of  a  just 
sevcrit}',  executed  by  the  halter  a  number  of  soldiers  who 
had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastery,  and  thus  at  length 
succeeded  in  appeasing  the  tumult.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  and  Venetian  army,  of 
■which  Lautrcc  had  now  ^aken  the  command,  although  uon- 
risting  of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  liad  remained 
lactive,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  additional  body 
six  thousand  Swiss,  by  wliosc  assistanee  they  might  be 
abledto  oppose  the  papal  and  imperial  troops  in  the  field, 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  attack  u[>on  Famin,  they 
idvanced,  Iiowever,  to  the  banks  of  the  Taro,  about  seven 
iles  irom  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further 
irogre^s  of  the  enemy.l  At  this  juncture,  the  hopes  of  the 
iTrencU  were  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Kerrara,  who,  having 
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fliscovered  tlie  tenor  of  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  and  tiudiiig  no  security  for  lumself  but  in  the 
success  of  the  French,  took  tlie  field  at  the  head  of  a  formid- 
able body  of  troops,  nod  advancing  into  the  Modencse,  cap- 
tured the  towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice,  threatening  even 
the  city  of  Modena.  This  unexpected  event  compelled  the 
allies  to  divide  Uieir  forces;  Guido  Rangone  was  dispatched 
with  a  powerful  body  of  troops  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Ferrara; 
all  further  attempts  on  the  city  of  Parma  were  abandoned; 
and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  the  French  commander  of 
supplying  the  place  with  provisions,  and  fortifying  it  against 
gubaequent  attacks.* 

The  retreat  of  the  i>apal  army  from  Parma  was  a  cause  of 
great  vexation  to  the  pontilF,  who  hud  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  bear  almost  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war,  and  who  now 
began  to  doubt  whether  his  views  had  not  been  counteracted 
by  the  insincerity  of  hirf  aUies.f  He  therefore,  by  means  of 
his  envoy,  the  cardinal  of  8ion,  redoubled  hig  eftbrta  to  ob- 
tain a  reinforcement  from  the  Swiss;  and  although  the  Hel- 
vetic diiefs  liatl  already  dispatched  several  budies  of  troop<i 
into  Italy,  to  the  aid  of  the  French,  yet  such  was  their  avidity 
for  pay  and  for  plunder,  that  they  agreed  to  furnish  the  pope 
with  twelve  thousand  men,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
should  be  employed  only  in  the  defence  of  the  states  of  the 
church.f  At  the  same  time  Leo  dispatched  his  cousin,  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  under  the  title  of  legate  of  the 
church,  to  take  upon  himself  the  superintendence  of  the 
allied  army,  and  to  allay  by  his  authority  the  disputes  and 
jealousies  which  liad  arisen  among  the  commanders,  and 
which  seemed  daily  to  increase. 

The  opposing  armies,  after  frequent  movements  and  gome 
skirmishes  of  little  importance,  now  waited  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  arrival  of  those  reinforcements  from  Swit- 
zerland which  had  been  promised  to  both,  and  which  were 
expected  to  give  the  party  which  should  obtain  their  servicei 
a  decided  superiority.  A  considerable  body  of  these  merce- 
naries at  length  arrived,  and  formed  a  junction  at  Gambara 
with  their  counti'j'mvn  in  the  pay  of  the  alHcs;  the  two  caP- 
dina!  legates  of  Medici  and  of  Sion,  decorated  §  with  their 
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osses  of  silver,  marching  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the  great 
ttdal  of  their  religion  and  office.  A  negotiation  was  now 
Opened,  in  which  it  may  be  presumed  the  services  of  the 
Swiss  were  ofi'ered  to  the  highest  bidder;  but  the  French 
commanded  having  been  di&ippoiuted  in  Iiis  promised  supply 
of  three  hundred  thousand  ducats  Irora  France,  which  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  duchess  of  Augoulerae,  mother  of 
the  French  monarch,  to  her  own  use,  the  otiers  and  promises 
of  the  pontiiical  legates  pi*evailed;  and  the  Swiss,  notwith- 
fltandiug  the  remonstrances  and  efforts  of  Lautrec,  united 
their  forces  with  those  of  Colonna;  whilst  tliose  in  the  sprvice 
of  the  French  monarch  deserted  ttieir  standartis,  and  cither 
joined  the  papal  troop3  or  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Dispirited  by  this  disappointment,  and  alarmud  at  the  acces- 
sion of  strength  which  Ids  adversaries  had  thus  obtained, 
L,autrec  thought  it  expedient  to  rt;ti*«it  beyond  the  banks  of 
he  Adda.     Having  therefore  strongly  garrisoned  Cremona 
nd  PizKighitone,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  took  his  station 
on  the  side  of  the  river  next  to  Milan,  intending  to  oppose 

tthe  further  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  papal  and  imperial 
Commanders,  having  with  their  new  accession  of  strength 
pir^uired  freah  spirits,  resolved  to  relinquish  all  attemptj*  of 
less  importance,  and  proceed  immediately  to  attack  the  city 
of  Alilan.     The  passage  of  tlie  river  was  conducted  with  a 

I  degree  of  secrecy  and  dispatch  which  is  allowed  to  have  ron- 
fcrred  great  honour  on  Colonna;  and  its  success  attached  no 
less  disgrace  to  the  mihtary  tiUents  of  Lautrec,  who  had 
itoaaied,  even  in  a  dispatch  to  his  sovereign,  that  he  would 
prevent  his  enemies  from  etfeoting  their  purpose.  The 
ir.uisportation  of  the  ai-ray  took  place  atVapriori,  about  three 
miles  from  Cassano,  where  the  French  troops  were  then 
encamped;  the  cardinal  dc'  Medici  having  accompanied  the 
first  detachment  of  the  army  in  one  of  the  boats  employed  for 
that  purpose.*  No  resistance  was  made  on  the  pait  of  the 
■French;  and  although  the  movement  was  rendered  tedious  by 
rurious  circumstances  unavoidable  in  such  an  attempt,  yet  a 
on^idcrable  body  of  the  allied  anuy  effected  a  landing.  It 
night  have  been  presumed  that  when  Lautrec  was  apprized 
pf  this  circumstance,  he  would  bnve  marched  his  whole  force 
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o^flinst  tlie  invaders;  but  after  n  fatal  deliberation  of  some 
hours,  lie  dispatched  Iiis  brother,  vnXh  a  body  of  Frvncli 
infantry,  four  hundred  lancet,  and  some  pieces  of  arlilleij,  to 
oppose  their  further  progress.  A  vigorous  arttion  took  phicc 
in  which  the  superiority  was  warmly  contested.  The  French 
commander,  with  the  cavalry,  fought  with  great  courage;  and 
if  the  artillery  had  arrived  in  time  it  is  supposeU  tliat  tJie 
French  would  have  repulsed  tlie  allies.  The  troops  which 
had  not  yet  jMissed,  seeing  tlic  danger  to  wliich  their  asso- 
ciates were  exposed,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  cross  the 
river  to  their  assistance.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  px-ompted  by 
that  fearless  magnanimity  by  which  he  was  always  distin- 
guished, plunged  into  tlie  current  at  the  head  of  his  troopAi 
mounted  on  a  Turkish  horse,  and  arrived  in  safety  on  the 
opposite  shore.  By  these  exertions  L'Ecus  was  compelled  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss  to  Cassano,  when  Lautrec 
immediately  broke  up  his  camp  and  hastened  towards  Milan, 
initfnding  to  concentre  all  his  forces  in  the  defence  of  that 
capital.  On  his  ai-rival  hii  committed  an  act  of  usel«i8 
and  imprudent  severity,  by  the  public  execution  of  Criatoforo 
Pallnvicini,  >i  noblfjmnii  not  less  respectable  by  his  age  axkd 
cliaraeter  than  by  his  rank  and  influence,  and  who  liad  pre* 
viously  been  committed  to  piison  as  a  partisan  of  the  po^ 
between  whom  and  his  family  there  had  long  subsisted  a 
friendly  intimacy. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  l;'i2I,  tlie  allted  army 
arrived  without  further  opposition  in  the  \'ieinity  of  Milan^ 
where  an  incident  took  place  which  has  been  represented  &s 
of  a  very  surprising  nature,  M^iilst  the  legatee  and  prin- 
cipal othcers  were  debating,  near  the  abbey  of  Chiaravalle,  on 
the  mode  to  be  adopted  lor  the  attack  of  the  city,  they  are 
Raid  to  have  l>een  flcco=te<l  by  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant,  who  informed  tiiera  that  if  they  would  instantly  pro- 
secute their  enterprise,  the  inhabitants  would,  at  the  souud  of 
the  bells,  take  up  arras  against  the  French;  an  incident,  says 
Guicciardini,  "  which  appears  marvellous;  as,  notwithstanding 
nil  the  diligence  that  could  be  used,  it  never  was  di6co-\ereil 
either  who  this  messenger  was,  or  by  whom  he  liad  been  sent" 
At  the  approach  of  night,  Ferdinando  d'Avnlus,  niai'quis  of 
Pescara,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  troop?,  jiroceeded  to  the 
attack.     On  presenting  himself  before  one  of  tlie  bastions  in 


_[ie  suburbs  of  the  city,  wLich  was  defended  by  a  party  of 
Venetians,  a  mutual  discharge  of  musketry  took  place;  but 
on  the  assailants  making  an  attempt  to  scale  the  walLj^  the 
"Vtmetiaus,  abandoaiug  their  station,  betook  themselves  to 
flight.*  The  nmrqiiis,  pui-suinghis  good  fortune,  entered  the 
suburbs,  iind  after  a  short  contest,  in  which  the  Venetian. 
commander  Trivulzio  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  dis- 
persed the  French  and  their  allies.  On  his  approacliing  tlie 
ates  of  the  city,  they  were  instantly  opened  by  his  partisans, 
rliilft  the  cardinal  de'  lUedici  and  the  other  chiefs  were  received 

■"with  tlitfir  followers  at  another  of  the  gates,  accurclitig  to  the 
assurances  recei%e<l  from  their  unknown  visitor.  The  French 
commander,  surprised  and  dispirited  by  the  sudden  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  territied  by  the  general  indignation  ex- 
pressed by  the  populace,  withdrew  with  his  troops  to  Como, 
having  first  strougly  garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Blihm.  Some 
apprehensions  wei'e  entertained  for  the  safety  of  llie  citizens 

I  from  the  violence  of  the  victoriousi  army;  but  by  the  vigilant 
eunduct  of  the  cardinal  dc'  Medici  and  the  prudent  advice  of 
Aloruue,  all  outrage  was  prevented,  and  a  proclamation  was 
pssued  prohibiting  on  pain  of  d<'ath  any  injury  to  the  inhabit* 
ants.f  In.  the  morning  an  embassy  of  twelve  citizens,  of  the 
order  of  nobility,  appeared  before  the  cardinal  legate  to  sur- 
render the  city  and  intreat  protection.  Moronc,  in  the  name 
of  Francesco  Jlana  Sforza,  now  regarded  as  duke  of  Milan, 
took  possession  of  the  government  under  the  title  of  his  lieu- 
tenant. The  other  cities  of  the  Slilanese  successively  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority,  and  Fanna  and  Fiac^'nza  once  more 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  see.J 

No  sockuer  had  the  papal  commanders  accomplished  tliis 
object,  than  they   turned  their  anus    against  the   duke   of 
Ferrani,  who,  by  an  act  of  open  hostility,  had  now  afforded  the 
pope  that  pretext  for  a  dii'eet  attack  upon  him,  which  he  had 
"ong  Bought  for.     The  towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice  wero 
lily  retaken,  and  many  of  the  principal  places  of  the 
ducliy  of  Ferrara,  on  the  confines  of  I^magna,  "were  oecnpind 
^by  the  papal  troops.     The  Florentines  at  the  some  time  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  extensive  district  of  Garfagnana, 
rhilst  Guicciardiui,  as  commissary  of  the  pope,  seined   upon 
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the  small  province  of  Frignono,  which  had  been  rem&rkabk 
for  its  fidelity  in  adhering  to  the  duke.  In  Uie  midst  of 
thcw  hostilities  tlie  pope  issued  a  monitory,  in  wliieb,  after 
loading  the  duke  with  reproaches,  be  excommunicated  him  9i 
«  rebel  to  the  church,  and  placed  the  city  of  Fcmu-u  uader 
an  interdict.  The  violence  of  these  measures,  instead  of  in- 
timidating the  duke,  only  served  to  stimulate  liis  ejEertiom 
«nd  to  rouse  his  ret^ntineut.  lie  determined  to  defend  bid 
dominions  to  the  last  extremity.  He  fortified  the  city  of 
Ferrara  as  completely  as  possible,  and  provided  it  with  Bin- 
munition  and  provisions  for  a  siege.  He  inereoscd  ]lns 
Italian  militia  and  engaged  in  his  services  four  thousand  Ger- 
main mercenaries.  To  the  monitory  of  tlie  pope  he  rcpliod 
by  a  manifesto,  wherein  he  insisted  on  tlie  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  outrageous  and  trai' 
cherous  conduct  of  the  pontltf.  But  just  as  the  storm  was 
expected  to  burst  forth,  nn  event  occurred  which  not  only  re- 
licved  him  fi-om  his  upprebensioos,  but  produced  a  most  im- 
portant ultei-ation  in  the  conceroe  of  Italy  and  in  the  geoenl 
aspect  of  the  times.'* 

When  the  intelligence  arriveil  of  the  capture  of  Milan  aad 
the  recovery  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  Leo  was  jwi-jiini;  his 
time  at  his  villa  of  ATalliana.  He  inmiediately  returned  to 
Kome,  where  he  arrived  ou  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  day  oi" 
November,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  direction 
to  his  commander?,  and  partaking  in  tlie  public  rejoicing  on 
this  imjiortunt  victory.  It  was  at  first  rumoured  that  the  car* 
dinal  de'  Medici  had  prevailed  upon  Francesco  Sforza  to  cede 
to  him  the  sovereignty  of  MiUn,  in  consideration  of  which  be 
had  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  duke  liis  cardinaPs  hat,  witb 
the  office  of  chunceilor  of  the  holy  tiee  unU  all  his  bcnedcM* 
amounting  to  the  annual  sum  of  iifty  thousand  ducats;  aiKl  it 
was  supposed  to  be  on  this  account  that  the  pope  expressed 
such  symptoms  of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  he  bad  on  no  other  oc- 
casion evinced,  and  gave  orders  that  the  rejoicing-*  should  be 
continued  in  the  city  during  three  days.  Un  being  asked 
by  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  whether  it  would  not  also  be 
proper  to  retm-u  solemn  thimks  to  God  on  such  au  occasioai 
he  desired  to  he  informed  of  the  opinion  of  this  officer.  The 
master  of  the  ceremonies  told  the  pope,  that  when  there  was 
a  war  between  any  of  the  Christian  princes,  it  was  not  usual 
ibr  the  church  to  rejoice  upon  any  victory,  unless  the  holy 
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derived  some  benefit  from  it;  that  if  the  pope  therefore 

bou<;ht  tliat  be  had  obtained  any  great  advantage^  he  should 

anifest  hia  joy  by  returning  thanks  to  God;  to  wliich  the 

Ope,  smiling,  replied,  "that  he  hnd  indeed  obtained  a  };reat 

!■"•     He  then  gave  directions  that  a  eona'sifli-y  should  be 

eld  on  Wednesday  the  twenty-seventh  day  of    November; 

ad  finding  hiuiaeli*  somewhat  indisposed,  he  retired  to  his 

chamber,  where  he  took  a  few  hours'  re«t.f 

The  indisposition  of  the  pontiff  excited  at  first  but  little 
idarm,  and  was  attributed  by  his  physicians  to  a  cold  caught  at 
his  villa.  The  consistory  was  not,  however,  held;  and  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  ^irstday  of  December,  the  |toi>e  sud-  * 
denly  dii:^^.  This  event  was  -to  unexpected,  that  he  i*  said, 
to  Iiare  expired  without  those  cerc^monies  which  ore  con- 
sidered as  of  9uch  essential  impoitance  by  llic  Roman 
church."^  Jovius  relates,  that  a  sliort  time  before  his  ^eath^ 
he  returned  thanks  to  God  witli  his  hands  clasped  tc^cther 
and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven;  and  expressed  his  readiness  to 
[ibmit  to  his  appmacJiing  fate,  after  having  lived  to  see  the 
iHties  of  Parma  and  Piacenzn  restored  to  the  church,  and  the 
French  effectually  humbled  ;J  but  tliis  narrative  dcser\-es 
little  further  credit  than  such  as  it  derives  from  the  mere  pro- 
bability of  such  a  circumstance.  In  truth,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  the  pontiff  are  involved  in  mysterious 
and  total  obscurity,  and  the  accounts  given  of  tliis  event  by 
Varillas  and  similar  writers  in  subsequent  times,  are  the 
spurious  otTspring  of  their  own  imagination."  iSome  infor- 
dation  on  this  important  event  might  have  been  expected 
torn  the  diary  of  the  master  of  the  cei-emonies,  Paris  de  Grnssis; 
'but  it  is  remai'fcable,  that  from  Sunday  the  tivenly-fuurth  day 

J of  November,  when  tiie  pope  withdrew  to  hia  chamber,  to 

^^Uie  same  day  in  the  foiloning  wc^'k,  when  he  expired,  no  iio- 
^H^oe  is  taken  by  this  ofhcer  of  the  pr<»gress  of  his  disorder,  of 
^B|l>c  particulars  of  hU  conduct,  or  uf  the  means  adoptt-d  fur  his 
BrBCOVcry.  On  the  last  mentioned  day,  Ptirid  de  Grut^sia  -wna 
railed  ujion  to  make  prcpai"atiuns  for  the  funeral  of  tln^  pon- 
He  found  the  bo<ly  ah'cady  cold  and  livid.  After  having 
liven  such  directions  as  seemed  to  him  requisite  on  the  occa- 

Pflr.  (If  GriL>t<ti«i,  [liar,  iiiedit. 
t  'Vhetir;  (.irciiiii'tiiuicf  A  an-  related  on  tlie  aulbaiit)  of  Pftris  di  Gnwaii. 
t  JovU,  vil«  Leuu.  X.  ir.  UtJ. 
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fiion,  fae  Buinmonetl  the  cardinals  to  roeet  on  the  following  iby. 
All  the  diixliiml-  llien  in  Rom(.',  Ixiing  twenty-nine  in  number, 
accordingi}'  attended;  but  the  concouree  of  the  people  wa&ao 
great  in  tlie  palace,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  make 
their  way  to  the  nsseiiihly.  The  object  of  this  meeting  wm 
to  iirrange  the  ceremoniiJ  of  the  funeral,  wliich  it  was  ottered 
Bbould  take  place  on  ilie  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Such  is  the  dubious  and  unsatisfactory  narrative  of  tht 
death  of  Leo  X.  which  occurred  when  he  liad  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  forty-sixth  year  of  hie  age;  liaving  reigned  eight 
year:),  eight  months,  and  nineteen  days.  It  was  the  genetal 
opinion  at  the  time,  and  baa  been  conHrmed  by  tho  aufl&agei 
of  succeeding  historians,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
excess  of  his  joy  on  heai-ing  of  the  success  of  his  arms.  If^  how- 
ever, after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  whicli  Leo  had  expe- 
rienced, his  mind  had  not  been  sufficiently  fortilied  to  resist 
this  influx  of  good  fortune,  it  is  probable  that  it?  cftects  would 
have  Iweu  more  sudden.  On  this  occasion  it  has  been  wdl 
observed  that  an  excess  of  joy  is  dangerous  only  on  the  first 
emotion,  and  that  Leo  survived  this  int^jlligence  eight  flays.* 
It  seems  therefore  not  unlikely  that  this  story  was  fabricated 
merely  as  a  pi-etext  to  conceal  the  real  cause  of  his  death;  and 
that  the  slight  indisposition,  and  tempoi-aiy  seclusion  of  the 
pontiff,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  some  of  his  enemies  to 
gratify  their  resentment,  or  promote  their  own  ambitious 
views,  by  his  destruction.  ISome  circumstances  are  related 
which  gave  additional  credibility  to  this  supposition.  Before 
the  body  of  the  pope  was  interred,  Pai-is  de  Grassis,  perceiv- 
ing it  to  be  much  iuflaterl,  inquired  from  the  consistory 
whether  they  would  Imvc  it  opened  and  examined,  to  which 
they  assentetl.  On  performing  tliis  operation,  the  mcdJcal 
attenchuits  reported  that  he  had  certainly  died  by  poison.  To 
this  it  is  added,  t]jnt  during  his  illness  the  pope  had  frequent!/ 
complained  of  an  internal  burning,  wliich  was  attributed  to  the 
same  cause,  "  whence,"  bava  Puris  dc  Grassis,  "  it  is  certain 
that  tlie  i>opc  was  poisoned."  lu  confii-malion  of  this  optoion, 
a  singular  incident  is  also  recorded  by  the  same  officer,  who 
relates  in  his  diary,  that  a  few  dayrt  before  the  indisposition 
of  the  pontitf,  a  jierson,  unknown  and  disguised,  called  upon 
one  of  the  monks  in  the  rnonustery  of  S.  Jerom,  and  refiuested 
hiui  to  inform  the  pu]ic,  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  by 

*  M.  de  Br«qtiiguy.  Rp.  Notices  ties  MSS,  ilii  Soi,  n.  50U. 
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le  of  his  eonfidentiiil  servants  to  poison  him;  not  in  his  food 
lat  by  his  linen.  The  iHar,  not  choosin-;  to  convey  this  in- 
igencc  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  MalUana,  rommuni- 
ited  it  to  the  djfttiiry,  who  immediately  acquninted  the  pope 
ith  it.  The  friar  was  sent  for  to  the  viUa,  and  having  there 
infirmed  in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  what  lie  Imd  before 
ilated,  Leo  with  gt0&t  emotion  obser\'ed,  "  tKat  if  it  was  the 
ill  of  God  that  he  should  liie,  he  should  submit  to  it;  but 
lat  he  should  use  all  the  precaution  in  his  power."  "We  are 
ther  informed,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  fell 
!ck,  and  that  with  his  last  words  he  declared  that  he  had 
:en  murdered,  and  could  not  long  survive. 
The  coa'^te.rnation  and  grief  of  the  populace  on  the  death 
the  pontiff  were  unbounded.  On  its  being  rumoured  that 
e  died  by  poison,  they,  in  the  first  emotions  of  their  fury, 
seized  upon  Bemabo  Male^ipinu,  one  of  the  pope's  cup-hearers, 
who  had  excited  their  suspicions  by  attempting  to  leave  the 
city  at  this  critical  juncture*  on  the  pretext  of  hunting,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  cattle  of  S.  Angelo.  On  his  examination, 
it  was  alleged  against  him,  that  the  day  befoni  the  i>op6 
become  indisposed,  he  had  received  from  Malespina  a  cup  of 
wine,  and  after  having  drimk.  it,  had  asked  in  gi-eat  anger 
hat  he  meant  by  giving  him  so  disagreeable  and  bitter  a 
ition.  No  sufficient  proofs  appearing  of  his  guilt,  he  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  liberated;  and  the  cardinal  legate 
de'  Medici  arriving  at  the  city,  prohibited  any  further  exam- 
ination on  the  subject.'-  lie  coidd  not,  however,  prevent  the 
surmises  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  cyujectured  that  Fran- 
cis} I.  had  been  the  instigator  of  the  crime,  a  suspicion  wholly 
inconsistent  witli  the  ingenuous  and  open  charactci-  of  that 
monarch.  It  has  since  been  suggested  that  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  whose  dominions  were  so  immediately  endangered 
by  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  pontitf,  or  the  exiled  duke  of 
XTrbino,  might  have  I'csortfd  to  tliese  insidious  means  of 
revenge;*  but  of  these  individuals,  the  weightier  suspicion 
would  fall  on  the  latter,  who,  by  his  assassination  of  the  car- 
dinal of  Pavia,  had  given  a  decisive  proof  that  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  resentment  he  knew  no  bounds;  and  who  had,  by 
complaint.')  and  representations  to  the  sacred  college,  suc- 
ieded  in  exciting  a  considerable  enmity  against  the  pontiffi 
en  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Roman  court. 

■   Fdirou.  Vita  Lcod.  X.  ;i3I). 
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The  obsequies  of  the  pope  were  performed  in  the  VaticiB, 
withoat  any  extraonlinary  pump,"  the  avowed  reason  of 
which  wa=i  the  imjwverished  state  of  the  Roman  treasury, 
exhausted,  as  it  was  alleged,  by  his  profuse  liberality,  and  by 
the  wars  in  whici*  he  had  been  engaged.  Tlie  recent  sue- 
oesees  with  which  Iiis  eflbrts  had  been  crowned  mijrht,  how- 
ever, hove  supplitd  both  the  motives  and  the  resources  for  a 
more  splendid  funeral,  if  other  circuuistances,  arising  from 
the  ])eculiur  and  suspicious  manner  of  his  death,  had  not 
rendered  it  improper  or  inexpedient.  His  funeral  pancfunc 
was  proauuiiced  by  his  cbamberhun,  Antonio  da  SpcUot  in  a 
rude  and  illiterate  manner,  liighly  unworthy  of  the  sulijecl; 
for  which  reason  his  oration  htis  not  been  preserved;'*  bat  in 
the  academy  dtHa  Saptenza  at  Rome,  a  discourse  is  annually 
pronounced  in  praise  of  Leo  X,  Many  of  these  have  been 
printed,  and  ai*e  occasionally  met  with  in  rare  collections." 
For  sex'pral  years  no  monument  distinguished  the  place  uf  his 
sepulture;  but  after  the  death  of  Clement  VII.  the  cardinal 
IppoHto  dc*  Medici,  having  removed  }us  remains  from  the 
Vatican  to  the  chapel  of  S.  Maria  ad  3/itierv€tm,  employed 
the  eminent  sculptor,  Alfonso  Lombard!,  to  erect  suit^le 
memorials  to  the  memory  of  the  two  pontiffs,  to  whom  he 
stood  so  nearly  relate<l.  Lombardi  accordingly  formed  the 
models,  after  eketches  furnished  by  Micheiognolo,  and  repaired 
to  Carrai-a  to  pi>x*ure  the  marble  requisite  for  the  purpose; 
but,  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  was  deprived 
of  this  favourable  opportunity  of  displayinj^  his  talents;  and 
through  the  influence  o£  Lucrezia  Salviati,  the  sister  of  Leo  X., 
the  erection  of  the  monument  of  that  pontift'  was  intrusted 
to  Baccio  BandinelU,  who  had  made  a  model  of  it  during  the 
life  of  Clement  VIL,  (uid  who  completed  it  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  ad  Miner  ram,  wliere  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
choir  behind  the  great  altar,  and  near  to  it  is  that  of  Clement 
VII.'*  The  statue  of  Leo  is  the  work  of  KafTaello  da  Monte 
Lupo,  and  that  of  Clement  Vn.  is  by  the  hand  of  Giovanni 
Bigic*  Another  monument  to  Leo  X.  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  church  of  S,  Pictro  in  Vaticatto^^  under  an 
arch  near  the  famous  sculpture  of  a  charity  by  Michelagnolo, 
where,  however,  it  is  now  no  longer  to  be  found.'^ 


*  Titi,  Nuovo  Bludio  ili  Pitlnrru  &0.  '.^O. 
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Tereity  of  opinion  resiweiing  the  Pliarncler  of  Leo  X. — Causes  of  sueh 
iliversity — From  liin  Family  ronnexioiiB — From  poHliciil  eiimities — From 
his  conduct  tm  head  of  the  churcU-^Inixuiry  into  bii*  renl  ithurArlcr — 
Hit  persoQ  aqJ  natmeTA — lUs  iiiteUeotuol  eiidonuents — His  political 
conduct — Hifl  eccleniitsttotl  clmratrer — His  i4ti|ipO!ted  neglfct  of  sorred 
litomture — Cbnrge<)  of  prDfligncy  and  irreligion^— Aspersions  on  liis  ujoral 
cUwmcler — Hi«  relsxwioiw  and  oninsementit — Euootimgement  of  letteni 
uid  uta — How  fiu-  lie  was  rivtlled  in  this  nfi[>ei-l  \>j  tLe  otlitr  princes  of 
his  time — Conclusion. 


Ahonu  all  the  individuals  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  who  by 
the  circurastHHces  of  their  lives,  by  their  virtues,  or  by  their 
talents,  liave  attracted  the  nttention  of  mankind,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  one  whose  character  ha.'^  stood  in  so  doubtful  a 
light  as  that  of  Ixrf"  X,  Fram  the  time  of  his  pontificate  to 
the  present  day,  tlie  applauses  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  him 
by  some,  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  accusations  and 
reproaches  of  others,  and  numei-ous  causes  have  concurred  in 
giving  rise  to  erroneous  opinions  and  Wolcnt  prejudices 
respecting  him,  into  which  it  may  now  be  necessaiy,  or, 
at  least,  excusable,  to  institute  a  dispassionate  inquiry. 

That  distinguished  excellence,  or  even  superior  rank  and 
elevation,  Ls  as  certainly  attended  by  envy  and  detraction,  aa 
the  substance  is  followed  by  the  shadow,  lias  been  the  stand- 
ing remark  of  all  ages;  but,  independently  of  this  common 
ground  uf  attack,  Leo  X.  was,  from  various  circumstance8» 
the  peculiar  object  of  censure  and  of  abuse.  This  liability  to 
misrepresentation  commenced  with  his  birth,  which  occurred 
in  the  boeom  of  a  city  at  all  times  agitated  by  internal  com- 
motions, and  where  the  pre-eminent  station  wliich  hit!  family 
had  long  <:»ccupied,  rendered  its  members  obnoxious  to  the 
attacks  and  reproaches  of  their  i>o!itical  opponents.  Hence 
aljuoat  all  contemporary  liistoriaus  may  be  considered  as  parti- 
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&anB}  either  warmly  attached  or  decidedly  adverse  to  him ;  a 
circunistoDce  highly  unfavourable  to  the  impartiality  of  lu&- 
toricul  ti-uth,  and  which  has  tinged  the  cuiTent  of  information 
at  It*  very  source,  with  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  nurnitor. 
Isor  did  tliese  prejudices  cease  with  the  death  of  Lef>X.  Tlie 
exalted  niuk  which  his  family  afterwards  acquired  by  its  near 
connexion  witli  the  royal  hoiiae  of  France,  and  the  importsnt 
pai'twluch  some  of  its  raeiwbers  acted  in  thcaflii,ii-sofKuro|)fc, 
are  ci re lun stances  which,  whilst  they  recalled  the  ancestors 
and  relations  of  the  Medici  to  mon^  particular  notice,  gave 
occasion  to  the  warmest  sentiments  of  conimeudatiou  and  of 
flattery  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  most  unbounded  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  and  of  execration  on  the  other.' 

Another  source  of  the-  great  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
tlii»  |)ontiir,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  high  office  which  he  filled,  tuid 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the  political 
concerns  of  the  times.  As  many  of  the  Italian  potentate's 
during  the  war»  which  desolated  Italy,  attached  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  foreign  powers,  in  like  manner,  several  of  the 
Italian  historians  have  espoused  in  their  writings  the  interests 
of  other  uutiou?,  and  have  hence  been  led  to  regard  the  con- 
duct of  Leo  X.  with  an  uuluvourable  eye,  as  the  result  ot  an 
nmhilious  and  restless  disposition.  This  indifference  to  the 
independence  and  common  cause  of  Italy  is  observable  even 
in  tlie  greatest  of  tho  Italian  historians,  and  has  led  Guie- 
ciai'diiii  liimattlf  unjustly  to  depreciate,  rather  than  duly  to 
estuuate  tlie  merits  of  tho  pontiff.  The  same  dereliction  of 
national  and  patriotic  spirit  is  yet  more  apparent  in  Munitoti, 
wlio  lias  lm[UL'ntly  written  with  too  evident  a  partiality  to 
the  cause  of  die  French  monarehs;  a  pai'tiality  which  is  per- 
hai>5  to  he  accounted  lor  trom  the  close  alliance  which  sub- 
sUted  between  them  and  the  ancestors  of  his  great  patrons, 
the  family  of  Este.  It  may  further  be  observed  that  Leo 
frequently  exerted  his  authority,  and  even  employed  his  arms 
against  the  inferior  potentates  of  Italy,  some  of  whom  severely 
felt  tLi.'  weight  of  his  res4'ntment;  and  that  these  princes  have 
also  had  tlieir  annalists  and  pancgjTists,  who  have  not  scrupled, 
on  many  occasions,  to  socrifice  the  reputation  of  the  pontiff  to 
that  of  their  patrons.  To  these  may  be  added  various  other 
causes  of  offence,  as  well  of  a  public  as  of  a  private  nature, 
unavoidably  given  hy  the  pontiff  ia  the  course  of  Ids  poutili- 


ate,  and  wliich  affoi'ded  a  plausible  opportuuity  to  those 
rhom  he  hnd  otFended  of  vilifying  his  character  and  loading 
lis  memory  with  calumny  and  abuse.'' 
But  the  moal  fruitful  cause  of  animosity  against  Leo  X.  in 
I  be  found  in  tho  violence  of  religious  zeal  and  sectaiian 
Btrcd.  That  he  was  tlie  chief  of  the  Roman  church  has 
lone  frequently  been  thought  a  sufticient  reason  for  attacking 
bim  with  the  most  ilUberal  invectives.  To  aspersions  of  this 
"nature  he  was  more  particularly  exposed  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  part  which  he  was 
obliged  to  act  in  op[K}sing  the  progre-^s  of  tlie  Reformation.  In 
this  kind  of  warfare  Luther  was  himself  a  thorough  proficient; 
nor  have  his  disciples  and  advocates  shown  any  want  of  ability 
in  following  his  example.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  it  for  the 
character  of  Leo,  that  whilst,  by   the   measures  which  he 

I^opted  against  the  reformers,  he  drew  down  u^ron  himself 
liieir  most  unlimited  abuse,  he  has  not  always  had  the  good 
nrtune  to  escape  the  severe  censure  of  the  adherents  of  the 
flemish  church;  many  of  whom  have  accused  him  of  a  criminal 
lenity  in  neglecting  to  suppress  the  new  opinions  by  more 
etficacious  measures,  mid  of  attending  to  liis  own  aggrandize- 
ment or  gratiii cation,  whilst  the  church  of  Christ  was  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  that  aid  which  it  was  in  Ids  power  alone  to 
afford.* 

Tlie  difficulties  which  arise  from  these  various  representa- 
tions respecting  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  instead  of  deterring 
UB  from  further  inquiry,  render  it  a  still  greater  object  of 
Bpeculation  and  curiosity.    What,  then,  we  may  ask,  were  his 
personal  and  intellectual  accomplishments?     Was  he  a  man 
of  talent?,  or  a  mere  favourite  of  fortune?     Will  his  public 
and  private  conduct  stand  the  test  of  an  impai'tial  examina- 
tion?    In  what  degree  is  the  world  indebted  to  him  for  the 
^^xtraordinaiy  proficiency  in  literature  and  the  arts,  wliich 
^■ook   place  during  his   pontificate?    Such  are  some  of  the 
^^uestions  which  naturally  arise,  and  to  which  it  is  now  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  reply. 

That  the  hand  of  nature  Las  impressed  on  the  external 
form  and  features,  indications  of  the  mind  by  which  they  are 
animated,  is  an  opinion  that  has  of  late  received  considerable 
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eopport,  and  which,  under  certain  reetrictions,  may  be  ad* 
mitted  to  be  well  founded.  From  the  accounts  which  haTe 
been  transmitted  tu  us  of  Uie  conntenance  and  pej-son  of 
Loo  X.,  and  from  the  authentic  portraita  of  him  which  yet 
remain,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  general  appearance 
bespoke  an  uncommon  character:  and  the  akilful  physiogno- 
mist might  yet,  perhaps,  delight  to  trace,  in  the  exqni- 
site  picture  of  him  by  Kaffaello,  the  expressions  of  tfaoii« 
propensities,  qualities,  and  talents,  by  which  he  rva&  more 
peculiarly  di^tingui^^hed.  In  stature  he  way  uiucit  above  the 
common  standard.  His  person  was  well  formed ;  his  habit 
rather  full  than  corpulent;*  but  hia  limbs,  although  clcgandy 
shaped,  appeared  somewhat  too  slender  in  proportion  to  lua 
body.  Although  the  size  of  his  he.ad,  and  the  amplitude  of 
his  features,  appronclied  to  an  extreme,  yet  they  exhibited  I 
certain  degree  of  dignity  which  commanded  n-spect.  YGa 
complexion  was  florid;  his  eyes  were  large,  roun*J^  and  prO" 
mincnt,  even  to  a  defect;  insomuch,  that  he  could  not  disnern 
distant  objects  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  by  the  assistance  of 
which,  it  was  observed,  tliot  in  hunting  and  couutry  sports, 
to  which  he  was  much  addicted,  he  saw  to  a  greater  diRtanee 
than  any  of  his  attendants.*  lli:?  hands  were  |ieculiar]y  white 
and  well  formed,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  decorating 
them  witli  gems,  llis  voice  was  remarkable  for  softness  and 
flexibility,  which  enabled  liim  to  expresa  his  feelings  wilh 
great  effect.  On  serious  and  important  occasions,  no  one  spoke 
with  more  gravity;  on  common  concerns,  with  more  fucili^; 
on  jocular  subjects,  with  more  hilarity.  From  his  early  years 
he  di.S]ilayed  a  cx)ncihating  urbanity  of  manner,  which  seemed 
perfectly  natural  to  him.  but  which  was  probably  not  leas  the 
effect  of  education  than  of  disposition;  no  pains  having  been 
spared  in  impressing  on  his  mind  tlie  great  advantage  of  those 
manners  and  accomplishmeuts  which  s<jften  animosity  and  at* 
tract  esteem.  On  his  first  arrival  at  Rome,  he  soon  obtained 
tlie  favourable  opinion  of  his  fellow  cardinals  by  his  uncom- 
mon mildness,  good  temper,  and  affability,  which  led  him  to 
resist  no  one  with  violence,  but  rather  to  give  way  when  op- 
posed with  any  great  degree  of  earnestness.  With  the  old  he 
could  be  serious,  with  the  young,  jocose;  his  viators  be  enter- 
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ined  with  great  attention  and  kindness,  frequently  taking 
hem  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  in  affectionate  terms, 
d  on  Eiomc  occnftions  embracing  them,  as  the  manners  of  the 
mes  allowed.  Hence  all  who  knew  him  agreed  that  he  pos- 
ised  the  best  possible  dispositions,  and  believed  themselves  to 
the  objects  of  his  porticulBr  friendship  niid  regard;  an 
opinion  which,  on  lus  part,  he  endeavoured  to  promote,  not 
only  by  the  mo^t  sedulous  and  unremitting  iittention,  but  by 
uent  acts  of  generosity.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  lo 
8  nniform  perseverance  in  this  conduct  he  was  chietiy  in- 
debted for  the  high  dignity  wliich  he  attained  so  early  in  life.'* 
In  his  intellectual  endowments,  Leo  X.  ^ood  much  above 
the  common  level  of  mankind.  If  he  api>ears  not  to  have 
been  gifted  with  those  creative  powers  which  are  properly 
characterized  by  the  name  of  genius,  he  may  justly  be  said  to 
luve  di.splayed  the  highest  species  of  talent,  and,  in  general, 
have  regarded  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  aitj  the  objects 
'vhich  presented  themselves  to  his  notice,  with  a  comprehen- 
sive and  discriminating  eye.  His  abilities  h&ve,  inde^,  been 
nniformiy  admitted,  even  by  those  who  have,  in  other  respects, 
been  sparing  in  his  praise.^  That  he  was  not  affected  by  the 
superstitious  notions  so  prevalent  in  his  own  times,  is  itself  a 
proof  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  mind.**  'ITie  memory  of  Leo 
was  remarkable;  and  as  he  read  with  great  patience  and  per- 
eeverance,  frequently  interrupting  and  prolonging  his  meals 
by  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  this  employment,  so  he 
obtained  a  very  extensive  ncquaintaace  with  the  historical 
events  of  former  times.  In  the  regulation  of  his  diet  he 
adhered  to  the  strictest  rules  of  tem|>erance,  even  beyond  the 
usual  restraints  of  the  church.'  Although  not,  perlmps,  per- 
fectly accomplished  as  a  scholar,  yet  he  was  well  versed  in 
the  Latin  language,  which  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  with 
elegance  and  facility,  and  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Greek.  Nor  ought  it  greatly  to  diminish  our  opinion  of  him 
this  respect,  that  Bembo  has  thonght  proper  to  detract 
his  reputation  for  learning,  when  we  consider  that  this 
generous  insinuation  was  intended  merely  to  flatter  the 
igning  pontiff,  Paul  HI.,  at  the  expense  of  hia  more  illus- 
trious predecessor.*  By  Jovius  we  are  informed  tlmt  he 
wrote  verses  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin.  The  former  have, 
in  all  probahilityj  perished.     Of  the  latter,  a  single  specimen 
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only  IB  knowD*  which  has  already  beea   submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  readur.^ 

In  his  political  character,  the  great  ol:>jects  which  Leo 
appears  to  have  generally  purttued  sufliciently  evince  the 
capacioU9ne-sa  of  his  mind,  and  the  jnst  sense  which  he 
entertained  of  the  important  atatioii  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  pacification  of  Europ*;,  the  balancing  of  its 
opposing  interci«t6  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  itii  tran- 
quilUty,  the  liberation  of  the  states  of  Italy  i'rora  their 
dependence  on  foreign  powers,  the  recovery  of  the  andeat 
possessions  of  the  churcli,  and  the  repressing  and  humbling 
the  [wwer  of  the  Turks,  were  »oine  of  those  great  purposes 
which  he  appear*  never  to  have  abandoned.  On  his  elevation 
to  the  pupal  throne,  he  found  the  whole  extent  of  Italy 
oppressed  or  threatened  by  forei{ju  powei*4j,  and  torn  by  in- 
ternal comjuutions.  The  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  the  French  were  preparuig  for  the 
attack  of  Milan;  and  tlie  states  of  Italy,  in  aiding  or  opposing 
the  cause  of  these  powerful  intrudei-s,  were  at  constant  war 
with  each  other.  TIiu  tirst  and  most  earnest  desire  of  the 
pontiff  was  to  free  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  fram  its  foreign 
invaders;  an  object  not  only  excusable,  but  in  the  hif^hest 
degree  commendable.  Whilst  the  extremities  oi"  that  country 
were  occupied  by  two  powerful  and  ambitious  monarchs,  the 
one  of  them  always  Jealous  of  tiie  other,  its  interior  could 
only  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and  be  subjected  to  con- 
tinual exactions  and  depredations.  The  preponderating  power 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  aovereigas  might  prove 
iatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  whole  country;  aad  at  nil  events, 
the  negotiations  and  intrigues  to  wliich  they  both  had  re- 
coinrse,  for  supporting  their  respective  interests  among  the 
inferior  states  uccasioiicd  un  agitation  and  ferment  wliich 
kept  it  in  continual  alarm.  lu  this  situation,  the  accomplisih- 
raent  of  the  ends  which  the  pontitl"  had  proposed  to  himself 
wsB  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could  reasonably  hope  to 
establish  the  public  tranquillity;  and  if  this  be  kept  in  view, 
it  will  enable  us  to  explain,  although  it  may  not  always  ex- 
cuse, many  jiarts  of  Ins  conduct,  which  may  otherwise  appear 
weak,  contradictory,  or  unintelhgible.  To  oppose  himself  uy 
such  adversaries  by  open  arms  was  impossible;  nor,  whiUt 
the  same  causes  of  dissension  remained,  -was  there  the  most 
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EUetant  prospect  of  forming  an  effective  imion  among  tlie 
Italian  states;  sevei-al  of  whicli  had,  by  a  weak  and  unfortu- 
nate policy,  entered  into  close   alliances  with  the  invaders. 
'Nothing,  therefore,  remuined  for  the  pontiff,  but  to  turn  the 
rength  of  these  powcri'ul  rivals  against  eacli  other,  and  to 
ake  advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  their  dissensions 
^might  afford  him,  of  liberating  his  country  from  them  both. 
Hence  it  was  his  great  object  to  secure,  by  incessant  negotia- 
tions and  constant  assurances,  the  favour  and  good  opinion 
of  the  French  and  Sfiauish  monarch^;  to  be  a  party  to  idl 
their  Iransnutiuus,  and  to  enter  into  all  tht-ir  designs,  go  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  kind  of  equilibrium  be- 
Aveen  them,   and   to  give  the  preponderance  on  important 
ccasions,  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  aa  might 
best  suit  his  own  views.     Tliis  policy  was,  however,  at  some 
times  combine-d  with  more  upeu  efforts;  and  the  iiiefficacy  of 
the  papal  m'ms  was  suppliwl  by  powerful  bodies  of  Swiss 
^^oaercenaries,  which  the  jwpe  retained  in  his  service  by  liberal 
^^ntipends,  and    by  whose   assistance   he    twice   expelled  the 
^Bprench  from  Italy.     Although  frequently  counteracted  and 
^Hdefeated  in  his  jrrojects,  by  the  superior  strength  and  re- 
^"-Bource^  of  his  adversaries,  yet  he  never  apl^ear8,  thi-uughout 
Ilia  whole  pontificate,  to  have  deviated  fnnii  the   purpoeea 
vrhich   he   had  originally  in   view,     ilis   exertions   had   at 
length  opened  to  him  the  fairest  prospects  of  success;  and  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  if  an  untimely  death  had  not  ter- 
minated  his  efforts,  he  wouUl  finally  have  accomplished  his 
great  undertaking.     That   he    had    intJ*nded   to   retain    the 
command  of  the  Mi1ane.sp,  or  to  vest  the  supreme  authority 
of  that  state  in  the  cardinHl  Giulio  ile'  Jledici,  may  be  re- 
^^^arde<i  as  certain;*  and  the  union  of  th(.-se  territories  with 
^Btlioseof  Tuscany  and  of  Uome,  together  with  the  continued 
^Kaid  of  his  Swiss  allies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  then  almost  neglected  by  its  young  sove- 
reign, with  the  fairest  probability  of  success.     In  examining 
the  public  conduct  of  Leo  X,  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found  to 
display  a  consistency  not  to  be  discovered  by  considering  it 
separate  pai'ts,  or  on  detached  occasions.     I  lis  insincerity 
his  treaties  with  Francis  I.,  although  not  justified,  was 
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occasioned  hy  this  iinalteralde  adherence  to  Uia  prinritivft 
design!^;  and  the  avidity  of  that  moimrch  in  depriving  the 
pontiff  uf  the  dii^tricts  ot' Parma  and  l*iacenza  coolirmed  him 
in  his  resolution  to  seize  the  first  opportunitiea  of  carrying 
those  designs  into  effect.  The  French  monarch  should  h&v^ 
known,  that  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  it  is  not  alws^'is 
expedient  to  grasp  at  every  possible  advantage,  or  to  subject 
a  humiliated  adverf>ary  to  intolerable  or  irkiiomc  terms;  and 
that  as  morality  and  good  faith  .should  enforce  the  execulioa, 
HO  Justice  and  moderation  should  be  the  basis  of  puUic 
engagements. 

Nor  was  Leo  less  uniform  and  consistent  in  his  endeavours 
to  allay  the  disscnBions  among  the  Chrii^tian  powei'9,  n*ith 
tiie  view  of  inducing  them  to  unite  their  arms  againt»t  tlte 
Turks ;  a  course  oF  conduct  which  has  given  occasion  to 
charge  him  with  extravagant  and  romantic  views;  but  which 
cannot  be  fairly  judged  of  without  considering  the  state  of 
the  times,  and  recollecting  that  those  powerful  barbariaos 
had  then  recently  established  themselves  in  Europe,  had 
overturne^l  in  Kgypt  the  empire  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
made  several  attempts  against  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  one  of 
which  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  city  of  Otranto. 
That  the  [K>ntifl'  was  defeated  in  his  purpose,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  wont  of  exertion  on  his  part,  but  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Christian  stales,  which  were  yet  more  fear- 
ful of  each  other  than  they  were  of  the  Turks.  In  aiming  at 
great  object*,  it  often,  however,  happens,  that  although  the 
attempt  be  not  wholly  successful,  some  benefit  Is  derived 
from  it  which  is  amply  worth  the  labour;  and  if^  in  this  in- 
stance, the  iwniiff  could  not  inspire  the  rulers  of  Christentloa) 
with  his  own  feeJings,  and  actuate  them  with  go(jtl-will 
towards  each  other,  and  with  animosity  only  towards  their 
common  enemy,  he  yet  succeeded  so  far  ns,  in  all  probability, 
to  deter  the  Turks  fi-om  turning  their  arms  against  the 
western  nations;  sn  that  during  his  pontificate  the  Christian 
world  enjoyed  a  reapite  from  commotion,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  times  which  preceded  and  thofe  wliicb 
foliowed,  may  be  considered  as  a  season  of  tranquillity  atid 
of  happiness.  If  amidst  those  splendid  and  commendable 
purposes,  he  occasionally  displayed  the  narrow  politics  of  a 
churchniim,  or  the  weaker  prejudices   of  family  partiality, 


may  perhaps  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  the  errors  of 
own  disiKJsition  and  judgment,  as  to  the  example  of  his 
iredecessors,  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  which  he  could  not 
wholly  surmount;  or  to  that  mistaken  sense  of  duty  which 
has  too  often  led  those  in  power  to  oonsider  all  measures  as 
biwful,  or  as  excusable,  which  are  supposed  to  be  advantage- 
ous to  those  whom  they  govern,  or  conducive  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  those  who,  from  the  ties  of  nature,  look  up  to 
them  for  patronage  and  for  power. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  the  conduct 
of  Leo  X.,  as  a  temporal  prince,  can  either  be  justified  or  ex- 
tenuated. If  a  sovereign  expects  to  meet  with  fidelity  in 
his  allies  or  obedience  in  his  subjects,  he  ought  to  consider 
his  own  engagements  as  sacred,  and  his  promises  as  inviolable. 
In  condescending  to  make  use  of  treachery  against  his  adver- 
saries, ho  sets  an  example  which  shakes  the  foundations  of  his 
own  authority,  and  endangei-s  his  own  safety;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  the  untimely  death  of  tJie  pontilf  was 
the  eonscqiiciioe  of  an  act  of  revenge.  The  same  misconduct 
which  probably  sliortened  his  days,  1ms  also  been  injurious  to 
liis  faracj '"  and  the  certainty,  that  he  on  many  occasions 
i*esorted  to  indirect  and  treacherous  means  to  circumvent  or 
destroy  his  adversai-ies,  has  canned  hitn  to  be  accused  of  crimes 
which  are  not  only  unsupported  by  any  positive  evidence,  but 
are  in  the  highest  degree  improbable."  Ho  has,  liowever, 
sufficient  to  answer  for  in  this  respect,  without  being  charged 
with  conjectural  oftences.'-*     Lender  the  plea  of  freeing  the 

rritory  of  the  chiii-ch  from  the  dominion  of  its  usurpers,  he 
me  an  a-^uriter  himself  ;  and  on  the  pretext  of  puni.^lung 
the  guilt  of  others,  was  himself  guilty  of  great  atrocities.  If 
the  example  of  the  crimes  of  one  could  justiiy  those  of 
another,  tlie  world  would  soon  become  ouly  a  great  theaUc  of 
ireachery,  of  rapine,  and  of  blood;  and  the  human  race  wonld 
excel  the  brute  creation  only  in  the  superior  talents  displayed 
in  promoting  their  mutual  dej^truction. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Christian  church,  Leo  X.  has  been  treated  with  great  free- 

ra  and  severitj*.  Even  the  union  of  the  temporal  and 
iiptritual  power  iu  the  same  person,  has  been  represented  as 
ti>tally  destructive  of  the  true  spiiit  of  religion,  and  as  pl^^- 
(luctivc  of  an  extreme  corruption  of  morals.     "The  eccle- 
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siastica]  character,"  says  a  lively  writer,  "ought  to  Itave  tlte 
aancndancy,  and  the  temporal  dignity  should  be  conadcnd 
only  as  the  accessary ;  but  the  former  is  almost  always  ftb- 
fiorbed  in  the  latter.  To  unite  them  togetlier  is  to  join  a 
living  body  to  a  dead  carcase  ;  a  miserable  connexion  :  in 
which  the  dead  serves  only  to  corrupt  the  livinp,  without 
deriving  i'rom  it  any  vital  influence."  •  The  Lutheran  ^mtcr* 
have  indeed  considered  this  union  of  :5piritual  nnd  temporal 
autliority  as  an  une<iuivocal  sign  of  Antichrist; -j-  yet  it  may 
be  observed,  that  even  after  the  Reformation,  the  newssityof 
a  supreme  head  in  mattei'S  of  religion,  was  soon  acknow- 
ledged; and  as  tlus  wa^  ton  important  a  trust  to  bo  eonfidod 
to  a  separate  authority,  it  has  in  most  protestant  countries 
been  united  to  the  ehitff  temporal  power,  and  hua  thus  formed 
that  union  of  church  and  state,  which  is  considered  as  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  security  of  both.  Hence,  if  we 
avoid  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  tenets,  we  shall  tind,  that  all 
ecclesiastical  establishments  necessarily  approximate  towards 
each  other  ;  and  that  the  c)uef  difference  to  an  individual  ia> 
mei'ely,  whether  he  may  choosu  to  take  bis  religious  opinions 
on  the  authority  of  a  pope,  or  of  a  monarch,  Irom  a  consis- 
tory, or  a  convocation,  from  Luther,  from  Calvin,  from 
Henry  VTII.,  or  from  Leo  X. 

But  dismii^sing  these  general  obgcotions,  vphich  at  all  events 
apply  rather  to  the  oiBce  than  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
pope,  we  may  still  admit,  that  an  evident  distinction  eubsiata 
behveen  a  great  prince  and  a  great  pontitli  and  that  l.eo, 
however  he  might  possess  tiic  accomplishments  of  the  one, 
may  have  been  defective  in  those  of  the  other.  Tlmt  this 
wa»  in  fact  tlie  case,  is  expressly  a^'^^erted,  or  tacitly  admitted, 
by  writei's  in  other  respects  of  very  different  opinions.  **  LeoX, 
displayed,"  says  Fra  Paolo,  *•  a  singulai*  proficiency  in  polite 
literature,  wonderful  humanity,  benevolence,  and  mildncas  ; 
the  greatest  liberality,  and  an  extreme  inclination  to  fa\'our 
excellent  and  learned  men  ;  insomuch,  that  for  a  long  coui^AC 
of  years,  no  one  had  sal  on  the  pontifical  throne  tlmt  could  in 
any  degree  be  compared  to  him.  He  would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  perfect  jioniiff,  if  to  these  accomplishments  he  had 
united  some  knowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and  a  gi*eater 
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nclinotion  to  piet}-,  to  neither  of  whicJi  lie  appeared  to  pny 
jiy  j^reat  attention."  *  These  uiiiumdvpi-sions  of  Fra  Puolo 
l.rc  thns  adverted  to  by  his  opponent,  Pallavicini,  who  ha» 
entered  very  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
liaracter  of  Leo  X.  "  It  has  been  asserted  by  I*aolo,"  sayc 
Jiis  writer,  "that  Leo  was  better  acqnainted  with  profana 
literature  than  with  that  called  saci'ed,  aiid  which  appertainn 
to  religion;  in  which  1  by  no  means  contradict  him.  Having; 
received  from  God  u  most  cajmcinus  mind  iiud  &  studious 
disposition,  imd  finding  himself,  whilst  yet  almost  in  Ids  in- 
fancy, placed  in  the  snpreme  senate  of  the  church,  Leo  wiw 
irantin^  in  his  duty,  by  ncglectinf^  to  cultivate  that  depart- 
ment of  literature  which  is  not  only  the  most  noble  bnt  was 
the  most  becoming  hia  station.  This  defect  was  more  appa- 
rent, wIiLMi,  being  constituted,  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  the 
president  mid  chief  of  the  C■h^i.'^tiftn  religion,  he  not  only  con- 
tinued to  devote  hitnsell'  to  the  curiosity  of  profane  studies* 
but  even  called  into  the  sanctuary  of  religion  itself  those  who 
were  better  acquainted  witli  the  iahles  of  Greece  and  the  de- 
lights of  poetiy  than  vntU  the  history  of  the  church  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  fathers."  •  »  **  ^or  will  I  affirm,"  says 
the  same  author,  '•  tlint  he  was  as  much  devoted  to  piety  as 
luR  Station  requiivd,  nor  undertake  to  commend  or  to  excuse 
nU  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  be<'aufle,  to  pass  over  that  whid* 
cxistfi  in  suspicion  rather  than  in  proof,  (as  scnndul  alwayEr 
delights  to  affix  her  spotf  on  the  biightest  cliaracters,  tliat  their 
deformity  may  be  the  more  apparent/)  it  is  certain  that  the 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  ehasf,  to  amusements,  und  to 
pompous  exhibitions,  although  it  might  in  iiart  be  attributetl 
to  the  manners  of  the  aj:e,  in  part  to  liis  ingh  rank,  and  in 
part  to  hi.H  own  nuturnl  dispcsitiou,  wu.>*  Jio  slight  iinperfectiott 
in  one  who  had  attained  that  eminence  among  mankind  whicU 
requires  the  utmost  dcgix'c  of  perfcction.f  15«t  whilst  the 
piu'tiann.s  of  the  reformers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adherent» 
of  the  Komon  church,  on  the  othej,  hare  thus  concurred  in 
depreciating  the  character  and  conduct  of  tlie  pontitJ*  they 
hare  been  guided  by  very  difterent  motives.  The  former, 
with  Luther  at  their  head,  have  accused  hiui  of  endeavourinjr, 
^by  the  most  rn^h  and  violent  mensiiureMf  to  enforce  thut  »\xh- 
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niflBKm  whivb  ou^fat  at  Imtst  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  cool 
And  tiimpet-atc  discassion;  whilst  the  latter  have  rcfffesentcd 
him  as  too  inditf*ercnt  to  the  prugress  of  the  new  opinioos, 
and  as  having  induJged  himself  in  his  own  pai^uhs  and 
flfnusemcnts  whiUt  he  ought  to  have  extirpated,  by  the  most 
effieadous  methods,  the  dangerous  heresy  which  at  length 
defied  his  utmost  exertions.  To  attempt  tlie  Tindicotion  of 
Leo  against  these  very  oppositevcharges  would  be  superfluous. 
In  their  cen:^ure  of  him,  the  zealous  of  both  parties  ore  agreed; 
but  to  the  more  mtxlerate  and  dispassionate  it  may  appear  to 
fee  some  justiKcation  of  liis  character  to  observe,  that  in  steer- 
ing through  these  tempestuous  timesj  he  waa  himself  g'enerallj 
inelined  to  adopt  a  middle  course;  and  that  if  he  did  not  eom- 
ply  with  the  proposal  of  the  reformers,  and  submit  the  qoes- 
tJona  between  Luther  and  himself  to  the  decision  of  ii  third 
party,  neither  did  he  adopt  tiiosc  violent  measures  to  whicli 
the  church  has  occasionally  resorted  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  d<Mrtrine8,  nnd  to  which  he  was  incited  by  some  of  the  per- 
secuting zealots  of  the  age.'*  To  countenance  the  doctrines 
of  tlm  refuruierd  wa,^  incompatible  witli  his  station  and  oSiee; 
to  have  suppressed  them  by  lire  and  aword,  would  jostlv 
have  Btigniatiwyl  liiin  ay  a  ferocious  bigot;  yet  either  of  these 
extremes  would  certainly  have  procured  him  from  one  party, 
at  least,  that  approbation  which  is  now  refused  to  him  by 
both. 

Nor  has  the  concurring  testimony  of  Pra  Paolo,  PallAvi^ 
cini»  and  other  poh-mioiU  writers,  been  uuiformly  assented  to 
as  a  .surticieiit  pi-oof  of  that  gro*w  neglect  of  sacred  literature 
imputed  to  Leo  X.'"*  Of  the  encouragement  afforded  by  him 
to  many  learned  ecclesiastics  who  devoted  tliemselvea  to  the 
study  ot'  the  sacred  writings,  several  instances  have  before 
been  given,  to  which,  if  necessary,  considenkblo  additiona 
might  yet  be  made.  On  this  subject  we  might  also  appeal 
with  great  conlidence  to  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  wlio  assures  us  thnt  '*  Leo  X.  diligently  sought  out 
those  men  who  had  signali^sed  themselvei'  in  any  department 
of  knowledge,  moral  or  natural,  humnn  or  divine;  and  parti- 
cularly in  that  chief  Rcience  which  is  cnllcil  Thettlng^ ;  that 
he  rcxvarded  them  with  honourable  stipends,  conformed  him- 
self in  his  conduct  to  their  suggestions,  and  treated  them 
with  tti«  same  kindness  and  affection  tliat  he  experienced 
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from  tbem  in  returo."  The  same  author  adds,  that  the  ntoat 
celebrated  philosophers  and  professors  of  the  civil  law  were 
also  invited  by  Leo  X.  from  oil  ports  of  Italy  and  France 
to  RoiDti;  "for  the  purpose,"  says  he,  "of  rendering  that 
city,  which  had  already  obtained  the  precedency  in  rdigion, 
in  dignitVi  and  in  upulenee,  not  lei>»  celebrated  as  the  scat  of 
eloquence^  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue.'** 

Uut  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  partiality  with 
which  fjeo  regaiHled  real  knowledge  and  useful  learning,  may 
be  found  in  the  particulat*  attention  shown  by  him,  on  all 
occasions  to  the  moderate,  the  cAudid,  and  truly  leai'ned 
Kru»mus.  Between  him  and  the  pontiff  an  epistolary  intei'- 
course  ctccasioually  subsisted,  which,  notwithstandinji;  the 
opinions  of  the  religious  zealots  of  opposing  sects,  who  have 
condemned  the  condescension  of  the  one  and  the  commen- 
datory style  of  the  other,  confers  equal  honour  on  l>oth. 
Bef<H'e  the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontifical  chair,  they  had 
met  together  at  Home.,  and  had  fonued  a  friendly  intimacy. 
When  the  character  of  Leo,  as  supreme  pontiff,  had  in  Eome 
degree  unfolded  itself,  and  he  appeared  as  the  paciiicatOT  of 
the  Christian  world  and  the  promoter  of  liberal  studi&s 
£rasmus  addres.4ed  to  him,  from  London,  a  long  and  congra- 
tulatory epistle,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  compendium 
■of  the  previous  life  and  conduct  of  the  pontiff.  Al'tcr  adveit- 
ing  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  prepared  the 
way  to  his  e.levation,  he  compares  the  pontiiicate  of  Leo  with 
that  of  Julias  U.,  and  expatiates  at  lai*ge  on  the  happy  effects 
of  his  mcAsnrcs,  when  contrasted  with  tlie  warlike  pursuits 
of  his  restless  predecessor.  lie  then  nlludes  to  the  recent 
humiliation  of  Louis  XJI.,  and  to  the  ascendancy  which  Leo 
bad  obtained  as  well  over  tliat  monarch  as  over  Ileury  VIII. 
Thence  he  takes  occasion  to  refer  to  the  earnest  efforts  then 
making  by  the  pontiff  for  tlie  union  of  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Turks;  without,  however,  approving  of 
violent  and  sanguinary  measure^  which  he  considers  as  in- 
consistent with  the  character  and  conduct  of  Christians,  who 
ought  to  set  an  exumple  of  benevolence,  forbearance,  and 
piety,  and  subdue  tlie  world  by  these  virtues  rather  than  by 
6re  and  sword.     Uut  the  chief  object  of  his  letter  is  to  re- 
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(juest  the  favour  of  the  pontiff  towards  u  new  and  corrected 
edition  of  the  works  of  S.  Jerom,  which  he  had  then  under- 
tflkcn  at  the  instance  of  'William  AVurham,  arclibtshop  of 
Canterbury,  and  which  was  soun  ulterwnrdit  published*  with 
u  dedication  to  that  inimtficent  prolate.*  To  this  address, 
Leo  returned  a  highly  satisfactory  reply,  in  which  he  reco- 
gnises his  former  acquaintance  with  Krusmus;  expresses  his 
mo^t  earne«it  wishes  that  the  Author  of  all  good,  by  whoso 
providence  he  hoa  himself  been  placed  in  so  elevated  a  statioo, 
may  unable  him  tu  adopt  the  mont  eOieacious  measures  for 
tite  restoration  of  true  virtue  and  piety  among  mankind;  and 
fl$»ures  Erasmus,  that  he  expects  witli  joyful  impatience  the 
volumes  of  S.  Jeroin  and  ctt'  the  New  Testaiueut,  wliich  he 
had  promised  to  transmit  to  hira.t  At  the  same  time,  he 
wrote  to  Henry  VIII.,  I'ecommending  Krasmus  to  him  in  the 
wannest  terms,'as  deserving  not  only  of  Ids  pecuniary  bounty, 
but  of  liis  particular  favour  and  regai-d.J  The  edition  of  the 
Kcw  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  corrections 
and  annotations  of  Erasmus,  made  its  appearance  soon  after- 
wa^d^  accompanied  by  a  dedication  to  Leo  X,  to  whom 
Erasmus  also  addressed  a  letter,  expressing  his  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  recommendation  of  him  to  Henry 
VIII.,  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  kindness  and  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  pontiff,  without  his  own  solicitation. §  At 
H  f?ubsequent  period,  when  this  eminent  scholar  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  being  secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
reformers,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  Leo  X.,  as  well  as 
to  some  of  the  cardinals  of  his  court,  vindicating,  in  a  rc-spcet- 
fnl,  but  manly  style,  the  moderation  of  his  own  ctmduct;  at 
the  ^alne  lime  lamenting  tlmt  the  advocated  of  the  cliurdi 
iuid  resortetl  to  violence  and  scun-ility  for  the  detence  of  their 
eauoe,  and  that  the  pope  had,  by  the  intemperance  of  others, 
been  prevented  from  attending  sufficiently  to  the  mild  and 
liberal  suggestions  of  his  own  dhtposition.jl  In  the  course  of 
lii.s  coiTespondeuce,  Erasmus  has  celebrated  Iho  pontiff  fof 
three  great  benefits  bestowed  upon  mankind^the  restoration 
of  Christian  piety,  the  revival  of  letters,  and  tlie  eiitablislitnent 
of  peace  thi-oughuut  Christendom.^     The  attention  paid  by 
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ZiCO  to  the  graver  studies  of  theology,  jurispnidcnce,  philo- 
sophy, and  medicine,  13  also  admitted  by  KraHiuus,  wlio 
solicits  the  pontiff  to  paLrouirje  the  study  of  languages  and 
elegant  lit(;ratnre,  meivly  that  tliey  may  be  of  use  hi  pro- 
moting the  know'led;!Xf;  of  tliose  more  important  subjects  to 
which  he  has  nlreaJy  referred." 

Were  we  to  phice  implicit  con6dcnce  in  the  opinions  of 
many  authors  who  have  lakon  occasion  lo  refer  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Leo  X.,  wQ  muat  unavoidably  suppose  him  to  have- 
becn  one  ol'  the  most  dissolute,  irfL*ti{;ioiiH,  profane,  and 
nnprinciple<l  of  mankind.  By  one  writer  we  are  told,  that 
Leo  led  a  life  little  suited  to  one  of  the  auceessors  of  the 
a[H>stlc&,  and  entirety  devoted  tu  volnptuou!iness;f  another 
Ims  not  scrupled  to  iu^^erl  the  name  of  this  p»ntift'  in  n  list 
which  he  has  formed  of  thL^  supposed  athclsta  of  tlie  time. J 
John  Bah',  in  liin  satirical  work,  entitled  T/ie  Pfif/fnnt  of 
Popes,  ill  which,  in  his  iuiimnsity  against  the  cliurch  of  Rome, 
he  professes  it  to  be  liis  intention  to  "  give  her  double  accord- 
in}^  to  lier  works,"  lias  informed  us,  that  when  Bembo  quoted 
to  Leo  X.,  on  some  occasion,  a  passage  tivm  one  of  the  e\'an- 

;elists,  the  pope  i-eplicd,  "  It  is  well  known  to  all  ages  how 
profitable  this  fable  of  Christ  has  been  to  us;"§'^  xx  story, 
wliich  it  has  justly  Ix^en  remarked,  has  been  repeated  by 
three  or  four  hundred  dilfei-ent  writers,  without  any  authority 
whatsoever  except  that  of  the  autlior  above  referi-ed.  to.H 
Another  anecdote  of  a  siiuilar  nature  is  found  in  a  Swiss 
writer;  who,  as  u  proof  of  the  impiety  and  atheism  of  tlie 
pontiflP,  relates,  that  he  directed  two  of  the  buffoons  whom  he 
admitted  to  his  table  to  take  upon  them  the  characters  of 
philosophers,  and  to  diseu&s  the  question  respecting  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  wlien,  atYer  having  heard  tlie  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  he  gave  his  decision  by  observing,  that 
*'Iie  who  had  maintained  the  affirmative  of  the  question,  had 
given  excellent  reasons  for  his  opinion,  but  that  the  arguments 
of  his  adversary  were  very  plausible."  This  story  rests  only  on 

ihe  authority  of  Luther,  who  on  sudi  an  occasion  can  scarce 


•  Krasni.  Ep.  xi.  Kp.  0.  +  Biiytc,  Dirt.  Art.  I^on.  X 
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be  admitted  as  a  sofBcient  evidence.*  We  are  told  by  anoUicr 
prote^taat  author,  th&t  at  the  t  im«  '*  wimn  Leo  was  thunderiBg 
out  his  anathemas  against  Liitlier.  he  wua  not  ashamed  to 
pnblish  a  hull  in  favour  of  the  profane  poems  of  Artosto; 
meuaciug  with  excoDununi cation  all  those  who  critkaaed 
them  or  deprived  tlw  author  of  his  emolument,** f  u  circum* 
Btance  which  has  been  adduced  by  innumerable  writ43rs,  and 
even  by  the  dispassionate  Bayle,'*  as  au  additional  proof  of 
the  impiety  of  the  pontiff  and  of  the  disgraceful  manner  in 
which  he  abated  his  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  in  answer 
to  this  it  may  be  sulficient  to  observe,  that  the  privilege  to 
Ariosto  was  jfranted  long  before  Luther  had  signalized  hima^ 
by  his  opposition  to  the  Romish  church,  and  that  such  privi* 
lege  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  usual  protection  granted 
to  aathors,  to  secure  to  them  the  profits  of  their  works.  That 
it  oontain^i  uny  denunciations  against  those  who  censure  the 
writings  of  Ariosto,  ib  an  assertion  wholly  groundless;  the 
clause  uf  e3t communication  extending  only  to  those  who  tihould 
surreptitiously  print  and  wll  the  work  witliout  the  consent  of 
the  author;'"  a  clause  which  is  foimd  in  all  licences  of  the 
same  nature,  frequently  much  more  strongly  expressod,  and 
which  was  intended  to  repress,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
papal  territories  tliose  literary  pirates  who  have  at  all  times 
fiince  the  invention  of  printing  been  ready  to  convert  the 
industry  of  others  to  llieir  own  emolument. 

Nor  has  the  moral  character  of  Leo  X.  wholly  escaped  these 
disgraceful  imputations,  which  aifix  a  stain  of  all  others  die 
most  readily  made  and  the  most  diflicult  to  expunge.  These 
accusations  are  noticed  by  Joviua,  who  at  the  same  time 
justly  asks,  whether  it  was  likely,  that  amidst  the  abase  and 
deti*action  which  then  characterized  the  Roman  court,  the 
best  and  most  blameless  prince  could  have  escaped  the  ahafts 
of  malice?  or  whether  it  was  probable  that  they  who  levelled 
these  malignant  imputations  against  the  pontiff  had  an  impor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  their  truth?  J  To  ihe«*e  remarks  he 
might  safely  have  trusted  the  vindication  of  Leo,  without  in- 
decently and    absurdly  attempting  to  extenuate  the  alleged 

*  Ap.  &eok.  iii.  t(76.    It  is  olMcnrablc,  thnt  iu  tlie  satuiMl  Vie  da  Calli. 
de  MediciB,  i.  lO,  tliu  siory  is  related  orciemfot  VII. 
f  David  Bluiid*!,  ap.  Biijl*.  art.  T^on.  X. 
I  Jov.  iu  VitiL  Lena.  X.  iv.  t^U. 


ofience  of  the  pontifi*,  as  a  matter  of  slight  importance  in  * 
great  prince.'"  Willi  ixfipect  to  tlie  moral  conduct  of  Leo  X. 
in  private  life,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  remains,  that  he 
exhibited,  not  only  in  his  carlj  years  but  after  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate,  an  example  of  chastity  and  decorum,  the 
more  remarkahle  as  it  was  the  more  imusuoli  in  the  age  in 
whicli  he  lived.''-'  Nor  can  it  he  supposed  that  so  many 
writers  would,  in  commending  the  pontiff*  for  virtues  which 
he  was  kno^vn  or  suspected  not  to  possess,  have  incurred  the 
double  riak  of  degrading  theii-  own  characters  ia  the  eye  of 
the  worlil,  and  giving  the  pontiff  reason  to  supfiose  that  they 
had  ironically  or  impertinently  alluded  to  so  dangerous  a 
aabjcet. 

But  whilst  we  reject  these  unfounded  and  scandalous  impu- 
tations,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  occupations  and  amoae- 
monts  in  which  the  pontiff  indulged  himself  were  not  always 
suited  cither  to  the  dijpnty  of  Iiis  station  or  to  the  giavity  of 
his  own  character.  *'  It  seems  to  have  been  hio  intention," 
flays  one  of  his  biographeif*,  "  to  pass  his  time  cheerfully,  and 
to  i^ecure  himself  agoint^t  trouble  and  anxiety  by  all  the  means 
in  liis  power.  Ho  therefore  sought  all  op(x>rlunities  of 
pleasure  and  hilarity,  and  indulged  his  leiaure  in  amusement, 
jeets,  and  singing;  either  induced  by  a  natural  propensity,  or 
from  an  idea  that  the  avoiding  vexation  and  care  might  cour 
tribute  to  lengthen  his  days."*  On  some  occasions,  and  par- 
ticulariy  on  tLe  first  day  of  August  in  every  year,  he  was 
accustomed  to  invite  such  of  the  cardinals  as  ucre  admitted 
to  his  more  intimate  acquaintance  to  play  cards  with  him; 
and  of  this  opportunity  he  always  aviiileJ  himseli'  to  display 
his  liberality,  by  distributing  pieces  of  gold  among  the  crowd 
of  spectators  whom  he  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  enter- 
teinments.t  lu  the  game  of  chess  he  was  a  thorough  pro- 
ficient, and  could  conduct  its  most  difficult  operations  witU 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  success;*  but  gaining  with  dice 
he  always  reproved,  as  equally  inconsistent  with  prudence 
and  injurious  to  morals.§ 

His  knowledge  of  music  was  not  only  practical,  but  scientilic. 
;  He  had  himself  a  correct  ear  and  a  melodious  voice,  which 

*  Viu  Leon.  X.  ab.  Auon.  t  Jovii  ViU  LeoD  X.  it.  bO. 
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had  been  cultivated  in  hid  youth  with  great  attentiun.  Od 
the  subject  of  harmony  aud  the  principles  of  Diusicul  notutioa 
lie  delig^hted  to  converse,  and  had  aiiiu.Hical  instrument  in  his 
chuiitber,  by  the  iissistunee  of  whicli  he  wiw  accufitomed  to 
eiemplily  iind  exphiin  his  favoiirile  theory.*  Nor  were  the 
Ljiroic^orB  of  music  less  fuvoured  by  him  than  those  who  i 
Icelled  in  other  liberal  arts.  To  the  cultivation  and  cnc 
|f«gempnt  of  tiilr^  study  lie  was  nion*  pflrtleuiarly  led,  by  i 
F^onsidertition  of  its  essentiid  innH>rtuj»cc  to  tlie  ilue  celcbradoo 
of  the  j*plendid  riti"!*  of  til**  Knmish  ehurcli.+  lu  the  m^igiii- 
lieeuce  of  his  preparations,  ilio  propriety  of  Ids  own  p^doo 
tind  dit-'ss,  and  the  solemnity  and  deeorum  uf  hi;^  manner  oa 
these  occa^iions,  he  greatly  excelled  all  !u5  prcdecesijoi-s.*^  In 
*>rder  to  give  a  more  striking  trflcct  to  these  devotioiud  ser- 
vices, he  Bought  tlu-oughout  idl  Europe  lor  the  most  celebratuJ 
musical  I)el•^unner^*,  both  vocal  and  iastnuni^ntal,  whom  lie 
rewarded  with  the  utmost  Uberidity.  As  a  proof  of  tlie  hi^b 
'•stiniation  in  which  these  profestjors  were  held  by  him,  he 
eonfeiTed  on  Gabriel  Merino,  a  Spaniard,  whose  chief  merit 
consisted  in  the  excellence  of  his  voice  and  Ins  knowledge  of 
4;hnrrli  nnisie,  the  arcldiisliopric  of  Run.*  Another  person, 
named  Francesco  Paolosu,  he  promoted,  for  Mniihir  quaJifica- 
tion.s  to  the  rank  ot'  an  ai-ehdeacon  ;§  and  the  pontilical  letters 
of  licmbo  exhibit  various  insluneeM  of  tlie  pariienlw  attentioa 
paid  by  liini  to  ibis  subjeel.*^' 

That  a  mind  which,  like  that  of  the  puntitif,  could  discnl 
»mte  ii.ll  the  excellences  of  literature  and  of  urt,  could,  as  we 
ftre  told  was  the  fact,  also  stoop  to  derive  its  ph-iisurcd  fi"om 
the  lowest  species  of  buffoonery,  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
but  may  serve  Ui  mark  that  diversity  auil  range  of  inteQect 
whiclt  distinguislied  not  only  Leo  X.,  but  also  other  iudividuals 
of  this  extruordinaiy  family.^  To  such  an  extreme  was  this 
propensity  carried,  that  his  courtiers  and  attendants  could  nut 
more  elFectually  obtain  his  favour  than  by  introducing  to  hira 
ftuch  persouB  as  by  tlieir  eccentricity,  perversity,  or  imbecility 
of  mind,  were  likely  to  excite  his  mirth.^^  On  one  occasion, 
this  well  known  disposition  of  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  sub- 
jected him  to  an  unexpected  intrusion.     A  person  ha\'ing 


•  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  90lj. 
t  Matt.  Herculati.  Encom.  Leon.  X.  a|i.  Fabrou.  ia  aduot.  84- 

♦  Fabron.  Viu  Leon.  X.  aOf>.  §  lb.  'H)~, 


aited  in  vnin  for  sevenil  day»>  in  tLeliupe  of  speaking  tu  Uim, 

addre«seJ  bimself  at  length  to  the  chamberlain,  luisuring  him 

lat  h«  was  a  great  poet,  and  would  astonir^h  the  pope  by  the 

ost  admirable  vei'ses  lie  liad  ever  heard;  a  stratogcra  which 

irocured  hixa  immediate  aduiisdioit,  altUtfugii  to  thi^  vhi^rin 

,])d  disappointment  of  tlic  pontifi'.-'*     Tliat  Leo  could  bear  a 

St  with  a  jrooil  grace,  is,  however,  evineet]  by  anothi.*r  inei- 

!eiit:  a  person  liaving  preseiiteJ  him  with  soniii  Latin  verws 

HI  Iiopes  of  a  great  reward,  the  jtope,  instead  ni'  gratifying 

his  expectation,  rej>eateil  to  him  an  equal  number  of  lines 

with  the  Rome  terminations:  whereupon  the  disappointed  poet 

t'xelainied : 

Si  tibi  pro  nunipris  mimPTos  fortuna  dedtaset, 
Non  csset  capiti  tanta  corona  luo. 

Had  fortune  your  verws  ■with  verses  repaid, 
The  tiara  wouM  ne'er  have  cccirclcd  your  head : 

id  the  pope,  instead  uf  being  otfeiideJ,  opened  hia  purse  and 
rewarded  him  with  his  u&ual  liberiility.* 

Tliere  i?  reason  to  bt;lieve  that  thr  pleasure  wliich  Leo  X. 
derived  from  the  sumptuous  entertainments  so  fre^piently 
given  within  the  pivcincts  of  the  Iteunm  court,  anise  not  so 
mucli  from  the  gratifieation  of  his  own  appetite,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  whicli  he  was  very  temperate,*"'  as  from  thw  deliglit 
which  he  took  in  ridieuliug  the  iu.satiuble  gluttony  uf  hid 
companions.t  I>i.shcs  of  an  unconmiou  kind,  or  eoiupo^d  of 
animals  not  UHUally  considered  as  food,  but  so  senaoned  a»  to 
attract  the  avidity  of  his  guests,  wei*e  occasionally  introduced, 
and  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  gave  riiio  to  jocular  ra- 
oriraination,  and  additional  mirth.J  It  '**  not,  however,  im- 
probable tlmt  these  accounts  have  been  eithtr  invented  or 
«xaggcrttt<^d  by  tlie  fertile  inuigination  oi'  the  nkri-ator;  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  greatly  at  >ananee  with  otliers, 
wlucb  are  intitied  at  least  to  equal  credit.  The  severe  rules 
of  abstinence  which  the  pope  constantly  impo«ed  u|H>n  him- 
self^ and  the  attention  to  his  studies,  even  during  hbj  meals, 
which  has  before  been  noticed,  are  eireumstancerf  not  easily  to 
be  recoucih.^d  to  the  riot  aiid  disa-ipatiuu  wliich  he  id  supposed 
to  have  so  indecorously  encouraged.  To  the,'*e  may  be  added 
:he  eridence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  appears  to  have 

'   Hintoire  ies  Ptpere,  it.  41H.     Kd.  1^  Uaye,  17^^,  t(o. 
t  Joi.  Vita  Leon.  X.  i\.  H.V  {  Ibid. 
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been  one  of  his  guests,  and  to  have  fonned  an  opinion  vetjt 
diflerent  from  that  of  Jotiub^  oe  to  thf*  conduct  of  the  pontiff 
on  these  occasions.  "  Such  wns  the  attention  of  Leo  X.  to 
improvement,"  s&y»  this  writer,  "  that  he  woald  not  allow 
even  the  time  of  bis  meaU  to  ehipge  withont  some  degree-  ui' 
Dtility  to  his  guests.  Nor  could  all  tlie  splendour  of  the 
table,  and  the  apparatus  of  the  feast,  cngaj^  our  attcntimvor 
prevent  our  entering  into  conversation,  not  indeed  on  light 
ttod  triJliag  topics,  but  on  the  most  sacred  and  intereatiog 
Suljects,  and  such  m  in  their  di»ni9itton  required  the  greatest 
erudition  and  the  uiot>t  {>er»pic»cious  niind."  * 

TVlieu  Leo  occasionally  retired  from  the  tumults  of  the 
city  to  his  villa  of  Malliana,  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  be 
dedicated  a  couaideruble  portion  of  liis  time  to  the  amase- 
mentsj  of  fowling  and  huuliug,  in  which  he  engaged  with  sucb 
earne3tnei*s  as  to  disregard  all  the  inclemencies  of  weather, 
and  the  inconveniences  lunsing  from  want  of  accommodation. 
To  these  active  exercises  he  was  most  prohuhly  led  to  ac- 
custom himself,  from  an  idea  tliat  they  were  conducive  to 
his  heulth.'^  Having  from  his  youth  been  devoted  to  these 
sports,  he  was  well  skilled  in  conducting  them,  and  was 
highly  offended  wltli  any  of  his  companions,  whatev^*  their 
rank  might  be,  who,  through  ignorance  or  careiessneea,  spoiled 
the  expected  diversion."  An  nnsuccesaful  chase  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes;  whilst  those  who  were 
hunting  for  the  pontifical  favour,  rather  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  always  found  that  it  was  the  best  time  to  obtain  it 
when  the  exertions  of  the  pontiff*  had  been  crowned  with 
euccess.f  Towards  tlie  decline  of  the  year,  when  the  heat  of 
the  season  begmi  to  ho  mitigated  by  the  rains,  lie  visited  the 
warm  baths  of  Viterbo,  the  vicinity  of  which  abounded  with 
partridges,  quails,  and  pheasants,  and  where  he  iVequontly 
took  the  diversion  of  hawking.  Thence  he  passed  to  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Bolsena,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  fishing 
on  the  island  in  the  midi»t  of  the  lake,  or  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Marta.  In  this  neighbourhood  he  was  always 
splendidly  entertained  by  the  canUiuU  Aleesandro  Furncse, 
afterwiurds  Paul  111.,  who  had  erected  there  superb  villaa  md 
palaces,  and,  by  extensive  phmtations  of  fiiiit  and  forest  trees, 


•  Uail.  Henmlan.  sp.  Ktlnvn.  io  adnot.  S9. 
f  jQTii,  ViM  Leoa.  X.  ir.  88. 
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omaroentcd  and  enrichod  the  surrounding  countrr. 
ep  quilting  these  confines,  be  usually  pursued  his  journey 
long  tlie  Tuscan  territories,  itntil  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of 
lie  aea,  near  Civita  Vecchia.  Here  an  eutertainment  of  the 
acceptable  kind  was  provided  for  him.  In  a  large  plain, 
9unded  with  hills,  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  overspread 
rith  underwood  for  covert,  a  great  number  of  wild  boars  and 
'  were  collected,  and  the  Itoman  pontifl^,  forgetful  of  both 
liarch  and  state,  enjoyed  tlie  pleasures  of  the  diuse  in  their 
iighcst  perfection.  From  Civita  Veciihia  he  returned  about 
month  of  November,  by  Palo  luid  the  fore^jt  of  Cervetri. 
Rome,  which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  for  his  villa  at 
MalUana,  a  place  with  wbich  he  was  so  delighted,  notwith- 
standing the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  surrounding  fens,  that  it  was  witli  difficulty  he 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  city,  nnless  a  meeting 
of  the  consistory,  or  some  important  occasion,  required  his 
presence.  His  ai'rival  at  Malliana  was  welcomed  by  the 
peasantry  with  no  less  joy  than  the  appearance  of  an  abundant 
harvest.  His  bounty  was  8howei*ed  down  alike  on  the  old 
and  the  young,  who  surrounded  him  on  the  road  to  present 
to  him  their  rustic  ofTerings.  But  not  satisfied  with  indis- 
criminate generosity,  he  frequently  entered  into  conversation 
with  them,  inquired  into  their  wants,  paid  the  debts  of  the 
aged,  unfortunate,  or  infirm,  bestowed  marriage  portions  upon 
tfae  damsels,  and  assisted  those  who  had  to  provide  for  a 
numerous  family;  there  being,  in  his  ofiinion,  nothing  so  be- 
coming  a  great  prince  as  to  alleviate  distresti),  and  to  send 
away  every  person  satisfied  and  cheeHul  from  his  presence.* 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  claims  ol" 
Leo  X.  to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  after  times  are  chioHy 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  munificent  encouragement  afforded  by 
him  to  every  department  of  polite  literature  and  of  elegant 
art.  It  is  this  great  cliaracterigtic  which,  amidst  two  hundred 
and  6fty  successive  pontiffs,  who,  during  the  long  space  of 
nearly  twenty  centuries,  have  occupied  the  most  eminent  sta- 
tion in  the  Christian  world,  lias  distinguished  hira  above  all 
the  rest,  and  given  him  a  reputation  which,  notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  political,  religious,  and  even  literary  opinions, 
has  been  acknowledged  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  by  every 

*  Jorii.  TiU  Leon.  X.  it.  86, 8f . 
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I  succeeding  age.^  It  ia  true,  ?ome  modera  authors  have  en- 
di>avoure<I  to  tlirow  doubts  even  upon  tliis  subject,  and  hairv 
iudirectly  questioned,  or  boldly  denied  the  superiority  of  his 
pretensions  &s  a  patruu  of  letters,  to  those  of  the  otlier  sovc- 
reignc;  of  the  age.  ■*  It  is  well  known,"  says  one  of  tlip^e 
writers,  "  what  eenaure  uttaches  to  the  chamctcr  of  I^o  X. 
for  having  favoured  and  rewarded  uiu-sieians  and  poets,  in 
jjrcference  to  theologians  anil  profei»^ors  of  the  law;  whilst 
the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted  the  studies  of  pulitii 
litei'ature,  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  poiititfs,  his  pre- 
deecssors,  and  to  hid  own  ancestoi*;^  than  c-ither  to  hiiwetf 
or  to  hie  cousin  Clement  VII."*  "  I  observe,"  says  an- 
other eminent  literary  historian,  "  that  these  times  ore  i^cDo- 
rally  distinguished  aa  thk  Age  of  Lbo  the  Tenth;  b«t  1 
caiiuot  pereeive  why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  restrielto 
the  court  of  tliis  pontiff  that  literary  glory  wluch  was  com- 
mon tu  all  Italy."  "  It  is  not  my  intention,"  add:*  he,  "  to 
detract  a  single  particle  irom  the^  praises  due  to  Leo  X.  for 
the  service:;!  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  literature.  1 
aliull  only  retiuu-k,  tliat  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  princes 
of  this  peritKl  might  with  equal  right  pretend  to  the  same 
honour;  so  that  there  5.-*  no  particular  reason  for  oonfening 
on  Loo  the  superiority  over  all  the  res^t/'f  After  the  pages 
which  have  been  ab'endy  devoted  to  euumerate  the  fcervices 
rendered  by  Leo  X.  to  all  liberal  studies,  by  the  establisli* 
ment  of  learned  seminaries,  by  the  i-eeovery  of  the  works  o^ 
the  ancient  writers,  and  the  publication  of  them  by  means  of 
the  press,  by  promoting  the  knowleclge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  lftuguag<v«,  and  by  the  munificent  encouragement  be- 
stowed by  him  on  the  profeiisors  of  every  branch  of  scieno^ 
of  literature,  and  of  art^  it  would  surely  be  as  superfluous  to 
rcenpitulate  his  claims,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  his  pre- 
tensions to  an  eminent  degree  of  positive  merit.  How  fiix  be 
was  rivalled  in  his  exertions  in  these  coriunendable  pursuits, 
by  the  other  princes  of  his  time,  is  a  quejjti(;n  which  has  not 
lutherto  been  particularly  discussed.  If,  however,  for  this 
purpose,  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  states  of  Italy,  or  even 
of  Europe,  and  compare  the  eiibrts  made  Ijy  their  aovereignfl 
with  those  of  I^eo  X.,  we  shall  find  little  cause  to  accede  to 
the  opinion  so  decisively  advanced.     In  Naples,  with  the  ex- 

■  Ueninn,  Itevoluzione  d'  IloJia,  xx'i.  I'i.  neljitw. 

t  Andres,  Dell'  origiiir.  Sec.  d'Ogtii  Letl^rttttni,  i.  3B0. 
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ilsicm  of  the  family  of  Aj*ng;on,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Spniii.sh    f^overnineiit,  thft   literary  consteUation    which    had 

|fihone  80  briglit  nt  the  close  of  the  preceding  ceutury,  Hud- 
lenlj-  disappeared,  and  left  that  unfortunate  and  distraetc-nl 
Buntry  in  almost  total  darknegs.  The  vicissitudes  to  whicli 
be  city  and  territories  of  Milan  had  been  exposed,  iiml  the 
equent  change  of  its  sovereigns,  had  effectually  jjreventcd 
tint  place  from  lieing  considered  as  n.  safe  asylum  for  either 

"the  muses  or  the  arts;  and  even  the  character  of  the  prince3 
of  the  house  of  Sforaa,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  as  displayed 
durinj^  the  sliort  period  in  which  they  held  the  sovereignty, 
exhibited  few  proofs  of  that  pi-cdilection  for  literature 
by  wliich  some  of  their  ancestoiti  had  been  di-stingui^lied. 
Although  the  city  of  Venice  was  further  removed  from  the 
calamities  of  the  time,  yet  the  continental  territories  of  that 
state  had  suffered  all  the  horroi'3  of  wKri'arc;  and  even 
the  capital  derives  more  celebrity,  in  the  estimation  of  tho 
[present  day,  from  its  having  been  fixed  upon  by  Aldo  for  tite 
etublishment  of  his  press,  than  from  the  literary  chai'acterof 
ts  inhabitants.  The  family  of  Gonzaga,  the  sovereigns  of 
Mantua,  have  justly  been  distinguislicd  as  eminent  patrons  of 
leuniing;  but  the  inferiority  of  their  resources,  which  were 
eshau9tod  by  niilitaiy  expeditions,  and  the  narrow  liraita  of 
the  theatre  of  their  exertion,  prevent  their  being  placed  in 
any  degree  of  competition  with  Leo  X.  (_)n  the  death  of 
tiuidubiddo,  duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  year  loOS,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  successor,  Francesco  Maria  della  Kovere,  that 
court  changed  its  character;  and  after  tfift  expulsion  of  the 
duke  by  Leo  X.,  in  the  year  1516,  the  duchy  of  Urbino  maj' 

'lie  confridei-ed  as  composing,  like  the  Tuscan  state,  a  part  of 
lie  dominions  of  Leo  X.  Of  all  the  principalities  of  Italy, 
Kerrara  is  the  iudy  one  that  had  any  jiretensions  to  contend 
with  the  pontifical  see  in  the  protection  and  encouragement 
afforded  to  men  of  talents,  learning,  and  wit,  and  the  posscs- 

Ron  of  Arioato  alone  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  counterbalanced 
I'  any  individual  of  the  Kuman  court;  yet  the  imtronage 
)uferred  on  this  great  niau  by  the  family  of  K^tc  was  so 
•anty  as  to  have  supplied  him  with  frefjuent  subjects  of 
'luonstranco  ami  complaint.  As  a  patron  of  learning. 
AJfonso  was  greatly  inferior  to  many  of  Ids  predecessors,  and 
he  was  intlebted  for  his  glory  rather  to  his  military  exploits 
Llian  to  Ilia  succe?«ful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  ocace.  Duvto'j. 
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ht«  ftPoeatMm  or  hia  absence,  the  eDconragement  of  Uteraiure 
devolvcr),  with  the  care  of  bis  states^  on  his  dachess  LtUcrcKM, 
tu  wbum  is  to  be  attributed  no  smaU  share  of  tbf^  proficiency 
made  is  libernl  bodies  during  the  times  in  whicli  she  UTcd. 
Nor  is  there  any  person  of  the  age  who  is  better  entitled  to 
share  with  Leo  X.  in  the  honotirs  due  to  the  restorers  of  learn- 
ing, than  the  accompliahed,  bat  caltmiaiatcd  daoghler  of 
Alexander  VL 

Still  less  pretensions  than  the  Italian  potentate's  have  th« 
other  Eovercagna  of  Europe,  to  participate  in  or  to  diminish 
the  glory  of  Leo  X-  The  cold  and  crafty  policy  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  and  the  vanity,  imbecility,  and  bigotry,  of 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  pro- 
motion, or  the  toleration,  of  liberal  studies;  and  their  yonth- 
fill  suei!;cssor,  Charles  V.,  and  his  riTal,  Francis  L  were  too 
much  enpiged  in  hostilities  again^  each  other,  to  allow  them 
at  this  time  to  afford  that  encooragement  to  letters  and  to 
arts,  which  the}-  manifi!.sted  at  a  eubseqaent  period.  The 
most  mnnificcot.  as  well  as  the  moat  learned  monarch  of  hifl 
time,  was  ilenry  VllL,  under  whose  au.spices  England 
vigorously  commenced  her  career  of  improrcment;  but  the 
unaeoountable  vercjatility^  and  unrelenting  cruelty  of  bis  dta- 
poaition,  counteracted  in  a  great  degree  the  effects  of  hid 
liberality;  and  it  was  not  until  the  more  tranquil  days  of  hk 
daughter  Klizabeth  tliat  these  kingdoms  rose  to  that  equally 
with  the  othei  states  of  Kurupe,  in  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  of  literature,  whidi  they  have  ever  since  maintained. 

That  on  astonishing  proBciency  in  the  improvement  of 
the  human  intellect  was  made  during  the  pontificate  of 
J-rfiO  X.  is  universally  allowed.  That  such  proficiency  is 
principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  f-xertions  of  that  ponti^ 
will  now  perhaps  be  thought  equally  indisputable.  Of  the 
predominating  influence  of  a  powerful,  an  accomplished,  or» 
fortunate  individual  on  the  cboracter  and  manners  of  the  ag^ 
the  history  of  mankind  furnishes  innumerable  instances;  vtA 
happy  is  it  for  the  world,  when  the  purisuita  of  such  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  being  devoted,  through  blind  ambition, 
to  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  the  human  race,  are 
directed  towards  those  beneficent  and  generous  ends  which, 
lunidst  all  his  avocations,  Leo  X,  appears  to  have  kept  C(Hl* 
tinuaUy  in  view. 
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If  the  LucrclU  of  ancient  history  has  iMHeii  consiJereil  us  the  glory 
of  her  sex,  llif  Lucrctia  of  modern  Rome  has  been  allegeil  us  an 
example  of  its  Jisprat'e  and  its  sliame.  From  her  own  times  to  tlie 
present,  her  d^jpravity  is  on  historical  reeord ;  yot  mony  eircum- 
ftanoes  concur  to  nuso  (.'ousiderable  doubts  in  the  mind  of  nn  im- 
partial inquirer,  whether  the  horrible  aceusationg  under  whicli  her 
memory  labours  b<'  well  founded.  Amidst  the  licentious nes.^  that 
charactfrized  tlw  age  in  which  she  lived,  the  most  flagrant  chaises 
acquire  a  probability  which  they  could  not,  in  another  perioi],  obtain  ; 
and  anumtf  tlif  vice^  of  the  timt-i,  calumny  and  falst^aood  liine,  in 
^•nera),  l«H*n  at  least  as  active  aa  the  rest. 

To  the  iiri'sont  ilay,  Lueretia  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  Icnowii  as 
the  iriee-stuuii-s  daiif^hter  of  Alexander  Vl-^thtr  prustitute,  m  i-ommon, 
of  her  father  and  of  her  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  is  supposed  to 
have  assassinated  the  other  from  jealousy  of  his  superior  proten-^ions 
;to  lier  favour.  If  nothing  more  had  been  recorded  roj^iiocting  her 
than  the  charges  of  her  accusers,  wt;  must  Imve  submitted  to  rect-ive 
their  infunnation  as  true,  with  tltos**  doubts  only  which  the  abuniin- 
ahle  nature  of  the  accusation  must  always  inspire.  But  lan^retia 
Itorgia  \n  Vnown.  from  other  snurces  of  informatiMii,  to  have  lieen  u 
woman  of  ^'reat  accomplishments,  an  well  i>f  mind  n.s  of  p*;rson,  ajul 
to  havi' pa'ssod  the  chief  part  of  hpr  life,  in  an  fmmnnt  station,  not 
only  without  reproach,  but  with  the  hij^liest  honour  and  esteem.  If 
The  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  f>kin,  nor  the  leopard  his  fipots,  how 
are  wp  to  conceive  it  possible  tliat  the  person  who  had,  durinjj  so 
raany  years  of  hor  life,  l)cen  sank  into  the  lowest  depths  of  guilt,  and 
if  infamy,  could  at  once  craerRe  to  respectability  and  to  virtue  V 
VOL.  n.  X>  D 
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The  biBtory  of  mankind  fumuhni  no  instances  of  such  a  rafrid 
change,  tuifl  we  aru  thtjrefore  naturally  led  to  inquire  upon  whftt 
cvitlenceb  vuch  charges  have  bet^ri  niadc  ;  and  a»,  from  their  oatun. 
it  can  iwarcely  he  supposed  that  they  arc  capable  cither  of  pontirc 
proof  or  of  positive  refutation,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  form  oor 
beliof  according  to  the  best  ovidoncti  of  probaliilitj-. 

That  accusations  of  this  nature  were  brouglit  against  Locretb 
early  in  life,  and  during  the  pontificate  of  her  father,  Uiere  is  greet 
reason  to  twlieve.  The  first  traces  of  tliem  appear  in  the  writings  of 
tlie  Neapolitan  ptMtts,  who,  lieing  exns^tt^ratcd  against  Alexander  VL 
fnr  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  expulsion  of  the  hoose 
of  Araf^n,  placed  no  Uinitti  tu  their  resentment.*  Tttese  imputatiooi 
might,  howi^ver,  ncarcely  have  de&erved  a  serious  reply,  had  they  not 
received  additional  credit  iirom  the  pen  of  the  disthi^-uishetl  historiu 
Guicoiardini.  who  informs  us  that  "  it  was  rumoured,  that  not  only 
the  two  brothers,  but  even  thu  fatlwr,  were  rivals  fur  the  love  of 
LucrGrtia.''t  By  these  rumours,  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes  to  tbe 
writings  of  the  Neapolitan  poets,  with  whose  works,  tt  is  to  be  re- 
marked, he  v.'Bs  well  ucmminted,  as  appears  from  the  manner  Id 
which  he  refers  to  the  small  river  Sebuto,  near  Naples,  so  fi^nentljr 
the  theme  of  llieir  applause.^ 

Th«»e  authorities  have  been  considered  as  euiB<.'ient  grotuds  for 
future  hisl:ori.an&  to  as«ert  thi-  guilt  of  Lucretia  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  ;  nor  have  even  the  writers  of  the  Komish  church  hesitated  to 
express  their  conviction  of  Iier  eriminality  iu  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  and  the  tale  of  her  infamy  has  accordingly  been  admiite<l  into 
general  compilatiuus  and  biographical  dictionaries  as  undoubted 
matter  i>f  fact.||  It  can,  tht;refore,  occasion  no  surprise,  that  the  pro- 
testant  authors  have  frequently  ex[Mitiated  on  a  subject  which,  as  they 
suppose,  reflects  such  disgrace  on  the  Roman  see.  In  the  wriiii^  of 


■  Thus  i^oDiiino,  ia  an  epitaph  for  Laoretia  Borgia,  who,  however,  -rar- 
*ivfMl  hun  iipwHrdit  uf  twt'uiy  yean: 

"  llic  jaoet  it)  luiiiulo.  Lucr«tia  iiomiav.  hclI  r# 
ThaiH.     Alpxumiri  filis,  spon^^a,  niirus." 
Aiu!  yuntLz/ai-iJ  lUiis  addresses  ber: 

"  Krgo  te  BeiiijH:!'  ciipitil,  Lu(.Teti&,  bextutt, 
<>  fatuin  diri  DtniiiiiiM,  liiu  Filter  eat," 
Anil  ttiix  MtppoMpd  iuifn^oiimie  ii  also  frvquciitlv  ulludrd  to,  in  other  iwiM 
of  the  works  »f  ihe  lost  raeulioited  writer. 

f  "Kriimcdcsimaaicuie  fiuun.sepei'o  c  degno  dj  rct^drnii  tania  enomiiia. 
rlie  ncU'  cmur  tli  M&cloiiun  Liicretin,  ooncurm>8ino  aon  Knloiuente  i  duifr* 
lelli  ma  exiundio  il  pndre  meiJeximn."— tinier,  iii. 

J  '*  The  litUo  Ktruamlut  of  Apbijto,  which  would  have  remoiuod  p*r6-«tly 
aaknowu,  Uiid  not  Ihe  vcr^«8  of  tlie  Neupolitan  poeu  celebrated  it. 

|]  Mureri,  Diet,  lliat.  Art.  Ciwhu-  Bot^o,  Sk. 
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!enry  Stephen:?,*  of  Bale,f  aad  of  Gordon^l  this  accusation  forms  a  ** 
mBpicuoiis  feature ;  nor  is  it  less  decisively  admitted  by  the  dis- 
iminatin^  Gibbon,  in  his  Antluuities  of  the  Ifnu^c  of  Brunswick.^ 
"  In  the  next  generation,"  says  this  author,  "  the  house  of  E«te  waa 
sullied  by  a  sanguinary  and  incestuous  race,  by  t!»e  nuptials  of 
Alfonso  1.  with  l^ueretia,  a  bjistiird  of  Alesandei-  Vl„  the  Tiberius 
of  Christian  Rome.  This  nioileru  Luertiti.i  mjtfht  have  assumed 
with  more  propriety  the  name  ot*  Messahiia;  since  the  woman  who 
can  l>e  j^uilty,  who  can  even  I*  accused  of  a  criniiual  intercourse 
with  a  father  and  two  brothers,  must  be  ahauduned  to  all  tlie  licen- 
tiouftT)(ii.s  of  venal  lore." 

Such  hein^  the  evidence  on  which  these  charges  have  l>een 
geDcrolly  Mfeved,  it  may  now  be  proper  to  state  such  eiroumstanee* 
as  may  throw  additional  lipht  on  the  subjcet.  This  will,  i>erhaps,  be 
inoet  efTectoally  done  by  taking  a  brief  review  of  the  principil  cir- 
cuuntaDcos  in  the  lite  uf  Lucretia,  as  far  as  they  can  be  collected 
^m  the  writings  of  Iter  coutempontrie-s.  and  by  comparing  her 
cuuduct  and  character  us  it  U  represented  by  tlinse  to  whom  she 
wus  well  known,  and  by  whom  she  was  ht^-hly  respected,  with  her 
conduct  and  character  as  represeuted  by  those  who  have,  either 
jfirectly  or  indireetiv,  countenanced  imputations  af;;^in»>t  her  of  so 
~  'testable  &  nature. 

Before  tht-  clevatiun  of  Alexander  VI.,  his  daughter  Lucretia,  not 
lieinff  then  of  marria,^''eablc  age,  had  been  betrothed  to  a  Spanish 
gentleman  ;ij  but  on  his  obtuininjr  the  pontificate,  he  dissolved  the 
engagement,  apparently  with  the  ambitious  view  of  forming  a  higher 
CMUoexion.  On  the  twelfth  day  nf  June,  1493,  being  in  the  first 
r  of  her  father's  puntifii^ate,  she  wa.t  accordingly  niarrled  U» 
ioranni  Stbrza,  loni  of  I'esaro,  a  grandsim  of  the  lirotlier  of  the 
'reat  Krance^cu  >SforKa,  dnkeof  Milan.^l  With  him  she  resided  till 
jt-ar  141>7,  when  some  dissensions  havinLf  arisen  between  her  and 
her  busbaDd,  she  quitted  htm,  and  the  jmpe  afterwards  dLtsolvcd  the 
znarriagtit  *'  not  being  able,"  as  GuicciArdmi  asserU,  ''*  lu  bear  eveu 
hosbutd  as  a  rival,  and  liavtng  proved,  by  sulwmed  evidence,  l>e- 
»re  judges  delegated  by  himself,  that  Giovanni  was  impotent."** 
"lis  sepanitic.i  gave  rise  to  a  disagn-enieut  between  the  |H)pe  and 
Sfurra,  in  conseijuence  of  whith  thi*  Initer  was  in  danger  of  lieinjr 
iprived  uf  his  dominions,  whicli  lie  preserved  only  by  resorting  tu 
Venetians  for  assistance.ff 

■  Ajpoiogir  \fonr  Hrroilole.  I.  '>'*\t.  W.fl.     f  I'ligfuit  nf  popcA.  17:i.  1574. 
J  life  h(  Alex.  VI,  uml  bis  son  Csestr  Hoigia,  •ill,  Bee. 
^  111  (])('  sttriiiitl  \x>].  or  UiK  PosUinniKiis  Woiks,  ittifl. 
II  Kiutli  IliBl.  Kiur.  iv. 

%  '*  The  aiuTi»Bi>  wan  oolebratnl  wiLli  ^rpal  poup  in  ttui  potttULr*!  poJaoa 
lUtiLlun^s  ll'.f.l.' 
••  yuioctnnl.  iii.  i*  Mural,  ix.  TiOO. 
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If  the  reason  given  by  Guicmrdinl  for  the  intcrfen^ncc  of  the 
pope  00  this  occasion  He  the  true  one.  be  soon  changed  his  mind, 
having^  shortly  aftor  entered  into  a  treaty  for  a  marriage  between  Ws 
daughter  and  Alfonso,  duke  of  Hisaglia,  a  natural  &on  of  Alfonso H., 
king  of  Naples.*  This  ninrriiig*'  wiw  celebnitecl  in  the  year  149*, 
and  thf  pofH'  conferred  on  his  dtiiif^hter  (lie  perpetual  government  of 
the  iluchy  of  Siitdetii,  «nd  invented  her  with  tl«  territon,*  of  Ser- 
inoncta,  of  which  he  had  shortly  before  deprived  tbf  laniilr  «f 
fTaetani-t  The  offspring  nf  this  Tnarriuge  was  a  son,  who  was  wro 
in  the  mnntli  of  October,  1490,  tind  named  after  the  pontif!^  R(h 
derigo.  j  The  attention  paid  by  Alexander  to  the  education  of  thii 
child,  has  been  considered  as  a  presumptive  proof  that  he  iitood  re* 
lateiJ  to  him  in  a  still  nearer  character  thun  that  which  he  avowed;§ 
but  wh^'M  it  is  recoUecteil  that  this  son  was  the  future  hope  of  an 
ambitions  nnd  a.'^pinng'  family,  and,  detat^heil  from  all  criniinalj^, 
was  allied  to  the;  pontifl'  hy  the  neur  claims  of  consanguinity,  then 
seems  no  neeil  to  resort  to  other  motives  to  explain  the  conduct  of 
Alexander  on  this  uccasioii.  ^Vom  the  explicit  evidentf  of  Burchard, 
who  appears  to  have  intruded  himself  into  the  most  secret  tram- 
actions  of  the  ajmstolic  jialaee,  we  may  exonerate  the  pontiff'  and  hit 
daag^iter  Irum  this  heinous  charge,  and  allow  that  there  are  gtol 
grounds  to  admit  that  AlfonBci  of  Aragon  w'as  the  fathi'r  of  the 
ehild.l! 

The  unfurtnnatp  husband  did  not  long  survive  this  event.  In  tbc 
mouth  of  dune,  luOO,  he  wa*  iittacked,  on  the  steps  before  the  great 
door  of  tiie  church  of  S.  l*ietni,  by  a  band  of  assassins,  by  whom  be 
was  dangerously  wounded.  That  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  were 
persons  of  rank,  may  bu  L-nnjectured  from  their  having  been  escorted 
oat  of  the  streets  of  llom  ?  by  a  body  of  forty  horsemen,  who  protected 
them  in  their  Ihght.^  Alfonso,  yet  living,  was  conveyed  into  a  cham- 
ber in  the  apostolic  palace,  where  he  struggled  with  the  eonsequenoes 
of  his  wounds  upwards  of  two  months,  ami,  jus  IJuivlirird  as&erts,  was 
then  strangled  in  bi«  bed.  The  physicians  who  hatl  attended  himj 
and  ti  jrt-rsoti  who  hatl  waited  on  him  during  bis  contttiement,  wew 
appri' bended  and  examined,  hut  were  soon  afterwanls  liberated-** 
Tlie  death  of  AlfooHfi,  like  tliat  of  the  iluke  of  Gtuiilia^  has  been 
attributed  to  Caesar  Borgiii,  but  with  no  other  evidence  than  tliat 
which  arises  from  presumptions,  founded  on  the  genernl  ntnicity  of 
his  character,  and  his  supposed  criminal  altacbment  to  bis  sister ;  tu 
which  it  has  been  added,  that  the  new  connexions  which  he  hud 

*  Biirfliaril,  Diar.  ap.  Oordoi),  t  Mnratnri,  ix.  <I01. 

;    Uiirrh.  iJiw,  n|).  Gurdoii.  d  Gonlon's  lJf«  of  Alrxiuidtr  Yl.  '^71. 

I  "  CoiiLmxit  ilchiJi-  |)OKl:  {laiinnh  Ainn  niuiriniouiiiui  prr  vprii«  il«  present) 
emu  i[Mn  Ijirreiia;  iUadi/utf  etrnaii  cftjtutatioMe  eousummavil."  —  Din. 
Mtiich.  a]).  Oflrtlon. 

■;   Biircb.  !Uttr.  iip.  UiMxli.n.  ••  Ibid. 
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fonned  with  Lewis  XU.  operoted  as  un  inducement  with  him  t»i 
tomiinutc  bis  alliance  with  u  family  which  he  hod  aboady  devoted 
to  destruction.* 

A  few  dnya  after  thf  death  of  .\Jfonso,  his  widow,  who  had  never 
been  auciued  of  havin^'  had  any  ^hiure  in  this  horrid  transaction,  re- 
tired for  some  time  tn  Nejpi.  for  tlie  purpose  «>f  iiululj^ing  lier  grief.f' 
On  her  return  to  Kome,  she  was  intrusted,  during  the  ubsenco  rtF 
the  jKi[>e,  with  the  inann^ment  of  public  nfl'airs,  for  which  purpose 
she  wax  einpowerfd  to  o^ien  all  letters  addre-^sed  to  the  pontiff,  and 
directed,  in  caseii  of  difiiculty,  to  consult  with  some  of  the  cardinals 
in  the  confidence  of  the  pope.  AVe  ma^-  a^ree  with  MuratorJ,  that 
this  mode  of  government  conferred  but  little  honour  on  the  pontiff,J 
but  we  can  scarcely  admit  it  ns  a  proof,  as  some  Irnve  been  willing  to 
assume,  of  au  incestuoiiti  intercour^'  betwL-en  the  father  and  the 
daughter.^  To  a  short  time  anbswjaent  to  this  period,  we  may, 
however,  refer  those  abominable  scenes  of  lewdness  which  are  said 
to  liBve  lieen  transacted  within  the  precincts  of  the  apostolic  palace, 
and  which,  however  im^redible,  are  recoi-ded  b^-  Burchard,  nut  only 
without  a  comment,  hut  with  an  nnieh  indiflerence  aa  if  they  were 
unly  the  usual  occurrences  of  the  day.|  But  it  is  highly  important 
to  our  pre&ent  subject  to  observe,  tlutt  throughout  the  whole  narra- 
tire  of  this  loquacious  master  of  the  pApal  ceremonies,  who  seems 
on  no  occasion  to  have  concealed  what  might  disgrace  cither  his 
superioi-s  or  liiroaclf,  theiv  appears  not  the  must  distant  Insinuation 
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Ouiceiardini  «X{iriiAHly  aMinrtfl,  tliiU  tlie  Imabaiiil  nf  T.ncriflia,  wIioth  he 
CftUs  Oinmondo,  was  nasftsalnnted  liy  ('nesHr  Uor;,'ia,  "  il  qualn  pm  ^Uilo  lua- 
mufliUn  <lal  I>nen  Valentino,"  nml  Mumiori  iuformt*  hh,  lUat  .-UfuurtO  was 
first  wouudill,  luij  iifttTWiinls  ;iuisoiK-d,  iinil  iIihI  CmnQr  llorffia  was  nii)))>oHe(l 
111  be  til*"  [wqicn-iitor  of  tlip  I'rime;  tn  wliicli  he  wa*  iiHiifffttecl  by  liw  ntlQcli- 
ment  t(i  ihp  Fntneh.  anJ  Iiiii  avrrsiun  to  tlie  family  of  .\rugoii. — Aanali 
d'  ItaliH,  ix.  (ilHi. 

*  Bircb.  Dior.  np.  (lordoK. 

I  '*  QDCKtft  iniinicra  ili  Onvernn,  nn  fKctmst:  iinurr!  ul  pRpn.  pui-o  r!  viutte 
icrconoRcerlu."— Mural.  Annul,  s.  7. 

I  Oordou's  Kiff  of  .\lexanJer  VI.  U^t.  Sec. 

II  "  Uoiniiuru  ultima  uivosifi  OulotiriH  in  nera  feccriml  cicuuui  cum  Duce 
.VMUmtiuenai  in  cAnicni  nna  in  I'alati^*  ApostoHcio,  qiiinquuginta  Meretrives 
'louestiB.  C'ortrgittDir  unnnipniiP,  qiice  p>»t  ccrnnm  c)i<irpaniiil.  cum  lienri- 

>ribu!i  ei  alii!i  Ibidiiu  rxinKiitibiii',  priuio  in  vcritilms  9ui:<,  deindo  nudo:. 
Post  oieuiun  ponlta  fiienini  rftiidi^Iiibnt  cumninnia  inensic  cum  c«nd«li» 
anletitibuM,  ft  prrijertoi  anlHcaiidRlalirn  pertRrriuii  rjuitaneip,  ^una  uieretricfifi 
ifBx,  ■sMptti  manibus  et  ]l^dillus  ntidn,  oondtlubra  |iennui!^pnntf;'i  cotti^e- 
bniii ;  Papn,  l>act',  ti  I.uprplia  »orore  sua,  pnEsfijtibii.H  et  tuiitifienlibuti. 
'J'lUidcni  I'vpusitm  duua.  uhiniu,  diploidcit  de  Hcrieo,  paria  cali^furuni,  biruln  et 
aliu,  pro  itiin  qui  pIurvK  diciafl  mrrpiriRr^  cnniiitiiHr  ng notice nint,  (]iir  fuerunt 
ibidutn  in  aula  publior  cjirnaliler  troetstw.  orbilrin  pneseatiani.  <^  donn  di.i- 
tribata  vietoribas." — Uurcb.  Diar.  ap.  Gord. 
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of  that  cnminal  Intimai-y  bct«'ccii  Aleiander  and  bi»  dangbter,  or 
h  between  ber  and  her  brothers,  which,  if  he  had  kno«-n  or  suspecUsd 
it  to  have  existc-d,  it  is  not  likely,  from  the  tenour  of  other  parts  of 
hi?  Tiarrntivc,  that  be  would  have  been  inclined  wbolly  to  conwal. 

nowrver  this  may  he,  Iho  pope,  who  never  for  a  moment  lort 
sight  uf  the  apjjrandizcinent  of  his  family,  in  the  latter  pwt  of  lie 
year  1501,  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  unitinjL'  l^ncretia  in  mar* 
riage  to  Alfonw  of  Kstp,  th)»  son  of  Krrole,  duke  of  Ferrara.  11£s 
connexion  was  highly  flattering  to  the  house  uf  Borj^ia,  as  well  froo 
the  elevated  rank  of  the  husband,  who  was  expected  shortly  to  take 
[  ft  respectable  station  amonjjf  the  sovereij^na  of  Italy,  as  from  hi8pe^ 
son&l  eharaet/T,  whinli  had  already  ^ven  rise  to  cxpwtation-s  thit 
his  futnro  conduct  ahiiiidantly  confirmed.*  In  accounting  for  in 
tinioD  which  has  in  later  times  been  considered  ha  degrading  to  the 
k'AraUy  of  Este,  some  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  adfiD- 
tageoQi  proposal>:  made  by  the  pope,  who,  l>osidfs  an  immense  sm 
which  he  expended  in  jewels  and  apparel,  gave  to  his  daughter  on 
her  marriage  one  Imndnid  tlmiisand  (fold  crowns,  and  accompnmed 
them  with  the  (jrant  of  tlw  territorie!*  of  Cento  and  Pieve  ;  whilst 
others  have  coniectured,  that  the  princes  of  Ksto  were  rather  terri* 
fied  than  allureiJ  to  such  a  measure,  by  their  apprehensions  from  the 
ambition,  rapacity,  or  resentment  of  the  family  of  Borgia,  f  Thft 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  Rome  on  the  nineteenth  tUy 
of  December,  loOI,  with  circumstances  of  uncommon  mag^iificence, 
wliirh  are  related  b^'  Burcbard  with  treat  minuteness.  Her  journey 
thence  to  Ferrara,  and  her  splendiit  entry  into  that  city,  on  the 
Becond  day  of  Fehruary,  l.'J02,  are  dwelt  uikhi  at  great  length  }\ft 
contemporary  writei's,  whose  narratives  ejihihit  a  curiouEi  picture  (tf 
the  manners  of  the  age4 

At  this  perii^Kl  of  the  life  of  Lucretia,  when  she  wa«  fiually  re- 
moved from  the  IViman  court  to  the  city  of  Ferrara,  which  iH-comc 
her  residence  during  the  remaindr-r  of  her  life,  aomo  ^refleetioiu 
<K»ur  on  bur  pest  comluct.  Tliat  the  daughter  of  Alexander  VL, 
joung,  beftutmil,  aud  accomplisbedf  educated  in  the  mnlfft  of  s 


■  "  A  uoble  priuce,"  ksvh  Miinituri,  "  nbu  in  tiileuC  aud  worth  bid  fin* 
equkln  in  bis  time. ' — Aarialt,  x.  Hi'i. 

*  Nftidi,  HiKt.  Fior.  7&. 

**  The  namoge  urtides  were  sigued,"  «ay«  Mr.  Gibbon  (Antiq.  of  Bnut* 
wielc.  in  FimUi.  Worlra,  il.  tiSM.)  "smd  am  the  bed  of  LucrtUa  wuh  not  tktm 
vaeant,  )ier  Uiiril  btlKbnnd,  a  rojral  bmrtird  of  Naples,  w«*  lii^t  nlubbcd,  uid 
afterwards  slrongleiL  in  the  Vutican."  This  »  nol  fonnded  on  bintorieal 
Cut,  nor,  BH  f Rj  KB  I  know,  nssvrti^d  by  aiir  atber  wriitfr;  Ibe  treiay  fur  tlw 
naniage  with  AlfotiKo  of  Este  nut  ba\iug  taken  pbice  Ull  itpwarda  of  twclvr 
moalkB  sfter  the  (t««ib  nf  bt<r  fonoer  biiBband. 

\  S«e  £l«8crittionc  delta  nozza  di  Lccrctia  tigliaola  di  Alessaadro  VL  ad 
Alfbnso  tl'Este,  iuler  Muratori,  itemm  Ital.  Scrip,  utvii.  386. 


r  laxarioQs  city  antl  a  profligate  court,  might,  on  all  ooca&ions,  have 
esnapod  the  general  coQtagion,  will  not  perhaps  be  readily  lielieved  ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  inccstaous  ictereourse*  of  which  she  has  been 
««>  K^Dumlly  occnsed,  the  circumstances  of  her  life  ami  conduct 
afford  no  evidence;  on  the  cootrary,  the  anxiety  of  her  father  to 
avail  liimself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  uiuting-  her  to  anuthi-r  has- 
band,  must  he  considered  as  a  strong  indieution  that  hin  own 
attachuient  to  her  was  not  of  the  criminal  nuture  before  referred  to. 
Were  it  also  to  be  granted,  that  the  family  of  Esle  was  Ituluced  to 
accede  to  thU  marriage  by  the  allurements  and  persuasion?,  or  was 
terriiicd  into  it  by  the  lirt-ad  of  the  venj^ance  of  the  pontiff",  it  must 
still  require  a  coufiideiable  portion  of  credulity  to  believe  that  cither 
Ercole,  duke  of  Fcrrara,  or  Alfonso  his  son,  who  were  distinjruished 
by  their  virtues  and  their  talents,  both  civil  and  inlUtcry,  beyond 
any  of  tlio  sovereigns  of  the  time,  would  have  submitted  to  have  per- 
petuated their  race  through  the  contaminated  btood  of  a  Unowu  and 

■■incestuous  proadtute. 

r  i'be  arrival  of  Lucretia  at  Ferrara  gave  a  new  impulse  to  those 
studies  and  literary  amnsements  by  v/liich  that  place  had  been  so 
long  distin^ished.  Amon}<  tin?  many  men  conspicuous  by  their 
tolrnti  and  their  learning,  wlui  at  this  time  frequented  the  court, 
ms  the  celebrated  Tietro  Bembu.  lie  had  accompanied  his  father, 
who  had  vi£itcd  that  city  in  a  respectable  public  character,  and  the 
attractions  which  ho  had  met  with  in  the  literary  society  of  the 
placet  had  induced  him  to  prolong  his  residence  there.  The  reputa- 
tKm  vhicb  Bembo  had  already  obtained  by  bis  writings,  and  perhaps 
his  personal  address  and  accorapUshroents,  early  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  thf"  duchess,  who  received  him  with  that  freedom  and 
aflability  for  which  the  Itjilian  courts  were  then  remarkable.  At 
this  time  BemI>o  wiu*  about  thirty  yean*  of  age,  and  it  apjtears  from 
his  letters  that  be  had  twk-e  been  the  slave  of  an  amorous  but  un- 
successful passion.  The  extraordinary  beauty,  the  various  endow- 
ments, the  vivacity  and  condescension  of  the  duchpss,  were  attrac- 
tums  too  powerful  for  him  to  rftsist,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
tiiat  Lucretia  Borgia  was  destined  to  complete  that  amorous  servitude 
of  three  lustres,  ()r  fifteen  year*,  of  which  he  frequently  complains. 
The  epistolary  corresponijence  of  Bembo  contains  several  letters 

L  Addressed  to  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  to  which  she  trequently  replied.* 


In  l1i«  Ainbrosiiui  libmry,  a  Milan,  k  nianuscript  is  said  loetiKt,  wbicb 
noatnius  nine  Iciters,  in  ilio  haud-wriiiug  of  LuoruiJa,  seveu  of  wliicli  itre  in 
lutliiiu,  uid  Iwu  in  .^paiiisli ;  luid  nl  the  cloue,  n  copy  of  ^vr^cs,  alno  in 
rpauiiili,  ail  of  wliici)  am  ailiiretMed  to  Deii)bt>.  'I'lt^ite  letters  nppvu-  to 
'liavp  bc^n  foldeil  in  the  form  of  ItilletA,  and  nrf  silpHn>crit>ed,  Al  mio  carit 
shno  M.  Pictni  Jtrmbo  'Hie  wriier  dennmimites  herself  Lucrtt'ta  Extnisr 
dd  Boryia,  luid  tbf  sealti  of  ibe  armii  of  Ehte  and  Borgia  aiv  appended  Id 
llieni.     Al  the  clomr  of  the  volumii  ix  a  canzooe  io  SpatUBlu  of  Ihe  oompo- 
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Uut  ulthough  ilin^<fat  be  presumerl  from  lier  k4tera,  that  she  wuiwt 
■H-holIy  insensible  to  the  passion  of  htr  admirer,  by  whose  attentions 
it  is  iirobablo  she  was  hi),'i»ly  flattered,  yet  if  must  l>e  ohserveii,  tint 
MacKUch^ili,  one  of  the  mo,«t  judicious  critics  that  Italy  has  prt^ 
duced,  conjiidt'Ts  tlu»  attnchmcnt  as  liaviiig'  been  regiilnted  hv  scnti- 
mrmts  of  |tro}iriely  aixl  lionour  ;•  nor  la  it  indeed  likely,  thnt  i 
friendly  <'pi8t(jlary  intercourse  would  have  Iteen  coutiuu'ed  for  fo 
lonx  11  time  after  the  termination  of  a  eannexion,  which  could  neref 
lianf  been  roeoH'ected  by  eith&r  of  the  parties  without  aentimeots  iif 
eomiiuiiction  and  of  sluune.  Tn  the  letters*  of  Benibo  to  the  diichoB 
*.f  l-errara,  which  extend  from  the  year  150:*,  to  tiie  year  15J6,  he 
at  ^me  timeii  cominunicates  to  her  his  own  sorrows,  aitd  at  othen, 
coDf^jTatiilnte^  her  on  the  birth  of  her  children  ;  but  the  warmlb  a 
the  loviT,  if  it  t.-ve  resisted,  soon  gave  place  to  the  respect  of  a  fneoA, 
aud  the  introduction  of  frequent  apolo^iiti  for  his  neglect,  or  onus* 
hioiis,  clearly  intlicatea  that  he  had  long  relinquished  that  character, 
\\hich  on  tileir  first  acquaintance  he  appears  to  have  been  'willing  to 
assume. 

The  iittachment  of  licnilw  to  Lucretia  Borjaiia,  was  not,  howefer, 
»o  ca\itiou?ly  concealed,  as  to  huve  escaped  the  notice  of  his  friend*, 
the  two  Stronzi,  witli  whom  ht  lived  at  I'^errara  on  tcrins  of  the 
utinotit  intimacy,  and  at  whitse  villa,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  be 
pa&^  a  considcrnble  portion  of  his  time.  Tito,  the  father,  has  re- 
corded this  passion  in  an  enigmatical  epi^am,  which  it  is  not  now 
difticult  to  explain.t  and  Krcole,  the  son,  in  eontiding  to  Ifemho  his 
own  amours,  adjures  him  to  conceal  them  with  the  same  MH^rocy, 
with  which  hn  has  himself  preserved  tho&e  intrusted  to  him  by  thft 
confidence  of  his  friend.^ 

Kitiuii  and  liiuid-writiug  of  B«iiibo,  and  in  a.  fuliliiig  ut  white  vflluni,  lied 
witL  fimr  rili4inilK,  in  a  lock  of  lig^hl-i^olnured  hair,  such  •n  BoiuImi  htn  tn 
■liteaily  ilrsi'ribtH)  in  h\n  |ioeuit),  auilff}iicfa.  by  ponstoiit  triiditinii,  hn*  bn'ii 
b»'lj(nri>(l  1(1  h&  thiit  of  Luoreliu  Uor^iiL  I-'rcmi  th<'  df-scripliEtn  of  tliU  singillti 
Mic,  it  decidedly  nppeur».  llint  iUk  lioi>k  fiirtnt-rlT  hdoiigRd  tn  Itcmlxi,  wbu 
Uiis  nUDUtt^  with  lii-1  uwii  IiuliI,  ibe  dnleR  of  tUe  lE^iteis,  and  had  iirolmbly 
in^rtecl  them  in  thi»  volinu^,  as  u  memoriid  of  what  he  cODMidt^m!  as  ikr 
moM  flevnied  and  hoiioumtile  attadiitieiiL  of  hiH  piuIt  year*. —  T>iHH«rt(Uiaiie 
<iel  DoU.  Bttldw-arp  Oltriicchi  HBpra  i  primi  aiiiori  di  Piciro  Ik'mbo.  Rk 
foliii  d'opoHculi  di  t'ldogfril.  iv.  I. 
•   Mnz/tK'h.  ill  Art.  l.ucretiu  Bufgia. 

f  "  Si  luniotiir  in  X.C,  trrun  noniliiis  Iinjiis 
J^itiTii.  /.w-r  firl,  ijiiod  iiiudi)  Lif  fiienl 
Itrtia  !iubxi'i|tlilnr,  etti  tu  htfr.  Mibjitngi*.  paratifur  ; 
Sic  Boribens.  Lux  htrc  rrtia,  Bembp,  parat." 
\  •'  At  ni,  Bembe,  nier*  quem  non  celaro  ciUorci* 
l)i-buL-ram,  tauii  semiim  dincc  nisli. 
Fm  iiui  libi  tJuHse,  decem  ^ueb  uie  ustieril  aimoK, 
Quv^uu  tatsxi  '}\iyuX  oorde  later?  faces. 


ItVoni  this  period,  the  conduct  of  Lnoretia  Bory;ia,  during  the 
eiiiaiiidt^r  of  her  life,  Ixfing-  an  interval  nf  miwanis  of  twtnty  .years, 
not:  (inly  without  repruach,  but  in  the  highest  degree  coni- 
inejHluLlb  ami  exf-iiiplarv.  Aniidit  the  disturbances  which  ag-itate<l 
Italy,  and  wlucli  frequently  threatenfil  Ferrara  with  destruction, 
she  was  intruRted  by  the  dukp,  during'  those  warlike  expeditions  in 
which  he  wj  eminently  difting-uished  himself,  with  the  government 
of  the  state;  in  which  she  eondueted  herself  so  as  to  obtain  not  only 
the  approbation  of  her  husband,  hut  the  respect  ami  affection  of  his 
subjects.  By  AlfonRo  she  m-b»  the  mother  of  three  sons,  the  eldest 
of  ■whom  »uceepiled  to  the  ffovcrnment  of  the  Rtate  of  Ferrara,  by 
the  name  of  Eri:oie  II.*  TowHrds  the  close  of  her  Hfe,  she  hecamft 
severely  rigiil  ni  her  religious  duties,  nntl  ilevuted  liereelf  to  works 
of  benevolence  an<l  piety.  From  the  official  letters  of  Leo  X,,  it 
appear?,  that  she  had  applipd  to  that  pontiff^  sonn  orter  his  elevation, 
for  his  spiritual  ndvice  and  consolation,  which  he  conceded  to  her  in 
the  fullest  tcrm^,  with  high  commendations  of  her  exemplary  life.f 
It  is  true,  that  long  after  she  had  established  a  character  beyond  alJ 
just  reproach,  and  when  her  tatlier  was  no  more,  and  her  brother 
was  driven  from  Italvi  the  voice  of  calumny  did  not  tail  to  pursue 
her  amidst  the  spleiidonr  of  a  court;  mid  in  the  vindictive  Inies  of 
Saiio/Karn,  Lucrelia  is  the  heifer  that  wanders  disconsolate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fo,  lamentinij  the  loss  of  her  mate.J  But  the  motives 
of  these  acca^wtions  liave  alreatly  been  explained,  and  even  if  Ssnoa- 
zaro  had  Wen  miire  inipirtial,  the  diatance  of  his  residence  from 


Hffliic  tttiuen  obtt^^ttor,  ue  te  ttL-int  Jndicc  luif  qiiiun ; 

Oruta  libi  c«r\et  »!(.-  TtltsgiUn  Gilvm. 
Sit)  milii.  ({uxB  dixti,  rtiiirl»>t  r«lentiir  in  imnoH  ; 

NullMque  ttou  fe]ix  mic  eat  Iiom  tibi." 

Siroz/.  til.  Amor.  T^i. 


^H  *  "  Alluniia  T.,"  Hiy-t  Mr.  Uilibon,  "  belicvrti  hiniaeif  \o  be  the  rnllier  of 
^^rbrto  flons.  Ttie  eldest,  hit*  «ticrP'"!*or,  H«nml«s  tl.,  <>xj)i«tvil  thin  mutemiil 
stain  by  «  hoIiIit  i-imirf.  uiitl  i\i^  jifiHittj  wiw  rewarded  by  mingling  the  blood 
of  K«tf  with  ibitt  of  Fnuice." — .Miliii-  oflhe  Iloii>e  of  Uniuswick,  in  Fo»t. 
Workx,  ii.  UK!>.  'I'b*'  ilnuhr  which  Mr.  (iibbitu  liiiH  im)4ied  ri'spcottug  Cb« 
IfgiLiniacT  ofUiP  »li)eflt  nwi,  invoUpK  tlit;  bistttirini)  in  ^omp  degree  of  incon- 
ttUtcDcj".  For.  if  Heri'iiles  wns  not  ittfttri  tUv  nftspring'of  Alftinno,  liuwcau 
he  bo  Kud  to  b«%c  uiiugh^  l!ie  blwil  of  AVc  with  llim  of  [■'riince  "! 
Sec  Bcuibi  Ep.  uam.  Leou.  X.  Iv.  Ep.  ii. 

I  "JiuftnirB,  fliilofl  ijiiie  rellcU  nd  ui^j^ei-vn 
Pfldi  »ioiiAntiH,  ben  muliun  noruribas 
Omen,  dolpnlw*  iulur  orba  irci;)ulM 
To  u  rvquirit.  te  irltiigitauH  luuni 
liiiph-l  rinendis  tieinu»;  <<l  iisqiip  mugieiu* 
Mudo  hue,  mndo  illuc  fiirit,  imore  perdllo." 

Hanatz.  i.  Tlfigr-  1^* 
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Rome  woold  prevent  hU  beings  considered  on  such  an  occasion  b  n 
aathcDtic  eviuence. 

But  althdu^^h  tliu  oti&rgt>«t  against  Lucrctin  Borgia  appear  to  be 
wholly  unsiDppurted,  eitlier  by  proof  ur  probability,  it  wooUl  be 
uiijuiit  to  her  taleots  and  her  character  to  close  the  present  iuqoirj 
without  adducing  some  of  those  numerous  t^timonies  in  bcr  fiivov 
with  which  the  writings  uf  the  most  celebrated  si^lars  of  thotge 
80  frequently  aboiiml.  lu  this  we  need  not  rely  on  the  applaasa 
bestowed  ou  her  by  Ereule  Straui,  or  Antonio  Tebaldeo,  who  nay 
be  ounsidered  ba  Uie  poetd-Uuri'ate  uf  Kerrara,  the  former  of  wboa 
has  ill  particular  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  resouDdtn^ 
her  praiHC."  Still  less  must  we  found  oiir  decision  on  the  vanaa» 
poems,  both  in  tht^  Latin  and  Italian  ton^e^  which  Bombo  has  coa- 
seerated  to  her  honour,  bec&u^t'  he  muy  not  Ije  coniiidured  as  n 
impartial  judge.  Yet  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  letter,  in  whkb 
he  inscribes  to  her  his  romance  of  the  Anolaniy  which  be  completed 
and  publliihed  at  her  request,  and  in  which  he  addresses  her,  "  Ai  a 
princess  who  was  more  desu*ous  of  omamentiiig  her  mind  with  ex- 
cellent endon-nients,  thun  bcr  jwrson  with  Uie  deconttions  of  dreia 
Applying  ]tlli  her  leisure  hours  to  reading- or  composition:  '^  to  the 
end,  says  he,  'Hhat  you  may  i^urpaas  other  women,  vm  much  in  tiw 
charms  of  your  understanding^-  as  vf  u  already  do  in  those  of  exterml 
beaatv,  and  may  be  better  satisfied  with  your  own  applause  than  with 
that,  however  infinite,  of  tim  rest  of  the  world." 

The  historians  of  Ferrara,  S4t  far  &ora  supposing  that  the  fanuly 
of  Este  was  degraded  by  their  union  with  Lucrotia  itorgia,  mention 
her  with  the  highest  praise.  Gimldi  denominates  her  "  a  woman  rf 
uncommon  excellence  ;"t  and  Sordi,  **  a  most  beautiful  and  amiolA* 


"  fjefcrol  of  the  prinuipul  poeiriH  uf  Ervole  StroAiu.  sa  Uis  fmatio  Uli 
i}iga»tomavhia,  an  ioscribed  to  Liicrelia,  whom  lie  uItio  tbuii  ■ddrrsses  st 
the  cloHe  of  one  of  Iuh  ele^eH,  In  which  lie  reliniiaishes  all  farther  inltf- 
Hereiiee  in  public  alTairH. 

"  Tequc  mcnm  veneror,  CaUntin  Borgia,  SYdon, 

Qua  Quilom  llcspeiio  pnriii:i  oihe  micat. 

Tu  rnihi  cormeu  oris,  tu  lucida  eoiMn  ad  osirs, 

Qti&  mTRiiH  aiiitnas  Incums  orhix  habcl; 
AdserUB  sapfirin,  .Iiino,  Fnlliuiijiir,  VRniiftque. 

Jano  opibufl,  PoUos  moribiiB,  ore  Vcnntt. 
llegniL  tihi  tndliom.,  uiinu(|UG  niteatior  ardor, 

PliUique  tiia  i^iferi  fonnii  vi^riH  IihIhil 
QiliK  negel  iiis  oceliim  nieritjii  ?  tua  niiminaquoudam 

NHhis,  rl  pilrema  Dactis  honore  rolent. 
Templik  Ubi  statucnt,  nee  vorin  teiopln  corcbiml. 
Ac  DOHtnim,  inter  tot  frmndiR,  mqiiR  erit." 

Rlrozz.  M.  \'\\e!g.  ad  Tlivum  Lucretiam 
FfirariiE  Dnccm,  Strozri,  op.  03. 
t  "  BarisBims  Donna." — Oirald.  Comment.  deUe  cute  tli  Ferraia.  181. 
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,  adorned  with  cvorv  Tirtuc.''*     Yet  more  honaurable  w  the 

of  Lihanori;  who  aescribes  her  as  "a  most  heautiful  aiid 

;uous  prmeejis,  endowed  with  every  estimable  qnalitj-  of  the  mind, 

with  th«   highest  |Klli^h  ui'  underfitanding' ;   estremeil  as  the 

lUght  of  the  tim^  and  the  trE^usure  of  the  a^e/'f    Caviceo,  in  the 

1.508,  deiiicated  to  htT  his  wurk,  entitled  II  Peregriiw;  and 

verting  to  the  celebrated  laalit^Ma  of  Este,  dau^'hter  of  Ercole  I., 

'  e  of  Ferrara,  and  wife  of  Francesco  GoiiKa^  raurquis  of  Mantua, 

GODueives  that  ho  has  given  her  sufficient  praise,  in  a»^rting  that 

fl^iprooches  next  in  excellence  to  Lucretia  Borg-ia-J     If  the  most 

itc  idea  had  been  entortained  that  Lucretia  had  been  the  detest- 

charocter  wliich  tlie  Neapolitan  poets  have  represented,  is  it  to 

conceived  that  thi:^  author  would  have  introduced  one  of  the  Brsfc 

'Women  in  Italy,  in  point  of  rank,  character,  and  accomplishments,  a& 

only  second  to  her  in  merit? 

Tim  marriage  of  Lucretia  with  Alfonso  of  Este  was  eelehrated 
in  ft  Latin  epithalaminm  by  Ariosto ;  but  thi:^  may  he  considered  as 
one  of  those  complimentary  tributes  wliich  a  youthful  poet  would 
be  proud  to  pay  to  his  prince.  If,  however,  the  moral  character  of 
the  bride  had  been  so  notoriously  dii^^raccful  as  to  render  her  an 
object  of  abhorrence,  it  is  scarcely  to  bo  supposed  that  Ariosto  would 
iiftve  had  the  effirontery  or  the  abaiirdity  to  represent  her  as  "  rival- 
■""ig,  in  the  decorum  of  her  manners  as  well  as  in  the  beauty  irf"  her 
'son,  all  that  former  times  could  boast.*'§  The  same  author  hoa, 
iwevCT,  on  a  subsequent  occasion  given  a  more  decisive  testimony 
of  his  approbation,  in  the  forty-second  book  of  his'immortal  poem, 
he  has  raised  a  t«mple  <if  female  excellence,  the  splendid  niches  of 
which  are  occupied  by  women  uf  thx?  greatest  merit  anil  ctiief  di^ 
tinction  in  Italy ;  and  among  these,  Lucretia  Burgia  assumes  tfaa 
first  and  most  coa<«jiicaous  i*tataon.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the 
lines  devoted  to  her  praise  on  thia  occasion,  the  poet  asserts  that 
"Rome  ought  to  prefer  the  modem  Lucretia  to  the  Lucrctb  of  an- 
tiquity, as  well  tn  vtodexhj  as  in  bifanty ;"  a  comparison  wliich,  if  the 
ftspersions  under  which  she  has  laboured  had  obtained  the  sli^test 

I  credit,  could  only  have  been  considered  as  the  severest  satire.  £lach 
f  *  **  Doma  bdllfiHiiiu,  gentile,  ad  oraam  d'ognl  virtn.** — Sardi,  Historie 
renraT4«e.  r.  19H. 
r  *  Maz2iichclU,  T.  17&L 
{  "  AcceiU*  alia  ttia  cccellfntin  i)tH>]lo  lumfi  clip  rxtingiiprc  iiou  si  Tpa<^,  di 
ijuclla  vera  mortftle  Uea.  Kliaalictla  Kflen^n  di  OnnxagJi  prineiimsBu  Man- 
luana,  alia  c[iinlf  W  Must!  fanno  rivrrcutin." — CuTirco.  ap.  Quodrio  Stcria 
4'  ogni  Pocstu,  vU.  ^0. 


\        bOT 


■  elnri  soboIcK  LucreUa  BorgiiF, 


rolrliro  arc,  t^t  yuluhriti  tcquaulem  moriluH  aul  qmu* 
Verm  fama  riTfiTt,  aut  qaas  mlii  fubala  fluxit.'* 

Atiost.  BiMthal,  ap.  Cam.  Ulnat.  Poet.  ItsL  f.  344. 
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of  Ub  heroines  are  attended  bj  two  of  the  most  distinguuihed  poetv 
of  Italy,  u  heral<Ki  nfth«>ir  fame;  thoMt  ni»i|^ned  to  Lucretia  Borgia, 
ure  Ercolc  Stroxri  and  Antonio  Tebaldeu.* 

Tbesti  cuiniueiidatorv  testimonies  inif^bt  he  incroaned  to  a  con- 
alderable  extent  from  the  works,  Ixith  in  prose  and  verse,  which  luiw 
been  iiiicrilK-d  to  her  by  those  authors  to  whom  she  affDrrlfd  en- 
oourngomcnt  and  protection  jf  but  in  addition  to  tliose  olresdy 
adduced,  it  may  Ixi  sufficient  to  cite  the  ^rruve  and  imintpeachal^t^ 
testimony  of  one  who,  from  the  respectability  of  his  clMxracter,  can- 
not be  suspected  of  flatter^',  and  who  indeed  eanuot  be  suppoM^d  to 
have  had  any  oUier  motives  ivr  his  commendation  than  such  as  be 


♦  "  L«  itrimti  inscritUon  ch'ttgli  o<^Rbi  ocoorrt?. 
Con  luiipw  linor  Ltirrrtia  Bortfia  uoma: 

Iteve  «  I'linura  laAiiK  pAlria  fioina. 
I  tliiii  rli(^  vohilo  hull  s'>;im  ■u>  r»rre 
'I'unio  ecreUejU-  eil  aiioruin  HOinn. 
NoiiiJL  In  Hvriltii,  Antiiuiit  Tt:hti}dfo, 

Ereote  Strvzxti ;  un  Lino,  ed  uno  Urfeo." — Coo.  43.  SLfllL 

♦  Antonio  Carnnzzano,  uldre^itcil  to  her  liis  JJfp  of  the  Virj^'n,  nnd  life 
ofCbrlBt,  both  iti  lerz\i  rima,  (Timb.  vi.ptir.  ii.  tiJl.)  mmI  Citor^o  ftobiutft. 
of  AteximilriH,  li>8  jkiviux,  priiilfil  itt  Aliliui,  nbuiil  Lbo  yciis  lOOO.  (^uwlno, 
\\\\.  6ri.)  Tf»  ihesf  I  simll  only  ndtl  anntber  tenHmniij?.  l-'tuher  Francesco 
Antonio  jitacolmrin,  on  Hxiunhiiuittliv  .IvMiiu»'  librtu-,v  DfS.  Fedele,  a\  MiluL 
found  amannbcripl  vwlunie  of  poetry,  the  auUior  of  wliicb,  as  nppeani  liy  ibr 
do^eation.  va&  Lia'a  Vuleu/inno,  of  Turtunii.  Zai-Rliiina  iuiiigini'd  that  ibeM! 
pdetnH  were  unpuWinli^d,  bin  thero  is  extiuu  ■  TftTc  edition  ofUiem  [iriDlri 
«t  Vcuicc,  by  Bi'nittrdinn  dr'  VitiUi,  in  \btVi.,  8vo,  nndev  ibe  title  nf  Of^rr 
rolgan  di  M.  Lu-n  J'ulaixi'iii'i,  Dvriomm-,  ml  hr<tti:'i  Hi  J-'tdehgu  di  Gtr- 
viisio.  KtjpnlUnnii.  Tlie  poems  in  qiiontion  Imvn  grni:!  tn«rit,  porticulariyfot 
llif ir  pttlbelir  miuiilirity :  nnd  txf  i\tn\icMeA  in  ihtt  inaTmscript.  i.<upy,  but  wA  in 
tbe  iiriuled  work,  in  LucrctiH  Dorgiu,  in  ibc  fnUowing:  LutiD  vertn : 

A4  IMrnm  LuvrHimn  Bfiywrn  Kateimntt ; 
Lueas  Valcntianas,  DvrUntenitis. 
"  Qnm  libi  pavioa  diunusi,  tidi,  l.iicreEin,  fronts 
Stiscipf  nunc,  qiiKH  K'nindis  dona  st>U*». 
tltec  ef^o  dum  t^aiierem  Ittcrvmin  rorauUa,  dixi ; 

PrBPfidpo*  □(tstrte,  Bop^s  dlvn,  Ithb. 
O  tcfiim  Alplioiif-ns  diiii  posl  prfflio  Marti», 

Oiia  Mu^^iinini  qnaercn:  lulA  vc-Itt. 
Sic  CaMur,  nic  Hex  Mfli'Silitni,  xic  iilc  MOlebut. 

AfHcn  oni  nomf^n,  \ii*tn  partintf,  dndit. 
Tlunc  lege;  i>erletTinm  lon^o  diiAliifl  honorc; 
Tutns  et  u  ral-iJo  Ueutc  Ubelluii  «ric." 

li^cculLti  iI'  Opuscoli  di  CalogcrJi.  9Eli>. 
Tbut  Lticrmia  wroi«  Italian  poetry- is  believed  by  Crc^teimbeui,  who  iufwrin* 
n»  that  be  bpd  been  UMuted  by  a  pcrtiou  desermy  uf  credit,  and  wbo  waa 
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himself  ft$6L|;^cd:  the  favour  and  assistance  ivhich  he  affordcti 
}  every  meritorious  undertal*iiig,  and  to  every  useful  art. 
The  person  ruferred  to,  is  the  eelebrsted  printer,  A  Ho  Manuzio. 
From  tlie  tenour  of  hia  address  to  her,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
^works  of  Tito  and  Ereole  Strozzi,  it  appears  that  she  had  offered 
ot  only  to  as5ist  him  in  the  ejstablishment  of  his  great  undertaking-, 
but  also  to  defray  the  whole  expense  attending  it.  If  the  sentiments 
■hich  he  attributes  to  lier,  were  in  fact  exjireBsed  by  her,  of  which 
ere  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,  tbey  suffieieiitl^-  mark  a  great  and 
i  virtuous  mind.  "  Your  chief  desire,"  says  he,  ^'aa  you  iiave  your- 
elf  so  nobly  asserted,  is  to  stand  Approved  of  God,  and  tu  be  useful, 
niot  only  to  the  present  age,  hut  to  future  times ;  so  that  when  you 
quit  this  life,  you  may  leave  behind  you  a  monument  that  you  have 
not  lived  in  vain."  He  then  procera^  to  celebrate,  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  approbation,  her  pietjr,  her  libpmlity,  her  justice,  and  her 
affability.  If  Lucretia  w.xs  puilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  she  stands 
aecujited,  the  pm^titutiou  of  her  paiiegrrists  is  jjreater  than  her  own; 
but  of  such  a  degradation  seveni!  of  the  authors  before  cited  were 
inca}»ble ;  and  we  may  therefore  bo  allowed  to  conclude  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  consistently  with  the  known  laws  of  moral  cha- 
racter, tMt  the-  flagitious  and  alwminahle  Lucretia  Borgia  and  the 
respectable  ond  honoured  duchess  of  Ferrara  could  be  united  in  the 
^aroe  person. 


w«OI  ui'ijudinlPil  wilL  tlic  early  literature  of  Italy,  tlial  le  liad  seen,  in  a  col- 
lection of  poPiiiH  of  tilt  sixt«B)uli  renlury,  scverul  picrpti.  altribHtpd  to  her.  but 
()iBt  notwiiliHtan^Uii^'  ull  tbert^seiurlirK  miidi!,  both  nt  Itomc  uml  at  Florence, 
no  triKJPH  of  llicm  potild  uow  be  discovered.  Tlic  annoloJor  on  OrcHscimbcnt 
|k,  b'lwevHr.  of  ojjinion,  thnt  if  tliis  hadbet^Ji  the  cane,  bor  works  would  have 
en  nnticffi  by  Bembo  in  the  many  ItJllew  adilresHed  lo  licr,  or  by  Aldo,  iu 
1  iircfacp  to  llip  work^  ctf  the  two  Strofzi  •■  Slip  wti,  bowever,"  adds  lie, 
,  greut  pnlroE^•'^^  of  litpntliinr,  luiil  by  her  oictuiH  t!ic  court  of  Ferrarn 
koiindi'd  with  uieu  diNliiiRiii->lied  ovea  in  foreipi  conntriei« :  amooK  "horo 
,  ilie  before -men  tio  tied  ili-uibo."  MiLC/itcIit^lli  hiis,  liuwcier,  cited  ounnf 
•  leiterK  of  Bi'inbo  ;  from  wliich  it  «|ipi;ar»  lUiit  nbe  addrewKcd  nom*-  versi-s 
I  him ;  but  whether  tbry  w«re  in  Italian  or  Siiauietb,  which  hitler  liugun^ 
far  frfti|iiciilly  iulo|>ted  iu  her  pu»>(ictU  comitoBilion^,  he  1i«m  uot  veuttjred  to 
citlc.  It  limy,  however,  be  preNUtucd,  riuiu  the  fotlowin^ljuet)  iutnieof  the 
ef^l  LnliTi  pncint'  nildrcHsed  to  her  h\  Brmhn,  that  nhe  wtd^c  Itoltmi 
«tr)'.  (iiid  it  18  )itil,  Uiercfone.  without  t<iit1lrient  reMon  that  both  .Mox/u- 
4^Ui  uiid  Qtiuih-iu  have  cuuiiienaed  her  umung  the  wrilers  of  Italy. 
'  Te  lameD  in  studio,  et  ilovtas  trndiici!«  in  artes, 
Xec  KiuiH  iuf^iiiiim  Kpleiidita  foruiu  premat. 
Sive  r*fevn  linguo  moiliilamui  rwiiifu  lletrusca. 

Crcdm-t  HetniPCo  natn  piielin  hoIo; 
Seu  cdluno  condib  uumeroh  ct  ciuiuino.  Rimto 
Jlla  Dovein  poitsuui  scHpia  ducure  Uea^,"  Sic. 

Ad  l.iit-reiUm  Borgiun,  in  Bnnb.  up.  iv.  3l.'i, 
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CHAPTEE   XUL 

Note  i,  (p.  '■i.) — 'I'be  porvionAions  or  Louis  XII.  m  the  tlucit;  of  Mtlai, 
wUeu  liu>  WKs  jet  merdy  diifce  of  Orlesiui,  were  foaniled  apou  the  ng^  ul 
Iuk  grtuiilmotlivr,  Valeiilina,  only  mtitm-  of  the  lost  duke  nf  the  Vhbq^U 
fiunily. — B- 

NoTS  '2,  (p.  '■!.) — Tliere  niiK  iil»<n  a  fiirUivr  liniitatiou  to  Fnuicii,  is  cut 
the  two  priaccsscs  died  without  ohildreD.  The  griun  i»  prrsvrved  io  Di 
Mmil,  Curpa  Diplouuoiciuc,  iv.  i.  177. 

>'uTE  d.  (p-^.) — Tbi«  aci  i»  given  by  I'umg,  Codex  lulta  Dij 
lioua,  i.  i>'^ ;  bIho  liy  Du  UnnL,  Cor]K>  Diplonuit.  iv.  i.  0.1} . 

NttTK  4,  (|i.  -1.^ — The  utilliur  at  ihe  Lujue  tie  Cnmhraif  iiifonns  OS.  ifc* 
iiy  iliiH  treaty  thr  Fi-entb  montavh  undeTl,ook  to  aaniat  Uie  urohduko  in  iv 
uovmng  the  donunions  of  Li»  mutcmol  tinceslon,  ott  the  death  uf  hit  gnai 
father,  lli«  king  t!f  Arugon:  in  rpluru  fur  which  the  arohdukp  ugreed  out 
to  uppude  the  king  in  liia  ntti'iiipt  uii  Mi]»ii. — I.it^e  ie  Cuinhr.  ii.  'AU7.  U 
waold  have  bepii  very  indecorous,  and,  iuderd,  tpit  impoliiio,  in  Cbwles  U 
liave  inlroducL'U  a  chiuse  of  thiM  uature,  which  Voald  have  had  u  dimM  ira- 
dvuuy  to  Uirou  doubts  upon  hiti  Lilk  tu  Im  hereditary  douiiniciun  ift  Spira: 
nur  ue  uny  nurh  Hpeciltc.  htipnlKtionH  routauni-d  in  t]iR  traniy.  which  i< 
couched  only  iu  general  lenn^i. — T>u  Mnnt,  I'orpK  Diplnintit.  iv.  i.  lUtf. 

NoTs  5,  (p.  l\.) — Du  Mont,  Corpn  I tiiilomat,  iv.  i.  -iOl.  Kyturr,  Fodrt*. 
vii.  i.  (18.  T1h>  great  altPution  p«id  hy  llie  pope  to  Henr7  Vlll,  at  Ihix  periiol 
MiifficivuLly  npiH^iint  by  a  Ivlttr  from  hiin  to  tbut  mouareli,  mspeetinf  tlir 
npfHiiiitnient  »tl'  ib«  urrlibiKljo|t  nf  Si.  Aiidirwr*  Io  tbfi  office  of  ponlJAnt 
legale,  iu  whicb  be  a»surM  the  king  that  he  eniBi-inn  him  heftve  oO  tl* 
HO«ervigQM  of  the  time,  iwd  i-*  nrndy  to  do  id]  iu  hi«  power  for  his  g7alifiuUoit< 

Note  0,  (p.  'i.) — Leo  had  wrilten  to  Frimcisl.  soon  after  lii^  stucceusioi. 
(■ntigmtnltuiug  him  on  ihiU  cvcut.  and  ns^uriug  bim  of  his  peWert  eoitl 
dvncf  in  hi^  f^ooil  intPUlionH  tovnrdH  the  lioly  »<•<• ;  ai  the  yanie  time  reqiieR' 
ing  him  to  riinfpr  on  the  rtirdinni  Giiilio  dti'  Mediei  tlic  arrhbishopriu  uf 
Norboum*,  wiih  which  the  kini^  coiuplicd. 

NoTK  7,  (p.  7.  J — Latino  .hivenidc,  011*5  of  tlie  wftreiaripM  uf  Loo  X.,  tatf 
IVe<|uuntIy  employed  hy  hiiu  a»  au  ouvoy  lo  foreign  &Ult»t. 

NoTK  8,  (p.  7.) — Frureseo  Uibt),  lx>reuto  de'  Medici,  and  Ijja  BollMr, 
Mtotiuiat.  Uisinu. 
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NoTB  P,  (p.  8.)<~B7  the  penoQ  vlio  irvlicd  to  be  related  to  Loonnde, 

.  probably  meant  Uiu  iMnperor  ekct,  Maximilian,  anri  hy  Leonardo,  cArtvnl; 

he  mognifloent  Giuliiiuo,  to  whom  the  letter  ia  tuldTc^sed. 

NOTB  iO,  (|».  H.) — Kn'm  ihix,  it  in  to  b*-   iinderelODii,  lliiil  tlm  kiag  of 

Spain  and  tbe  t-mperor  were  willing  tlmt  the  po^ie  hLouM   retain   the  poa- 

esatoDK  wliich  lie  beliL  la  Lonbiirdy. 

NoTS  II,  (p.  8.) — rudoubLedly  Uic  ducbjr  of  Urbiiio,  where  Qiuliauo 

I  pu5Sed  a  great  poiiiuu  of  his  timu  during  liis  exile. 

NoTS  12.  <p.  60— TUw  Mteins  intended  to  discover  ibe  senlimenU  of 
inliaiio  respecting-  tin*  altempl  upon  Urbino,  «f  wliirb.  from  principles  of 
slice  and  priUitude.  lie  always  diBupprovod, 

NoTK  13,  (p.  H.) — Tbe  Spunish  RnibftjiMidor,  wlio  probably  bore  some 
escmblaiice  in  bis  person  to  tliecouni  Ercole  Kuiifjoiie,  n  uubleman  of  Uie 
'•'oort  of  Leo.  X. 

Note  )  i,  {$.  H.) — AJluUiug,  iu  all  probability^  to  tlie  dachy  of  Fernm 
aud  its  dcpi-tidcni  statoR. 

Note  it),  (p.  a.) — Tlie  motber  of  Fnuiriii  L,  aiuf  «ister  to  the  «ife  of 
liuliauo  db'Medici. 

Ni>Ti£  1[>,  ip.  0.) — These  pas»n|?e)«  affonl  u  presumptive  proof  tbut  the 
pope  bod  uot,  lU  Ibis  time,  deturmiiicd  t»  emi-r  iuio  tlic  kngue  agikiaai 
Francis  I. 

Note   17,  (p.  !>.) — It  i^i  not  iiuprobatile  Uiut  tbe  atlucbineDt  of  tbe  widow 
of  Loui»t  \JL  to  tbe  ilul"^  <■!'  Hiiffullc,  luiil  tlie  Middfu   cRlebraLinn  of  Uicir 
narrijifrc  icrmioflled   ii    iifgolintioji  wbicli  niiylit  luive  biul   sncli  iiuportunt 
snitequpitces  to  these  kingdoms  and  to  Kxirope. 

Note  IS,  ip.  12.) — Leo.  in  niie  of  Inn  ietlem,  thus  addtcsM^  Fregoso  and 
lio  magistTHiPH  ofGruoa:  "  I  havL>  itrranged  with  the  miif^atralca  of  Flo- 
tnoe  and  wiili  Lorenza  de'  Mfldjii,  my  uepheiv,  to  itend  the  bonie  ibey 
live  uow  ut  PLiu  to  your  iiNsisttiuce.  nnd  tu  he  altogether  nt  your  disposal. 
'  yoii  nwd  ftirlhcr  aid,  nil  llie  rc-st  nf  tli*-  Floremiiie  forre  und  n»y  own 
uops  Khali  hi-diKputchcd  wiili  nil  Hpeed  to  support  yon  in  the  nifuntenuiiee 
'  yuor  official  power." — Fulir.  tu  Vila  Leon  X.  WH, 

NoTK  10.  (p.  U.)— But  wjpordin?  to  the  onnmerauon  of  tiiiieeianlini, 
till*  fiifces  of  FranciH  1.  Hznnimteii  to  upwardu  of  fifty  thooKond  men.— Hf»i. 
^^i'ltal.  xii. 

^K  Note 'JO.  (p.  If>.) — Leoiii,  in  lii«  L'^«'  "^  I'r.-Mttria.  Hiikc  dUrbinu. 
^H^T.  MlBtCfe  the  forces  of  Lorenzo  at  riRht  hundred  men  at  armn,  h<i  many 
^^Eellt  borne,  and  seven  tJionnnnd  infantry. 

^B   NOTR  ai,  (T-  17.)— There  are  many  iliterealiiig  detaiL<  of  llus  expedl- 

^^■uil.  ill  a  curious  work  entitled  "  T'o$agv  et  ConquHt-  rlu  Ihirhi-  tie  Milan. 

^K*   lOlft./*"*'  J^'«»''f'''j'  A  Mfdujtvn  vtTart  m  prvs^ par  Pusquier  Ir  IfoiuK, 

rf#/  l-r  Moine  xans/hK,  Portu'r  tyrdinoin:  dn  Jitti,   i^wn'*,  1-VJO.- — HUimr,- 

J,Htfrnire  de  la  ViUe  </*■  Leo»,  jntr  h  P're  Jc  Cotoanr,  AW, — B. 

N"TK  W.  (p. -i'l.)—!!  would  seem,  fruio  Mr.  H.-^coe's  aeeouni,  that 
^e  fttiinnioii*  to  fintrmder  lUil  iiot  take  place  uulil  afler  FruuoiH  had  occu- 
i.'tl  Pavia,  but  de  la  TrrmoLiille  and  Trivulzio  bml  hi-iii  nie«spug|.r3  fryni 
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Alessaudrea  to  the  authorities  at  Milan,  offering  to  foi^ve  the  past,  and  to 
take  the  city  iato  favour,  on  condition  of  its  returning  at  once  to  its  obe- 
dience  to  the  lung,  hut  threatening  the  utmost  rigonrs  in  case  id  ftuther 
resistance. — B. 

Note  US,  (p.  QO.) — "  Certes,  ma  bonne  cpee,  voiis  serez  dores-en-an^ 
gardee  comme  une  reliqne,  et  honorue  sur  toutes ;  et  jamais  Je  ne  toob  par- 
terai,  si  ce  n'est  centre  les  Tutcs,  les  Sarrasins,  et  les  Maures." — Clum- 
pier, ap.  Moreri,  Diet.  Hist.,  art.  Bayard. 

Note  31,  (p.  ift.) — The  author  of  the  League  of  Caxhbray  states  the  loss, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  to  have  been  between  five  and  six  thousand,  ud 
adds,  that  fifteen  thouaand  Swiss  were  left  dead  on  the  flel^,  (t.  ii. 'iOff;) 
hut  Mr.  Plants,  on  tlie  authority  of  Schwickardt,  infonns  us,  that  it  sppetied 
by  a  muster-roll  of  the  Swiss,  after  their  return,  that  about  five  tfaoossitd 
men  had  perished  in  the  action. — Hist  of  the  Helvetic  Confed.  ii.  113. 

KoTE  35,  (p.  ^D.) — The  treaty  bears  date  the  1:1th  day  of  October,  1515. 
The  editor  remarks,  that  it  was  conchided  at  a  single  conference,  so  greatly 
was  the  pope  alarmed  in  conFteqnence  of  the  battle  of  Marignono ;  but  in  this 
he  is  mistaken,  as  the  proposed  terms  gave  rise  to  much  negotiation,  and 
were  considerably  modified.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  in  the  title  of  the 
treaty,  tlie  editor  styles  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urfriiw,  althoof^  he 
certainly  did  not  obtain  that  title  until  the  following  year.  There  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  even  the  treaty  as  there  given  is  erroneous  or  imperfect  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  pope's  envoy,  Canosso,  bishop  of  Tricariea, 
hastened  to  Borne  and  hud  an  interview  with  the  pope,  when  some  modifi- 
cations were  proposed,  and  Leo  wrote  to  the  king  to  conciliate  his  fkraw. 

Note  2G,  (p.  30.) — This  piece,  which  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of 
its  author,  was  again  printed  in  tlie  yeai-  1540,  M-itli  considerable  additions, 
commemorating  the  heroic  actions  of  the  ancestors  of  Francis  I.  against  the 
Saracens  and  common  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith;  hut  instead  of  in- 
scribing this  new  edition  to  tlic  chancellor,  the  author  thought  proper  to 
dedicate  it  to  tlie  king  himself. — Agostini,  Notizic  di  Batt.  Egnazio,  negli 
OpHscoli  di  Cahigem,  xxxiii,  {15. 

Note  37,  (p.  10.) — It  was  probably  in  the  siune  yeai-  that  TitiM 
painted  the  portrait  of  Alviauo,  in  a  lurge  hiiitoricid  piece  hung  in  the  great 
chamber  of  the  supreme  council  of  Venice.  The  picture,  which  is  described 
at  length  by  llidolfi,  iinlia[)pily  perished  in  the  conftagi-iUion  of  the  ducal 
palace. — B. 

Note  3S,  (p.  HO.) — rriuted,  with  other  works  of  Navugero,  at  Venice,  hy 
Tacuini,  in  15:10,  under  the  title,  "Andreae  Naugerii  Patricii  Veneti  Ora- 
tiones  duce,  cormiuiique  iionmiUa,  4to;"  and  agiiiu,  in  the  enlarged  edition  of 
the  works  of  Navngero,  by  C'ominio,  Padua,  1718,  4to. 

NoTK  30,  (p.  ;il.) — "His  natural  abilities  were  so  great  that  when,  as 
was  his  fre(]uent  wont,  he  discoursed  with  the  leiu'ned  upon  learned  subjects, 
be  manifested  such  acutenctis,  such  stiength  of  apprehenKiou,  such  a  Imow- 
ledge  of  tiie  liberal  ai-ts,  tliat  whatever  question  he  diaeussed,  however  ah- 
fitmse,  he  seemed  to  have  made  a  peculiar  study  of  it." — Naugerii  Oral,  in 
funere  Bart.  Liviaiii,  7.  (Kd.  Tacuin,  1030.) 
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SoTB  3i>,  (p.  31.1 — Polidoro  Virgilio  wan  a  nniive  of  Urliino,  and  dUt- 
tinffuislie<i  liimi^flf  liy  sevenil  WPll-known  woiJts,  pai-iictilnrly  his  Latin  col 
leutiuii  of  proverbs,  |ittbliHlit.*i]  in  MDi^.  and  hy  hia  imiitiw  dc  Iitvr'iitorihm 
Rerttnt,  iiiililislied  in  l-llM),  wLicli  bag  siiu^u  been  fretineuUy  rtrpriiittM].  He 
wiw  «But  to  EiiglBJid  in  tin*  pimiificntp  nf  Alexander  VI.,  und  ul  the  request 
of  Hpury  VIl.  undertook,  in  the  jenr  ISDJ,  bin  bistory  of  England,  whk'b 
be  wrote  in  Lntiii,  but  wliicli  hiis  uot  fmiiied  liim  Uie  ^ulTmgcs  uf  [loatenty, 
eitht!r  for  ukility  or  inipiutiality.  He  wiw  oftenvardH  appajtited  tirelidenron 
of  Welb^,  bnt  in  conHec|ii<!nire  of  tlie  RtrromiAlion,  be  (quitted  Oiis  kingdom 
and  reiired  to  lii«  native  ptacp,  where  be  lived  lo  au  lulvnuced  a^e,  auil  died 
ill  15.'i5. — Bayle.  Diet.  art.  Pol.  Virf,Tle. 

Polidon)  Vir^o'ei  Hhionj  of  EuijUwd  was  publitiked  at  Basil,  in  ]&<14. 
It  UCCiksioiied  tbe  following  epi(^nm: 

"  Virgilii  dun  sunt,  niter  Miiro,  in,  Polydore 
Alter;  !u  meiidAX,  jlle  poi'tii  fnil."— U. 

NnTR  !lt.  (p.  no.) — Tbft  TJsit  of  tin?  pmitiff  to  tbis  pbii'e  if  coiuniemti- 
rcucd  by  the  following  iuscrip'.ion  jii  Miu-ipnoUi;  ;■ — "  Leo  X.  Pont.  Milk,  oiim 
pniiinm  Pont.  Florentiftm  veniret,  ob  aiiti(]U[un  fideiii  dcTotioiiem,  t'tmerita 
(iiajitiliazin  familie  et  in  cii  Jacubi  AlicirLtuii|itP  cjuk,  siuburbRtium  boR  inl«r 
tot  alia  elpRit,  ill  quo  trtdunni  esset  diiin  m-ces.sus  ei  od  nrbeni  pararctnr  a  die 
2T  ad  UO  Noverabris,  ISl.'t,  Pont,  sui  tmno  .'J. 

"  DuIciH  et  iiltJt  qtiit^K,  Di-i:iiii»  pergrnlH  Leoni, 
ilic  fuit ;  biuc  snciiim  jam  reor  esse  loptun." 

Note  y'2,  (p.  !J:i.) — The  pope  eutereJ  tbe  city  by  tbe  gnte  of  3.  Picro 
Oattolini,  (Vasw.  Bagionam.  il'i,)  oTer  the  portal  of  wbicU  i«  placetl  tbu 
fnllnmug  iiwcriptiorj :— "  Leo  X.  priinus  iu  I-ioreutina  g^nte  e  nobilisnima 
MefliL-eornm  fnmilJH  Pont.  Max.  bononiam  profiri!iren!i  Flnreniinni  patiiam 
Knotn  priinua  in  eo  linnorc  intrnvii,  dimtn  bujuH  rauri  paite  HagniRceuUs- 
simoq.  riTUia  umuium  appurulii  el  ItuLissinio  toLit^  civitatis  plausu  oxccpius 
die  30  NovBiubri.s,  \'il'\,  Poiitiflcaius  sui  iiimo  'J." 

NOTS  3-%  (p.  iU.J — "  Tht?  idea  of  tUitt  work  wa*i  of  nyble  roiiirvption.  Uii 
ft  base  of  large  dimPHsion"*  wi^m  t'orintliinn  column* ;  between  tliesi*  were 
nicltcfl,  TTitb  figiin's  in  tbcm  repre^'eniiiig  tbfl  .\po.tHe.s :  ilip  w bole  work 
was  earirbed  with  ba«^o-rilievos  ndmirably  arran^d.  It  wn.**  all  in  wood. 
SoiiHOTino  i>se(:utc(l  tlie  stntnes  and  tbe  biiixso-rilievoit.  Andrea  del  Surtn 
painted  some  pitcea  in  chiaroscuro."— Tomaxo  Tamauza,  Vita  del  Sansovico. 
Ap.  Bottnri,  Aoto  ul  Vaiari,  ii.  'i'ib. 

Note  ^4.  (p.  K4.) — On  lbi*i  occasion,  Paria  de  Gratsia  (urfirapanipd  the 
pope  to  Florence,  as  his  master  of  the  rereraonieK,  dnring  which  be  roniiiincd 
hli  diary  ;  in  which  he  iuw^rted,  a«  u»iinl.  every  cirounuianee  that  ocrnrred. 
Hi*  uarnitinn  lia^  been  givfu  to  the  public  by  Romt'iiico  Mortiij,  umlprtbe 
title.  '*De  iupn-ssn  Suniini  Pont.  Leotiis  X.  Floreuiiam  Descripiio  Pnxidi** 
do  Gni.t'»i8  (.'ivis  Bouunicnsia  Hsfturienftbi  Kpif<ropi  ¥.\.  Cod.  MS,  none 
priniutn  in  hiceni  eilila  it  notis  illuHtritta  a  Donienieo  Moreni  Acadcnuat 
Flowniijiw  UPC  non  Columbaria*  Socio." — Roili  ibumnitnr  aod  the  intnner 
of  tbe  diary  of  tlu^  officer,  who  atteudfld  on  the  person  of  the  pope,  anil  regii- 
luled  hih  tquipuf^i'  and  dress,  to  tliv  miontest  purtiunlars,  ant  highly  curioas. 

Note  -lo,  { p.  ;Ji>.  i — 'I  be  Tbit  of  tbe  pontiff  to  tbe  church  of  S,  Loreii2o 
I  inL-«  conunemoruted   tn   Ibe  following  liuot  uf  31arL-ello  Adrtnni  Virgiliu, 
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chancellor  of  the  repablie,  which  wen  afteTWtrds  iiuteribed  oro  tbe  gmt 
door  of  the  chimh : — 

"  DivHt  LauTent'iHM,  ad  Leonem  X,  Pont.  JUax. 
**  Hftnc  mihi,  Sancte  Pater,  Cosmos  cum  conderet  aedem, 
Gandebam,  Proavi  religione  tui ; 
Delectavit  Avnn,  delectavere  Parentes, 

Qaomm  ope  creverunt  Templa  sacrata  mihi. 
Sed,  Pronepos,  majora  dabis  pietate ;  Parentes 
Pontiflcem  tnrpe  est  non  superaase  snos." 

Note  30,  (p.  30.) — "  It  was  thought  «b&t  the  king,  in  order  to  knit  the 
pope  closer  to  him,  and  to  moke  him  still  more  faTotirable  to  hie  tivwi  ob 
Naples,  seeing  him  so  exasperated  against  the  duke  (of  Drtano)  was  net 
very  pressing  in  his  entreaties  on  tlie  dnke's  behalf,  least  he  should  pejodin 
his  own  case." — Leon.  Vita  di  Fr.  Maria  Baca  d'Hrbino,  ii,  170. 

Note  37,  (p.  40.) — *' It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  Tidan  painted  the 
portrait  of  Francis,  at  Boiegna.  All  the  biographers  concur  that  the  por- 
trait was  painted  when  the  king  was  quite  young,  and  in  161 5,  he  retoiMl 
to  France,  where  he  continued  for  ten  years,  so  that  Titian  ^uld  not  htn 
seen  him  all  that  time." — B. 

Note  38,  (p.  41.)— The  liistory  of  the  council  of  Basil  is  written  if 
jEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pins  II.,  who  wns  present  on  the  occasion,  andis 
published  in  the  Fascicul.  rerum  expetrad.  et  ftigiend.  i.  1. 

Note  39,  (p.  41.) — In  the  rebellious  eflForts  of  Louis  XI.  to  seijtc  inoB 
the  crown  of  France  during  the  life  of  his  father,  he  had  aesured  Pfos  H 
that  when  he  hiid  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  aboltshtlK 
pragmatic  sanction.  When  that  event  occurred,  the  pope  did  not  forget  to 
remind  him  of  his  promise,  in  consequence  of  whicli  that  crafty  prince  issued 
a  decree  for  its  abrogation,  which  he  seiit  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  its 
approbation  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  he  secretly  directed  his  attomey-genertl 
to  oppose  it,  and  prevent  its  being  registered ;  which  that  officer  accordingly 
did;  and  the  legate,  whom  the  pope  had  dispatched  to  France  on  this  sub- 
ject, returned  without  Jiaving  effected  the  object  of  his  mission. S.  S.  Con- 
cilia, Labbei  et  Cossartii,  xii.  1432. 

Note  40.  (p.  4-2.) — By  art.  xxix.  of  tliis  Concordat,  the  clergy  an  pro- 
hibited from  keepiug  concubines,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their 
ecclesiastical  revenues  for  three  months,  and  loss  of  their  benefices,  if  they 
persevered.  The  laity  are  also  exhorted  to  continence :  and  it  is  very' gravely 
and  very  truly  observed — "  Nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible  than  for  him 
who  has  a  wife  to  go  afler  other  women ;  if  a  man  be  loosed  from  a  wife  and 
cannot  restrain  himself,  as  the  apostle  advises,  let  him  take  another  wife," 
Note  41,  (p.  49.) — The  Parisians,  who  hated  the  Concordat,  attributed 
it  to  the  pope,  tlie  duchess  of  Angoolcme,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  the 
chaueellor,  du  Prat.  The  following  lines  ore  said  to  have  been'affixed  in 
different  parts  of  the  city : 

"  Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  frendens  Leo  rodit  utrumque  ; 
Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  sulpburis  antra  petant; 
Prato,  Leo,  consorte  carent,  Mulierque  marito ; 
Conjugio  hos  juogas ;  Cerberus  alter  erunt" 
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Sneh  WM  the  lumnlt,  that  a.  lender  only  seemed  woDting  to  induce  the 
':e  to  revoll,  aud  ttie  ttlreeUt  of  Purls  rcNimBiled  witli  seditions  ballads — 
"  Coucilium  Cleri  fle — quici^uid  Imbr*  sorn  rifle,"  Ste. 

Stfi'kendorf.  Cummcot.  dc  Luihcrouismo.  i.  'IS. 
'ITie  Abbe  Mabljr,  in  liin  Obsert'ittwitti  sur  tHisloirc  de  France,  (Fa]»r.  in 
[Ot.  Leon  \.  ^4. )  i-oilsidere  Qiu  nutbcirlly  thus  ubluincd,  w>  a  povarfiil  en- 
,e  of  oppression  iu  Uio  hands  of  the  Borereign.     "  Ii  was  to  nUy  himself 
lire  dourly  witii  tli^  clergy,  iJiat  rmiicis  agreed  willi  Leo  X.  u];on  the  Cou- 
irdst,  aiid  maSnc&ined  wicJi  mch  nhstinde;  e.  treaty  wlii^^'h  rendered  him  the 
!neral  dispenser  of  digrulitin.  imd  of  n  hir^e  proportion  of  the  domnins  of 
le  chnroh.     Property  destined  for  the  aid  of  Uie  poor  wid  the  snpport  of 
niiniMt«r«   of  rfligioii.   VwiMiiiie   the   price  of  the  comipiion  to  which  it 
.vr-  liirth.     The  king  held  iu  his  hand,  as  it  were,  the  whole  luidy  of  tlift 
prelates,  wlioue  ntahition  itnd  avuioe  were  insuitble ;  and  through  tli*m  had 
llic  dircctiou  of  nil  tlm  ecclesiastics:,  irbose  power  is  always  so  ronsidemble 
B  DHtion." — Thiisni  HisU  i.  IH.  (Ed.  PInckley.) 

MoTB  ii,  (p.  43.)— NotwitlisLmuliiig  the  liheroKty  of  the  pontiff,  tLe  FIo- 
reiitinen,  who  wwe  nlTeeted  by  the  genera]  Bearcily  of  provisioos  nhieli  then 
prevailed  in  most  poits  of  Italy,  were  well  pUosed  wlien  be  and  his  uumeiwus 
ttUendunls  took  their  liuiil  departure.  Puris  de  Oriunis  proti^ntx  that  he 
nmUier  could  not  wmild  remain  uiiy  longir  in  n  plnee  nherc  the  inhabitants 
seemed  inclined  to  funtish  their  llotuun  vUitors.  He  tlierefore  left  the  pon- 
tiff, uud  hastened  to  IUb  brother,  the  ewditiai  Gemwiiio  de  GnifisiM,  at 
Bologna  ;  where  hv  seeuu  to  have  made  liifnitelf  amende,  by  his  good  living, 
"ir  the  pciiuice  which  he  underwent  at  Florenec.  Hr  afterwords  retnmed 
tliAt  city,  to  iicconipmiy  tiie  pontiff  to  Home,  hut  Leo  dismissed  lum  lu 
tend  Lite  host,  whilst  he  nmdc  u  oircnit'nis  tour  of  alidut  twelve  days ;  and 
Itbounh  Paris  wof  ^Teiitly  scaiidiUixed  that  th(?  pontiff  should  trarel  without 
le  hoTt,  yei  Iw  confp^PeM  tlint  he  did  not  reraonsu-ate  on  the  oecasiou,  lest 
le  pope  should  giv«  him  orders  to  wait  for  liini  in  such  a  misemMc  place, 
t  liastened  vltb  il  ta  tiuickly  au  poHKililu  tu  Komc. 

Note  W,  (p.  -ii.) — Jovjna    denoiiiiiiflics    him    "  a  niiui  of    Irnst^  Init 
nlterly  ignonuit,  and  full  of  wickwlness." — Vita  Leon.  X.  iii.  71,  «t  y.  Fa- 
il, Vita  I.eon.  X.  ll.\  et  nor.  4S. 

NoTS  44,  (p.  Ai.) — To  11  correct  and  imimpeiiclialile  moral  character, 
kiuliaiio  united  no  ii)coTi<(iderat>le  portion  of  Hierai^  uilcnt,  as  apjw&nfroni 
bi^  writiuK*.  in  which  he  followed,  ihonjfh  uot  with  equnl  rigour.  Uw  st«ps 
r  lus  liUber.  He  in,  liiiivever,  euumonut.il  hy  i'reHeuubeni  onicHg  Iliuse 
era  who  were  anp<'Hor  to  th«  ciimipt  tftilo  of  the  agp,  "  He  di-ipluyed  his 
PttO  laleni*'  more  FHpecinlly  in  Italian  [loelry.  following  in  his  fathcr'n  foot- 
epfl.  aud  (hutigU  he  did  not  aiiaiu  Lorenzo's  excellence,  yet  he  maiufesily 
pliowed  htnis'^lf  H.l)ovc  the  corrupt  (utile  of  Uie  age." — Comment,  ii.  li.  vi. 
8H.  Dn  Uie  denith  of  (Jiuhaun,  Iiis  widow,  FililH^rtii  of  Savoy,  returned  tohi*r 
er  LouiMi,  mutlirr  of  Francis  L, Taking  wilh  her  nil  her  jeweh  nnd  hridtU 
□cuts,  (o  on  initrcnse  value,  Jov.  vita  Leon.  X.  iii.  <<).  Their  ^horl 
dOB  was  not  productive  »f  any  offspring,  h)it  Ojiiliutin  left  an  illeiriijniute 
rion,  who  was  bom  nt  Urhino,  in  ilip  year  irOl.  and  aAer  having  been 
educated  iu  the  Itonioji  court,  hif^onie  the  relrhraled  canlinal  Ippolilo  de* 
Medici,  aad  tUc  muniliccut  patron  of  all  Uie  learned  ntcn  of  his  lioie.  By 
Uio  treatv  between  Leo  X.  uid  Fnuicis  t.  (JiuUano  was  to  behoDonred  with 
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m  title  in  Fnmce,  wliich  it  was  understood  ahonld  be  that  of  Doke  of  Ne- 
mours; and  althongk  liis  dpath  prevented  his  being  formally  invested  vith 
that  honour,  yet  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  that  title.  On  his  death, 
Ariosto  wrote  an  ode,  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  productions  of  his  exqniate 
pen,  in  which  he  introduces  the  shade  of  Ginliano  as  axiostropbizing  in  Ibe 
most  elegant  and  affectionate  terms  his  widowed  bride. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

NoTB  1,  (p.  47.) — This  treaty,  the  professed  object  of  which  was,  to 
raise  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  government  of  Milan,  wliich  had  been  re^- 
quished  by  his  brother  Maximiliim,  occasioned  great  debates  in  the  En^isli 
coimcils,  which  are  fully  stated  by  Lord  Herbert  "  Leo  had  a  hand  here- 
in," says  that  historian,  "  as  knowing  how  much  safer  it  was  for  Italy,  that 
a  single  duke  should  govern  Milan,  than  such  a  potent  prince  as  Francis  I." 
At  this  time  the  emperor  amused  Henry  VIII.  with  promises  of  gnuting  l» 
him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  resigning  to  him  the  empire,  by  which  means 
he  extracted  from  him  considerable  sums  of  money.  Lord  Herbert's  Vk 
of  Henry  VIII.  51,  &e.  From  a  document  preserved  in  Bymer's  Fcederi,it 
also  appears,  that  Francesco  Sforza  had  promised  to  pay  Wolsev  a  penaioii 
of  ten  thousand  ducats  from  the  time  of  his  obtaining  possession  of  his 
dominions. — Bapin's  Hist,  of  Eng.  xv.  i.  732. 

Note  2,  (p.  47.)  Guicciardiui  places  this  event  in  January.  Bobertson 
more  particularly,  o]i  the  twenty-third  day  of  January. — Life  of  Chas.  V.  iii. 
til.  Muratori,  who  is  in  general  accurate  in  his  dates,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
Jamiary,  151G. — Aunah,  x.  122. 

Note  3.  (p.  49.)  Chai-les  derived  his  preiension?  to  the  crown  of  Anigon 
from  his  toother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  and  as  it 
was  a  maxim,  th'it  a  female  could  not  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  so  it 
was  contended,  tbat  she  could  trtmsmit  no  right  to  her  descendants. — 
Guicciard.  xii. 

Note  4,  (p.  rtO.)  "  It  was  Iwheved,"  says  Muratori,  "  that  this  army 
numbered  0000  boise,  and  25,000  foot." — Aiinoli,  a..  124. 

Note  ;'>,  (p.  :>0.)  By  this  treaty,  which  was  effected  on  the  seventh  day 
of  November,  1010,  Francis  agreed  to  advance  lo  tlie  Swiss  four  hundred 
thonsnuil  crowns  in  lieu  of  (he  terms  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  more  for  the  expenses  which  they  hod  incuned  iir 
Italy. — Du  Mnnt.  Corps  Diplomat,  iv.  i.  218. 

Note  0,  (p.  52.)  "  In  liim,  it  wns  snid,  the  pope  intended  to  vest  the 
kingdom  of  Nuples,  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  the  lordships  of  Lucca,  Siena  and 
IMsa ;  in  short,  Ginliano  seemed  to  he  the  chief  object  of  all  the  pontiffs 
thoughts  and  schemes." — Leoui,  Vita  di  Francesco  Maria,  duca  d'Urbino. 
ii.  105. 

Note  7,  (p.  55.)  Guicciard.  xii.ii.  118.  But  Leoni  asserts,  that  Mon- 
dolfo  was  executed  contrary  to  his  capitulation  with  Lorenzo. 
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Note  H,  (p.  TiT.)  It  was  tHno  nimourt>(l  tiiox  RItten  iIlouhhiuI  Swihn,  iii  ibe 
pay  of  tLe  Idiig  of  EiiglwiJ,  wer*  expecred  lU  MUiin.— Miinit.  x.  l'4'i. 

SoTB  n,  (p.  fiO. }  Tliia  ircuty  is  givt-n  Iiy  Liiiitg.  i.  140.  Rjnier.  Foedern, 
Ti.  i.  1^1.  l)a  Mout,  C'orpN  Diplomat,  iv.  i.  '^40 ;  nlao  r,ee  Siipplfin.  an 
t'orps  Biplomnl.  iii.  i.  40,  wbci-e  tList  tii-jity  w  nioi-fl  cinTeclly  pTen,  from  an 
ancieiu  coj>y,  opparently  MTitieii  at  ibe  liiiae  uf  ita  t-oiiclusiou. 

Note  K^  (p.  00. )— 'I'lii- piDportiutis  of  tbi?  liiu^'ii  ofKuttl&ud  luid  Spain 
vterc  fixt'd  at  fiftvcu  tliousiiud  ^v\A  flunua  vncb,  ant]  Kfujcimiliiiu  ^ra»  tu  di!i> 
cliorge  the  )tlipnlatiotift  alifadr  entered  into  by  him  with  tbe  Hwlaif  iu  tills 
respect. — Siipp.  m  Corps  Itiplomut. 

!<loTE  11,  (p.  i\l.) — A  Eiiicciuct  nccoant  of  thc«c  sliockiag  truiMetioiu 
tun)*  bf  fiKiud  iu  KobvrtcuuH  Ilisiurj-  uf  CbiirlvH  V.  iv.  [Tliere  ii  alao  a. 
very  exact  uiirrulive  of  tbtm  by  Jncupo  Boijupwte  of  Siui  MiuiiUo. — B.] 

NoTK  \'£,  ip.  HH.) — Ou  tbia  occaaiou  Lcri  %¥r(ilp  in  a  piirticiilur  mnnner 
to  Henry  Vlll..  ivprMeiitiii^  Uie  chnrrk  m,  iu  a  citnatiou  of  !,Teat  dillictilty 
saxtl  {?angpr,  niid  encreming  bi&  itumeilinte  mid  eHectuui  mtsistance. 

Note  l:i,  (p.  04.) — Tbis    tn'iity    Unvn   iiol  apptmr  cither    iu    tbe    Ctnlt-x 
Ittilitp  JJi}>iuM»ticns  of  Liinig,  or  in  tbi«'  c oll«Rli»iGs  of  Uu  Moiil.  yet,  iw  is 
itatrd  ill  oxiirf)«!<  lomis  by  Oiiiccianlini,  xiii.,  mid  is  rfrngui<«oil  by  tbe  ocou- 
TalC  Minutori,  \.  I'^'i,  tliere  cnn  be  no  doubt  tbiii  ii  uiut  roucbidud. 

Note  14,  (p. (U.) — Ou  tbis  itubjecl,  Mnniluri  bbintly  olmer^'es,  "keep- 
ing hia  word  wiw  u«ver  reokuiied  among  Ibc  virtue-s  of  Uiis  pouliff." — An> 
uali  d'ltidid,  X.  l:J2. 

NoTK  l<"i,  (p.  t)4.) — Lcotij,  il.  Guiccinriliui  ^itfUes  tbe  omoutit  at  one 
tbuu»iuiid  men  lU  arms,  one  tbousiuid  light  burar,  mid  tiAveu  tbouHaiid  in- 
fanlry. — Lib.  siii. 

Note  Hi,  fp.  (iO.) — Amniirato  informs  nv,  tbiil  Lurtiizu  uffered  to  nrcept 
tli9  chtdleuge,  niid  ni«et  tbe  duke  iu  cii^gle  couibm,  provided  be  woubl  Hrnt 
restore  mailers  to  ibeir  former  fooliitp. — Ainmir.  Hitruttid'Uomiui  i]]iiKtri  di 
VnnK  Medici,  in  DptiHC.  tij.  lOff.  If,  by  ibis  propoHnl,  it  kos  meant  tbut  tbo 
duke  sbould  rcliniiiiitib  to  Lorenzo  tbe  soTorfignty  of  I'rbtno  befoie  tlie 
eumbal  tuok  pluce,  it  wiu  not  likely  tlial  tlie  duke  would  accede  tn  it,  and 
ttit  evaitiou  will  not  nave  tbti  credit  of  tbt;  papal  commander,  wbicb,  bow- 
eva,  niigbi  pcrlinps  be  defended  on  better  grounds. 

NoTF  17,  (p.  <t.*i.) — [t  nppearsfrora  (liiiecirtrdini,  ibat  tbe  RonmncasnifltB 
preteiided  ibui  tbe  pustipun  wiut  vuid,  because  Florida  wu»  not  expre^uly 
uamed  n*.  u  wubjeei  of  tbe  tburch,  aod  Btfcreiary  uf  tbe  duke  ;  but  tbe  bisto- 
rion  justly  treats  lliiH  at  a  miwrnble  eavil. — Lib.  xiii.  Tbe  nerretary  did 
not,  bow«ver,  lose  bis  life  on  this  CM^catiioii,  but  was  Uberat«d  iu  conseqttenco 
of  a  fttipiilatiou  for  tbnt  porpose,  iu  tbe  treaty  afterwurds  concluded  be- 
tween tbe  contending  parties. — Leoni,  ii.  2(U. 

NuTK  IH.  (p.  (K'l.) — He  wfljt  tbe  Hon  of  Giovnnni  dj  Pier-Francesco  d» 
Medici,  by  Cnlerinn  Nfnrxa,  iJie  heroine  of  her  age,  and  was  bom  at  Forli,  in 
llt'H.  ir  nu  mny  eredlt  Ammirato,  bo  inunifc^icd,  in  biii  infancy,  a  moiC 
bnviL(rc  fi'ro<'ity  <>f  diipoHitJon,  wliicli  couM  niily  be  ^nitified  by  «btugfaloring 
bnitc  animalH,  und  iiunlting  and  abusing  bit;  compatiionfl.  Id  tbe  pMTOxysnw 
id  bis  fanr,  be  bod  even  assasAinatcd  several  per»oiu,  and  bad  been  bauiahod 
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from  Flwenoe  befbre  he  Btrived  M  amnltood.  ilis  uikrly  orimtM  wen,  bw- 
«vcr.  t(H>  Mooo  forgottsQ  ia  tbe  «plf  adonr  of  lii.i  military  expluila  ;  uii  liiiin- 
cndible  counge,  uul  uubouiided  ^'uerQuii;,  guiueil  liim  nnmprouo  frieni* 
and  ndhcnmtH^  aiid  «rii  said  to  hnve  oci:astuueJ  grtui.  iippretuMiBioit»  to 
Leo  X.,  nbo  hcdI  for  liim  to  Rom«  iit  ou  enrly  age.  and  cndcaioored  la 
Mvurc  Lis  atloclimctit  bjr  ccmtinual  fkvours.  'flic  dcscoDdiuits  uf  Uiovouit. 
wlio  WW*  lli«  father  of  Uie  graiid  duke  Cosmo  I.,  i-wa)'^*!  tli«*  snepti*  nf  Tin- 
MDjr  for  two  r«ntunen, — Amminito,  Bitrstti  di  UominJ  ilJiiitlri  di  Cm 
Medici.  Opirtc.  iii.  170. 

NoTK  ID,  (p.  OA.) — .\itimirntn,  TtitmtH,  ill.  109  ;  GnincianL  >iii  Loooi, 
U.  ^'ii),  iufonoH  n»,  more  particulu'lT,  that  Lorenxo  was  WDimded  )ij  t 
Bfnmah  noldier,  niuned  Roble^,  wlin,  bavins  obsen-ed  from  the  garrison  Out 
he  freqnently  rittitvd  the  artillery  nntbaut  bfiug'  suSlrit^tly  atleutive  tu  bit 
Btfelj,  toolc  aim  nt  his  heml,  vliil.ii  he  wn-t  tsiouping  to  exninino  a  canuiiB. 
kimI  stmok  him  between  tbc  neck  and  shoulder  ;  to  which  Xhv  authtu  wUb, 
that  the  wound  vran  tliought  no  daugcroua,  that  Lorenxn  was  carnal  to 
Ancona,  wiOi  tittle  hopes  nf  hin  reroTerj. 

^'oTK  'iO,  (p.  Gill.) — We  are  iuforuied  by  Guiecmnlini,  tluU,  ou  Uw  COD- 
ditioas  of  the  treaty  being  redared  into  wridng,  th«  dtike  required  tka 
ioaeitioii  of  cenaiu  wunbt,  importiug,  that  lUe  Sponiaiib  hail  cuncedtti  ibi 
domiiiions  of  Urbino  to  the  pop?,  which  out  beiug  assented  lo,  the  dul» 
reAued  to  affix  lijq  signature,  and  bnsteniiig  from  the  place,  ftccomponied  hj 
Federigo  da  Fozzolu,  and  othera  of  his  followers,  proceeded  ilirou^  Ito- 
mafrna  and  the  Rolofi^ese  to  Mniitna. — StnHa  d'Jtol.  xiU.  li.  1'>1.  I  faiw, 
howerer,  proferr«i  the  aolhority  of  Leoni,  who  aIIowh  (ii.  '■H\'i,)  that  the 
diike  assented  (o  the  treaty ;  uor  indeed,  without  such  assent,  oouU  be 
have  been  entitlod  to  thd  ndTanta^s  forwliirli  be  had  HtipoIattHL 

Note  21,  (p.  70.) — "  They  had  planned  that  ihe  pojw,  who  waa  vnfar 
bumUooI  treatment  for  a  fiitdila  wbicli  he  had  iu  iIir  npper  part  of  the 
tbi^U  and  which  had  more  than  once  well  nigh  occnaioiied  ids  dullk 
should  be  lUtended  one  day  by  a  smgi-on  of  their  own  providing,  hi"* 
being  removed,  meanwhile,  on  some  pretext,  and  that  tbia  .lurgvou 
foiaon  the  affected  part,  tlrery  nrrangeinent  had  been  nodift.  anil  V< 
had  mada  all  hJK  preparations  wheii  tlie  plot  waa  fruatrated  hy  Uietnutf 
Mioacy  of  the  pope,  who  objected  to  liarfng  a  fresh  mttgeaD.''-^Pt3u9^ 
Vita  Leon.  X, ;  et  v.  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X,  i\. 

NoTK  2'i,  (p.  7'^)—"  There  wcsre  not  wanliag  peraous  to  saggess  ikat 
the  pope  had  arailed  liimartf  of  mere  conJccturPM,  for  t)i«  purpose  of  re«'eag- 
ing  himself  on  the  cardinal  for  the  part  be  had  taken  in  the  Paaxi  «on- 
spimoy,  when  ayonug  man.  Giassia  seems  to  confirm  thut  opinion,  what 
he  says,  the  pope  ever  (ufter  the  detuh  of  hia  tuclc  Giuliaiio)  retained  ■ 
resentment  against  San  Qiorgio." — Fabmu.  Vita  Leon,  X.  1 17. 

Note  'i3,  (p.  70.) — 1(  was  supposed,  however,  that  Adrian  ma  mutdeni 
by  one  of  his  oerrants,  for  the  nake  of  the  goM  wtiich  he  had  »eon>t«d  iu 
fell  flight,  and  that  Itis  body  woe  oonoealed  in  oome  seoro<  spot.— Valerian. 
da  Literal,  infetic.  i.  17.  Adrian  waa  lut  acoouipUiihed  Latin  •choUu',  as 
appean  by  such  of  Lis  pieces  as  are  presen-ed  in  the  Carm.  illnst.  Poei. 
It^  T.  <107.  In  tbs  reign  of  Henry  VJIL,  he  was  the  pope's  coUeclor  in 
England,  and  stood  high  in  the  fiiTour  of  the  king,  who  conft^rred  on  kiM 
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^the  see  of  [lerefonl,  Bnd  aUterwards  that  of  Batlj.— Sacon.  Uist.  regoi. 

[.Hen.  Vir.  ill  up.  iii.  501).     **  Cerl&ini/,"  unys  th&L  emiiiout  nutlior,  "  Adriaii 

I  wfu  ■  gTPiit  mHn.  etidotreil  witJi  niucb  leuning  and  wi«doin,  luid  wf  IL  skillod 

'  in  political  mattrrs."     Jli)  aftcrwiirdn  relates  the  part  wliicli  Adriiiu  luok  in 

)  tlie  conspiracy  of  Pctmcci,  mid  aitribiites  it  to  an  nmbiiioiis  uiid  vuin  deKJre 

of  ubtusiiiK  tlje  pApuoy ;  whu:li  U  );t;ertiM  Imd  bi-en  pmmiRed  by  an  sstro- 

Joger  m  a  lurdiniil  muni'd  Adriati,  nvbicli  bt!  cnnceiTed  applied  otdy  tu  liim 

0Clf ;  bill  wliit^li  was  intended   to  refer  to  Adrian  of  UliteLl,  the  preceptor 

of  CUwle.H  T.,  aijd  sucwsaor  of  Leo  X.     A  few  months  ufttr  the  cardioal 

hftd  abficondoc),  ]ie  wun  duprived  of  his  di^iiilieii  and  bpiirf)cp'<,  tu  appears 

by  a  lettor  fttim  tli«  cardinal  (.iinlio  de'  Medici  to  Wolsej,  re({uesliag  that 

tienry  VIII.  would  i^ignifjr  hi5  intentions  to  the  pontiff,  as  to  the  dii^osttl 

of  the  (itcimt  liialioptic. 

NoTH  '-H^  (p.  T^.) — "  ConcLstorium  hoc  doravit  ab  hora  XI.  viim|u«  ad 
XXIV.  tnoi  prupter  Ivuliuucm  pruceaaiis,  quoin  propter  tilamoren  et  rixu 
in  CouctHlorio  babitnii ;  nam  sunt  al>  exthn^eco  exmiditi  cluuores  niutui, 
prvtiertim  Pu|ia'  contra  uliquon  Cardituiles,  et  Canliudiuni  cuulru  Curdi- 
nalen  ct  contra  Papojii.  Caidluales  pra.>st.'iite)t  privatioiii  fueniut  XIJ.  nam 
non  plnret^  erant  in  urbe.  3'etras  Bembus  legit  nententjam." — Par.  de 
Grau.  Vitx.x.  1'40. 

KoTB  25,  (p.  7a.)_0uicdnrd.  xiiL  AuoLlier  amitor,  however,  relates, 
that  Petruoci  was  decapilateil,  Imvlug  refti<«ed  to  coofeMi  hix  Mine,  alleging, 
tluit  if  he  loflt  hift  body,  be  corc^d  nothing  about  his  sonl.— Kx.  rclat. 
Titii.  Bp.  Fabron.  Leon.  X.  in  adooi.  285. 

NoTB  •2(\,  (p.  7ri.) — "Having  Wen  dragged  nbont  tlie  city,  lied  to 
«b«riou,  they  were  torn  piecemeal  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  wbeii  all  but 
^Uad  with  the  torture,  tlM*,v  were  Hlrun^'Ied,  and  their  remiiiita  cut  into 
fieoea.  This  seventy  atruck  all  with  gram  lurror." — Jov.  Vita.  Leon.  X. 
IT.  78. 

»NoTK  "37,  (p.  7fl.)— Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  130.  It  is  not,  liowersr, 
Sntprobftblc,  tiiat  the  ciirdinal  was  cbtrdy  indebted  for  hi«  safety  to  the 
Jnterfcr<rncc  of  Francia  L,  who  represented  him  lo  the  pope  as  one  of  his 
QeDoege  anbjects,  and  of  a  family  which  he  liighly  esteemed. 

Kptk  'id,  (]>.  7.').) — *'  Then  Lbe  popv,  wbo  appeared  among  tliem  willi  on 
■gitatsd  and  augr^'  countenance,  brieiiy  replied  to  tliem :  '  I  woald  that 
you  were  really  of  the  miud  that  >ua  affect  to  be  of;  for  if  I  eonU 
iMUere  yon  apoke  houevtly,  1  would  wHUngly  extend  my  favour  to  yon. 
Bat  I  doubt  whether  your  desire  hv.  not  to  return  to  your  vomit ;  if  so,  tL 
were  well  you  thongbt  further  of  tlio  matter.*  " — Par.  de  Orasn.  Diar. 

KoTi  30,  (p.  75.) — "Ego  remitto  Pominationi  ventne  Rwerendlssima 
ooiiMin  in/uruun,  si  tftiam  uVo  casu,  nut  tcmjtore  cutilra  me  feciMtU;  et 
iJM  vnsa  aiffiiliter,  per  D.  N.  J.  C.  luu  pm^euiem,  rogo  et  peio.  ut  contn 
as  onurat  malum  animum  remittalis,  si  queni  hubetin." — Par.  de  Grass, 
ftp.  Fabr.  Vita  Leon.  X.  117.  The  Ivnity  experienced  by  Klario  at  different 
periods  of  htM  life,  from  Uie  pomiflT  and  his  fnther,  in  thu«  commemorated 
by  Angelo  Colmiei ; 

**  Accepere  monus  Riari  visela  noeentes. 
Id  caput  Ktrusci  )ui  tulil  arms  Duds. 
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Titam  oral  Titun  lacij-mis,  Leo  mi^e,  dedJBti ; 

Debnit  exitium  dextra,  dedit  Temam. 
Scilicet  hoc  Mediciim  est ;  quod  feflso  state  senecti 

Tu  facie,  boc  juveni  fecerat  ante  Pater." 

Colocc.  op.  lat.  88. 

Note  30,  (p.  TU.) — ^Vasari,  wlio  has  given  some  account  of  this  tnai- 
actiou  in  kia  own  manner,  mentions  six  cardinals  as  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracy, Laving  erroneonsly  enumerated  S.  Georgio  and  Baffaello  Biario  M 
different  persous. — Ragionaro,  10'2, 

NoTB  31,  (p,  70.) — This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  serenl 
dignified  eccleaiafltics  and  noblemen  at  Rome,  to  Henry  VIII.^  requesttag 
bis  interference  in  behalf  of  the  curdinal  Riario. 

>«^OTE  32,  (p.  70.) — "Most  men  only  think  of  that  which  last  presented 
itself  to  their  contemplation ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  worst  ciiminals, 
forget  their  crimes  if  their  pnniiihment,  from  its  excessive  severity,  prodnee , 
too  great  a  reaction  in  the  minds." — Salut.  Catil.  dl. 

NoTB  33,   (p.  78.) — "Men  distinguished  for  harmony  and  Tirtne."—  . 
Fabron.  Vita.  Leon.  X.  121. 

Note  34,  (p.  78.)— Ariosto  denominates  him  the  ornament  and  honour 
of  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  Erasmus  has  addressed  to  him  several  letters,  in 
terms  of  great  respect. 

Note  39,  (p.  70. '1 — "Whose  acute  jadgment,  wisdom  in  council,  and 
piety  towards  God,  are  generally  commended." — ^Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  125. 

Note  30,  (p.  80.) — "  He  created  many  for  pecuniary  considerations,  his 
money  being  completely  exhausted,  and  he  in  great  straights." — Gaicciard. 
viii.  It  was  hIho  supposed,  that  in  this  measure  Leo  selected  the  friends 
of  his  family,  that  he  might  prepare  the  way  for  his  cousin,  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  as  bis  successor  in  the  pontificate. — Jacob.  Ziegler,  in  Historia 
dementis  VIL  ap.  Fabron.  Vita  IJeon.  X.  in  adnot.  52.  In  his  series  of 
historical  pictures  in  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke  at  Florence,  Vassri  has 
introduced  the  portraits  of  all  these  cardinals,  whom  he  bos  also  described 
in  his  Ray'wnameidi,  or  dialogue  with  the  duke  Francesco  de  Medici, 
whom  he  represents  a.s  exclaiming,  "  A  story  full  of  virtue,  and  liberahty 
and  graudeur  of  Pope  Leo,  who  conciliated  in  this  way  to  our  house,  against 
the  chance  of  any  ill  fortune  happening  to  it,  almost  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  exalting  so  many  virtuous  men,  and  men  eminent  for  their  leam- 
ning,  and  by  nobility  of  blood." — Vasari,  Ragionam.  105. 

Note  37,  (p.  80.) — The  annual  income  of  this  debauched  ecclesiastic 
amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000  ducats,  aJtbough  Paris  de  Grassis  informs 
ns,  that  he  wo£  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  either  to  write  or  read ;  to 
which  he  adds,  in  allusion  to  the  disease  under  which  he  laboured,  "  He 
was  a  mass  of  disease  from  bead  to  foot,  so  that  he  could  neither  stand 
nor  walk." — Fabron.  Leon.  X.  in  adnot.  53.  287. 

Note  38,  (p.  81.) — "  The  papal  palace  was  ever  hospitably  open,  and  the 
cardinals  met  there  as  welcome  guests,  enjoying  themselves  nobly,  and 
without  any  fear,  as  heretofore,  that  they  were  assembled  by  the  pope  as 
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ietinis  to  liii  rcrengc  or  his  avarice," — Mul.  Herciilanui-,  op,  J'abron.  Vita 
on  X.  in  udiioL  2b6. 

Note  JJO,  (p.  ttl.) — ^A  gncM  tsiomi  u»  siaid  to  liave  happened  on  tljin  diij, 
vliiL'ti  yraa  8U|)iK>i>ed  to  portend  eouie  disiiHter  to  tlie  cliiiTcIi. — Faljtan.  Vita 
on.  X.  ndnoi.  W. 

Note  10,  (p.  81.) — The  iii)mbitnni.i  of  Home  «l  iliif*  period  nrv  cmimc- 

Jed  by  Joriutt  at  Hfi,(IOO  pcrsous,  incliidtDg  Kimt]gt:ii!t;  but  after  lUe  diTiulful 

ckage  of  the  city,  in  llic  poutilicttle  of  Clement  VII.,  uuJ  tlie  otbw  cmla- 

nitieEi  wUicU  thu  plaue  t^xpvrieiiced,  tliey  uei-e  rfdiicci),  at  the  time  Jovius 

TDte,  to  iiajCMlO -lovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  iv.       [(iiovio  is  lieiT-  in  cn-or;  llie 

opiJotiou  of  Itonie,  from  tlj«  twelfth  cpiimry  iipwardii.,  lU  ap|iejiis  from  Uic 
no9t  accurate  tables,  wms  nGvcr  less  than  from  .'jO,lN>fl  to  (tO,(K)0  iuliuliil- 
QtB.— B-J 
Note  41,  (p.  82.) — "  He  wiis  more  pefuliaily  sevfre  nf^HiiiHt  pontons 
round  giiitty  of  Imving  forged  his  muiii*  lo  pretended  hgul  ^ocnnientK ;  no 
_»evere,  indeed,  ttjal  lie  hnd  ScVia-iiinii  Tanigi,  a  lerturcr  nii  law,  ju  the 
omMi  uuivtreity,  buriitil  for  tui  olfeuce  of  tliiH  sort." — Jovii,  Vitu  Lec>n.  X. 
In  the  piiDiKlimuut  of  other  olTeiicuN,  h«  eeldom  de^inted  from  thu  vrell- 
Down  lenity  of  li:i.'«  disposition. 
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Note  1,  (p.  R^.) — "  Qtiisqiiis  CTgo  Imnc  Bynodiim  ea  dnmtnxai  piimjiria 
Dtentionit  a  .Inlio  indintam  euHLimat,  ut  hoc  praet^xtii  jiifiicinni  I^Kntn  Cnn. 
'eiliubali  declinari-t,  graviier  aberral." — S.  S.  Concilia  LbhLci  ct  Cos-sonii, 
torn.  xiv.  3-1-).  ill  notis  Dinii.  Kd.  Piir.  1G72.  fo. 

Note  3,  (p.^.) — "  — InLibcnt»  unh  excoiumauicfttionie,  httcsentcntiie, 
pmna,  omnibus  et  idngiiliH  Chri-sti  fldolibiis,  ue  in  pneseiili  Cuucilio  genUi  et 
facta  eiiio  nomm  ei  dicta  ftedis  Hcieniiu  tupeoiali,  ^loBBOre  ant  Uiicrpreuri 
praesuniHul." — S.  S.  Coocil.  xiv,  ii'-i^. 

N'oTE  .1,  Ip.  fi.'i.) — Tttft-rtiv,  xi.  vi.  i:c.,  also  LLc  whole  ninelftpnth  onnio, 
whpre  Dant«  Duds  Nicholius  111.  (^Oi-siui)  iu  hell,  phiiited  with  his  heels 
Dpvardv  waiting  till  Boniface  Vill.  urrives,  wUo  ia  to  inke  hiit  place ;  and 
wUo  is  to  be  again  relieved,  In  due  time,  by  Clement  V.     "  Un  pastor  aenxa. 

NoTC  4,  (p.  Bri ) — Sec  the  Bouneis  of  Fctrurco,  beginning, 

"  Dell*  crapia  Babilonia  ond'  e  fuggitti," 

tuid 
**  Ilammii  dol  ciel  au  le  tue  treccie  pinvn," 

"ioled  in  Rorac  editiomt  of  his  work«.  Shtiuldithe  contended  that  these 
DiineiA  relate  only  to  ihc  papal  court  at  Avignon,  it  will  Doiiuvulidute  the 
urpose  for  which  they  are  here  cited. 

NoTJE  5,  (p.  80.) — The  lin<t  edition  of  the  Facet'te^  now  exceiwively  nue, 
sprinted  tu Borne, ]j]r Georgio  LatK>r,aboat  l-t(ll>.  The ii»b«eqaent editions 
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are  ftwd,  id  •  great  degree,  from  the  nmnatioiu  olwoanity  whuUi  disBgnm 
the  flnt. — ^B. 

NoTK  0,  (p.  BT.)— "  Wlicteu  in  c«rtaiD  yritt  olcrf^Tmeii  exen^nng  mbIf- 
NuUcal  jnrincliction,  are  not  uhuned  to  dttive  pfi^umary  gnin  from  tme- 
tivuiag  cuii cabin agv,  w«  unler  all  sneli  iienoiis,  ibac  liencefortb,  niider  pain 
of  eternal  duiuiiatiuu,  Uiey-  give  uo  suoli  IkeDce,  direct  or  ladlrecl,  ur  in  tn; 
mj  permit  bucU  foul  privilegcb." — S.  8.  ConcU.  xiv.  aoa. 

NoTK  7,  tp.  8**.) — C>o  rithnrsidf  ofih^  lomb  of  Sftnaazaro,  iu  a  ebtatb 
at  Naplflft,  were  placed  Kintiies  of  /\poIlo  and  Minerva,  to  -whirh,  at  a  lalv 
period,  withoDt  aav  cboDge  being  niaiie  in  tlte  llgiirea,  the  niunn  of  Ihnii 
aod  Jndttli  wore  r«'SpfCtiTi?1y  ait»i^od. — B. 

Note  H,  {p.  8U.) — The  official  dociuiieuta  deri%'ttd  Btmsibfe  beuefll  ai  U 
tlieir  Latioitj  from  this  ta»te  of  the  period,  olthoagb  tlie  improved  pluiMo- 
logy,  aaaimilated  to  that  of  ancient  Itoroc,  invulvud  i-eference  also  t«  wanmi 
religioua  mumcrs  and  idros.^ — Ucnkc. 

NoTX  0,  (p.  00.) — Thin  will  appear  from  tbe  followlog  adinirable  laxdl, 
or  byma,  written  by  him,  and  of  which  1  liave  priren  a  trarinloiion;  il  ii, 
howmrer,  verr  inadequate  to  convey  to  tbe  English  reader  a  f^iU  idea  of  Ibe 
m^iwtio  graDdcur  and  profound  piety  of  tbe  ori^iial: 

ORAZIONK. 

JfRgiio  Dio,  per  la  oui  coiutante  legge, 

E  8oito  el  oui  pwpettio  govemo, 

QucHlo  Universo  ai  eonservu,  e  reg^, 
Del  (utio  Creator,  efae  dallo  olcno 

Panto  ooiDundi  ooira  el  tempo  labile, 

Come  rota  faria  kii  fla&o  (leroo. 
(Jni^to  ni-ropre,  e  giiuatijai  nun  mulahile, 

Fai  c  luuti  o^tii  cusa,  e  tulto  muoTe 

Da  te  fermo  Mvvore  iofattgabUe. 
Hi  fuor  di  le  aluiiua  caiiMt  Iruove, 

Cb«  rimttovB  a  formar  ijupbta  matcriA* 

A\idn  Rempru  d'aver  foniitr  nuove. 
Kon  indigenzia,  aol  di  honta  vera 

I,a  form*  formn  (luesia  llu?nie  opra, 

Bontii,  cbc  saiizii  innilia  o  matizia  era. 
QiiHsln  hoiita  uni  per  amor  r'  adopra 

lu  far  le  «ose  a  giu»a  di  icodello, 

Simile  alio  edJJicio  cb'd  di  sopra. 
BeBjaBimo  Arcbitetio  I'l  Hondo  bcUo, 

Fiugendo  primn  iiftia  uteniu  mt^ntv, 

Ffttt'  ai  quexto  nlCimogioe  di  (jQeJlo. 
Ciascnna  parte  |[it'rfi'ttA  fsiatniin 

Vt\  gndo  siio,  alto  Siguor,  comaiidi, 

Che  HHsotvn  el  tntto  nncor  pitrfetLumtmle. 
Tu  {^11  elpniuiili  a'propri  Innght  rnandi, 

I^gandoli  con  tnl  piuporxione, 

L'bc  I'uii  dair  lUuu  nun  disgiuogi.  0  sptndi. 
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Tnl  foco  e't  ghiteeio  fu  oognHxione, 
Coitt  temperi  ioiiitiDtt  U  iiJuU«  el  dara, 
Dh  le  fstti  coutrari  uiiiu  unioue. 

Cosl  non  fugp'  piii  leg^jiero  e  purti 
El  foeo  in  alto,  nc  gU'i  cl  pe«o  affondA 
Lt  terra  in  bao»o  suttu'l  oeiitro  osouro. 

F«r  1b  iiiii  [providenzia  Tui,  (t'lDfciinU 

L'auiina  in  mexio  tlel  (friua  oorpo,  doade 
Coariene  tii  tniti  e  merabri  ai  difloudA. 

Ciu  ctiv  HI  uiuove,  oon  tu  uijove  tltruude 
In  si  bellu  aiiiiUHle ;  e  ue  u&Lure 
QueHt'anitna  gciitilti  in  m^  Diutcuiide. 

IjA  dae  piu  deKU*^  pio  geotili  e  ptire, 
Da  s«  moveiidD,  due  gnm  eerchi  fanno, 
In  K  inedemne  ritornuido  pure ; 

K'ntorno  alia  profonda  menle  vanno. 
L'alira  xk  drilta  mossa  dall'  amore 
Di  br  gli  effietti,  cbe  da  lei  vita  anno. 

E  come  muure  t>r  qiiuato  Motore 
MoTBOdo  f)l  Citilo,  il  8UO  molo  aimigUi, 
Come  le  luembra  in  mrazo  al  petto  el  oor«. 

Da  ti  primo  FuUor  la  vita  piglia 
O^'animalr  aucor  di  uiuar  vita, 
B«oche  pitt  Til ;  quenta  c  pur  taa  famiglia- 

A  qiiefiii  di  la  lua  bont^  ioflniu 
Curri  leggier  di  puro  fiioco  udomi, 
Qiiaudo  la  X«n-a  e'l  Cii^l  gU  chiama  in  vitti. 

K  dipot  Hdempiiiti  e  mortal  gionit, 
La  ttia  beuigna  Itgge  allor  cooc«de. 
Cbe  il  curro  oiascoa  sioiiti,  ot  a  lii  lomi. 

C&Doedit  o  I'adre,  I'nila  e  aocrm  sede 
Monti  U  menle.  p  veggn  el  tivo  font^, 
Fonte  vtT  bene,  omI«  ogni  ben  procodc. 

MostTH  Iti  \uct  \eni  alia  mia  fronte, 
K  poiclie  conoacinto  e'l  tiio  bel  Sol«, 
Dell'  Alroa  Tenna  in  loi  le  lad  pronte. 

Fngn  le  nebbie,  e  la  tenrflUe  mole 
Leva  da  iDt.-,  e  oplvndi  in  la  loa  laee ; 
Tu  M'qnel  aommo  ben,  ehe  ouuciui  mole. 

A  t£  dolioe  ripoao  ai  eonduos, 

£  tL-  coDW  ano  Sn,  Tede  ogni  pio : 
Tu  ae'principiu,  purtature,  e  duce. 

La  vita,  e'l  tennin,  Tu  eol  Maguo  Diu. 

HYMN. 

Oreai  God,  by  wlioee  drtenain'd  lave 
AH  nature  tnttvnt !  uaceaaing  oanaei 

Whose  power  ilie  iiniverM  controls! 
Wlio  from  ilie  L-cntrul  point  decreed 
That  tia*  bis  rapid  QigUt  alioold  apeed. 

As  rmuid  th'  eternal  cirule  roUa ! 
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At  rest  thyself,  yet  active  still, 

Tliou  mak'at  and  ohaageBt  at  thy  will ; 

UmnoT'd  alone,  thoa  movest  all ; 
Whilst  matter,  eager  to  assume 
New  forms,  from  thee  awaits  its  doom, 

And  hastens  at  thy  powerful  call. 

Firm  on  the  dactile  mass  imprest 
>  Whate'er  thy  wisdom  deems  the  best 

Thou  fashion'st  with  unbounded  lore ; 
Whilst  all  the  woud'ring  eye  surveys 
Uiifolds  to  reason's  clearer  gaze 

The  nobler  Archetype  above. 

BesolVd  in  thy  eternal  mind, 
Whate'er  thy  providence  design'd 

Its  primal  fashion  there  assum'd  : 
TUl  ^  in  just  dependence  shown, 
All  futiu^  change  to  thee  foreknown, 

The  whole  in  full  perfection  bloom'd. 

Then  first  tliy  mightier  chain  was  bound 
The  struggling  elements  aronnd, 

Till  each  assum'd  its  destiu'd  stand. 
Thy  power  their  contraries  controll'd, 
And  moist  and  dry,  and  heat  and. cold. 

Were  harmonized  at  thy  command. 

Nor  scales  tlie  five  th'  empyreal  height. 
Nor  sinks  the  earth's  incumbent  weight 

Beneath  the  central  darkness  deep ; 
But  temper'd  in  proportions  true. 
Each  binding  each  in  order  due, 

They  learn  their  destin'd  bounds  to  keep. 

Bifius'd  thro'  all  the  mighty  whole, 
Thy  goodness  pours  the  living  soul 

That  actuates  each  remoter  pari. 
Thy  energy  with  ceaseless  force 
Impels  the  still  retumiag  course, 

As  'midst  the  limbs  the  heaving  heart. 

From  Thee,  great  Awthor,  all  that  lives 
Its  stated  boon  of  life  receives, 

Ere  long  again  restor'd  to  Thee ; 
Each  insect  too  minute  to  name 
Yet  owns  a  portion  of  thy  flame. 

Part  of  thy  num'rous  family. 

Resplendent  cars  of  fiery  glow 
From  realms  of  light  to  earth  below 

Thy  animated  offspring  bear ; 
And  when  this  mortal  trial  ends, 
Again  the  glorious  car  attends 

To  wing  them  to  their  native  sphere. 
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Ornnt  ttieii.  my  Ood,  tliat  raia'd  oublime 
My  snul  the  ardtiuaH  Leii^its  may  climb. 

And  gnzt.>  n[Kiii  t1it>  fount  of  lig'iit ; 
Nor  ever  from  tlie  itlnce  where  sliiiies 
Thai  eloudJe»«  suu  whicli  ne'er  dt-eliues 

ilemove  again  its  rnptur'd  8i|;ht. 

Purgp  tlion,  my  fiod.  my  visuiU  my; 
Baimb  the-ie  earUily  mistt  nwny, 

Great  centre  tovrards  wliich  all  things  tread  ! 
lu  Ibee  a!om\  eteriini  mind! 
The  gond  their  finii]  refi:ge  Rud. 

Of  oil  Creutrir,  Ouiih;,  and  Kiid. 

Note  Ifl,  fp.  01.)— Tbesp  more  nhyioiiR  cftiisfw  of  tbfi  Ilefr>rrantiou  are 
ully  enUrgcd  iipou  by  I-'rn.  Piiolo  and  other  [ii-otenlani  writers,  nnd  [jar- 
ticnlnrl)  by  Dr.  Robertson,  in  biH  Ui»lory  of  Churles  V.,  book  il. 

Note  11.  (p.  Q'-i.) — "  Pumuitig  the  bent  of  hi»  uattinil  inclination  lo 
luaguiflcence,  he  set  abot;i  ronijileling  ibe  superb  ctuhedml  of  St.  Peter, 
wliieli  IiIh  prRdeipessor.  Julius  ]J,,  hud  hegnn  ;  Imt  lie  hnrt  pxliausted  liis 
Irensury  by  liis  immense  esin'inliture  iu  ull  sorts  of  di«plny,  leBttiuR  ruther 
a  rieL  and  powerful  (irince  of  thiu  enrth,  ibun  the  vicar  of  him  tcho^e  king- 
dom in  not  of  thin  world." — ^Iniuiburg:,  IlisE.  LtithurBuixDii.  ap.  St^ckendurf, 
Commeutor.  de  Lutlieronismo.  (Lipisiw,  IdUi.)  i.  sect.  v.  11. 

Note  12,  (p.  0'2.') — "  It  sbnmes  one  to  relnle,"  n&ys  Ffthroni,  Kpenking  of 
Tetzel,  ''  the  ihinjfa  lie  srtid  luid  did,  putting  liim^elf  forwar<l  us  n  messenger 
fVom  Heaven,  empowered  to  gi?e  remission  for  nil  mm  whatever." — F^eoni*  X. 
Vita,  132.  The  refonneil  n-riters  ncenste  Leo  X.  of  huving  exceeded  aJI  liifi 
predeceAAorN  in  bin  mpadty  upon  tbin  oeeunion.  "  Not  ereii  Jnlins  II.,  or 
Alexander  VI.,  or  nny  other  of  biM  predecessors,  went  further  than  he  did 
in  this  respect ;  und  I  douht,  tr)o,  whether  the  eolletlnra  who  were  employed 
under  tlte  direction  of  hiM  nuncio,  did  not  with  their  t-xcenyus  trunscend  the 
nefariotiMnesit  of  oil  their  predeoesnors  in  the  ««rmi  office." — CUa.  Chois, 
Lettrcft  liistoriqnes  stir  lea  Jubiles  ct  les  Indulgfenceo,  (La  Uuye,  1  'tol.)  iU. 

»707. 
NoTR  11.  (p.  03.) — Ho  WO!*  bom  at  Ulcben,  in  the  county  of  Maiisfeld, 
nn  the  tenth  dny  of  November,  14h;I.     Hi^  iialne,  in  bis  native  liujguage, 
waj!  LtittiT,  which  nlforded  some  one  of  liis  THimerous  luUemnries  a  subject 

I'oT  the  followiug  Lines,  moi-e  remiu-kiihle  fir  their  Hcnrriliiy  Ihnn  th^ir  wit. 
"Gerroiuiifl  Lulttrr  Scunm  chI,  est  Liilro  Boheini-*, 
Ergo  qnid  eitt  Lullfr  .'  Hcurrn  Itttroque  simnl." 
Note  U,  (p.  INI.) — Segni,  Storie  Fior.  iv.   Fiihr.  Leon.  X.  adiiot.  fiS. 
Juidello,  in  the  prefaee  to  one  of  hi5    noveb<,  (Purte  iii.  Nov.  'i5.)  inforroit 
UK,  tlint  Leo  X.  vi\»  bliuued.  liectnse.  when  Silvestro  Prierio  pointed  out  to 
^lUm  the  hei-e<iieB  in  the  works  of  MMrtiu  Luther,  he  cnldly  ohaerred,  thai 
uther  v^Mamtin  of  uOtntSy  aaH  that  tfie*e  were  only  the  stjuabbles  of 

ARjIW. 

NoTB  !•'(,  (p.  no.) — Pallftv.  CoDcil.  di  Trento,  O.'i.  Krn.smuH  favours  the 
nine  opinion,  wheti.  speuking  of  Lutlier,  he  »t,y»,  "  Qui  nuno  bclloudo, 
ellator  fnctua  est." — Kpiiit.  xxi.  vii. 
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NoTK  \&,  (|i.  Oa.t— KnbToni  candidly  tmos  tliot  Oie  writzngs  of  Latin'f 
<>)>|imioiilK  were  not  Ukelj  lo  opp(i»c  iiiH  pr«]grew.  "  Tlit^lr  nnlioliwUA  Haifa- 
utioHK  were  not  of  a  nature  to  de»triiy  Uil-  eetfib)  ot  error.  «it)tcr  in  8uany,oc 
in  Ruy  ol^ifr  of  tliR  OBrmAn  prnviucea." — Vita  Leou.  X.  1^^  ;  and  hcni  Enunni, 
Ef..  xix.  107. 

3(oTB  17.  (p.  1)7.) — "lu  thf  opinion  of  Ttuiny  grftre  and  wine  persons.  ih$ 
offiir would  have  Inula  hiippi^r  result, if  iu conduct  Juul  W^u  eDtntcted  lo 
mon  offnvntcr  tviniicr  aiid  inodonuiuii;  or,  in  oilier  vohIb,  if  pope  Looltad 
acted  upon  hi»  own  iempenu«  liem  inKtciid  of  letting  those  about  Itini  bate 
llicir  pasBioii-giiided  way." — Ura-nui,  Kp.  iv.  Ep.  i. 

Note  IH.  (p.  ij;.)— Tliia  letter  i«  dated  0th  Aagiut,  irilK,  I'aUavidiii 
fSioria  del  Conc.ili  Trento  i.  ri.  0(1.1  acetwea  Fra.  Paolo  of  having  iWM- 
tiottally  oiaitt«d  to  notirp  Uiiii  letter,  which  he  eon5iders  tt»  a  r«fbtation  of 
the  Mnnrnon  notion,  thai  Lpo  luid  proceeded  ogainHt  LuUicr  with  too  oraab 
liiutv  atiJ  KRverily  ;  hut  althuii|;h  tlii'  lettifr  lu  uf  toti  important  a  nature  ia  bi 
wverlm.Jted  in  u  iiamilivc  of  tliese  inuiKiictidiij!,  yt*l  it  ccrtuinly  appeiir»  that 
prnree<!iiigs  luid  heen  romniciicml  ngniu-st  Lulbcr  befure  its  arrivitl  nt  Bosk, 
and  that  Maimbnrg  is  right  in  asserting'  that  the  oitatiou  of  I.uiher  ww 
itciued  prior  to  llie  reoeipl  of  ilie  letter  by  the  pope. — Mium.  ap.  SeokeDilarit 
Comui.  de  Liitlieranism.  i.  xvi.  11. 

Note  MK  (p.  OH.) — The  pentotis  appointed  to  hear  him  were  Iud  avowed 
MilTcni.arics  the  bixhap  of  AucdIa,  and  Silventro  Prierio. — See  Mainh.  ap. 
Seckcud.  xvi. -11. 

NoTB  20.  (p.  IW.) — If  iiiiiher  really  went  to  Angsbui^  on  foot,  obser»« 
Uie  catholic  count  Dossi,  he  went  on  foot  for  liix  own  pleasure,  or  out  of 
ofltt^Dtaliun,  wliicli  he  decincd  hcuHGciul  to  his  onntie;  for  already,  aft  he  wai 
hvai  of  a  powi-rfnl  pHrt>-.  prolpcie^l  by  a  soTereiLii  prince,  ani)  with  rich 
friendff,  it  in  abaunl  to  noppoac  he  could  noi  hare  obtained  a  conveyimee  had 
ho  obown  to  do  so. 

Note  21,  (p.  101.) — ^The  cardioiil  maiutiuned.  ou  the  oothority  nf  ilie 
church,  "  TlitU  one  drop  of  the  lilood  of  f  hrirt  being  »nffioi»ni  to  TFdeent 
th«?  whole  hiimin  race,  the  n'maining  port  that  wbh  shed  in  the  garden, 
nud'npoD  the  crn^tt,  wiih  kft  a.^^  a  h'frncy  to  the  rfaiircU,  and  might  be  dxatA' 
hated  by  iudntgeuces  ttom  the  Homou  pontiiT."  Luther,  whilst  he  adndUtd 
that  the  merits  of  Chri.tt  were  nece»:4nry  to  anlvatinu,  denied  that  tlje  pope 
held  them,  like  mour^  in  n  rltfuf ;  hiit  allowed  ttiat  be  hnd  power  lo  <tistii* 
hute  thein  tiy  virtue  u/ the  ki^jt  of  SI.  Ptter  !  On  the  second  qiiestioa,  the 
HoiuauL-burrh  hiis  derided,  that  a  (cyal  »hfditrii<-t,  or  confonnity  in  ixceiviu 
the  fl-.i(riimeut,  when  ciiuibiued  with  *^flW  uforfCK,  is  Hufflcient  for  Ktilvatioo: 
htit  Liithi-r  iiiHJ'tted,  tliut  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depeiidui]  on  the 
degree  ofjutfh  with  which  they  were  reocived ;  im  opinion  which  the  car- 
diutil  treated  with  such  ridictiU'  as  to  nuKe  ii  langh  nmong  his  IiaHan 
iii:ciidiinl>  ii^innt  I.mbfr. — r.ntli.  Op.,i.  Ifil.  This  opiniua,  of  the  noco- 
••iiy  ot/iiith  to  RAlvalion,  Wiw  ever  itflerwai-nis  mainlained  by  I.nihcr  whli 
great  firmness ;  and  to  such  a  lougUi  did  Lu  ciury  it,  "  an  Memfd.  though 
perhaps  oniunuy  to  his  intention,  to  derogiite  not  only  from  the  necesatj  of 
rf^KHl  tror/n.  but  e*eii  from  their  obligation  nnd  importance.  Hn  wimld  an 
itllow  tlieni  to  he  ronnidened  either  as  the  coMdiliona  or  the  Mi-ang  of  aalv^. 
ij<m,  nor  even  a«  a  preparation  for  reeeiTing  U."'~Madeftit,  Note  on  Mo- 
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1*8  Eccles.  Bist^  ii.  170.  Ilix  disciple,  AniKdorfl',  went  still  Airther, 
id  Riainlaiiiitil  that  good  urork*  tcrre  an  impeH'tnuHt  to  aalvatUin. — Mo- 
eim,  it.  17*4.  Lntlivr  cndeuvoai'cd  lo  oxptun  biH  notion  of  f&itb  and 
korkif,  by  "RyiQfTt  "  fiood  tvnrlu  make  not  «  good  man,  bnt  a  gond  man 
uiL  Roitd  wui-k5i.  Good  works  make  not  a  had  xatm,  but  a  bad  moa 
eth  bud  vvorI(}4." — Seirkeud.  i.  xxyti.  100. 

JioTB  '4'!,  (p.  lOi.) — Stanpitz  wim.in  fact,  n  wnrm  ftdherentto  th«  caum 

Luther,  and  P&llavacjni  informft  n-i,  ibat  it  was  •^irpponcd  to  liarc  bt«n  at 

M  iiiHti[^'Htii>ii  lliaL  I.uLber  first  n)tpij>>rd  liini>«-1f  to  ibi^  )>ruii>iilKAtion  of  in- 

lolfreDces  ;  "  nnt  forHH«4>ing  tbe  explosion  In  wLicb  he  wils  tints  giving  rine." 

• — PaUttv.  j.  ix.  b'-i.     Tli&i  I'ttllsTttcini  wns  not  mifttiUtea  in  tliU  cutijucture 

sufficifiiiJy  iip|ieaM  by  a  letter  fi-oni  Luther  to  Stiiupitz. — Jjuliteri,    Op. 

NoTK  'i^t  (p.  JOS.)— Tbu  letter  contaiua  ihc  cvdinal'B  acconiit  of  his 
iouB  inteniews  witli  Lnlber.     In  common  n-itb  nil  tbe  ulh«r  importaoi 
locumenls  rcf<!rr<d  lo  by  Mr.  Itoiicoe,  it  will  he  quoted  in   tlie  Kdhopeam 
IBBUIT  Life  of  Lvd^T. 

NuTC  3-1,  (p.  10:)-) — AltLoiigb  Luther,  in  his  second  apponl,  vhjeh  beam 
dote  ibr  U.mii  day  of  N'oveoilier,  Vf\^,  biis  not  expressly  assiifiicd  at»  a  rra- 
90D  for  it,  tbi^  pnpitl  bull  of  the  Dtit  day  of  tlie  nrune  month,  yet  it  \n  liighly 

'ubable.  tliAX  b«  was  suflici^ntly  infoi-nied  of  its  pur])ort,  or,  at  le&at,  wua 
,.  ell  aware  tlist  eonie  mensiiro  of  llie  kind  ivould  be  tsken  n^ainat  him ;  aa 
lie  exprettfily  Hluteb,  tlinl  "  Li-  Ueni's  {)r(^cee<liiig8  urc  iilreiidy  commenced 
Bffunst  him  in  lIjh  Humnu  ronrt,  luiJ  that  jud-irex  luv  appointed  tu  ooudemn 
him,"  &r.  ^o  tliut  there  can  lie  uo  doitbt  tbnt  tltiK  deciaratiou  of  tbe  [tope, 
rettpectiufT  iLdul^iioe»,  eompellcd  Luther  lo  appeal  from  his  uuthority  to 
Uiat  of  iL  {general  council.  Tbe  i^KilogiBts  uf  the  Kumui  nee  have,  icthted, 
contended  that  the  apjual  of  Lutlierwt*  not  provolied  l»y  the  h?ill  of  Leo  X., 
and  Maimbnrg  expreanly  {tlai-es  the  appeal  before  tlie  laill :  but  ihiR  is  buf- 
ficieiitly  refuted  by  the  daten  of  tbe  respectiTif  iualruueuts. — Maim.  up. 
>k.,  08-  Pallavicini  hIro  attemptK  to  imalidate  the  (ixproxR  aHHeriion  vt 
'ra.  Paolo,  Ihitt  thf  bull  .'^»e  tiV  to  the  appeal,  beeaoBe,  tm  bo  s«y»*,  it 

lUst  hove  requireti  a  month  tu  send  the  former  from  Home  to  Qermuny 
(a  alow  progreHs  iu  a  liuunea&  of  suuh  urgency)  and  that  it  vna  not  pubiiohed 
mt  Lints  till  the  I'tth  day  of  Dt<rrmber;  hut  ihiti  nflTurdii  no  proof  that 
Luther  «rnti  noi  apprized  uf  ils  conl^niin ;  and,  nt  all  events,  it  i«  sufficient 
for  tlie  preieiit  purpose,  that  it  appeam  from  his  ii|i|)cal,  that  he  knew  such 
meaanrcH  were  in  uf^laliou. — Fm.  Paulo.  Storia  del  Conctl.  Tridentiuo,  i.  D  ; 
PaUartriui.i.xii.  02. 

?3oTE  2't,  (p.  lOi.) — "  I  never  waw  a  raon-  i^^ioranl  ass  !     It  i-r  a  compli- 
ment  (0   he  denpised  by  i^uch  a  blockhead  m  you,"  sayx  Luther  to  ilcc. 
oog^rtiten.  n  Domiuienu  inqiiiidtor,  vrho  hod  exhorted  the  pope  to  rn^e  do 
hrr  nunedieti  tliaJi  Are  and  HWOrU  to  free  the  world  from  Kuch  a  pest  oh 
Xmber.— Ltrth.  Op.,  i.  I(RJ. 

Note  2(1,  (p.  ItU.) 

"  .idcenus  urmatuvt  vimm  Cvvhleiim. 
"  Arma  Ttmmque  cnoo,  Moguni  qui  nuper  nh  oris, 
Lencarctun,  fato  stolidiis,  ttaxonuque  veitit 
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Litton,  ntTiltum  ille  et  fiiriis  Texatns  et  CBStro, 
Vi  scelernm,  ntemorem  Rasorom  oladis  ob  iimm ; 
Multa  quoque  et  Sattma  passus,  quo  perderet  orbem, 
Inferretqve  malum  ttudHa,  genns  unde  maloram 
Erroramque  Patres,  atqne  titi  gloria  Papee." — Lath.  op.  ii.  567. 
Note  27,  (p.  104.)  Melancthon,  addressing  Erasmus,  (Jannaiy,  i^Vt,) 
Styx,  *'  Martin  Luther  is  most  eager  to  possess  your  good  o^nion,  ^ 
miring  you  so  greatly  oa   be  does." — Erasm.  Ep.   (Lond.  1642.)  v.  Ea. 

07,  yao. 

Note  28,  (p.  104.) — "I  will  most  readily  acknowledge  the  aervioe  tint 
your  learning  has  been  to  me.  I  owe  you  much  for  it,  I  rttTerence  yon  fir 
it,  and  took  np  to  you  with  sincere  admiration." — Luth.  ad.  Ens.  in  obl' 
iii.  2.'J0. 

NoTB  29,  (p.  10").) — "  They  (Luther's  enemies)  will  not  be  quiet  tiO 
they  hare  subverted  all  literature  and  learning." — Eras.  Ep.  Oeraido  No- 
▼iomago,  xii.  Ep.  17,  004. 

"  In  a  word,  the  tendency  of  their  proceedings  is  to  damage  lit»i> 

tnre  equally  with  Luther." — Erasm.  Ep.  Con.  Pentingero,  xii.  Ep.  30, 633.- 

KrAsmns  was  accused  of  having  laid  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched.  Hiti 
appears  in  his  tetter  to  Joannes  Ceesarius,  7  £al.  Jan.  1 524.  "  I  laid  the  egg, 
Luther  hatched  it :  a  fine  saying  of  the  worthy  Minorites,  for  which  tbey 
deserve  a  good  cuffing.  I  laid  on  egg,  may  be,  but  Luther  hatched  a  ben(^ 
a  ver>-  different  brood.  I  do  not  wonder  at  anything  these  pot-bellies  saj, 
but  I  do  marvel  greatly  that  you  should  heed  them  for  a  moment."— 
Erasm.  Ep.  xx.  Ep.  24,  i)89. 

Note  30,  (p.  103.) — "  There  be  some,  I  perceive,  who,  the  more  to 
strenglben  their  party,  essay  to  mix  up  the  cause  of  literature,  the  cwise  of 
Reiiclilin,  my  cause,  with  the  cause  of  Luther,  whereas  there  is  nothing 
in  common  between  them." — Erasm.  Ep.  Leo.  X.  xiv.  Ep.  .5.  650. 

"  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  keep  the  cause  of  literature  and  of  your- 
self separate  from  that  of  Luther  in  the  minds  of  all  I  have  addressed,  but 
people  will  insist  upon  combining  them,"  &c, — Erasm.  Ep.  Joan,  Rench- 
liuo,  xii.  Ep.  10,  003. 

Note  31,  (p.  10'>.) — Erasmus,  writing  to  Henry  VIIL,  from  Basle,  says, 
"  There  is  not  a  printer  here,  I  believe,  who  would  venture  to  print  a  word 
against  Luther,  whereas  aiiything  against  the  pope,  however  scurrilous,  is 
published  at  ouce." — Erasm.  Ep.  xx.  Ep.  40.  1000. 

Note  32,  (p.  10(i.) — "  Ipse  videtur  omnibus  sequis  sequum  petere,  ciun 
offernt  se  disputationi  publicre,  et  submittat  sejudicibus  non  suspectis." 
— Enism.  Axiom,  in  Luth.  op.  ii.  314. 

Note  33,  {p.  107.) — "It  was  sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  measures 
taken  by  Cajetan,"  (soys  the  learned  translator  of  Mosbeim,  ii.  21,) 
*'  to  draw  Luther  anew  under  the  papal  joke,  because  these  measures  were 
indeed  nothing  more  than  the  wild  suggestions  of  superstition  and  tTrannv, 
niaintojned  and  avowed  villi  the  most  fruntfess  impudence." 


ISOTB 1  ■  (p.  1  lU.) — or  llus,  bis  sevemeentli  Canzone,  in  vliicii  lie  liimpiits 

!  nljHtiicles   UiaL  ujipuiie  liiii  nILcmiiItt  u>  iinmarlnlize  hut  iinme    by  his 
rililig^,   uiitv  bip   ftsiefineil    a    tuifficiifiil.    [iroof.      'J'be   readur  will  ttud   this 
'fMcm  iu  Ml'.  KftUiiius'u  «le^in  stiieciiou  of  ilje  I'oeti  Lirici  W  Ihtiut,  vol.  i. 
II.  105. 

NaTE  'i,  (p.  1 10.)^TIie  Itulinti  i>oein«  of  Sanazzftro  Lftve  genei-nlly  been 
jmbltslied  with  Uis  Arcadia,  uf  which   there  luuc  been  nuiiicrimn  <^flilifin)« : 
_pl  thtw  the  must  coinplele  aud  correct  an;  those  by  Komiim,  I'ntluii,  KiO. 
Ato,  and  by  BvnioiiiUtn,  JVn»<v,  ITSy,  Hvo. 

Note  fl,  (p.  111.)— "Imiinwso  lu  Modenu  ptr  Dioiiysio  Berlocha  ne] 
nnuo  dc  In  redeniplione  hmimun  m.ccl-l-.lxxx&viii.  &  di  xiii.  i\v  Miigio. 
ImpprnDlf  In  oHpienlisKiino  Hcrciile  Diirti  ili  »n'»ni,  Mndenii  &  Itegio. 
iu  ito."  Tliifl  edition  is  dtfdicntwl  by  the  eilitor  to  thi*  nuinpiii  of  Moiitiig. 
The  di»eialisfui;tioii  of  the  author  in  idludetl  to  l>y  Nariii,  in  bib  |>u<?iu 
^^m/Jflh  Marts  del  Daiiegf,  ii.  4,  trht-ru  he  reprt-seutH  Tebulilvo  lUi, 
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"  Mesto  sJijimnto  dejr  opi-n  fliift  priran." 

Zeoo.  Nuto  ul  I-'diitaa.  Bib.  Itul.  ii.  52. 
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NoTB  4,  (p^  112.)^"  Bat  lliese  defeclH  were,  perhopB,  Ipse  apiinrent  in 
Tebaldeo  tliau  in  other  vriters  ;  Htid  oii  ihu  whulc.  hv  tuny  faii-ly  tnke  his 
inline  among  the  bewt  popin  uf  Iuk  time." — Stor.  delhi  Let.  lud,  vi.  ii,  !&((. 
TebiUdeo  *ecms,  howtver.  to  huve  ft-resecu  the  approocltiiig  iiitppivemeiiL 
<f  the  Itidioii  laii^oge.  and  tlie  fate  of  Lis  own  prtMluctiooH,  m  a]>pt)nn4 
from  the  foUoniug  lincH  ; 

"  So  cbft  molti  vernui  nelV  allra  etale, 
Cir  itcciiii«rmiiio  i  niiti  rlmi  c.  vprM, 
Come  iiiornati  rigidi  p.  ira)  terhi, 
E  ficu  le  curti)  mie  forse  stmociftlo." 
Dolce,  Hist.  Gym.  l-"er.  up.  Museum  Mflx/ui'lK-ll.  i.  IBl- 

(>f  lUe  Jtdliou  works  of  Tcboldeo,  no  lompleie  cuUeeiioii  hon,  I  btlieve, 

Uitlierto  bcoii  publiithttd;  iiUliougli  llie  lekrtjpd   A|io»la1u  Zi-iio,  mme  than 

half  a  o«<iitiiry  since,  imliciUi'iI  ih<>  sources    from  which  Riirli  nn  ediliou 
ruigbt  be  foniied. — Note  alia  Bihh  IiM.  Ai  Kontanini.  il.  'tO. 

Nmtb  0,  (p.  ll!t.) — Muzziiob.  i.  (17. — "  He  hml  j^-ivi-ii  Lirn  by  L«o  X.  tJic 
lordxliip  of  N«pi  mid  utlier  ciistles  iu  iht*  eccleHitUJlicid  sIiiIpm.  After  hix  deuth, 
vhicli  took  pltK'c  (U  Home,  jii  l^-iA,  ihey  wei-e  (,'iveu  by  Clement  Vll.  to  Ai- 
fonoo.  liis  imtund  boii. — Mumii,  iKlorimltl  i)ec«joerone,  ii.  xxxi.  2:11:*.  There 
Appears,  however,  some  dogr^e  of  in  consistency  in  these  hccuuiiIh,  tox  if 
llemai'do  wiui  deprived  of  hi^  possei^siouti  by  I'mil  111.,  how  roiitd  they  Im 
runtored  to  hi»  non  Alfuuno  by  Cltfuifut  V]l„  who  prt-tx-ded  I'mil  in  the 
pontificid  cblur,  ood  Aitnl  in  I.j84  '.'  The  lumolator  on  the  Haij'ntiuimtuti 
ofVaaari.  ibii-»  relaien  thi^  circiimstwiee ;  "  I,eo  X.  gave  tic  Vuli-o,  in 
l-'riO,  with  liie  title  tif  Uvichy,  i]ie  city  of  Nepi,  in  lb«  iiuU-tnioiiy  of 
Ptrier,  wliioU  ia  l-'yitO,  on  hiw  dying  without   hcjrs,   teturued  lo  tbo 

ly  M«. — Kogioauni,  O-'l.  Arecz.  I'Hi'i. 
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Note  0,  (p.  113.) — A  Teraale  is  an  epistle  in  terxa  lima.  The  ibore 
anecdote  shows  that  Accald  was  an  improTrisatore,  and  tihu  cirenmstaoce 
explain?  the  wonderful  effect  prodneed  upon  his  aadienee  by  his  recitatioiB 
an  effect  which  the  compositions  that  have  come  down  to  as  would  othei- 
wise  never  have  had. — B. 

NoTB  7,  (p.  113.)— Letters  di  P.  Aretino,  t.  46.  Mascznbh^  i.  66.— 
If  the  reader  be  carious  to  inquire  what  were  the  snblime  and  patlutie 
passa^s  which  produced  so  wonderfbl  on  effect  on  the  aadienee,  he  mij  it 
gratified  by  perusing  the  following  lines  to  the  Virgin,  which  are  cited  is 
the  letter  of  Fietro  Aretino  as  having  given  occasion  to  such  extnnjut 
applause : 

"  Quel  generasti  di  cni  eoncepesti ; 
Ponastl  qnel  di  cui  fosti  fattura ; 
K  di  te  naeque  quel  di  eni  nascesli." 

Happy  days  !  when  poetic  honours  were  so  easily  attained.  The  whtdeof 
this  Ternate  is  printed  in  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Accolti;  sad 
may  be  consulted  by  snoh  of  my  readers  as  approve  the  above  specimen. 

Note  8,  (p.  113.) — As  appears  firom  the  title  of  the  early  editions,  alw 
see  Mauni,  Istoriadel  Decamerone,  ii.  xxxi.  337. 

Note  0,  (p.  114.) — MazznchelU  denominates  him  "  il  Conte  Giambat- 
tiHta  Molatesta,"  and  adds,  that  Virginia  brought  her  husband  10,00l> 
crowns,  which  in  those  days  was  considered  a  veiy  la^pe  portiao. — 
Scrittori  d'ltal.  i.  07. 

Note  10,  (p.  114.) — '*AmongtheseiS'franiM(iof.^cco2f»,  there  are  some 
very  pointed  ones,  coming  near  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  epigrams."— Bedi, 

Aiinotaz.  al  suo  Ditirambo  di  Bacco  in  Tosc.     (Fir.  les.").)  87. 

Note  11,  (p.  114.) — The  works  of  Accolti  were  first  printed  at  Florence. 
A  Htiinza  di  .\ies9andr0  di  Francesco  Bossegli  adi  \i.  di  Agosto,  1513.  8to. 
Again  at  Florence  in  ir»14,  12mo.  at  Venice  in  151;'),  at  Florence  in  1518. 
and  at  Venice  in  1.^19,  by  Nicolo  Zopino  e  Vincentio  Compagna,  with  the 
following  title:  "  Opbba  nova  del  preclaiissrao  Messer  Bernardo  Accolti, 
Aretino,  Scriplore  Apostolico,  &  Abbreviatore,  Zoe,  Soneti,  Capitoli,  Slram- 
botti,  &  nna  Commedia  con  dui  capitoli,  uno  in  laude  dela  Madonna,  I'sltio 
de  la  Fede."  In  the  title  page  of  this  edition  is  the  figure  of  Accolti  in 
meditation. 

Note  13,  (p.  115.) — "I  bless  the  day  on  which  I  quitted  Rome  and 
Pope  Leo,  of  whom  1  only  asked  leave  to  retire  to  these  parts  for  a  shon 
s|ince  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  intending,  however,  in  reality,  not  to 
leiuru  to  Rome,  but  to  live  to  myself  the  rest  of  the  time  that  remained  to 
nic." — Bembo,  Lettere  a  Sommi  Poutefici,  &c.  v.  1. 

Note  13,  (ii.  115.) — Lncilio,  one  of  his  sons,  died  young  in  iry.il.  Tor- 
(i;iiit<»,  who  was  admitted  into  the  church  and  became  a  canon  of  Padui, 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  litenuy  acquirements.  Helena  was  marrietl 
in  1543,  toPietro  Gradenigo,  a  noble  Venetian. — Mazzuch.  iv.  741.  Agtw- 
lino  Beazzuno  has  celebrated  her  accomplishments  in  one  of  his  sounei^. 
lit'yiniiiug : 

*'  Helena,  del  gran  Bembo  altero  pegno." 
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MnrottiTtn  is  said  lo  bnve  becO  buried  in  onr  of  tUc  oliiircbM  uf  Ptdua, 
wUU  tlie  follovriug  iriKnripiion:  "  Hie  jocpt  Mf^roAiiia.  I'^cri  l^mbi  Coneii- 
liiiui."  But  Miuxticbolli  Uts  aUnwD  that  thin  f>piutpb  in  ftctitions.  iShif 
wuH.  iu  facu  ioteiTed  iu  tb«  cliiirclt  of  S.  Bftnolommoo  ai  Ptulua  :  over  her 
sepiilcbte  is  ii]HcrilH!i) — "MuruHtii)^,  Torquuii  Beoibi  Mnlri.  Obiit  H  IJus 
Auj^uisti.  K.D.xxxv*."  Urinbo  is  stiid  to  Imve  ivf^ardBl  ber  ati  it  Ipgitimate 
wife.  TlifU  be  luved  hoi'  vritli  a  sincere  aoil  coiistant  afiVciian  in  apparent 
from  tlif  grief  wbicb  liv  eatfered  on  Uer  loss ;  oa  wlu'ch  occaHiiiti  eler^u  of 
bi.4  •uiruitits  reuiiuii  which  liav«f  inorr>  palliHH  tbiui  nnj  of  bin  wnttii^i* — 
Bcmb.  Lp.  Fiuru  vi.  00,  07,  Letlere  volgari,  ii.  ii.  U. 

N'oTB  Ii,  (p.  llj.) — The  puns  wbicb  Beinbo  aflerwards  look  it)  obnale 
the  olijoclion*)  that  lud  been  mndtt  to  Lis  moral  oondiict,  Aiid  hit  Hattcriiit; 
IftUent  to  Paul  II  f.  neem.  however,  tu  eDUlriulict  ibe  njfiurl  piictmra^ed  by 
Bcct-'Hiriri,  his  biogrnph«r,  and  oibtini,  that  ho  rvlttctauily  ucci-ded  (o  ihU 
prom  lotion. 

Note  1-\  (p.  Jlti.) — Brmbo  Wfts  iatcrred  iu  the  cburoh  of  S,  Marin  all* 
Miuena  at  Rome,  beliiiid  the  jrcai  altiir,  and  between  the  tombri  of  Leo  \- 
aud  Clfiiwut  VII.  with  thr*  folltiMir.fi;  iiweription  placed  byhis  son  Torquato  : 
I'etro  Bembo  patritio  \>ii«n  nb  tgiis  *iiU(falarea  virtines.  a  t'nitlo  III. 
potitif.  max.  iu  Biu-runi  coUeirimn  coopwto,  Torqnatnn  Beiiibii.i  P.  ubitt  \'t, 
Iftl.  Feb.  M.D.XLTit.  vixi;.  an.  lxxvi,  men.  vii.  d.  xxviii." 

NoTK  1(1,  (p.  in.) — luOeiwudeiitly  of  his  poeticul  meriis,  Dembo  wm  ooe 
of  tite  htst  Greek  scholan  of  lu»  lime,  and,  in  oilier  respiTt)*,  poMessed  a 
tlwunire  of  clnaitioal  lenniiiig ;  bin  T.atiii  vfs*  of  p4-oiiUar  «Iv^id«  ;  Us 
letton  are  models  of  Htxiu ;  and  bii^  uralian^t,  biK  Sturia  I'eitelu,  bis 
fiuniliar  ttpistles,  bis  book  De  Imilulifiie,  are  uU  of  the  Iiigbest  meril. — B. 

\oTS  IT,  (p.  1J7.)— A  leu«rfrom  Lco\.  to  Ij"onurdo  LoreJaiio,  dog«  of 
Vcuii^e.  not  only  demonHtruieH  the  liigb  esteem  in  nliicb  the  poutiff  held 
Bi'aruuo,  but  ithuws  thai  he  coulijiued  llie  b«:r(.'di[iLr>  practical  uf  bis  famil;, 
in  combining  th'' alTiurB  of  siate  with  the  proinoliou  of  litenititre.  "  1  Kund  to 
Ton  Ai^tiiw  BeAZ^tuio.  ray  tutiiiuae  fri«nd,  aitd  a  citizen  of  your  onm,  a  man 
«f  great  leonmig  and  iutc}in'ity.  who  will  expbiin  to  yott  my  viewtt  more  in 
dntail.  I  have  also  committttiourd  bim  to  search  Uiroiigb  Venic*  for  rcrUio 
Cirwlt  bonk»  T  want." — Bemb.  V.\t.  nom-  I.«on.  X.  x.  ep.  -i't. 

NoTK  iH,  (p.  117.) 

"  Son  cjfo  diritifti  rrgrnn.  non  auxitin  opto 

QtiBS  TaffU''  aiirlferiv  iu  mare  vnlrit  aqnu  ; 
Ni*o  ma^ooii  ut  conKi-tcam  &pei-Utn[iu»  mnicos 

Inter,  purpnren  cinrtuw  honors  crapttt ' 
.VtnplaTL-  til  iimiitneri^  <t[rejtiii>i]t  mea  lecia  miniitria, 

Et  \i\  uieiuta  ffrat  delilioi^a  dnpen  : 
O  tlecH-i,  O  nostri  mjkjm  uuicu,  Titiupir  sevli, 

Non  minor  bor,  placidiiH  ijnt^m  regi-i  oriw,  I.«o. 
Fortuuw  tantiim  dedenii.  I,eo  miucinie,  qnaiitiiin 

Pairo  sufEetat,  ni  mihi,  dives  ero." 

The  sdUie  ^entimeut  is  al«o   repeated  in  oimiht*  rj'iitUr  addn'^tnd   to 
IWuiltii,  iftjiie^tiiig  1it:4  inU-Te«t  villi  the  poulilT.  anil  iN^^ttmtuj 
"  Cum  te  rector  tuiiet  lati  ].eo  maximus  orbt«." 
T  f2 
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436  NOTES  TO  CHAPTEB  XVI, 

Note  19,  (p.  118.) — Orl.  Fur.  xItI.  14.     On  the  tomb  of  Beuzino,m 
tbe  cborch  of  Trevigi,  is  inscribed  the  following'  epitaph : — 
"  HospcB,  Befttianus  hie  est,  Rcis  cetera ;  num  tam 
DuroB  es,  ut  siccis  hinc  abeas  ocnlis  ?" 
Note  20,  (p.  118.) — The  following  production,  on  tbe  indisposition  <tf 
Leo  X.  may  be  considered  as  no  anfavourable  specimen  of  his  style. 
SONETTO. 
"  Re  del  Ciel,  che  qua  giCi  scender  volesti 
Vestito  del  cadttco  vel  terreno; 
E,  per  mostrarti  ben  cortese  k  pieno, 
Toglieudo  a  morte  noi,  te  i.  morte  desti ; 
L'alma  Leon,  cbe  gia  primo  elegesti 
Fra  tanti  a  goTeniar  del  mondo  il  freno, 
Conserva  td,  che  se  non  d'  anui  pieno, 
Non  torui  ad  habitar  fra  ii  celesti. 
Non  \edi,  cbe  la  gente  sbigottita 

Gridaudo  piange^  e  prega  per  cbi  tiene 
In  dubbio  con  la  sua,  la  nostra  vita  ? 
Ferche  s*egli  si  tosto  k  morte  viene 
Vedi-em  d'  ogni  virtu  per  lui  fiorita, 
II  fiore  e  il  frutto  in  un  perder  la  spene." 
The  Latin  and  Italian  works  of  Beazzano  were  printed  in' one  volume, 
octavo,  under  the  title,  De  h  Cose  volgar'tet  Laline  del  BecUiano.    VeneiiU 
per  Bartlutlomieum  de  Zanettis  de  Bnxia,anHo  a  nattvitate Domini,  1338, 
die  decimA  Octob.      The  edition  which  appears  to  bear  the  date  of  l&dl,  is 
only  the  former  with  a  new  title. 

Note  21,  (p.  118.) — "  Fr.  Maria  Molza,  of  Modena,  and  M.  Antonio 
Flaminio,  are  two  young  men  under  my  obser\-ation,  most  intent  in  tlie 
pursuit  of  literature,  both  of  them  always  assiduously  cultivating  the  pro- 
ductions of  others,  or  putting  forth  something  of  their  ovm.  Francesco 
comhiues  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  wherein  he  has 
written  some  excellent  things,  a  great  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  tongues.  He  is  of  a  somewhat  too  amorous  turn,  but  ia 
capacity  may  be  deemed  most  eminent."  Lit.  Greg.  GjTaldus,  de  Poetis 
suor  temp.  Dial.  i.  in  Op.  ii.  rj^l,     Ed.  Lug.  Bat.  1696. 

Note  22,  {p.  llfl.) — And  yet  he  had  been  preceptor  of  Chailes  V. — B. 
Note  23,  (p.  110.) — On  the  portrait  of  this  lady,  Molza  wrote  a  poem, 
in  two  parts,  each  consisting  of  fifty  stanzas,  in  otfava  rima,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  his  works,  vol.  i.  133,  and  contains  many  beautiful  passages. 

Note  24,  (p.  119.) — He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  present  at  tbe  mise- 
rable saccage  of  Rome,  by  the  banditti  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  iu  l.'^i27, 
which  be  indignantly  mentions  iu  one  of  his  elegies,  addressed  to  his  friend 
Luigi  Piiuli. 

"  His  tecum  decuit  me  potius  vivere  in  oris, 
Quam  spectasse  Urbia  funera  Komulefe  ; 
Quam  s«vas  acies,  iruculeuti  et  Teutonis  iras, 

Ustaque  ab  Hispauo  milite  tcmpla  Deum 
Vidi  ego  Vestiiles  foBdis  coutactibus  octtis 

Ts'eijuicijunm  spams  exululare  comis  ; 
Collaque  demissum  ferro,  gia\ibusque  cateuis 

Komana  sacra  procubuisse  via." — Molzoe,  Op.  ii.  100. 
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XoTK  20,  (p.  110.) — It  woald  be  tiresome  to  collect  Ibc  eulogies  oa  tUe 

leLomcler  of  Slolza ;  almost  aJl  tiie  diHtingtiUheil  vrritprn  of  the  lim«  Imving 

eft  *lieir  testimony  to  his  praise.  Uono  of  theae  are,  however,  more  honour- 

»We  to  hifl  raemnr;-,  thRn  that  of  the  vimicnis   and   ftccouiplisbcd  Vittoriu 

^olonoA,  who  has  devoted  two  of  her  tioiincts  to  commeDiorate  tiie  death  of 

Ftlie  porents  of  Molzit,  who  both  died  nuitrlv  at  th«>  atima  time,  mid  to  excite 

rtlie  son  to  itmnorlitlizc  their  ^irtups  iii  bis  irritings. 

'•  Opro  V  ia  xoi  cyu  rarmoiiia  cdeste 

Del  vostro  altero  tiuou,  cho  uosim  etude 
Gia  del  sntico  onor  ]i«la  rirest*-, 
Dir,  coin'  ehlier  quest'  ulme  Uberlade 

Itisieroe  a  im  lernxm,  e  come  iiiMeme  preste, 
Volar  ue  1«  divine  itlte  t-outrude." 

Sou.  IIB.  Ed.  del  Goreo,  1558. 
Nor  mast  wt  omit  the  followiug  t-Uvgiuit  hues  of  his  early  friend  Flamiuia. 
Dc  Frnuchco  Moha. 

"  Posiera  diim  niimcros  dulcP!«  mirnhimr  oetas, 

Sivf  Tihnilp,  tiios,  sive,  Pwtnirrn,  tiios  ; 
Tti  qiioqLitf,  MnNii,  pari  Hftniprr  r<^:lebrabere  fiuna, 

Vel  pntiiis  liiiilo  duplice  niftjor  oris  ; 
Qaici]uid  eiiim  laudi-^  dedit  incl)'tii  Musa  dtiobns 

VftlJbuK,  lioi!  uiii  dunul  habrre  tiiii." — ^Flam.  Conn.  ii.  10. 

Tis  jQcmory  wok  uIho  hououted  by  tU«  foltoiring;  epitaph,  from  (ho  pen  of 
Pihe  count  Nicolo  d'Arco. 

"Motzu  jncef).     Munv  te  disred«iite  fjAtinat 
ilcront,  et  Tuscis  uiscueruut  Incrinms." 

KoiB  2fl,  (p.  H!).) — In  oni;  of  his  rlffgiea  nddressed  lo  tho  cfirdinal  Be- 
nedetto Accoiti,  we  tlnd  the  following  iinerjuivoi'.'U  ftiid  impresRtve  Uuch  : 
"  Tenia  nam  tnisero  jftinpridem  diieiliir  oetu, 
Ex  quo  rue  niorhi  vis  feni  rnrripuil ; 
Qaniu  lecta:  notiut-uiit,  auccibTe  potenlibna  lioriw, 

PflkTir,  iR*c  miiffico  Sngn  mimflterio, 
Veota  neo  ipE^a  \udw  iTiipt>r  felicibus  nrbor, 

Una  toi  hunitiniH  iiAjhn<i  nptti  juvat. 
Decolor  ille  iacn«)  toto  jnni  cortmre  Hnugnts 

Aniit,  Pt  Holitus  desent  ora  tiitor. 
<}uie  fii  forio  tnodJH  npectes  pallnniin  mim, 

KKse  ttlium  ijuani  me,  tu,  Bentfilkte,  pute.1. 
Quid  rcferotu  Momni  ductus  »ine  niUDcre  noctes, 

Fugcrit  uNjne  omnin  luiniiia  nostra  sopor  t' 
El  folies  hatiHtuin  fnistra  cprpiik'  (inp^ver, 

Misetrri  et  medicu  qiiicqiiid  nb  nne  solel  ? 

Sipvit  ntrox  niorM  i-abies.  leucrwqiic  medullis 

Hterttt,  i^t  exhauslis  osaihus,  ossa  vorflt." 

Moizs,  op.  t.  i:u. 

A  xhort  lime  Irafore   bis  death,  he  also  addressed  a  nioHl   beautiful  and 
'pubetic  Latin  elegy  to  Ui«  fHencU ;  printed  in  his  worlu,  toI.  i.  SM'2.     Tbat 
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Mclxa  WM  not  m  enfeloped  in  tiMntions  saMnirs  ns  wbolljr  to  have  nlia- 
qoifitied  ibe  bopcK  o(  a  InsttDg  Tune,  ia  evident  frnm  one  of  liiB  >onnw, 
bfipiiiiiutir, 

"Alio  SUeuzio,  cli'  «  peGsuj-  mi  liri." — In.  op.  i,  43. 

[Tor^uiuia  Molza,  liin  griuiddnagljter,  was  celebrated  for  ber  Iteaaly,] 
nnaps.  her  profaiind  IcnowlcdgD  of  die  Latiii.  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Iaa^it| 
sod  for  h«5r  gnirfful  postry.  printed  with  tlmt  tif  ber  uncle  in  I7'rt>.] — B)4 

Note  27,  Ip.  120.) — In  the  yenr  1&U7.  lio  vras  sent  by  the  cardinal  Ipi*^ 
lito  to  Munhit,  to  cnngratuliUe   liis  Mstvr   lt<abcUa   d'Este,  tbe  wife  of  tlie 
marquis  Fi-ance*co  Goiizngo,  wn  tlic  birtb  of  a  child.     A  letter  frf»m  lualelU 
to  her  brother  yet  rcinajn^  and  hliowx  lliut  lU  tlii»  tiiuo  Arionto  had  niad^  s 
t'oiiMdeniblc  prDgrvM)  in  Iiin  great  epin  pnem,  i^ome  parts  of  wlucb  J 
for  Iter  anmscmcut. 

Vors,  tin,  (y,  120.) 

"  Piegtiwii  a  me  da  la  beata  t»Aa 

fA  mono,  «  poi  Ip  gote  smbe  mi  preae, 
E'l  suuto  bacio  iti  ameodiic  mi  diedc." 

Ariusto,  Sul.  Jii.  ud.  Annib.  MaJafpizz 

Note  2fl,  (p.  12'^.)"~Nol  ihe  names  of  noble  families  of  FloreDW,! 
Komp  have  nnppoM>d,  but  diminuttres  of  olTeclion,  derived  from  tbt*  con 
names  of  Giovntmi,  Bortolommco,  LnnRelolto,  &e. 

Note  :ii),fp.  122.)— 

"  V«nne  il  di  cbe  la  Cbiesa  fn  per  moglie 
Data  H  L<>one,  ed  a  le  uozze  vidi 
A  tmiti  auiici  miei  rosse  Ic  npogUe. 
V'euue  a  C'alende,  e  fugg'i  iimaiizi  a  g\i  Idi ; 
P'iii  cbt!  me  UK  riiueiitbrt!.  esser  nou  puotc 
Chf-  <Ii  promvMBa  oltrtii  thr!  pin  mi  fidi. 
La  sciocca  spcnie  a  le  ^ontrade  iguot«, 
Snli  del  del,  quel  dt  cbe'l  Pnstor  santo 
La  mnu  mi  striniie,  e  mi  hac'it}  le  goie." 

Ariost.  Stit.  vii. ' 

Nate  !I1,  (p.  122.)— The  favonn  conferred  by  Leo  on  Arioaio  an*  oUudci 
to  by  Otbriello  SiraeonI,  in  his  Satim  sopra  TAcarizia, 

"  Suocesse  a  lui  Lion  poi  lume  e  speceUio 
Di  cort«ida,  che  fii  la  cagioa  prima 
Cbe  all'  Ariosto  aiicor  porgiamo  oreccUio.'' 

Which  in  expliiini>d  by  a  marginal  note;  "I^eoX.  dond  all'  Ariostol 
fomire  il  suo  Jihro  piii  centiniyo  di  scudi." — Mnzxncbelli,  ii.  H)<J3. 

Note  32,  (p.  12*{.)  —  Dave,  tUnrulo,  Metier  Lfniovim,  avfte  piglii 
tante  cff^lioNvriv.  MazzncbijIU  buM  altered,  in  some  degree,  tlie  pbruaeo 
of  the  cardinal,  vrbo,  according  to  Uk  narrative,  inquired  from  Ario^S 
Dt'tidc  nuti  avt'ste  cifli  trovate  tnntc  (minchioncrit.) — Scrittori  d'liol.  ii. 
1069;  bat  th*>re  ifl  reason  to  helipTP,  thai  the  nuccdote  ii*  well  founded, 
and  that  ibe  mcritii  of  Ario»i.o,  like  ttioae  of  Milton,  ajidofidl  otliors,  whose 
genins  boa  been  itnpei-ior  to  tlie  character  of  the  age,  were  not  Mofltoientl} 
acknowledged  in  his  life-time.     "  'Tis  tbns  lite  world  treatB  its  greet  men, 
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ever  perceiving  or  acIuio«ledgiag  liieir  gn-auiess  till  it  lus  lost  them. 

:  liow  it  used  puor  ArioHlo  ;  mvJi  lus  writiugH,  ajid  ub!i«rve  liiii  lustary, 

I  HAy  whether  ilie  worlil  or  hi«  owu  ijme  r*cogiuB«J  liis  greatiiesx.     \\>re 

>  to  conie  10  life  agiiiu  now,  (iririf^eH  woulil  riu  with  eaoh  orher  in  sevkiiig 

I  Nociety,  luid  nil  would  houoiir  hiiu." — Doui.liiZucm,  1D5.  ap.  MozKUL-h. 

1000.     P.  Aretiiio,  in  a  letter  to  Dolce  relates  that  an  esprcsiitoa  siuiitar 

I  thai  nuul«4  use  of  liy  tlie  cardinal  had  heen  applied  byonv  of  Ui«  Berviuiti 

I  tlie  paraphrase  of  AreiJno,  of  the  seven  peniieuUiU  psalms.     "  A  servam 

'of  miuo,  heariog  my  psiilma  read,  exclaimed :  '  \Vliere  the  denl  cau  my 

niAsler  have  got  all  ihix  i-ulil>iHh  ?' " — N^iie,  M.  de  ht  MuniKM-e.     Baillet, 

-IngempTifi  des  S^avium,  iv.  XS. 

[Tbe  phrase  miule  \i^e  of  by  the  cai'dinal  to  AiioHto  did  not  go  tlieleiigtti 
of  absurdiiits,  hut  ^m[jly  imjalied  trifles,  flighty  things.] — B. 

KoTK  3^,  (p.  12^.) — These  cmbluius  have  been  perpetuated  on  iht*  re- 
erse  of  two  diflerenr.  med«h<.  represeiiliag  the  effigiesof  the  i>ael.  They  are 
otb  given  in  the  Mn!<eitm  Miizzncbellintiutii,  i.  'iOd,  tab.  HI. 

Note  'M,  (p.  t'-lj.) — ^To  this  hap]>y  period  of  liis  life  he  alliid«  in  hia 
bnrtb  satire, 

"  Qia  mi  fur  dole!  inviii  a  enipir  le  eartc 

I  luoghi  tuneui,  di  rhe  il  uostro  Reggio 

II  niUio  rido  mio  tilia  lu  sun  parte." 
«         •         •         *         * 

**  Cercando  hnrqnefito  et  liorquel  loco  opaeo, 
Qniri  in  pifi  d'ltua  lingun,  e  in  piii  d'uD  slUet 
Kiri  naliea  fin  did  Qorgonio  Ihco." 

Son  85,  (p.  124.) 

"  U  B«r%-ig)o  del  Ditea,  da  ogui  parte 

Che  ci  flia  buono.  piii  mi  piaoe  io  finewi 
Che  did  uido  nalio  raro  si  parte. 
Percio  gl:  fHiHi  miei  poco  moIeHto, 
N6  mi  loglie,  oude  mai  tuUo  partira 
Nod  posso,  perchd  il  cor  sempre  ni  reatn." 

NoTB  no,  (p.  15-1.) — The  centre   cf  the  farcitilu  of  the   Iton^e  hns  tlio 
Allowing  inseripiion : — ^  Parva,  Ked  apla  iiulii ;  t^ed  nuIH  olmoxia ;  f^ed  non 
■  «ordida ;  paita  meo  Red  tamen  sre  domiiH." 

Ou  the  higliCHt  part  of  ihr  fruut  itt  iniwribed ;  "  Sic  domiia  Itac  Areosten, 
propitioii  Deos  habeat  olim  ui  I'indorica. 

KoTB  ;)?,  (p.  124.) — Or  rother  of  ModenOt  whiob  at  that  Umf  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  dukes  ^^f  Fcrrara. — 0. 

Note  yH,  (p.  12-t.) — To  tliis  mission  Ariosto  ellndrs  iuliis  fourth  sutire, 
in  irhleh  he  laments  the  inteiTUptiou  which  il  hod  oeca«ioned  to  bin  studies, 
aitd  his  iibMuiice  fnini  Iuh  miatruMit.  He  admits  that  his  employment  is  both 
honourable  aiid  profilaljle,  but  allegeft,  (bat  he  is  in  the  Hituation  uf  the  cock 
that  fiiiitid  a  diamoud,  ot  uf  tlio  Venetian  nobleman  lo  whom  the  king  of 
Pontigol  made  a  prevent  of  aii  Arabian  horee. 

NoTi:  ^fl,  (p.  12^.) — Voi-  an  account  of  the  vaiiouB  editions  of  Ihln  cele- 
brated poem,  after  its  Rnt  pullieatiou  in  Ferrara.  per  LodoTioo  Mozziooco. 
tfflA,   ito,  1  must  refer  to  the  bibliographers  and  literary  hisloriaio  of 
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Ilsljr,  ntiil  [nirlitniliirly  to  KftzzitcbelU,  wbo  bmi  t>artioulariz«ii  no  I 
sixty-ftijien  i-iltUon.H,  down  to  tliR  year   IIM  ;  of  wliicli  Uie  Iwsl  u  i 
III  lie  tljKt  witli  tlic  de5iigiiii  of  Glruluuo  Porro,  Veuiee,  ap[)re&aa  Ftanumi 
di  FraiiceMclii,  1'ih4.  4[4>. 

Note  40,  (p.  l./-J.)^'X'be  Satires  of  jUiustO  were  not  pabli»lied  unlil 
fttter  iiiv  deatli  uf  their  autlior,  m  l^tH-l.  lUis  eiUtiou  i%  pniitlvd,  "  Le  Satiiv 
di  M.  J.iidr>v:co  Arioflio.  \olgfitn.  In  terta  hma,  di  uuovo  ijlouipfltt^,  M 
Ale^c  di  ^'ctobtv,  m.d.xxxiiii.."  from  wLirli  it  miglxt  be  iufetTftd,  iLey  hU 
befuri.'  bi'L>u  |irtiiled,  if  it  wvrt  uoi  luiutvu  Uiai  tlii«  is  the  trainetn  phrtsf- 
otogy  of  ibe  priururs  of  Uiis  i)eriod,  and  tlinl  mimy  iuHlauccs  orcnr  wliere  i: 
liBA  liiiHii  ii!wd,  wlien  ibe  work  biin  uevwrbi-fiire  undergone  the  i>rt'H3.  Xii 
eatireB  have  beeu  iuserted  tn  Uie  list-!  of  bookn  prohibited  by  the  Uoiaati 
but  tbiK  Itfis  not  iirevf  nl«d  tli<>  publicntioii  of  many  suhse([neut  ediUotv,  i 
of  which  have  bee?)  printed  lu  VVuict;  at  dJileireut  times,  as  well  AcpantclTi  j 
with  Ut-1  lyric  plecei*  luid  other  vorlct*. 

KoTB  41,  (p.  l"i-^.)— The  Latin  popins  of  Ariosto.  divided  into  two 
were  collected  aud  piihUahed  byGinv.  Batt.  Pigiia,  together  witli  hia<  _ 
po«iii»,  uiil  thotte  of  Cello  Calca^ini,  at  Venice,  ex  OfficUiA  Enumiiuia.  br 
Viuceulio  Valgri»i,  in  ]u3-1,  Kro.  Ginddi  denomiiiutex  tht-m,  iiitif»iuui  itnf 
diiriiiirulu.'^Ih:  Poet.  suor.  tfinp.  H'utL  i.  Some  oftlietn  appeiir  iuTuiuii- 
coUectinn-S  mitl  pnnicularly  in  Ih^  Cum.  illUHt.  I'oet.  Itii],  i.  :i^-i. 

NoTBiy.  (p.  r^'l.) — "  We  have  bad  twoprincewesondpoel^JiscsverjUlUa 
inferior  to  itivu :  Vlttorin  Colonna  of  PcHcani,  and  Vertiuics  Ounbin  «( 
Correggiu,  whuse  pociii.<t,  iutrinnctily  uios:  aduiimble  oiid  dirine,  we  t^A  ail 
tlie  nuini  tulminii^ly  for  t)i)tr  Uii'v  wfiT  roinpoHMd  by  illintfrj"""  ItdteH."— I*i1. 
Greg.  GyraJdiis,  de  I'oet.  suor.  it-nip.  dial-  ii.  ."^7 1 . 

NoTEiy,  (p.  I'-iT.) — Hi*  geuerosily  and  alteuiion  to  Uie  celebrated  cheri- 
licr  Baynrd,  who  fell  in  un  cogAf^emeiit  at  BiagmHsa,  in  tL«  year  l.'iiU,  »^ 
coi-ded  by  Dr,  Itube.rl.^on,  in  bi»  lifu  uf  Charlv^  V.  iii.  ii.  2U3, 

Note  44.  (p.  l'-J7.) — Juviua  hns  wriueii   the  life   of  tliiB  distiug 
coianmiidi'r,  in  ftevon  bookn.  which  compiise  the  history  of  the  printf 
nuhtiiry*  ctcuEs  of  the  time. 

Note  V>,  ip.  Ii7,) — 'Die  dignified  conduct   of  Vitloriu  gave  ncpa»ioti  lo 
Uie  foUowiiij{Uuc9,  uiiributed  lo,  and  not  auwurthy  of  the  emiDcut 
poet  Murc-Antoiiio  Flnniioio. 

"  Nou  Tivam  sine  te,  mi  Brute,  exCerrita  dixit 

I'orcia;  et  ardenleK  sorbuit  ore  facee. 
Dvide,  te  exliacto,  dixit  Viotoria,  vivom, 

Perpeluo  muet«lo«  vie  dolitura  dl(5«. 
Utraqti(>  Romaua  est,  aed  ill  hoc  Victoria  Mi^ar  ; 
Nulla  dnieru  potent  murtua,  ^'i«a  dulet." 

Ihim.  Op.  aC4.     Ed.  Com.  ITS". 
VoTZ  40,  (p.  I'if ,) — Amon){  ihexe  wen*  Benzzana,  Vlaminio,  MoIzJl,1 
cardiunl.4  Contariut,  Ueniliu,  and  I'ole ;  mo^t  of  whom  have  celebrated  Ler 
in  tlicir  writings. 

NiiTB  47,  (p.  1'37,)— One  of  tUejie  pieces  represents  Cliri»i,jiist  idccii 
frotn  the  crosji,  and  sinking  on  tlte  kueeH   of  hi»  uiutlier,     Thiei  work'l 
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eiueutly  IwcD  eojiied  in  paiititjigs,  vluvh  nre  errooeoqsljr  Rupposcd  to  be 
be  product  ion  of  Miclicl-Agiiolo,  aiid  luw  u1»d  been  engraved.  Botlnri, 
fote  u]  VuKui-j.  iii.  'Mi,  nud  nee  Coiiilni,  Viln  di  K.  A.  BDonarotti,  •'>:). 
irliere  Llii<t  piece  is  f\iUy  d{^xcrihP!),  and  wlicrp  it  Appcnra  thnt  cbe  artist 
Ubcribed  on  the  cross  the  foUowiiig  liuc : 

"  Non  vi  si  peusa  quuiio  naugue  costu." 
He  lUo  desjgiieiil  for  her  a  ligure  of  Chiist  on  tlie  cross,  iind  uiotlier  of 
^hrbit  uL  lliu  well,  M'itli  the  wumiut  uf  Siuuurjtt,  wliicli  Iiom   iilso  been   eu- 
r«\ed. — Viwiiri.  ul  nciji. 

Note  4^*,  fp.  liH.) — Tii  one  i>f  tbc  poems  of  Micbel-Agnolo.  addre^ed 
\Jbo  MnrrliRiEAna.  Itr  InmenTs  ilie  tincttiaiiufj:  siate  of  his  rpligioiin  fleniinients, 
□d  chIIp  upon,  her  to  direct  liim  in  his  spiritaal  concern*. 

•'  Porgo  ta  rarta  hinnra 
A  i  vosiri  sm-ri  incliioiirri. 
Ove  i>er  roj  ncl  mlo  dtilitiiar  ni  sci-iva, 
Cninii  quest'  nlmn  d'  o^ii  liir«  prtva, 
Posna  non  traiiar  diMifi  il  ei@a:a 
Negli  iiUiiui  i>iiui  pusiti,  und'  eUa  cede; 
Per  voi  si  scrivo,  vol,  clic'l  vivcr  luio 
Volgi>8t(«  a]  ciel  per  Ic  piu  bello  fttrade." 

Itinic  del  Unoiinrotti,  IIK.     Ed.  Fircn,  l7-^rt,  8vo. 

He  also  vrote  a  sonnet  on  her  deotb,  vrhicli  raninfesu  tiie  sorrow  wUicli 
^iie  felt  oD  iLot  occasion,  nnd  Uie  sacred  iLQv'Otioii  uitb  wbicb  be  regarded 
Uer  mciuyry, — Kime,  70. 

NnTK  40,  (p.  I'Js.i — Of  tlie  po«in3  of  Vilioriii  Culouna.  four  editions 
were  priiitcd  Lu  her  life  lime.  Tlipj"  ircrn  firxl  cr>lb!otc'd  by  Filippn  Piro- 
goUo,  aud  piiblisljcd.  iriibout  her  kiiowlcdgt,  at  L'arriia,  in  l-Vlt<,  re[iriiited 
m  I'lMl),  without  note  of  pluoc  or  printer;  and  again  at  Florence  in  thf. 
Uut-utciiUancd  year,  viih  ilie  Hildidun  uf  sixteen  Kpiriliial  sonnets.  Tlte 
fonrth  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  I'i-i4,  wiiJi  the  addition  of  tirentj-fonr 
Bpiritaal  sonnets,  and  lier  celebrnted  Stanze.  Tliej  were  ulao  rojmblisbed 
alter  iter  deatJi,  panicnliirly  by  Lodo^-ico  Dolce,  in  lO'ri,  at  \'enice :  and 
flgniii  at  tLe  siaine  pIiLcc  by  Girolntuo  Ru!<ccUt,  with  tlie  exjiositiuu  or  coia- 

pentanr  of  Riniildo  Cra-so  in  l.'i'i^.  Iler  I*!»n('>  st>}>vti  lu  paaaioim  di 
kCrisio,  vitli  other  sacred  poemsi  was  uUo  printed  at  Bologna,  per  Autonto 

fanazio,  l')'i7,  and  iit  Venit-e.  pi-es^o  i  tigliuoli  d' jUdo,  in  IMU.— Zeno. 

tote  ol  Faiilaniui,  Bib,  Ttitl.  ii.  O.'i. 

Note  ."^0,  (p.  liM.) — 'Jhis  pier«  wm  piolmbly  nddrciited  to  Filiberta  of 
BavoT,  the  wife  of  (jinliaua  de'  Medici,  and  scr-ms  tn  have  bctiu  written  in 
|l»e  early  part  of  the  life  of  its  ilhislrious  antlinr  during  tlic  poutiftcate  of 
'Iico  X.  altliougU  nut  inserted  in  iLc  tir:?t  editions  other  workt. 

Note  51,  (p.  130.)—"  They  are  bo  excellent,"  fayii  Tintbodolii,  "  that  they 
nay  take  their  place  among  the  mont  pulinht'd  ))ruductioitH  uf  the  age."  Her 
life  wfiA  written  by  Kiualdo  C'onto,  nnd  piiblislwd  at  Aucolu  in  J.VjtJ.  A 
^  more  fnll  accouiit  of  her  is  given  by  llie  Dolt.  Bnldns^are  CainilLo  Zam- 
Iboni.  [ireUxed  to  her  worltn,  edited  by  hint  in  ITrill.  lo  which  edition  he  tuLi 
l^ittldcd  her  tellers,  which,  we  are  iut'oiTDed.  are  highly  estimable  for  the  uutu- 
lil  Hud  eauy  elegance  of  iheir  style. — Timh.  vii.  i.  48. 
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NoTK  dft.  (p.  1!^.)— DtiifhtCT  of  Inntco  d'AvolOfe.  luai-qiiia  del  Thm 
"  The  ftm  TPrecs  of  licrs  which  rvmun,  hk  r<^let«  wiUi  fnee   and  h««ut;F^ 

i^ilh  puriw  and  clepBare,  Willi  fjBvaled  fWKrimtiHt,    and   ChrisUaii  pieiv.'— 
L'lvscinib.  Inlur.  dells  volgar  poes.  ii.  4(X).  t.  Mazziirlielli,  li.  r-i2;J. 

Note  Af),  (p.  120.) — Tli«  otTMpn'iig  of  love,  Ttillia  ie  said  not  to  bitrc 
licen  iiiHpnslliI*  trt  hU  diotatee.  Hor  attractiuiis,  both  of  persuii  and  mind, 
■jv  celelirntc-d  by  tLie  uo>tt  dii^tiugiuithed  wili^  luid  schulum  u{  the  lime,  tl- 
mnil  all  of  whom  weru  proud  to  vntol  thomselvcs  ucDng  her  adntiren.  The 
priDcipid  work  of  Tiillla  ia  li«r  pocisfi  in  nttava  rimn,  eiiijded  II  JfricAiM, 
4*tto  Gufritio,  in  twpniysix  CMitos,  printed  at  Venitv  ui  l.')60,  quulo, 
which  19  stud  by  Cmcirnbeai,  i.  iUt,  to  ri\'ftl  [be  OdyK^cy  in  the  dispositiaii 
of  its  parto ;  but  otli^r  ltUics  Imre  rnrnufd  a  diQ'vrent  jiirlgment.  Her 
diologat".  ilfir  TtiJinHh  d"  Atftnrt-^  »-»»  priuKd  «t  Venire,  in  1017.  Amoai 
Iter  admireni  who  havR  odda-i^Mcd  lier  iu  ibfir  verses,  we  find  the  oardiiuJ 
Ippolito.  KOH  of  Giuliaiio  de'  Kledici,  Fnuice»co-Muriii  Mol^ta,  Krcule  D«oti- 
rxglJo,  Filippu  Stru/xi,  AUshjuuIfo  Arri^lii,  I.Attotuiu  Benticci.  and  BeoK' 
detto  Varcbt ;  but  Uie  ^rson  wUo  adored  lier  beyond  uJl  the  rest,  and  wbo 
his  d<*dioarcd  agn^nt  imrt  of  liis  composition;*  to  her  praJRe,  wum  tlie  cele- 
brated Girolftmo  Muzio.  Her  pocmb  ueix  i<ubli&hcd  at  Veuice,  presso  il 
Giolito,  IMT,  and  bare  freiiuently  beeu  rcpriuicd,  accomx>iuiied  wtLhatleut 
an  equal  namber  of  BonoetH  and  other  pnemfi  in  lier  pnuAe.  Among  Uiew 
compositions,  oiu  of  tlie  tioiineta  of  ihe  eanlinol  dc'  Mcdiol  is  deseniug  U 
particnlar  approbiLlioii ;  bnt  b<er  own  pieces  m-^  seldom  inferior  in  spirit  in4 
elegance  to  Uioro  of  her  nnmerou-t  panegyristA. 

Note  &4,  (p.  lat».)— At  Venice  IS-Ih.  I54[i,  1550,  atui  la,')4,  and  again 
corrected  b;  Domeuiclii,  in  l^dU.  Among  iliefHenite  and  patromi  lo  wbon 
thry  are  addrewert.  we  find  Krcole  BeuUvoglio,  Luigi  TaustUo.  LodoTifo 
Domeuiclii,  lleinnnliiio  Roln^  and  Vitioi-iti  Culunna ;  >oine  of  whom  have 
hoaourrd  her  in  return  wiih  Uieir  rommundutiyus.  Iu  the  Itaf^nagU  dt 
rornaRo,  of  Boecatinl,  Cent.  ii.  Htigg.  91>,  w  a  aatiriral  relAtiou  nf  tlie  NOp- 
posed  marriage  of  lAura  Terrat'iutt  wiib  ibe  poet  Francesco  Manro.  who, 
»ioon  after  bi»  tuaniogt.  becamu  Jciiloits  ufhis  wife,  ou  nccoont  of  a  gurtrr 
whicb  she  wore,  .studded  wiili  Jewels,  wbteli  nhe  )i(ul  received  ns  a  preseiU 
flrom  Kilward  VI.  of  lingliind,  iu  rHurn  fur  hrr  deration  tmrat-di  him,  a 
cirrnmstnnce  wbicb  su  taa-spermej,  Maui-o,  iliat  be  eut  the  tlirmit  of  Iris  wife 
tcUh  u  prohibited  vtrtc  fi/'six  sifflal'lcn  u-hich  he  '.ftrried  at  his  side.  A 
great  tumult  oruf^e  in  I'uniaitHUH,  which  Apollo  nllayed  by  a  Npeeeh:  cbe 
object  of  which  neems  to  b«  to  satirize  Uie  order  of  the  Garter,  ai»d 
to  camparo  tlie  fuvoun  rouforred  by  bo^ereigu?  on  tbc  subjects  of  otber 
princes,  to  tlie  presenta  given  by  lovers  to  other  meu'e  wives. 

NoTsSft,  (p.  lan.^"  One  of  the  must  elegant  poetesBCs  of  the  Ume, 
worthy  to  be  placed  iu  the  tirsr  riiuk  of  poets." — Tirab.  vii.  iii.  4fl.  Many 
(iThnr  poems  are  addressed  to  tbe  conut  of  C'ollnho,  of  wliom  sbe  was  poa- 
^ionately  enamoured,  nnd  wbose  marriagEi  to  another  lutly  she  did  not  long 
mirvive.  having  died  in  1554,  about  tlje  tbirtieUi  year  of  her  age.  Her 
poemM  were  published  by  her  surriving  niater  CoHtMuidra,  soon  after  bcr 
death,  but  were  not  reprinted  till  the  year  173t^ ;  when  they  were  again  ptib- 
lialied  by  Antonio  Raiabalilo  di  Conti  eoimt  of  (.'ollulto,  a  desoeudant  af  tht 
noblemtto  to  whom  tliey  were  no  ineffectually  addressed  by  their  unfor- 
tuuaic  auilior. 
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I  Note  00,  (|i.  130.)— Blie  liecame  Uie  mte  of  the  celebrateii  FlorsnUue 
alptOT   Butolonuoeo  AnuoiuiKti.      Her  world    wr^re    ftmt   piiltliKli«d    ut 
[lorenoe.  ippFesso  i  Gtauti,  in  lr>OB.     MnzzuohelH  iuk)   Timbosclil  Imve 
jDllccUd  nnmerotiK  Lestimonii'S  of  her  coQtcinjtorAne!!  to  lier  merits. 

}(0TB  Ti?,  (p.  120.) — Ketiiwcliu^  liiti  uuiue  uud  the  place  tif  Luh  birtli,  «ee 
TeuugF,  Aiiti-Eaillet,  i.  til. 

NuTE  ■)><,  (p.  I'M.) — Tbe  Oycrc BurUtnUv od^rui  and  other?, afler some 

'  tlivm  hai]  Iweii  tit:{ianitcly  publuiht.>i],  wi're  eollr.cted  by  Antoii-Fnuicetieo 

Brazaini,  ciUio<i  7/  Lusca,  and  published  by  the  Oiunii,  ai  Florence,  i. 

I&4H,  IWO;  ii.  l.'i-W,  octavo.     Tliey  have  bcea  frequenUy  reprinted  nine*, 

[feut  jBTi^nirally  in  n  mtitiliueci  aitd  lu)|>i'Trci--t  munnt-r.     Th*.-  laoai  >:om\i\vK 

bd  \n3»l  CiUlion  Ih  tiniL  of  nlilcb  tii«  iinL  aitd  ttecoud  volimie^  bear  the  dute 

f  London,  1^:2.1,  imd  the  tliini,  of  Flarence  in  the  name  y«nr,  bnt  which 

erv  iu  fHci  primed  tu.  Niiples,  and  tJuK  eilition  is  cited  ax  oiin  of  tiie  Teiti 

I  Lingua  by  the  ncitileiniriaus  Delia  Cruica, 

NoTB  r*0,  (p.  131. ) — "  A  blessing,"  says  Sanobo,  *'  ou  him  who  Bral  in- 
vented alnp ;  it  vraps  a  man  oil  round  like  a  cloBk."     Thus  Bemi,  almoat 
I «  century  before  Cerrontes,  on  thp  name  ftubject  :— 

^^b  "  Qnelladicera  ch'era  )a  {n^  belln 
^^^  Arte,  il  piil  bel  mestier  che  si  fafesse  : 

^^^^^^^^L  n  letto       una  vevte,  uda  goucUa 

^^^^^^H^F  Ad  ogiLtini  buuun  die  w  Ju  metlesse." 

^^^^^^^  Orl.  Innam.  iii.  vii. 

'HoTK  60,  (p.  l3:i.).T]ie  work  olUtded  to,  of  Giovanni  Jella  Casa,  is  his 
Cupitolo  del  Fonio,  published  witli  liis  it^rze  rime,  In  the  Opere  batleeche 
of  Bemi  and  others,  in  liiree  vuluintus.  Thia  piece  Itas  given  n\e  lo  an 
I  infinite  auuib«r  of  errors  and  inirirepre^entatious,  that  Lavt  stoiued  the 
memory  of  thin  most  accocipliahed  acholar  and  eleguit  writer  willi  uncom- 
I  mon  odiatn.  I-'rom  tbtwo  ocousuiions,  he  has  been  defended  with  greiu 
ability  by  31.  Mouagc,  in  his  Anti  Baillel,  ii.  111).  That  be  wan  himself, 
bowwer,  extremely  Bensiible  o(  the  risproacjies  wbich  he  bad  incurred,  np- 
peani  froia  hi?  exipiixite  i.t\\m  liui?»,  addressed  .-Id  GfTmanot,  in  which  bu 
lUfl  OlileaToured  to  justify  himnelf.  by  alleging  Ihnl  tbe^c  obnouons  vemrR 
were  wtiUeu  iu  the  monr  thoughtless  dins  of  Iiis  yonlli,  and  that  he  bad 
compeusated  fur  them  by  the  reffuloiity.  iuduutrv,  oiiil  couclueuoy  of  his 
future  lift)  and  conduct;  for  which  he  refers  to  Bembu,  Flttmiuio.  and  his 
Iter  CrieudB.  His  example  umv  bo  e.  IeK>ion  to  yuuag  writent,  to  be  oautioua 
ff  they  [jroduce 

"  One  line  which  dying  thcj  would  wish  lo  blot." 
>  cftution  which  in  beamifully  enforced  in  hiH  own  verses  : 

"  Aonia  eb  htno  tiiginta  et  lunpUus,  scio 
Nonnnllu  me  fortaasn  non  caAtisaimia 
Luaiue  TuraibiiH;  quod  Btfw  tnne  mea 
Rerum  mc  adegit  inscia,  et  seniper  joeia 
Liccmlim  gavisa,  cooceiiuu  oinntani, 
Juventa;  quod  feci-re  el  aliJ  itfi»  boni. 
At  nunc  abit  juTcnta,  Insus  permanet ; 
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Ki  canaini  ilU  noncxi  ndacribunt  meiiin 

Iilvui  iiuod  aute  ert,u  Dcc  ftdMribunt  diem 

KikiiKkiii,  eruL  (|U[b  (jiiaikIu  id  ulJQi  lusimuH  ; 

aed  qufid  pDiir  jwcRATit,  ncimsiuit  seuem." 
Tlif!  wnrks  of  Cua  were  collrclod  nnd  imblislied  iu   five  volnnurs  i^itifla, 
Venice,   1''^.    Both  hin  veme  nnd  pmnn  may  be  esteemed   amoo;  ilir 
jiurnt  oioElels  of  tbe  Iialiun  toii^e. 

Note  lil,  (l>.  l:J-i.>— The  first  of  tliese  editions  is  tliat  of  iLc  GiiuiIi,EB 
iri4L,  ijuoLTto.  It  vTiLH  oIho  ]>ubliHlicd  at  Milau.  iiplle  case  d'AiidreH  Cilroi 
10-t'J,  qiiarlo,  will)  till- i»rivi1«gi- i.if  lliR  po|ie  olid  the  state  of  Venice;  uJ 
agniii  at  Veuice  in  l^i\  fiut  In  Oiinttn  di  moile  stamr,  which  art,  bov- 
eter.  of  liiile  importance.  Anoilier  editii>n  i^  sftid  to  hiLve  been  publibbeJ 
at  Veuictr,  i>er  Uin>lnnio  Scotlu,  iu  l^-lUf. — (.Jnodno.  iv.  ^ti-i  ;  MazzadieUt, 
ir,  W'i,  but  ikiH  I  (loUf^eive  In  lif.  tliB  Orliitiil')  Innumiimtn,  m  ref^nnnl  bf 
Lodcrico  Uominichi ;  »t  least,  a  co]iT  of  the  latter  work  by  the  ubh 
primer,  and  iu  llie  simie  veivr,  ia  in  my  poweasiou.  The  more  moden 
edition,  nith  the  dote  of  FloreucD,  WVi,  but,  iu  fact,  priiileil  at  Naples,  iR 
considered  oa  thu  moni  correct. 

NoTB  (i-2,  tp.  U3.) — TiraboHohi  infonna  ua  that  the  ttrst  edition  fa  thai 
of  Venice,  iu  l-MU  ;  hot  l:'ontaiitm  and  /eno  bnve  oited  an  edition  contais- 
ing  hui  celo^ea,  and  the  first  fieTeoieeii  bookH  of  hia  poem  of  BaUo, 
priuted  at  Venice  iu  1517,  Hvo.  They  were  aflerwanls  reprinted  at  Veoke, 
in  irr-fO;  uiid  by  Alexaiider  Pugimim,  Tusciilutti  iij/nd  Liititm  Itritac^Htem, 
in  I5'-il.  ornuDjpnted  with  [frutesque  pHutH  from  bicclts  of  wood,  with  th» 
following  title : — 

"  Opaa  McrliMt  Cocait  Poets  Mantuuii  Macorouicoram,  lotntn  m  pria- 
linam  fonnnm  [icr  me  Magibtnim  Acquarium  Lodolam  optinie  redactiim,  In 
his  infra  nolati^  tiinhn  ili^i^nm. 

"  ZiiHituiieHa,  q\xi»  de>  ntnore  Touelli  erjra  ZaQinim]  imctat.  Qnic  coo- 
Btal  ex  tredcriiu  Bunolegii^,  ?«eptem  Kcclogix,  et  una  Sirnmbottolegia. 

"  Phaatasite  ilacarouiton,  divisum  in  vipiniijtiiiiqnc  Mflcaronicis. 
tinotans  de  gealis  maguaniint  ei  pntdentissimi  Boldi. 

"  Mosvhte^,  Facetua  liber  iu  trihuH  parlibns  dinsiis  et  traetOQs  fr 
crueuto  cerliimine  Muscfirum  cl  Formicamm. 

"  LibcUus  Epi>i(QliLruiti,  et  KpigrammiUom  nd  Torius  pcrAonftjis  direr- 
tamm. 

"  Uexttnticon  Joannis  Baricocols. 

Merdiloqiii  putrido  ScurdafB  stercare  nuiier 

Oiniribii!i  in  biiiidi>i  imbo&zata  fiii. 
Me  tnmeii  Acijunrii  Loilolffi  ^gnratio  lavit, 

Siiin  qnoque  savono  facta  (fiilanto  suo. 
Ergo  me  popull  comiimnleH  sol^ilu  huntim. 

Si  quit)  nvnrilia  nun  emit,  i)l«  miaer." 

Folengi  afterwards  refonned  anA  altered  this  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
corTHCiinfr  fis  satiricft]  leiulency,  uiid  a  new  edition  was  printed  wilhoui  o4li 
of  year,  pliicp,  or  printer;  but  whiuh  was  priuttj  iil  Venice,  in  Ift30.  Tl» 
edition  of  l.'i'^l  is,  litiwcvcr,  toupidered  as  the  best,  nnd  has  been  the  usual 
model  of  tlioRft  aince  reprinted,  puriirnlarly  lliiit  of  Veuiec,  opud  Joaineoi 
VahKcum  cl  Sodos,  l.")73.    A  ftpicndid  edition  of  the  Marorunic$  oS  Fo- 
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jengi,  in  two  vuls.  4to..  wiw  puUUbeJ  nt  MtnlHtt,  bi  1709  and  1771,  with 
Fthe  life  of  the  uutlior,  br  Giitnngostliia  Griuleiiigo,  bislio])  of  Oiiediu 

[Tlierp  wiw  alKo  a  gnoJ  ertiiion  piihlislicd  nt  Venice,  in  l-WI;  lUid  wi- 
plbcr  printed  nt  Amsterdnm,  ll!U:i,  Hto.— B.] 

Note  C'i,  {p.  131.) — Tliis  poera,  divided  into  eif^bt  cantos,  has  been 
evernl  times  repiimed  after  the  first  edition  of  Hie  Snblni,  in  Venice,  l.'i'iO, 

fartiuulaxly  by  Gre^urio  dc'  firegciri,  at  ibe  Haine  idace,  mid  in  Ilie  name 
ear:  in   Riniiui,  l>y  Suriciuu,   Mfi~  {eA.  cu^liata),  in  Venice,    by  Scsss, 

Jfrao  aud  lft:)y,  und  at  tiie  imme  piftre  by  Diiidoni.  j»  l-'j.')l);  wliich  lust 
litiou  boM  been  couuterfeiled  by  nn  ini]>re»«sion  of  tbf  Nfiioe  date,  of  ninrU 
iferiorexeL-Dliou.    At  Ihc  tlose,  is  un  HpoloEelical  tiddnss  firum  the  milhor, 

hi  wbich  be  boH  Hltemptwl  to  vintlicRte  liinifielf  from  ibe  cburge  of  impiety, 
having  sotiiiaed  the  ulerjjy,  imdt-r  llie  tliiirueivr  uf  Mtnixiijuore  Griff'n- 
Oftft;  uid.  wliut  was  murh  more  tluiigerou»,  in  btiviug  shown  u  [nirtialily 
'  the  cuufte  uf  the  reforiuei'K. — Zeuu,  oiitiut.  al  ruutiin,  i.  H^y-i, 

Nm*:  04.  (p.  1:U.) — It  is  to  be  obnerTed,  tlmt  At  the  period  in  qtiM- 
Sou,  evei*)- yonng  man  not  dealined  f[>r  the  niiHt^u7  pit>fessiou  who  dis- 
~a;ed  more  than  oriliunry  talent,  vas  mnde  an  cecl6^ias(ie  ;  Mheiiee  it  ha.p^ 
ned  that  there  vtas  hardly  any  nritcr  wIjo  •kuh  not  in  the  chitrcb. — fi. 

Note  (J5,  (ji.  l-1i. ) — His  Trijjenino  ta  intended  to  exhibit  the  three  dif- 
ferent perindii  of  the  life  nf  ilH  niithor,  nnd  vtm  lii-st  piiiikd  at  Vtruiee,  ia 
l&'^f .  and  again  in  l-'jlll. 

Note  'HI,  (p.  1:J1.) — i*riiited  tit  Venice,  per  Attrelio  Piiieio,  l.'»il!l.  This 
work  i«  diWded  into  ten  cantos,  in  the  first  of  wlii-h  Homer  tmd  Virfiil  luv 

I introduced  convening  logetlitr  in  favour  of  the  four  Cbriation  poets  who 

^^Uune  vrrilten  on  the  Immnniiy  of  the  Han  of  God,  vrbo  it  appeiu-s  lu-e,  (/ 
^^K^ftffo,  or  Folengi  liim^elf,  Suniizzaro,  Vide,  and  Scipione  Capece.  Foleu)^ 
^^Keenis  to  have  iiiibil>ed  t<otDe  of  the  notion!^  of  ihe  refunnerh.  wbicb  he  did 
^^Blul  dure  more  upeulr  avnw ;  and  like  TJavid  btfure  Acliinb,  tu  have  feij^'ed 
^HftiiuiAelf  mud,  nud  "  Hti-ubbled  on  t}ie  dount  of  the  tj'ute,  and  let  hbt  ttpitlle 
roll  down  upon  hi.s  bennl." 

^_     Note' (17.  <p.   104. > — "La  Ocilid,"  '•  Li  Cristiua,''' e  "La  Caterina." 
^^^Zenci,  Note  b1  Funtanini.  i.  302. 

^^     N<'TE  OR,  (p.  lH-k.) — Traualaled  by  Giovanni  BnonKignore,  snpposM)  as 
eailv  an  \hv  fiinrteeutb  ceninry,  printed  &i  Venice  per  Oio.   Hn^to.    Yen., 
_UII7.— MoreUi,  Bib.  Piiieb  iv.An.  'Mm.  Iluym.  Bib.  Itnl.  Ily.  1:1. 

Note  (tfl,  (p.  1;I4.)— "  L'Eneidn,"  riil^tta  in  proaa,  per  Aumajjio  Greco 
'iceuKu,  per  KmntUDO  dl  Lcvilap;de.    1170. 

NoTi;  70.  ( p.  Itl-k.) — "  Tebaide  di  Siazio,"  in  oitava  Hima  da  I^rasmfl  di 
^oItusuuc,  Veu.  up.  Fr.  FrauueBcbi.  1170. 

NriTr  71,  (p.  i:u.) — "  [.iicniiohi  Fitisngliii,"  trmlona  dal  Cardinale  Mon- 
cliifllo.  Mihuio,  per  Cassnoo  di  Muntcgazii,  li'-t-i.  4to. 

Note  72,  (p.  l.'ii.)— "  I-e  Sntlro  di  OinvuniJe,"  in  ler/a  i-ima,  da 
iiargio  Suinmuriiin,  in  Trevigi,  14NIK  fo, 

Noir.  7;l,  (p.  131.)—"  De  arte  Amandi,"  i»  torza  rinin,  Jlilnuo,  fiT 
'  Uppa  di  Monteptxxi,  UDl.  Tberu  i»  also  Hiioiher  edition,  viiboni  dnic, 
kieti  i»  i>robablT  the  tlivi, — Morelli.  Bibl.  Pineb  iv.  'iiJ71. 
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KoTB  71,  tp.  134.) — "  Bncolifib«  di  Virgilio,"  per  Benuurdo  PbUi,  ii 
I^Uno  in  mlgiina  trnilitelp.  priuted  wilb  sonH-  of  Uie  BuctiliOH  of  FnuK«Mi> 
Arwcbi,  IIi«T«iivmo  Bcuivieiii  *t  .lacopo  Fiorhio  de  BuoiiitiKfigiti.  Klor.,  jwr 
Miio>Ui:)  ADtoiiio  Mitu]hoTi)iiii,  il'M.  1  ninitt  olwerre  tbat  Mr.  W'ait<a 
i>  mil  correct  inaiiscriing,  that  Virgil'x  I3ucoltcs  wer«  traD»Inti>d  into  Itabiu 
Ity  H«mardo  I'lilci,  l*'os»ii  de  CreniouB,  BeiuTieni,  and  Kioriiii  Biioninsegni.— 
tIJHt.  nf  l-'ng.  Pootrj,  ii.  '-ir)*!.  The  only  trutKloiotM  of  Virgil  bejug  Benmio 
rtitri,  andflvuigelkta  I-'oska;  luid  tlie  BiicolicHofBeutTieiii  and  BaoDittSfgiti 
IreiuR  oiigitiol  cfmipOHilionR.  Tlie  tmu<iIi(tioii  of  Fon^a  is  entitled,  *'  Bnckt 
lica  Vulg'iire  iv  Vlr^iliu,  ciiuipOHtti  ptr  kI  Cloristtiiuo  Poeta  Froti  t>ui^- 
lista  FoasBdHCremoua,  del  oidjiK:  di  Seni,  uccccLxxxxiv.  in  Venttia."  tht 
tniuslaiiou  is  in  tfrzn  rmn,  but  exwrmely  nide  aiid  iuoorrecl. 

XoTE  "0,  (p.  l;J."i.) — Wiib  a  landnblc  grittitude,  Tiissjno  erected  to  tW 
cbarcb  of  S.  Muria  delU  I'lmiiiDnt.  at  Mlluii,  au  eleffiuit  mouuinetu  to  tlir 

memory  uf  bis  in5U-uclor,  who  lUcd  at  thai  city  iu  the  ye«r  l&tl, Tink- 

Ti.  u.  Ifl2. 

NoTB  16,  (p.  IM.)— Ii  a}>peiU9  from  a  lettw  of  Giovanni  Rnnellit  ui 
Tritixino,  dated  llie  cigbib  of  November,  15in,  tbacTriasino  bad  iLen  coB- 
pleted  liis  (nigedy,  wbicb  wii«  intended  to  be  represented  before  Leo  X., 
probably  on  ibe  occtwiou  of  bia  rissit  to  l-loreiice  in  tbot  yo^ar. — Zeito,  K«« 
nl  Fnulnnini.  Bib.  Itnl.  i.  4(U.  It  wan  not.  bowever,  pritited  iinttl  the  wir 
l-lii,  when  it  wajtpiiblisbed  in  Home,  perLodovico  degU  Arrigbi  VJceutiiifi: 
witlj  n  deilicatioii,  wbicb  hud  hrvu  uddrenHed  by  tbat  aatlior  to  Leo  X..  iatbe 
lifetime  of  ibiU  pontifl'. 

NoTB  'ti.  Ip.  I;l(t.) — TliU  queflion  ba»  given  rise  to  great  diver^itty  of 
opinion  betwfRu  Motisignore  Fnntaiiini  &nil  bis  Kevere  commeiilaiDr,  Apoa- 
lolfl  Zvnn ;  whicb  ibe  render  will  dud  in  tbe  fiibl.  dell'  Kloq.  TtiUiatia,  i..1H4. 
W  «9.  Ii  lion  also  been  discu!<»eii  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  iLe  Appendix  to  U» 
HijUoricn]  Memoir  oriltidijm  Trapody,  ii.  20. 

KoTS  "1^.  (p.  lyO.) — <.iii  ibis  account,  Gitaldi,  in  tlie  prologue  to  Uf 
Orhtcebe,  deiiomiiiuleH  him — 

"  U  Trissiun  gcutil,  cbe  col  sno  canto 
Prima  d'ogtinii,  it&l  Tebi'o.  e  dall'  llyfWA, 
Gi<k  trasse  la  Tmgcdin  a  I'mide  d'  Amo." 

KoiR  1!>.  (p.  1^7.) — Tbis  pnfm,  like  the  second  edition  of  ilip  S">- 
niflni.  I'm*,  wftfi  printed  flilb  lb*  ocCB^injliul  iiilnHliU'liou  of  Greek  tetters, 
fur  dtitenniDiu^,  nttb  greater  pr^ciwiiui,  tbe  Ilalluu  pronunclatjnii ;  iLv 
inventiniiof  vbieb  is  due  Lfl  TriiiHino,  nltlioHi^'b  bi)>  milbority  lias  faJIrd  "f 
inirudncin^  it  into  genernl  v.»e.  lie  dediented  it  to  tbe  emperor  C'liado)  V. 
ill  un  Jiddrew*  wbicli  expbiinin  tbe  motives  of  bin  attempt,  lUid  elticidolei  «ome 
oimim)>iiu]ce«  ia  liiH  own  life.  Several  piti^Mn^H  in  tbis  poem  gave  upviU 
otri'tirc,  ibe  itmb'ir  Imviii^  Mtrvfri'lv  ceiuiirrd  tbe  rtmdnct  of  >>(>niC  of  fitf 
Kntnnn  pnntift"^,  in  ronspfinence  of  nbii-b  iliey  wer*  rani'flled  by  bim  tu  lti«' 
enpics  leinajinjiff  nnsold ;  n  rii-fitinistftiifie  wbicb  has  given  rise  tn  mn^h 
di.Hcu»3iou  lunong  llie  Italiiui  biUioxni^ibei-s. — Fuiitauini,  Bib.  Iial.  j,  •*(», 

NoTK  ^C.  ip.  I^iH.) — "  jki  we  uot  see  tbal  Tri-^sinn'H.poem.  tbooffb  lie 
learaiHR  "ftbe  wril«r  wiw  ptfrferlly  wonderfrd,  aiiJ  tliongb  tbe  ]»oem  itwelf  i- 
full  of  ertiJitinn,  iind  nf  niont  excellent  t'^mlettcy,  is  not  read  at  at) :  hut,  tliP 
very  day  it  v.m  boni  it  was  buried." — Uerunrilo  TaaiM,  ap.  Tinib.  lal 
vii.  iii.  1  I-l. 
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Note  81,  <!>•  l^O.)*— Tlie  dialogue  of  Trissiuo  on  the  Italian  lasgitoffc, 
cutitJnl  //  CaUeltauft,  is  tliua  uouicd  by  tlic  aulbor  from  liiv  friend  nuRcUai , 
who  in  ooe  of  th«  interlocntora,  oiid  is  tliervin  ntylwl  by  Uim,  "  a  man  inf«- 
riur  to  none  of  liin  cnntemiiororiftK,  in  Ittariiing*,  goodn^sn,  and  uoturaJ 
ability."  The  Mnct  firleudsliip  wltich  s'lbsisied  between  Trisaino  aud 
KiicrHHi,  whihit  they  emulated  each  other  ill  their  works,  ia,  aa  Maffei  has 
ju»Uy  otioened,  highly  bcinotirnlile  tu  the  characteni  uf  huth. — Teiitro 
Ital.  i.  9:1. 

Note  H'i,  (p.  111.) — From  a  variety  of  circnmHtnneeB  sijited  by  eatint 
Boftai,  I  am  dif^poscd  eullrelv  lo  concur  with  him  in  the  opiuion  that  thr 
year  uf  Alajuaiuiia  birth  was  UM.^.  not  147.^. — W,  H. 

Note  S:l.  (p.  14^.)— On  on  embassy  from  i-'niuciH  1.  to  the  emperor 
Charies  V..  .Oamanni  gate  a  Hingular  itu^tance  of  hia  talents  aud  pmtnpti 
ttide.  IIa\iug,  in  his  orntioti  before  tlie  emperor,  frequently  niemiou«hI  ihe 
Imprrial  £(HjIl;  Charles,  after  having  aaeniirely  lifttened  till  the  close  of 
tbi>  speech,  tiinied  lowardx  the  uiutor,  oud  repeuteil,  with  a  suruojilic  em- 
phoHiti,  ftom  one  of  the  [loenu  uf  Alanianni. 

*'  L'l^tiila  gri/atfna, 
Che  per  piu  divoror  due  beechi  porta." 
Alanuuni  heard  this  ntiiroach  with  perfect  composure*  and  iuitnntly  tub- 
joined,  "  Since  Uiese  lines  are  known  to  your  migesty*,  [  muai  be  allowed  to 
aay,  that  when  i  wrote  tbem  I  wrote  lu  a  poet,  to  whom  it  in  allowed  to 
feigu ;  but  that  I  now  t^peik  oa  tlic  lunbaKisiftdor  from  one  great  sovereign 
Co  oiiotliFr,  whom  it  wiiuM  ill  become  lo  devinte  from  tlie  truth :  they  were 
tlie  production  of  my  yooth  ;  bat  now  1  speak  with  the  gl■a^^t7  of  age :  ihey 
were  provoked  by  ray  having  hern  banif^hrd  ftom  my  nntivn  place;  liui  I 
now  appear  before  your  ni^e«ty  divejiied  of  all  |ias»ion."  Charles,  rihing 
ft-om  hi*  peat  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  fihouldei-  of  thi*  Btnbassador,  told 
him,  with  great  lundnesM,  ihai  he  had  no  came  10  regret  the  \of,%  of  life 
country,  having  fbnnd  auch  apiitrfin  an  Frnnris  I.,  adding,  that  to  n  TirtuoiiM 
lan,  rv«nr  placR  in  hiM  cnnnir)'. — Mazzuehelli,  art.  Alamanni,  'i!t^. 

Note  84,  (p.  14'-^.)— The  wortuiof  AUmanni,  ooRslating  of  hia  E/eyir>. 
Ectoguea,  Sntlrt-x,  and  Lyric  PivcM,  with  hia  tragedy  of  Antigone,  were 
first  printed  by  tirypliiOB,  at  Lyons,  i.  l-Vi'J  ;  ii.  Vt'.VA ;  the  first  volimic  was 
also  printeil  by  ihe  Gitinli,  nt  I'lorence,  in  lfltl2.  and  boili  volumes  were 
afterwardd  published  at  Venice,  in  103^,  and  agiiin  in  ir(42.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  frei[Uflnt  editions,  the  norlcs  of  AInmanni  wer<L*  piohibited  in  the 
pottdfleate  of  riemenl  Vn..  both  nl  Florener  and  Rom'>;  in  the  Inller  of 
which  places  they  were  publicly  hnrut. — Mnzituchi'lli,  i.  'J^tl. 

KoTE  8'i.  (p.  142). — Primed  af  ParJR  by  Robert  Stopbens,  in  IMO.  in  a 
beantiftil  edition  cwrrected  by  tlie  antlior,  and  d^'dicat'd  to  Fnmda  I.    It  waa 
[  ugaiu  printed  iu  the  ftame  vt-  ir  by  the  Cinnli  uf  Flornm-e,  and  hiw  been  sinec 
eqnently  reprinted.  pRrliculnrly  in  a  correei  nnd  line  eiUlion,  in  large  quarto. 
thy  Comino,  at  Tailita,  iu  ITlH.'vith  the  Api  ofRncdlaj,  tnd  the  epigruu> 
lof  Alamanni,  and  at  Bologna  iu  174(1. 

Note  f*n,  (p.  142.) — Fintt  priuled  after  the  death  of  the  aulhor.  at    Flu 
I  J«lie*.     Nella  atampcria  di  Filippo  Cfiimri,  l.*»7l>,  4to.     The  subjuct  of  tliii 
poem  is  tlie  fliege  of  Ihe  city  of  Boorges,  the  capital  of  the  dnehy  of  Bern. 
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supposed  to  be  the  Avaricum  of  Julius  Gssar.  The  plan  and  conduct  of  it 
is  so  closely  founded  on  that  of  the  Iliad,  that,  if  we  except  only  the  slten* 
tion  of  the  names,  it  appears  rather  to  ha  a  translation  than  an  originsl  woit. 
Note  87,  (p.  142.) — Girone  il  Cortese,  printed  at  Paris,  da  Binaldo 
Calderio  e  Claudio  auo  figliuolo,  4to,  and  again  at  Venice,  per  Comia  di 
Trino  daMonferato,  1>')40.  This  work  is  little  more  Uian  a  transposittos 
into  Italian  ottava  rima,  of  a  French  romance  entitled  Gyron  CourtM, 
which  Alamanni  undertook  at  the  request  of  Francis  I.,  a  short  time  bcfine 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  as  appears  from  the  information  of  the  aQthor 
Iiimself,  in  his  dedication  to  Henry  II.,  in  which  he  has  described  the  origin 
and  laws  of  the  British  knights  errant,  or  kniglUs  of  the  round  table. 

Note  88,  (p.  143.) — It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Boscoe  has  not  mentioned 
Gabriele  Chiabrera,  by  some  called  the  Pindar  of  Italy,  or  given  more  than 
a  passing  word  to  Annibale  Caro,  a  writer  prominent  among  those  who 
at  this  period  purified  and  elevated  the  Itahan  language. — B. 


CHAPTER   XVn. 

Note  1,  (p.  140.) — These  verses,  which  obtained  for  the  author  no  in- 
considerable share  of  reputation  as  a  Latin  poet,  are  printed  in  the  works  of 
Sadoleti,  1738,  iii.  345 ;  and  also  in  the  Carm.  illnst.  Poet.  Ital. 

Note  2,  (p.  147.) — Tiraboschi,  vii.  i.  278.  Erasmus,  who  was  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Sadoleti,  was  aware  that  the  publication  of  his  commentaiy 
would  give  rise  to  some  dissatisfaction.  After  adverting  to  the  epistle  of 
Paul,  in  a  letter  to  Damiano  Goes,  he  adds,  "  Upon  that  epistle  three  books 
were  written  by  that  distinguished  ornament  of  our  age,  Jacopo  Sadoleti, 
full  of  graceful  elegance,  of  a  truly  Ciceronian  eloqueuce,  and  conceived  in 
a  spirit  worthy  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Such  a  book  by  such  a  writer  cannot 
but  have  the  sufTrages  of  all  good  men ;  though  1  fear  its  extreme  refine- 
ment of  style  may  with  mauy  persons  lessen  its  religious  effect." — Erasm. 
Kp.  xxvii.  Ep.  3H.  It  nppeai-s  also  that  Erasmus  admonished  him  to  be 
cautious  iu  publishing  his  commeutaiy, — Eiasm.  Ep.  xxx.  Ep.  7*^. 

Note  3,  (p.  147.) 

•'  Whilst,  riviilliiig  the  strains  that  Maro  sung. 
Thine  hands  across  the  Latian  chords  were  flung. 
Love  raptured  heard ;  and  bad  Ihee  next  aspire 
To  wake  the  sweetness  of  the  Tuscan  lyre." 

Note  4,  (p.  148.) — It  is  curious  that  Sir.  Itoscoe  should  not  have  noticed 
Bembo's  Latin  poem,  JEtiut,  printed  by  Aldus,  towards  1490,  and  which  is 
one  of  his  most  valuable  productions, — B. 

Note  Tj,  (p.  148.) — Mazzuchelli  fixes  Lis  birtfi  about  14r>4,  but  tLe 
count  Hamboldo  degli  Azzoui  Avogaii,  iu  his  memoirs  of  Auguerelli,  piib- 
lislied  iu  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Nuovn  Ruccolta  d'  Opiiscoli,  Hi'Z,  has 
sufficiently  showu  that  this  event  is  lo  be  placed  at  an  earlier  period. 

Note  6,  (p.  14ft.) — It  appears,  from  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Ids 
cdes,  that  he  remained  at  Padua  twenty  years. 
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"  Dulcibiis  810  diun  tensor  poientuin 
IpHP  Mii»ar«in  atudiiR,  et  oil 
Dciiitiin,  (Iniliim  ]>alri{e  duo  bis 

Liwtrs  repobcor."  Cann.  H.  Ei!.  AltL  1505. 

Note  7,  (p.  140.) — From  (his  introdnction.  as  well  us  from  various  pos- 
sagM  in  Uic  poem  itself,  it  appears,  tLnt  Uiia  work  was  wtitton  in  tbc  puii- 
Uficate  of  Julius  II.,  duriug  the  whj'  of  Ctuulirtiy.  and  that  tliR  itddn^iKit  to 

I  Leo  X.  was  prefixed  lt>  it  ahenvardy.vljeii  the  niilhor  rosDlTed  to  publish  Et. 
Note  8,  (p.  14I>.  1 — The  author  olwerres,  that  Aiif;furelli  liitnxelf  profeftsea 
in  Ilia  poera  lo  write  in  jesl,  luid  to  make  iio  accoitm  of  this  preiendwl  wL 
If,  however,  we  exo<^pt  a  few  liuea  ut  tlie  end,  the  whole  piece  appeiiTH  lo 
bave  l*ea  «ery  »erioiiB.ly  irriltfu ;  and  evpu  in  these  he  profeases  ly  have 
miuglod  the  Ipmous  of  wisriom  with  the  festivity  of  wit : 


ft 


' doc!o»  sAlibus  sericoues  spargere  pmis 

Teatnvi." 


Note  9,  (p.  140.) — It  haH  been  printed  in  variouit  coneotionn  of  vriiers 
on  alchemy,  piulitulnrlv  in  the  Bibliotheca  Chemica  CiiHona  of  Mougetus, 
^^li.  »ri.    Geneve.  17II-J.  fo. 

^b     NoTK  10,  (p.  15O0 

^^K  "  Aorelii  Augiu^lli  imai;,'o  est.  t{uiMa  vidcs, 

^^m  Vn\  vuciinliii  littTAriun  seiio 

^^^^^  Studio  et  JOC080,  dispari  cum  tameu; 

^^^^^L  Hoo  lit  vegetior  sic  lieret  od  aeritt, 

^^^^^V  Illu  lit  jocosis  ntcretur  Urniior." 

Note  1 1,  (p.  150.1 — The  poemB  of  Augarelli  were  published  by  Aldo,  in 
■  beautiful  volume  in  Hvo.  Veu.  l&O.'i. 

Note  H,(p.  I'A) — IVi-hnps  the  taerit  of  oripriaJiiy  in  tLiii  speoies'of 
composition  may  be  tltonpht  mthc-r  to  hs-lonff  tu  TlK-ocriuw,  cr  the  writer 
of  the  piscatory  eclogue  placed  omoii^  his  itlyllinrnR. 

Note  13,  (p.  151.) — It  apyeais  that  Alfonso  Gft-strioHit,  moniiiLs  of  Tri- 
poldj),  hod  fonued  u  marriage  contract  with  Ca.ssaadra  Morchette,  it  Neapo- 
litan lady,  who  enjoyed,  in  an  fniJncnt  de^ce,  the  oslepm  and  frii-nd^Lip  of 
Sannzzira,  bnl  that  having  repented  of  his  pngagement,  he  applied  to  the 
Roman  murt  for  a  dispeni^ation,  to  rcleani!  him  from  its  effects.  To  tli« 
giontinfi  this  dispensation  Sonjuzoi'o  op]>osc'J  uU  liis  iiillni'Uf'c  and  engnf^ed 
tan  friend  Berubo  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  isnning  nf  ihc  bnll ;  hni  thfl 
nmk  and  upultuice  of  the  niBrquiit  were  ttiilTrred  to  prevail  againnt  the  efforts 
of  the  lady  and  her  friends,  und  tLc  teaour  of  liis  onu  promise.  Tbe  lines 
Attributed  to  Sana2zai'o  on  tliis  oaoasion  are  as  follow  : 

In  Leonetn  X. 
"  Sumero  matt'niis  tituloB  cum  posset  ab  ursli 
Cosculun  hie  noscer.moluil  esse  Lea. 
Quid  libi  cinu  maguo  comninue  cat,  Tolpa.  Leoae? 

Nod  catlit  ill  lui^feH  nobilin  irn  ferai. 
Ipse  licet  oupins  aiiimoa  ximul&re  Leoois; 

Nou  LupiLs  boo  genitor,  nou  sioit  Unit  parens. 
VOL.  II.  G  G 
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Ergo  aliud  tibi  prorsns  habendnm  est,  C«oule,  nomen ; 
Nam  cancta  nt  poasis^  non  potes  esse  Leo." 

Note  l-L,  (p.  lAI.) — This,  and  other  epigrams  of  Sanazzaro  a^fsinst  die 
Boman  pontifis,  printed  in  seTeral  editions  of  his  works,  are  considered  bf 
Fontanini  as  scandalous  libels,  published  by  the  heretical  anthcws  of  tte 
pasqoillades,  in  the  name  of  Sanazzaro,  and  incantiooBly  admitted  by  sub- 
sequent editors  into  the  collections  of  his  works. — ^Fontanini,  Biblioth.  ItsL 
i.  453. 

Note  15,  (p.  161.) 

"  CLEMEKTI    SBPTIUO   POKTIVICI   MAXIMO 

"  Actim  $ifncerus. 

"  Magna  Parens.  Custosqae  hominom,  cui  jus  datur  uni 

Claudere  cslestes,  et  reserare  fores ; 
Occurrent  si  qua  in  nostris  male  firma  Ubellis, 

Deleot  errores  squa  litura  meos. 
Imperils,  Venerande,  tuis  enbrnittimus  illos ; 

Nam  sine  te  recta  non  licet  ire  via. 
Ipse  mEinu  aocrisque  potens  Fodalyrius  faerbia 

Ulcera  PiBonia  nostra  levabis  ope. 
Quippe  mibi  toto  nnllus  te  prster  in  orbe 

Triste  salutifera  leniet  arte  malum. 
BaniB  honos,  Summo  se  Pneside  posse  tueri ; 

Rarior,  a  Summo  Prsside  posse  legi." 

Sanazzaro  had  written  the  concluding  stanza, 

"  Rarus  honos  tanto  se  Principe  posse  tueri 
Rarior  a  Summo  Freeside  posse  legi ;" 

but  the  advice  of  his  friend  Pnderico  induced  him  to  adopt  the  improved 
reading. 

Note  16,  (p.  I.'i3.) — In  this  letter,  the  cardinal  applies  to  Sanazzaro  the 
Homeric  lines : 

O'  S'  yXfitoc  ovTiva  Movaat 
^iXivvrai,  yXvKtpri  ol  cltto  trro/xaro^  pkti  avSfi. 

'M.vrjftoviKbv  afidpTrtfia,  exclaims  Vulpius,  '*  cum  Hesiodum  dicere 
debuerat ;  hsec  enim  leguntur  in  Hesiodi  Theogonia."— v.  96. 

But  the  cardinal  probabl;  found  these  lines  in  the  fragment  of  the  hymn 
to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  attributed  to  Homer ;  to  whom  it  may  also  be 
presumed  to  belong,  from  a  similar  passage  in  the  Iliad. 

Tov  Kat  djrb  yXdtaaijg  fuXtros  yXi'Kt'w*'  p'uv  avUi. 

IX.  o.  249. 
Note  17,  (p.  ].'>2.) — This  poem  was  translated  into  Italian,  in  veni 
sciolti,  by  Giovanni  Giolito,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  priuter, 
Gabriel  Giolito,  and  published  at  Venice,  iu  1588,  jn  a  beautiful  edition  eu- 
tided,  "Bel  parto  della  Vergine  del  Sanazzaro,  libri  tre,  tradotti  in  veni 
Toscani  da  Giovanni  Giolito  de'  Ferrari,  al  Ser.  Sig.  Don  Vincenxo  Qonzaga, 
Duca  di  Mantoua  e  di  Monferrato,"  &c. 
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XoTB  16,  (p.  153.) — These  improprietias  did  not  escape  ihe  sninwdTer- 

'd»  fif  Kriutinuni.  in  liiH  Ciceroni aiiuii ;  where  lie  makes  some  very  jadioiouA 
CRUurks  on  the  maimer  of  treatinff  facred  HiibjeeLt  in  poetry. 

Note  10.  [p.  153.) 

*'  Tn  (inociiic  Tcl  fesftee  icsiin,  Cassnndr*,  fcnccis, 

Qnoin  manct.  arliitrium  fiinerici  omnc  mri ; 

CompOBitos  tiimnln  cineres,  awj^ne  oRsapiato; 

Neu  pigeai  vati  solvere  jnsta  nio. 
Parce  tumi'ii  wittho  sen  me,  mea  vit*,  empillo; 
Sive— sed  bcii  prohibet  dioeru  plara  dolor." 

Satinaz.  t^lcg.  Hi.  FA.  ii. 

To  the  some  lady,  Saaaieziiro  has  also  addressed  the  fifth  of  his  piacalorr 
iloguer). 

NoTB  *20,  (p.  103.) — Or  Met^Uuo,  as  it  is  more  geocmUy  called. — ^B.  ° 

Note  31,  (p.  l.'ii.)— M&rclieftelli,  Omziotii  in  difesa  del  Vidn,  n}i.  Tira- 
tlii,  vii.  ill.  '.±76.  The  Iiut-mentlonMl  aiithoT  hoA  also  adduced  a  paa- 
aftge  frora  tlie  itrst  book  of  tlic  Scucchitr,  dedicated  Co  leuLcUa  Gou/oga, 
Knarebinnefia  of  Mennin,  from  which  tlie  puem  uppt^iirs  in  have  been  wriuea 
when  ber  sou  Federigo  wm  in  bis  early  yoiitli.  Federigo  was  bom  in  1000, 
imd  Tirubo^icbi  supposes  tliHl  be  might,  nt  the  time  when  Vida  ffrote  bis 
poem,  be  ubout  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  Now  as  Vida  himself  inforuis  ua 
tluU  he  wrotf  this  poem  in  hi«  early  ycun*.  tnloU-sctnttite  sute  luxum.  the  liis- 
lorian  cnnjeetnrps.  that  he  mtgbl  tlien  bf-  iiljont  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
was  coaauqiiently  bom  about  the  year  liOM.  It  is,  howerer,  tobe  observed, 
that  tliis  poem  woa  not  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  pociicul-taleiitH  of 
Vida,  B»  we  sboll  hereafter  have  occuion  more  particnlarly  to  notice. 

KoTS  32,  (p.  154.) 

" Voa  ■elariL'*  me  scilicet  arlcs. 

Re  licet  auguKta,  potinx  vutnistis  iidire, 

Qaam  gcnere  indignis  stiidiis  inoiimbere  nostro; 

Atqne  ideo  doctiu  docUem  misistts  ad  urbes." 

MoiiibuN  FiLrentum,  La  op.  v.  ii.  143. 

KoTB  T-i,  (p.  l^').) — If  we  accede  to  the  opinion  of  Tirnboselii,  Vida,  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Serufino  d'Aqtiilo,  wuh  only  hIhiui  ten  yeun  of  age, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  combat  at  Barlettar  about  tbtrteeQ ;  h  period  uf  life 
when  it  can  scarcely  be  tnppo&ed  thai  be  was  capable  of  celebrating  these 
evenU  in  Latiu  pot>tr]' ;  and  we  may  therefore  with  contideuce  preKume,  that 
he  waft  bom  Home  yean*  priur  to  llie  diile  a-tsigiied  to  hia  birth  by  ihat  uiilhor. 
A  portion  of  ibis  work,  since  Mr.  Hoaooe  wrote,  Lob  been  diHooTcred  and 
ii-inlcd  by  Siguor  CagnoU,  of  Ueg^o. — U. 

Note  24.  (p.  153.) — I'articularly  ia  two  Hoe  odes,  and  a  copy  of  hex- 
ameter verse;  in  his  Cttrmiun,  No.  t.  in.  iv. 

NoTS  35,  (p.  1-1-V) — lie  received  from  Leo  X.  the  priory  of  San  Silvestro 
di  Tivali,  and  in  Lltat  reaidence  ho  is  said  to  have  oommenocdtus  Vrittiadf, 
a  poem  vbiuh  he  commenced  at  the  suggeation  of  tlte  pope  himself. — \^. 
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NoTB  26,  tp.  155.) 

" Leo  jam  cannisa  noatra 

Ipse  libeua  relegebaL     Ego  iUi  cams,  et  auctus 
Muneribusque,  opibusqae,  et  bonoribiis  inaignitos.** 

Poreutam  Manibus.  in.  op.  ii.  Hi. 

NoTB  27,  (p.  l.'JG.) — "  lo  ho  veduto,"  says  Tiraboschi,  «  FiiiTentario  de' 
mobili  trovati  nel  aao  Palazzo  Vescovile ;  il  quale  ci  fa  vedere  cb'  ei  mori 
assei  povero." — iii.  283.  Vida  was  buried  in  his  cathedra^  at  Alba,  where 
the  following  e^tapb  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb : 

"  Hie  situs  est  M.  Hieronymus  Vida. 
Cremont.  Albse.  episcopus." 

KoTB  28,  (p.  150.) 

"  CoDJugis  amissi  funns,  pulcberrima  Nice 
Flebat,  et  in  solis  errabat  montibua  ffigra ; 
Atque  homines  fhgiens,  missto  solatia  amoii 
Nulla  dabat ;  lucta  Bed  cuncta  implebat  amaro, 
Flens  noctem,  Sens  lucem ;  ipsl  jam  fonera  montes 
Liigebant  Darali ;  Davalnm  omnia  respondebant." 

In  Vidae  Op.  ii.  131. 
Note  20,  (p.  156.) 

*' Vos  nnos  agitabam  animo,  vestraqne  fraebar 
L»titia  exBultana,  et  gandia  Testra  foTebam, 
Mecum  animo  versans,  quam  vobis  ilia  fntura 
Lffita  dies,  qua  me  vestris  amplexibus  urgens 
Irruerem  impro\'isua  ad  oacula,  vix  bene  utrique 
Agnitus,  insolitis  titiilis  et  honoribus  auctns. 
Scilicet,  et  longo  tandem  post  tempore  visus, 
Dum  tenuit  me  Roma,  humili  vos  sede  Cremona." 

In  Vidie  Op.  ii.  U5. 
NoTB  30,  (p.  ir>7.) — Tiraboscbi  had  seen  a  beautiful  MS.  of  tlus  poem 
AS  first  written,  and  addressed  to  Do\i2io,  of  which  he  has  given  aparticular 
account. — Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vii.  iii.  270. 

NoTB  31,  (p.  157.) — In  this  letter  we  find  the  following  apology,  which 
lie  attempts  to  derive  from  the  difficulty  of  liis  undertaiiog.  "  I  know  indeed 
liow  perilous  it  is  for  me  to  attempt  to  ^vrite  concerning  a  matter  so  various 
and  so  difficult,  especially  in  these  times,  when  by  the  liberality  of  pope 
J^eo  X.  so  many  far  greater  men  have  been  encouraged  to  come  forth  into  the 
light  of  day." — In  Ep.  prtef.  ad.  lib.  de  Poetic,  in  Ed.  Com. 

Note  32,  (p.  157.) — Some  ihrther  particulars  on  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  a  letter  of  Girolamo  Negri,  in  the  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  ICKJ. 

Note  33,  (p.  157.) 

*'  But  see  each  muse,  in  Leo's  golden  days. 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays ; 
Bome'a  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  o£f  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reverend  head. 
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Then  seulprarc  ncd  her  iister  ans  rcvh-e ; 
Stoue*.  leap'd  to  form,  fliid  raeks  legoa  to  live ; 
Witli  swefiei-  notes  eiich  rising  ttmple  rung; 
A  Raplint^l  2)iutit#il  lUiil  n  ViOii  ttiiiig. 
ImmortAl  V'ida  !  on  iKlio^if;  hnTimir'd  brow 
The  poei's  bayt*  itiul  crilic's  ivy  (jrow ; 
Cremoua  uow  shall  ever  buoist  thy  uaine, 
As  next  iu  placi)  to  Maiitun,  next  in  fiune." 

Pope's  Kssay  on  Cniicism,  COT. 

Note  &lU  (p.  1^1.) — As  a  pmof  of  the  estimntion  in  wbirh  tbu  work  of 
rViilu'H  JR  held  iQ  KnjE-hmd,  I  may  nieuiiou  th&t  a  itplcDilid  4tt>  edition  of  it 
\-mas  pnhlialied  at  Oxfoid  in  1723.— B. 

NOTB  35,  (p.  l.'iH.) 

"  0«  Fmcatrtorio  nuBcfiiti  defuit,  cvgo 

Sedulus  atteiiiit  liuxit  Apollo  maimu 
llide  hunri,  MediruMqiie  ingeiw,  ingensqae  Port*, 

Et  iQ*pno  fucies  omuiii  pltna  D«}." 

riifise  Xmee  have  also  been  pnriiplinuied  by  tbe  CaviUier  Marini,  in  the  softer 
luigna^  of  Holy : 

►  "  Al  Fntcastor  naficfiite, 

Mauci)  lu.  boctii ;  ftllom  il  bloudo  DId» 
Con  itric  ililigcutc, 
Di  Hiia  luim  (^livla  fecc,  e  gVw)  'aprio, 
Poi  di  he  gliel'  empio, 
Cjuiiici  ci  divio  itiveoiie  ;  ed  cgunlmente 
Di  dupptu  gloriii  in  uu  giuiitit  a,  in  mvta; 
K  Fi»ic(>,  e  I'dttu." 

NoTX  .lit,  ([I.  l.'ill.) — It  in  remarkolde  tlint  D'Akiano  bad  in  hia  train 
tliree  of  the  grtalciit  Latin  pai^tR  thitt  nwdi>m  timen  bnre  produced  ;  Atidrea 
NavBgero,  llieronytno  l-'moastoro,  and  Qioviuiui  CotiCt  the  latter  of  wbum 
vns  dis(MLtcbed  by  D'Alviano,  wbvii  lie  waa  nuule  u  prisoner  at  tbe  battle  of 
Agnodello,  on  aii  embasHy  to  Julinti  1 1.,  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  lib«imdon 
ofbispntron;  on  which  expedition  )ie  died  of  n  fever,  Laving  yet  sctiroely 
Utained  tlie  prime  of  lifi?.  The  few  ywma  l«fl  by  Colta  breathe  the  very 
pint  of  biscountn'miut.CutiiUufit,  imdiire  well  ebaracierized  iu  the  following 
aea  otJu.  MattliKus  Tcicouuh: 

"  Qui  Musas,  Venercmqwe  OratiMque 
Via  coeiu  ^ociaft  videre  in  nno, 
Hnnc  itnum  anreolum  legaa  libellum. 
Quo  Aftisw  iieque  tiuul  jwlitioretr, 
lp«a  nee  Venus  e»t  inagis  vnnnsta, 
Ne«  praKe  Chiin'teK  miigi**.     tjuod  tilH 
Si  fortoHM  neous  Yidt-tur,  illc 
IratOB  aibi  novcHt  raifiello, 
Camopnofl,  V«nercmque,  (iratioiKiiie." 

ttinio  LflK  venturml  even  to  prefer  bis  poeni  to,  or  it  least  to 
r  Item  on  an  equality  with,  those  of  CatoUus  hbnsetf. 
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"  Si  fas  caique  sni  iieiuiis  exprumere  cardiii, 
Hoo  eqnidan  dicatn,  pnc?,  Caiulle,  ida  ; 
Kst  ttuMnsaquid^ni  ilidcibsima;  Miisn  videiur 
Ipflu  Uiun  Coittti  dulciur  cs»e  mihi." 

The  UtKii  OD  th«  assutsinatiuD  of  AlesH&ndm  df>'  MRdici,  usiiaUj  called  tJir 

iret  doke  of  noreace,  atlributnl  to  Coli»  by  Gaguct  and  VulpiuB,  (««  Fm- 

I  «Mtor.  tlolla-,  ei  ulionmi  Cane.  Pntav.  1718.  Svo.)  are  Hit;  productiaaaf 

■onie  later  author;  that  cvont  not  lia\mg  occnrred  iimil  man^v  years  iftn 

bin  deatli. 

NoTx  ^T,  (p.  16J.)^^ypliil.  it.  11.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Menekeniiu, 
In  hiii  lifd  nf  rnuAKtoro,  111,  hwi  wir^erled  that  Fracftetcro  hiu  not,  eitberln 
bis  Si/pAilis,  or  in  an;  otlier  piut  of  Lis  vorku,  expressed  Itia  approbation  of, 
or  even  monttotied  Polaiio.  Surety  Mpnckeiiiag  should  hnrc  known  tkii 
the  poet  mentioned  in  tlio  pwuti^  abovi>  q^uoted, 

"  Of  all  the  wandering  etars  of  heaven  that  told, 
And  western  ifrort's  of  vogeiahle  gold," 

coald  be  no  other  than  Ponttmo.  In  oddiiion  to  which  it  tn&y  fnitlier  he  ub- 
senrad,  that  Frooa-storo,  in  his  dialogue  entitled,  "  Naiigvijua,  sire  da 
Poetioa,"  has  not  unl>'  expiessly  mentioiiud  Poutano,  but  baa  cited  hu 
opinioa  as  to  the  object  nnd  t-nd  of  poFtrr,  which  he  there  fnlly  disouwcf 
■ad  oonAma. — Op.  Fracastor.  up.  Giuiit.  lilt. 

NoTR  38,  (p.  1(13.) — In  this  poem  Ibe  author  donbtlesa  nllndea  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  Aniericn,  and  lo  the  renpreal  disease,  wbtcb  it  is  latd  vox 
brongfat  thence  by  Uie  firet  na^-ig&ton). — B. 

KoTB  39,  (p.  Itl3.) — Many  of  these  testimoui&s  maybe  found  in  the  .^f  r« 
Fraca$ior\iB  of  Julius  CteHnr  Sauliger,  printed  with  other  cuuinieudtUory 
pieces,  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume  nf  the  work;)  of  Fnicasioro,  by 
Comino,  Patar.  173tt,  4to,  asd  in  the  life  of  Fracuatoro,  by  Menckeiutt», 
•ec.  9. 

Note  40,  (p.  102.)— Willi  respeet  to  tliis  anecdote,  it  in  to  be  obscrrcd 
that  the  Sifilide  was  not  piiblislted  until  after  Sanazzaro's  death,  and  tboDgk 
it  is  po-'ii^ible  the  Utter  may  have  seen  the  work  in  nuuiuscript,  there  are 
many  circunvitauces  which  render  Ihia  extremely  improbable. — □. 

NoTB  41,  (p.  lfl.1.) — If  l)e  Tbon  was  not  inisiii forme d,  Fracantoro  exer- 
cised his  profession  witkout  derinng  liumit  apccuuiiu-y  rtiward:  "M«di> 
cinam,  ut  honastutime  oc  cilra  Invrmn,  it*  fieUciewme,  fceit.'' — Thnani, 
Histor.  xii.  i.  430.  Ed.  Buekley. 

Note  42,  (p.  lOIi.) — The  true  reasoD  assigned  by  noat  writers  for  this 
removnj  ii^  Paul's  reluctauee  to  be  too  near  the  emperor  Charle«  V.,  with 
whom  he  was  not  on  very  friendly  terms;  and  he  therefore,  it  \>*  said,  pro- 
cured  a  friendly  curtifioate  tram  Fmcusloro,  which  worrantrd  the  removal  uf 
the  former  to  Bolognn.  But  then,  tlie  certiflnatc  of  insalubrity  gives  by 
oar  literary  physician  wns  on  oath. — B. 

KoTK  43,  (p.I(V^) — ^.^translmionofFracistoro's  dcscriplionof  Ui»Caphiao 
villa,  in  his  leauliful  epUlle  to  Franc.  Torriano,  may  bo  found  in  Mr,  Ore*- 
veil's  tODOimt  of  some  of  the  Latin  pocCa  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  centtiry; 
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[but  pertiapa  tbe  moat  exquiun  ptoductiuii  of  Fracoatoro  is  lib  epistle  on  the 

I  fcoUmely  deatit  oThis  two  hqtik,  tuldrasHed  to  GioToc  RottiPla  Tnnriano,  emd 
J  which,  in  [loint  lA  effgancc,  pathos,  imd  true  sublimity,  may  bear  a  com- 
|pahsoQ  wiUi  imy  [production  uf  the  kind,  either  iu  uucieut  or  inoderu  times. 

Note  44,  (p.  164.) — "  Bnt  eitpeciiiUy  lamentable,  though  not  premiUnre, 
r  VAB  the  death  of  Oirolnnio  Frocantoro,  irlin  applied  liin  acntp.  and  profound 
,  Viiltd  lo  the  exact  Hcicnces  sjid  the  nmthf'maiieal  iirts.  iind  chiefly  To  ftstxo- 
.Uomy,  on  which  he  wrote  some  ieanicd  UentiRps." — Thnftni,  Histor.  xii.  u 
[430. 

KoTB  45,  (p.  104.) — The  motives  of  tlus  are  heantifuUy  naslgaed  by  De 
Thou :  *'  That  they  who  inlife  had  been  joiii«l  together  in  the  stiudy  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  Qiietil  mid  highext  Htcralure,  hhoutd  after  death  stiU  be  seen 
Uiiibed ;  and  dnily  receive  in  compuiv  the  liomage  of  the  Fudnail  youth  tnd 
of  tlie  whole  u ni vers ity,"— Ibid. 

Of  the  numerowi  lestimooiea  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Fraeiutoro,  by 
the  Rcholiirx  nf  the  lima,  the  following  lines  of  Adam  Fiimiiui,  prefixed  to  the 
Oiontine  edition  of  the  work»  of  Fnieatitoro,  Yen.  I>'i74, 4to,  mnr  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  most  eleifimt: 

*'  I>on^  vir  unns  omnium  docdsslmus, 
Veroua  per  quern  non  Marones  MantiiX', 
Xec  noatiK  priiicib  iovident  jam  scetiln, 
Virtuce  snuimiim  eonsecutnti  gloriam 
Jom  (prandia  tEvn  liio  comlitnr  Frufltoriiifi. 

"Ad  trisieiu  ncerbffi  mortis  ejus  Diuittum, 
Vicinu  tleWt  oru,  fterunt  nitiuiie 
Oentei),  penittse  musicorum  ciuididum 
Ftorem,  optimimim  et  lumen  ririinm  omnium." 

KoTE  40.  (p.  1U4.)— This  Navogero  tita  hitshelf  rommemorated  in  the 
foUowtug'  liut-s : — 

kl'ota  Acmuiiia  Vulcaitu. 
"  Has,  Vulcuie.  dicHt  8ylva5  tihi  V'illicub  Acmon; 
Tu  HAcriu  illas  ignibns  ore,  pater. 
Crescebani  duelae  Stetii  propimine  syhis; 
.lamqiie  emt  ipsa  boniB  frugibus  umbra  noceus. 
Urc  i^imul  xylvos,  term  siaiol  igne  soluts 
Furlilior  largo  fceuore  mcssis  eat. 
Ure  iiiLiui;  Flu7gio  nuper  uilhi  consitu  coUe 
Foe,  paler,  a  flatnml»  tntn  sit  ilia  tuiii." 
Nmtg.  Cann.  xvii.  191. 

Note  47,  (p.  104.) — "  You  were  so  delighted  with  this  poet,  that  you 
Heveml  times  triuiHcribed  him  with  your  own  hand,  that  you  might  become 
mote  tboroi]ghly  familiar  with  him,  and  retain  him  more  perfectly  in  yoot 
memory.  Demusthenw  did  the  Mune  with  TLucydidea,  transcribing  him,  as 
Lueian  lelh  us,  no  fewer  than  eight  times." — Aldi  Munuti  Ep.  ad  Nsuger. 
in  ed.  Pindar.    Yen.  V>\6,  6vo. 

NoTB  4S(,  (p.  Iflft.) — Among  these  were  the  Onithux  of  Cicero,  com- 
paring three  votaroes  of  the  edition  of  Cicero  in  eight  volume^,  printed  at 
the  Aldiue  prew,  io  IMl*,   and   the  second  volume  of  the  edition  of  the 
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irorlcB  of  Cicero  (printf-d  ti;  l1i«  Jnntot,  ni  Venice,  1^04,  in  4  taJs.  fo.) 
-which  were  ediwl  Ity  Vetratt  Viciorhm,  nntlwr  tlm  tiile,  "  Tomiw  swTind«f 
M.  T.  oratiuuim  Imlet,  rIi  Aiwlreu  Naagerio,  patricio  rp-neto,  «iimmo  Iftbore 
««:  iiiduatrik  iu  Hi^ruiiDiDri,  Onllicaqiie  k-guiuiic,  excnttsis  ptruinltj!'  Ijiblio* 
Ibecin,  et  emetidutioivs  tutilto  factius  ut  iu  t>uiuii  iiiLegrit*ai>Di  ml  exein]>lw 
coiUcnni  anUqiioruni  longe  ropiooiaft  restitutftH."  To  wliirh  may  iJso  be 
added  liiti  I'aria  Jb-etumv»  in  omnia  vpem  OvidU,  printed  in  Uie  Aldiac 
ediiiou  uf  1!j1G,  iu  tbrce  volumes,  iind  ugain  in  l'}^'-\.  These  remliiigi  flie 
alrio  tnf^i  irilli  in  i>tli«r  *nJiti()irt<  ilf-riveil  fi'um  tlic  Aldim\ 

Note  4'I,  (p.  Hi'»."| — On  the  reconciliutlou  wijich  took  place  betwwB 
Juliiw  n.  and  liic  Vyiii-'iian  republic,  in  ilic  year  10l)i>,  nnd  which  fiwt 
tirokf!  tlie  fomiidnlile  Irugit?  of  (.'amltmy.  Novagero  addrrsised  la  (li«l  {wa- 
tilf,  in  tfrmn  nf  tlir  liiglicfit  oornmffnilalion.  a  Liitin  eclogue,  which  detierTa 
nottcp,  aa  well  tirom  iu  intrinsic  merit  as  from  the  pardcslarity  witli  whid) 
it  appliat  to  the  evvntii  beibrv  lelated. 

NuTB  TrI,  (p.  Ifl.*).) — Tlufl  coUccMoii,  wliidi  was  tlie  fouudaiicn  of  the 
eelelinUed  library  of  S.  Marco,  hud,  iu  tlit^  year  14(U4,  bf!eii  presented  by 
£es9uiuu  10  the  Venetians. — Life  of  Lor.  da'  Medici,  lU. 

NoTK  Si,  (p.  lUD.) — To  thin  vorlc  KuvoBrcro  alludes  in  the  foUowiBg 
truly  Horaiiou  lines,  addressed, 

••  Ai  Bembum. 
"  Qni  nindo  ing;enteB  luiimo  imrabam, 
Bcmbi;  bellonim  utrepiinfiqiie,  ft  luma 
Seribere,  hoc  vix  cxtgtio  mole  iindaX| 
Curndne  serpo. 
"  Kempfi  .'Vmor  mngiiofl  violentna  ansus, 
Fregil  irutus;  \uliil  liic  Tuuimltnif 
Co(pt  et  fnlnien  trifidiim  niWuti 
Pnnere  dexira. 
"  Sic  eat;  fors  ct  Kua  I»iih  apquctar, 
Candidfe  rultua  Lfdaf^ea  rnncntetu,  et 
Purius  vlaro  radiant:«  a^tro 

Froutis  honore*, 
"  Nuta  Lesbos  lym  blaada  Snpphns, 
Notae  Alcici  Lycii«,  alljori 
Scripstrit  quiunviB  tuiimoNnm  Ilomerus 
Peciine  Acliillem." 

Ndtb  -"ia,  (p.  IG-'j,) — On  thii?  event  he  had  be^in  n  Latin  poem,  in  which 
heimsintermpted,  and  of  which  only  the  following  bsantifiil  linos  are  pre* 
■erred : 

"  Salve,  cura  Bei'im,  mmidi  fellcio  ora, 

Fomosffi  Veneris  d1.I1^.(^R  nalvelc  recesoiiB; 

Vl  TOB  post  lantoR  nniroi,  mrutisqne  labnros. 

Asplcio,  lastrnqiie  libeu^  !     Uc  uiinerc  vestto. 

Sollicitas  tuto  dcpcllu  e  protore  curas ! 

Non  aliis  charit«fl  perfonduQt  cuidida  lynphis 

Corpora;  non  alios  contexunt  serta  per  b^tos." 

Vora  53,  (p.  107.)— The  few  pieces  (o  which  IVacastoro  above  nSen, 
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ire  collected  Logfetiier  eoonnfier  Ltie  death  of  Navngero,  and  priuLod  Ui  die 
1>^:)0,  Willi  a  iihort  address  pivfixedt  fur  the  most  piurt  in  Lbe  wry 
'ords  of  Vraeamtui'o  iibuvti  cited;  fruu  whieli  we  ma,y  leEiBuiiaMy  riti^ecturr, 
at  it  WOK  he  wfio  [irocnrpd  this  filitioti  of  tlia  M*ritiiigs  of  his  fricud,  oud 
lio  su[>crinteiidL'd  ir»  piiDiCAtiun.  TluH  edition,  uow  uot  ficrjueutly  met 
it)), )»  tutiiled,  "  Andrea;  Naugerii  Pturii-ii  Veueti  Oratiuntfit  diiie  Car* 
itu\uv  iiomiiilltt."  And  m  ilip  clumfi  we  rend:  '*  IinpntHMiiii  Veuctiia 
onim  onra  quflm  poliiit  lieri  dfltgemer.  Pra'lo  Joiui.  'I'acuijii. 
O.XXX.I111.  id.  Mail/'  The  researclies  of  Hubseiiueul  limefi,  aud  piir- 
:uliu']]'  the  indiislry  of  the  leiLTued  liruthtrs,  UioYau-Auiouio  tuid  Giu^Uiuo 
Vfjlpi,  to  whom  we  are  iiid«lited  fur  mmiy  viduahle  fditJuuK  nf  llie  workn  of 
the  oarly  restorers  of  liteiatni-p,  Imve,  however,  coUecled  n  ft-w  additiounl 
pieces  uf  Navujtero,  which  hud  before  beni  t>L'iittered  in  viiriyiu>  imbliciLlious, 
and  giten  tu  ihti  piildlc  u  cuuiplete  ediliuu  of  Ida  \toT\us,  eulitletl,  "  Andreee 
Xaugerii,  pRtricii  Veueti,  onitoris  i>t  PoetiE  {rlarts^imi  openi  oiiiiiin.  (jow 
qiiidem  magiiA  (idhiljitit  dilj^iuia  colligt  j»)tueniiit.  Ciiruniibns  Jo.  An- 
touioJ.  U.  D.  etCajetano  Vnlpiit  Bergomeiisibiisi'ratribns.  PatHvii,  J718. 
r£xcudeliuX  JusephuH  CotuiiiUH,  Vitlpiurum  a:re,  et  auperiorum  pemuEtnti." 
uong  ihewe  are  Ih*-  remarks  made  by  Navjiguru  uii  hiw  jotiniies  tu  Spain 
id  tu  Frauce,  a  fev  II&hH.u  pofimK,  nhirh  bear  tlte  same  cbaracter  of 
elcgaut  correctiiC!)iii  a»  Li«  Lntiu  MTitingK,  imd  ^evc^a]  of  hiti  lotteni,  |>relixud 
to  bia  ediiivuH  uf  ihv  uuciciit  uuthore,  pHiticularly  uue  which  is  addnBsised 
lo  Leo  X.,  exhortmg  him  tn  iindt^rtake  lui  expftdition  agtiiiv^l  tlie  Turks. 

Note  -"il,  (p.  KIT.) — Jovins,  ap.  Tlrab.  Sioriri  ilella  Lett.  Iial.  7,  iii.  *.i;(0. 
This  is  idsu  alluded  to  in  the  foUowiug  lines  of  Jo.  Mutth.  Tosconus  : 
"  Hie  Naiigerius  Uh,  Martialis 
Laacivi  jietulauiiiitu  [wrusuK, 
Et  miiHiiM  Kine  flue  i>nirieale*«, 
Lteiio  niiicla  qnibtiD  liceiit  pudore, 
Null  Jam  vir^puibux,  aed  irupudicu. 
—  At  castas  voluil  tua»  CamtBUtis 
]Iic  NiiiigRriu!^  pefp,  Nicqoe  amnreei, 
Cautofe,  ul  leueniui  culunl  iindnrem. 
Huuc  iTj^u  pueri,  piicliulieqiie. 
C'relri  Tulvile,  quipp^j  Mnrtialu 
Neo  doctnin  miuue,  ei  magis  piidicnm." 

None  G.*),  <p.  ll!y.)— During  the  wars  coiiBcqueiit  lan  the  league  of 
_'aiDbray,  Gian -Antonio  liod  been  despoiled  of  his  property,  and  driven  from 
ida  residence  at  SerniviiUe.  but  was  reliiivtd  hy  III*  lihendity  of  Jiiliuii  II., 
and  of  the  curdina)  Ralfaello  Hinhu.  He  bus  left  manyvrorkii,  fautli  iu  prose 
and  verse,  some  of  which  haw  been  printed,  and  of  which  his  twelve  lioulc't 
of  letti'Hi  tLie  the  most  viiluable.  ua  they  thru w  eousidfrahle  U^bt  uu  the 
;*tate  of  literiitiire,  and  nlfonl  mnch  purtieulnr  infornjatiou  respecting  the 
early  progress  of  hut  sou. 

Note  ')i\,  (p.  IfiS.) — It  haw  gcnfrally  been  Riipposed,  Uiot  Marc-Autonia 
iras  a  native  of  linola ;  bnt  GiAUiinjostiuo  Ornderiigo,  bishop  of  Ceneds,  has 
clearly  ahown  that  he  waa  born  al  Sernifulk. — Lettern  di  Uradenigo, 
Nuora  Raccolln  d'  Opiiscoli.  xxiv.  Ven.  17  7:J.  i.  It  im.  hawKVer,  udmitted 
thai  his  failirr,  (liun-Antnnio,  was  bom  at  Imola,  vhence  hotti  he  and  hi« 
Lave  frequently  denominuted  themselves  Forocomeliensei;.    The  family 
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WW  originilly  of  Cotignola.  where  Ix>du>ico  Zarrmliiui,  tbe  fatlier  of  Giaa- 
Antouia.  rMided. — Tirab.  rii.  iii-  '-IM. 

Mdtb  &7.  (p.  ins.) — \  co|>y  of  llii!4  Annvtationnm  yet  rcmumt.  uid  t» 
ia  tbe  iMiMession  of  lite  Icmmtd  AbaiKJDQupoMurcUi.Uhmrifin  of  U.  AfuN, 
at  Vcuitc. 

NoTB  Du,  (p.  169.)-~To  this  quotaljon  the  popeidded:  "I  peroehv  Ad 
you,  in  u  very  short  time,  will  iiohievi;  «  name  for  yourself,  and  will  bv  n 
houuur  uut  ouly  tu  tour  fiUhvr,  uiil  yuur  fiunily,  but  to  ill  Italy."— Jou- 
Aqiod.  Flmm.  Epist.  in  Op.  M.  A.  Fluiiiii.  2P7. 

KoTB  fiO,  (p.  160.) — Thiii  is  fuUy  showu  from  the  letters  of  tbe  ddit 
Flunisio,  cited  by  MuiDoheUi  in  his  lifb  of  BraodoUni. — Serittori  d'Uiiiy 
Ti.  '2010. 

KuTE  (10,  (p.  100.) — In  the  Buue  year,  vrlien  Murc-ADtoiiio  was  soonel] 
eighteen  ycats  of  age,  he  published  at  l-'uno  the  fintt  opecimco  of  his  pro- 
duetious,  with  u  few  {Ktvius  of  MoruUufr,  thut  had  not  before  been  prinudt 
under  the  fallowing  titie  :  "  Miclioelut  Turchoniolw  Marulli  Neniae.  Ejiut- 
dem  epigrninmatn  nuiiijnnm  aliiiM  impn'SMn.  M.  Autouii  Flatninii  CBnniiuil& 
Ubellus.  Kjiudem  Eclogu  Thynis."  Ai  the  close :  "  Impressiun  Fan!  is 
«dihu8  Uierouytci  Sonoini.  Idihos  Scptemb.  M.D.XV."  As  thi»  sbuU 
voltune,  printed  in  octavo,  is  extremely  rare,  a  more  piuiiculor  account  uf  tl 
mny  noi  be  imnoocplable.  It  is  oddiesaed  by  the  editor,  Floinlnio,  id  » 
short  dedication,  to  Actiille  Philerote  Bocchi.  'Vhe  poems  of  MaraHiw 
ooniiat  of  bin  Nenis,  or  complaini  on  the  loss  of  liis  ooimtrr,  and  tbe 
misrortunes  of  bifi  fnnaily  :  ui  eUrgy  ou  the  death  uf  Giuvuniu,  the  Mil  of 
P)er-l''ranr,i-sro  de'  Medirj ;  nu  odu  to  Chorle;;)  V.,  tiud  auothffr  ad  Anttmimk 
Jiaidracnnutii,  with  a  few  epigroja:),  or  short  ortAniaiioI  poems.  TUei«piMiM 
do  not  uppL'itr,  either  in  tbe  Gn^l  edition  uf  the  works  of  Munilln?,  printnl  at 
lloreuce.  in  141)7.  or  in  the  later  edition  by  Cripius.  Paris,  l.'jlll,  and  tit, 
l»?rh«pH,  only  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  p^iem**  of  I'laminio  ipb 
dedicated  to  Lodovico  Speranzo,  by  whose  entreaties  it  appears  he  hoil 
selected  a  fyw  of  his  pieces  Id  be  primed.  In  tUis  dedieatiou.  Flaminiu  a 
preMen  bii)  apprphrnHions  that  he  mny  be  ncoused  uf  pre^nrnption,  in  expect- 
ing the  world  will  rciul  the  poemn  of  u  youth,  who  han  yet  scarcely  ottoiDed 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  nge.  Of  these  poems.  »ome  have  been  printed, 
often  with  viirifitioiiF>,  in  the  bubseijuuul  ethuous  of  his  works;  but  sevenl 
jneoes  appt-iu-  Uicre  wliicli  ore  uut  to  be  fouuil  in  the  edition  by  Maneoitit 
published  at  I'adua,  by  Comino,  in  tT'4T,  which  is  considered  as  thcnost 
complete  ;  whence  it  is  probable  this  enrly  publication  of  Flaminio  was  sot 
known  to  his  editoni.  It  is  observable  th&i  the  lines  in  commendation  til 
the  writitigR  of  Nov as^ro,  in  the  Cominu  edition,  p.  iO, 

"  Quot  bnima  ereat  fdbioans  proinaB 
Quot  tellus  Zephyro  solula  florets"  ^■ 

are  applied  in  the  enrly  edition  to  the  writings  of  the  author's  fiUbir, 
Oian-Antonio  Flomiuio;  the  oboiT  lines  being  tnuisposeil,  &nd  the  poeai 
ending  thus, 

"  Tot  menses,  bone  FloTitini,  tot  annoa 
Perennes  moneuii  tui  libclli." 

Among  the  pieces  ihiU  have  not  been  repriiiled,  arc  two  odee,  addiwn^ 
to  Gitido  Poxtsnno,  of  whom  some  oecount  will  hereafter  be  given,  wUek 
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My  Qic  early  talcots  of  Uie  author  no  less  than  his  otliet  wtitlngB,  'Thv 
oloiuc  coDcludcit  with  au  culapif,  inli'mled  tu  oxpreas  the  gratitude  of  the 
Btlior  to  llip  count  Boldtusnre  Ca8ti^lioD(>,  for  tbo  foTOUrs  coiifen-ed  upon 
dm  lit  UrMno.     nifw*"  pirruR,  with  tlie  dedicntioiis  or  imrodiictory  leliers 

•  which  ihfv  on-  accoinpomoJ,  throw  con!iid<'rftblt  light  on  the  earl>  life 
nd  stiidinft  of  their  antlior,  and  di°!«(>rve  to  be  mare  ^rrivrnll^  known. 

NoTK  01,  (p.  170.) — To  iliis  risit,  during-  vrhich  I'lmrunio  was  honoured 

I  by  thi'  allcalioii  of  tlie  Nvupulitan   uubility  luid   scholuRt,  hp  itdrertsi  with 
■retl  [i[ea4<ire  iii  niruiy  of  Iii.1  wriliugs;  piirticularly  iu  hi-t  bffoiittful  elegy, 
p— Cnrm.  lili.  ii.  C&nn.  ^-ii.     "  Pausilypi  oolles  et  coudidft  MergcUinii,"  and 
ll  Ills  rents  addressed,  to  Fmncesco  Cnscrti,  lib.  vi.  Coim.  xx. 
{  " -Quid?  istn  Ttstra 

1  Tam  ftiUcta,  tun  venustA  ntra, 

I  Quern  tion  atliciant  suo  let>i>rc  '.' 

I  Adde  qnod  uiihi  rrddidprn  ritam, 

I  Cuia  113  labiHoii,  iiirimis  inediilHs 

r  Serpens,  larida  nieuibm  dt-voriin't.'' 

KoTB    (i'2,   (p.  171.) — A  dinBertiUioii,   t;xpreRsly    ou    lllia    subjcci,    was 
l^irritten  by  Schelliomius,  and  published  in  liie  AnwBtiitai.  Hiat.  Kccleslasi. 
^^k.,  to  vhich  TirAboHcbi  liiu«  hilly  rephied  in  his  Sloria,  vij.  iii.  i^a.  From  these 
^^^  Bppeartt,  ihnl  tht'  o}iinion  of  tlir  hetoivdoxy  of  Flaniinio  hud  geiucd  sueb 
II        ipotind,  that  bin  wriliDf;^  were  for  i«oioe  time  prohihili'd  in  thi*  Index  Expur- 
pitorius  of  the  Roman  oliurch  by  thnt   b)got<^  pontitf,   T'nTiI  IV.  (Ciraffa) 
who.  it  if  bIho  Mid,  iiitpndpft  to  Imv^  tlif"  body  of  tlie  author  disinterred,  and 
committed  to  the  flames.     Tiraboschi  biLH    eudvavoiired  to  invididale  this 
lfttU>r  )Ui<i«rtiiiii,  liy  rffening  to  th*  itititaucesof  frieiidHljip  whioli  piiKHPd  Iw- 
twe«n  ihiu  poutitT,  whilst  a  carditml,  and  Maminio ;  but  if  the  po]ie  could 
attempt  to  blavken  the  memory  of  Flamiuio  hy  ihe  darkest  inipntaiiou  with 
which.  Ill  the  gcueral  opluiou,  it  could  be  alfected,  thi're  seems  no  improba- 
bility tu  Httpposing  thtit  bs  would  hIbo  diHplny  liin  rt>H«nlni«nt  nguin^tt  hia 
^H  lifple^  rrmains.     Af*  to  tli«  fact  itself,  'J'irabowhi  fnlly  admit-s  tliat  Via- 
^BbbUiio  hod  uilopuid  tbc  opiiiionH  of  the  rctioriQcrs,  and  this  from   a  motive 
^Bvhicli  uonfent  th«  liifchviit  honour  on  his  character.     "  That  he  for  some 
tunc  manifeHt^  n  t«ndKncy  to  i^inlir&cA  Uio  opinlona  of  the  rcfomierii  eanuot 
be  denied.     And,  doubile«s,  it  was  the  very  piety  of  Flaminio,  and  Iiih  pore 
Bad    innocent    churiwtor,  which  led  liim  nnrnnsoiniiKly  in    that  dirrclion, 
for  a  reform  of  tbu  abupCH,  aud  tho  currcciiou  of  the  manners  of  the  chureb 
being  thf>  prrtPTtn  of  which  tlie  horptics  availed  thcrnselvea,  it  is  no  wuudcr 
that  pions  men  shniilif  for  awliile  Iiatp  heon  Redneeti  by  such  arg'umiinta." 
The  some  author.  Iiowevor,  aflerwnnls  endeavours  to  show,  that  Ilaminio  was 
re-conrerted  to  tlit  lrut>  faith,  by  tlie  gacrtiona  of  Iuh  frlcud,  Cnrdinn]  Pole, 
under  who&e  roof  he  died  mi  a  gooil  Catholic,  and  who   buaiited  of  having 
Tendered  a  great  service,  not  only  to  Flaraiuio,  but  to  ibe  Roman  chnrch,  in 
detaching  him  Crom  the  cau»e  of  the  reformers.— Tirab.  vii.  iii.  •■itiii.     By 
what  organuints  hix  conviction  was  efTf  uted,  docii  not  upptar,  but  the  mild 
and  inoH'eii'iive  spirit  of  Klamliiio  wu  ill  qanlitled  to  bru'ik  tbc  reproaches 
of  bis  frieiidn,  touch  leai*  to  prompt    him   to  iiudfrgo  the  stiffpriugn  of  a 
oaityr.     1  ahull  uuly  furtlicr  obncr^'e,  that  the  line*  of  Flaminio,  entitled  De 
Bieronymo  SawMarola,  Ed.  Otmtin.  72,  (»ee  vol.  1.  tn  Appendiic,)  were 
~    r  intended  to  apply  to  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  was  actually 
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bnrnt  oUw  by  tb«  ooaneil  at  Coiistaxi«e,  whilst  tlie  ienA  boily  ouly  of  Smo 
Boroto  wu  eonfrumed  by  tlin  fltunn. 

NntK  <1J.  (p.  17^.)— I'lteir  n-orkfi«er«  iiuiled  togvUi«r  and  pubUi<li«4  is 
1^40.  Mimy  uf  litem  ore  ilJh«  itiNened  in  tbe  Cann,  UluRtr.  Poet.  luLSi. 
Flomiuio  luu  aildret»*eil  10  Ibem  u  roji^  of  Tcn)e!>,  nccoDipau^iog  sumr  »f  bii 
pveuu,  iu  wtiicli  lie  (lenumliiatea  Uiem, 

"  IVnireB  optimi  ei  optimi  poeue." 

Flamin.  v.  ComLM 

XoTE  64,  (p.  17:2. J — >[axEuch.  ii.  !)00.  Tirnb.  vii.  iii.  1114.  Flnmimd, 
contraBtiiig  tbe  pereonii]  Jefomiity  of  bis  friund  Bciiziu  wiilt  the  sccua- 
pluhnieniti  of  his  mind,  uldrettMs  bioi. 

*'  0  (IffDtatior  et  lii|iui  «t  apris'. 

Et  KHOMor  birci)  oleute,  el  Idem 

Tuaeu  delicio!  iioicm  dearum 

Qdib  silvtuii  Aoniun  colam,"  &c. 

Carm.  v.  !J0. 
KoTE  n.^,  (p.  IT'J.)— Firnt  prinuid  lU  Bola^o,  \'i!>T)y  and  af^aiii  in  If^*'^ 
Tbe  printH  iu  liiiit  work  ai-e  iliM»igued  und  eagTavrd  by  the  celebrated  artiH. 
GitUio  Bonasoue.  Tbcir  mprit  ih  tutiuuh,  Liil  many  of  tbesn  itt 
Tery  beautiful ;  a  circaiu^taiicc  wldcb  may  be  explained  by  a  paacaga  U 
Malvosia,  FcUijDa  Fittric?,  ii.  ?'■!,  wbere  ve  Und  tbat  Boaasonc  frcqiMBOy 
copied  bi9  idemt  from  Micbcl-.\piolo  and  Albert  Durer,  and  tliut  be  pn- 
cured  dcaigUD  from  Paimigiauo  and  Proiipero  Fontaua:  the  hater  uf  vboa 
woa  an  Intimate  friend  of  Uiwcbi.  Willi  this  itiformalioD,  it  voiild  not  bv 
difficult  lo  allot  th««e  designs  to  their  reH[>ocLive  uuutera.  In  the  second 
ediituu,  ibe  priuiK  art  reloucbcd  by  ARoatiuo  Caracci,  wbo  has  iIm 
engraved  the  tirsi  xyuibul  from  a  design  of  hw  ovra;  bnt  notwiUisULDilin; 
till)  great  merit  of  ibiK  artiftt,  the  tirnt  edition  uf  this  source  work  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  pieces  luldresscd  by  Flaninio  to  Bocchi  may  be  foaad  ti 
i.  Cnrm.  M,  l-l.  ii.  Cana.  'iV. 

HoTZ  6(J,  (p.  IT'^.) — A  ualXTC  of  Iserata,  and  bitthop  of  Isola.  ^lany  af 
hiM  poeniR  are  annexed  to  tlie  editinn  of  Sanaz/aro  by  Coinino,  I'odua,  Kni. 
He  is  denominated  by  UrouklinifittK,  "  Poeta  pares  ar  niiidus;"  a  oharaeUr 
not  superior  to  hut  uierits. 

NoT£  (17,  (p.  173.) — \  nadtc  of  Bcrpuno,  who  resided  at  Home  daring 
the  pontineato  of  Leo  X.  and  whofic  poems  were  puhlivhed  at  Bergamo,  ia 
lT-17,  witli  tlie  life  uf  the  ntithur  by  Sem!>»i.  Mtmy  of  them  are  alau  iiueztcd 
iu  IheCarm.  illuBi.roel.,  and  may  bear  a  coinporiison  with  tha  finest  produe- 
tiona  of  the  time«.— -Tirab.  fii.  iii.  'i'i-i. 

NoTR  OH,  (p.  ]V3.) — Thift  poem,  and  other  works  of  Vmnani,  are  printed 
witU  the  worl»  of  Fraoa.itoro,  iu  tije  necoud  edition  by  Coniiiio,  two  volamra 
ijuu-to,  Patav.  17JU. 

Note  (in,  fp.  174.) — The  Luin  poems  of  Flaminio  were  printed  al  Veuii*. 
in  l<^4t<,  in  a  volume  with  thone  of  Uit.  frirud^,  Ucmbn,  Navngeru,  Cantig* 
lione,  and  Coiin — B. 

NotB  70,  (ii.  174.) — Thepnrticahu?  of  hi*  life  have  been  colleuted  by  the 
Cbt.  Domcnico  Bouamini,  under  tbe  title  of  "  Meuohe  laloriche  di  Uuid» 
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D8hiinoSiliestrePefian»e,*  undpnbliHiisd  Lu  tlieNuovn  Baercoliad'  OiiumoH. 
x.\faei..  17T0.  To  Ibis  txuct,  mid  lo  lUc  wridug))  of  Posttimo,  I  am 
bieflj  iiidebled  for  tliP  particulars  ^ven  uf  iiiiu  m  this  work. 

■Vote  "I,  (p.  174.) — Author  of  the  congmluJatory  verses  to  Leo  X.  on  his 
poinmiPTii  to  the  rank  of  cardinn],  nnil   aftenrnnlH  on  liin  flleratiou  to 

•  iioutiflcrkte. 

JIoTK  7*-J,  (p.  174.) — To  this,  his  early  preceptor,  Po-sturao  has  addressed 

I  affteiiounlc  and  palhetio  ele^-,  eDtitJed,  "Ad  X-'uscum,  Epiacopunt  Co- 

clriLHem."  Eleg.  i.  ID,  in  wliicli  he  avkiiowleilgeii  Iiis  kindness^  and  lamenift 

Ah  awn  misFoi-tuties  and  imprisouiueut.  ^ 

NoTR  70,  {p.  173.1 — It  is*  ol)sfin'al>Io,  thiit  in  oiip  of  the  poem*  of  Poi*- 

no,  int^iitl^d  lo  fixcite  ihc  cttizenfl  of  I'esaro  to  rfliiiat  the  am^  of  Borgin, 

!  author  refers,  not  only  to  thp  murder  of  the  ^^lIl(e  of  Gaiidia,  by  Caesar 

Borgia,  oud  to  the  supporicil  iuceatuous  iutcrcoutve  of  thin  family,  bat  to 

rtli«r  chnrgpi*.  not  alluded  to,   a^  fnr  as  1  bare  dincovi'red,  l>y  luiy  utUer 

'  writer,  whii:h  are,  however,  sufficiently  rflfiited  by  their  own  cnonnitjr. 

"PfUile  vi  vires,  femimiiue  arcessite  ferro, 

InquQ  tdxw  enaes  obviiia  eiiais  em. 
Asperu  dux  vobis  iadixit  prselia,  ciyiis 

J-'rateruH  iH>tuit  ciede  iiuvlere  niaDus." 

*  •  «  « 

"  8ede  sub  Iiao  iion  *>«  matri  sua  filla  pellex, 

Coiicubuitve  tsiio  iioxia  Mynha  patri ; 
Hie  ueque  pro  nato  victurum  iu  Hccula  torrem 

TeBiiadem  HninmiH  impDsiii»<-se  ferimt ; 
Soke  I'hyesiesB  fiigiens  fera  poeiilnmeusoe. 

Pone  domutii  celeres  ire  coepit  cijuos, 
Uonatra  Qurus  noatrse  nun  pruK^unere,  tiiUtijue 

De  bore  swininmin,  ile  cane  nulla  can«m." — F.leg.  ii.  3;J. 

Note  T4,  (p.  17(1.) — Bouamini  has  founded  this  opinion  on  th«  following 
of  FoBtujBO,  in  his  Epiceiliunt  on  tbe  death  of  hiti  mother: 

**Credjliis  tioi:  cum  ipso  est  saxo  laihi  regiua  tnfans 
Giitdns  .liiHadet,  qui  qiiamquam  mitis,  et  ore 
Blnndus,  ut  t%  vultu  po^ttla  cognoscere  matreni, 
Patrem  onimis  lameu,  vX  piimi»  patrmim  exprimil  onnis." 

But  tUis  is  coiitrailicTtcd  by  ih«  liistoriciU  eTidenco  of  Leoni,  who  infurins 
ns,  that  the  (lefRiiCH  nf  tbii*  fi>rtres»  van  intruntt^d  to  BigiHmimdo  Vuratio,  wbo, 
anrounrof  hin  youth,  wak  a^niated  by  Bi^mardino  Ulialdioo,  and  Battlstft 
Veiiafiro.— Leoni,  Vita  di  Fran.  Mnrin  OncaD'Urbino,  ii.  Ib3. 

NoTB  "i'l,  (p.  17G.) — '*  Guiilo  Fosiiimo  of  Posaro,  aji^oet  i>f  a  light,  graoe- 
ftil  and  iugentouff  tnm  of  wit,  after  ha  had  become  known  by  various  elegies, 
•ad  other  coniposilioits,  van  received  with  diatinction  in  [.eo'H  palace,  which 
wft9  fvor  open  to  meti  of  gtruitu  nod  a  sccue  of  rrflued  gaiety  ."—J  ov. 
Elogia.  Uix. 

NoTB  7(1,  (p.  177,)— Tebiddeo  hoaottred  tke  memory' of  Pcwtumoirttb 

•  foUotring  epttK{>h : — 
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"  PoAttitunuii  hid  atus  i»t ;  ne  dietmn  lioc  nomine  credaa 
In  Inetfm  exLiocto  quod  p«cre  pi-Ddiedt; 
^lonjilea  n«que  enim  uUem  geniMre  parcntes, 
CAlliop«ift  fuit  tnatcr.  Aik>1)o  pawr." — Jov.  Elog.  Ixix. 

Sump  time  ftft«r  tlie  dcuh  of  Pofftumo,  hjn  writingn  vrere,  ai  Uie  i»»irtTipt;f 
iiribe  cardiiMl  Raogvue,  rt4Iect«d  by  his  piipi),  Lodoviou  Siderotftomo,  ud 
)>ubliHlwd  U  Bologna,  in  I'fH,  widi  a  iedivaxian  frnni  the  editor  to  Pirn 
GoaxMga,  frotanotaiy  of  thi^  Raman  m«.  Tlii-  i;Ttrf!tn(>  rnrity  of  th'm  vulorae, 
ofwhicb  vpry  few  copies  are  knowa  to  rxii^l.  Iidm  (pNi^n  rise  to  ooiyccliBn 
tliat  tlie  ediliou  «a<>  tiiippr«^»ed  by  (iumc  of  tIio«ie  persouK  iu  power,  ulio 
^iiind  thntnticlvi.'E  AttuclciKl  by  lliu  Halirica)  and  puiigeot  style  of  tb«  antbAr; 
Dor  i"  ii  imlikply  tliat  this  circnnuttanre  may  be  uuributed  to  the  frecdooi 
wttli  wbicb  lie  btui  treated  the  Roman  pontiflV  wbo  preceded  Leo  X.  Tbis 
volumt--  i>t  fntitled,  "  Guidl  Poslltuini  Silverilxis  Plsaurenitiit  elcgiAroa 
libri  ii,  niiu  gnUi*  et  prinlegio."  At  Uiv  close  :  "  Impressntu  Bononic  per 
nirronymum  de  BmRdirtix  Bibliopolun  BonouicnAcm,  Anno  Doodm 
M.p.rxrill.  Culcn.  Jul."  "  This  e^Ution  became,  in  a  very  short  lime,  M 
eiwwMWiivdly  rnie,  ihftt  scarcely  «  oopy  of  it  is  uow  to  be  met  wUb.  Tb«rB  is 
otiR  in  tbe  public  library  of  Pcnigia,  und  two  iu  ibe  Alcxaiidrinf  librnry.  rt 
Bo»t." — Mcmor.  Istoricho  di  tiuido  Postlu  25. 

NoTX  77,  (p.  177.) — llfmbu,  writiug  to  Ottanano  Fregoso.  desaniuiUs 
liim:  "a  young  man  of  great  promine,  as  yon  know,  anil,  |)^rlm]Kit  of  e* ea 
gi-cater  thou  you  muy  imagine.  He  makcH  great  prognuit  ereri-  day,  in  tbe 
lioetJcal  pnniuits,  for  which  be  18  by  nature  ohietly  adapted,  aii'u  bis  priviie 
-conduct  is  of  tbe  highest  excoUence." — Ep.  Fam.  t.  vii. 

NoTS  in,  (p.  177.) — "  My  lord,  you  are  aware  of  my  fear  that  our  po«r 
Nozxiuvllo  lioi  been  IdHed  by  tltc  people  aboat  liitii.  For  a  luoutb  psst  be 
ban  not  been  seeu.  AH  iliat  is  known  about  him  is,  that  lie  nfii  nut  fn» 
(Ual  curaed  ruck,  uid  tliiit  notliing  box  since  bei^a  heard  of  Wim.  L'nbapfiy 
yuuDg  mau!  "tie  truly  pitiulilt^  to  see  such  high  genius  cat  otTso  preat*- 
imrely,  and  in  loeb  a  manner." — Bembo  Ep.  il  Cord,  da,  fiibbiena-  in 
op.  iii.  10. 

JioTE  7y,  (p.  J7H.) — In  the  dueaJ  lilirnry  of  Modena  in  a  work  of  Moui- 
rello,  writK'n  by  him,  wfailat  very  yoniig,  iu  tbe  Tu&uuer  of  Uie  Arcadia  of 
i^Aunz/aro,  luid  dedicated  to  EUzabetta  Gonzaga,  duchess  of  Urbino.— 
'limb.  vii.  iji.  •J.r^. 

NoTH  80,  (p,  178.) — Ariosto  has  immonaliitcd  Uini,  by  entuneraUng  biai 
(unong  tlie  great  ncbolant  of  the  age. 

"  Uuo  eleguule  Cvitigliune,  e  tin  cnlto 
Mutio  Arelio." — Orl.  Fur.  cant.  42,  B7. 

Note  **1,  (p.  ITH.) — Tlieai-t  of  improvviiiin)r  Latin  verses  took  its  riscia 
Italy,  aud  to  this  we  may  oM-rilie  tUe  origin  of  Ibo  Italian  improvriialati, 
wbo  increased  in  number,  us  the  fomifir  dimininbed. — B. 

■NoTR  H-J,  i^ft.  17IS.) — The  BraiidoHui  were  <if  a  noble  family  at  Flnrwnw, 
aud  were  dii^tinguisbed,  at  Uie  close  of  the  (ifteentli  century,  bv  two  nt«n  d 
CDUiiderable  literary  eminence,  Aurelio  and  KaOacIle,  each  of  whom  v» 
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m  by  ibe  denotninaiion  of  Lippn,  or  Lipinic  FlorentinoH.  Of  the 
ir  of  iLi'sH  wriu-rs,  who  died  in  llie  yeiir  ]-il>7,  u  full  uccoiiiil  may  be 
lin  Maz^ucbelli,  vi.  201:1. 

Note  83,  (p.  17H.) — He  collectnl  togrtlier  somK  of  the  works  of  liis  i"ela- 
&n,  Aurelio  ;  one  of  wliicli^  ftiititled  Ih  compuratione  ItHpahllctE  et  Regnij 
B  tleiliriUeil  ti)  the  mrdiniil  dc'  ModiDi,  aftf^mnnlR  Leo  X..  in  an  luldi'mR. 
Iftiich  coulnis^  several  cnriou-H  pnriiriilars  of  llie  Meitici  farai)}*. 

KOTB  81,  (p.  178.) — On  lliis  acconnt,  he  is  denominated  by  Oia9-Allloiiio 
isniinio,  Ocnliis  Pnntillcifi,  ftltliongh  13ran(loIiiii  wns  biiHRulf,  in  fact.  n«iiriy 
'prived  of  Biplit.  It  liiw  iilrt;ady  bi>i;fi  nolieod  that,  at  llifi  desire  of  the 
iDtiff,  Braiidoliui  ffave  inninnTtinriR  In  tlifl  eelebmted  Marc-Antonio  Fla- 
io,  the  ton  of  Gian •Antonio,  to^wliich  it  may  be  added,  that  the  father 
I,  on  many  oflcnsioaa,  esprMaed  hia  satisfaction  tbat  hiii  auu  had  obtuiued 
llie  ftAsifttAQDe  of  so  aeoomplished  ii  tuUjr.  who  i.i  naid  to  ha\-n  treated  his 
pilliil  will)  tis  mnch  kindnnaK  oQii  uflcctioti  tm  if  he  hml  hivn  liia  uwn  off 
Bpring. — J.  A.  Flamin.  Up.  ap.  Mazaiicli-  vi.  iiOlU. 

Note  H-'f.  (p.  178.) — TUiw  work  waa  presened  in  MS,  until  tbeyeur  I7ri3, 
■when  it  waw  pnbliahed  al  Vtnice,  by  Franct^aco  FogUazzi,  doctor  of  laws, 
'ompiinied  by  a  life  (if  llie  author,  and  ('opifHiR  noles. 

Note  Sfi.  (p.  179.)— Jovius,  who  relatea  this  incident,  has  prtMnrcd  the 
commcnccmeQi  of  tlic  \eraes  recited  by  Mu'one  ; 

'-  lufelis  Lnrupa,  diu  ijussaata  lamnltu 
Belldmni." 

Note  HT,  (p.  17ft.) — "The  animal  festival  institnted  by  Leo  X.  in  honour 
fifthe  great  Co=ano,  hiR  grandfather,  was  celebrated  witli  very  great  Rplcndaur. 
On  this  oireaaion,  a  nunibcr  of  eminfinl  poets  were  present,  who.  aeconiing 
to  lite  enstoni,  c<impH^ted  witli  each  other  in  extempore  veraea.  When 
Andrea  Mamne,  a  man  of  i|nick  ntid  pn\Ferfiil  vrit,  had  ailenced  all  the  real, 
]»e  waa  ordered  by  ihc  pope  lo  enter  tJie  lists  with  Lippo.  and,  oAer  a  con- 
Uet,  «bly  coiidiicted  on  both  nidea,  the  victory  was  adjudged  to  Marone." — 
Fogliazzi,  in  Vita  Kaph.  Bnuidohm,  4^. 

NoTI  8H,  (p.  liO.) — Two  LnCiu  epigrama  of  Marone,  wkioL  do  no  dls- 
«r«dit  to  hia  tideulR,  are  prefixed  to  the  lingular  bonk  of  I-'rouceseoCoIouna, 
entitled.  "  Lu  Hypni'rotomnehia  di  Poliphilo."  printed  ljy  Aldn^i  in  liO!), 
Mul  again  in  1 'il'>.  of  which  a  full  aocounl  may  be  foiuid  in  the  Menagiano, 
iv.  70. 

NotE  S1»,  (p.  UH.) 

"  Qnid  91  illnm  audieris,  velut  Bodales 
Octo  andivimuB,  optimum  KodaJem! 
No9  andivimu^ ;  audit  hnno  et  omnin 
Poctomra  maiiua  in  dtcs,  eanentem 
Mille  ex  tempore  canoina  erodita; 
Qnis  nil  nit  liiinlenimn,  inex|><)litum, 
"Nil  abaurdum,  et  inaiie,  nil  biiilnim ; 
Tuiqaun  Vir)ftlii  mura,  et  labore. 
TanqaiiiD  tempore  eulta  sub  uoveouL** 
Pier.  YaleriuL  ad  Bontcm  iii.  Alieertim.  Hemn,  &c  Ifif. 
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NoTK  !>(l,  (p.  170.)— PurtienlRriy  by  Fr.  Amilli,  lit  Iiw  poem,  TV  /wv  • 
Urtumut  to  wbicli  we  iiliall  bfruaftrr  bave  orcaiion  to  refHr. 

Note  ill,  (p.  IKH.) — On  one  of  Uirsi?  niurttlX'tiig  occasions,  Qaeniu  o 
HtiJ  to  liHTt;  liirDetl  tuwurda  tli«  iiODtilf,  with  tlio  cup  iii  Ills  huid,  ttd  Id 
UaTt  flddreiiHed  Lim  lu  Uif^c  Leniiiiiu  vpmm  : 

••  In  cratcre  mco  Thplw  e«l  conjuiirta  I.jmo 
Est  Di'a  JDncta  Uco  ;  ned  l>eu  tnajor  eo." 

Koresii,  Mappiiniondo  iRtotico,  iii. 
NoTBiHi,  (p.  160,} — Of  this  lli«  fiillowing  fli)<>oimen  hoR  fVeqaeaUyliMa 
quoted.     Qiierno  cuniiluiiiHg  of  liis  liboriniift  ofHee,  exclnimod, 
*'  Arcbipofttt  f«it  versus  pro  millo  poetis." 
To  wliieb  Lfo  iimumly  rppUed, 

*'  Et  pro  mille  ahifi  Arehfporta  bibit." 
Quemo,  wUo  foniid  some  reiiifurcciuci]!  tteoessury^iihorUy  aft«nntrdi  mI^ 
joined. 

"  Porrige  ^iiod  faciant  mthi  cArmina  docta  Falemam." 
But  Z«eo  ntaned ;  and  nddod,  an  »  reiLton. 

"  FToc  viniun  enervta  ^lebiliiiitque  pedos." 
In  wliich  tl  liaA  been  Kupposed  thnt  Iip  allndH  to  the  gont,  witb  Whiafc 
Qupmo  if  fluid  to  bsTf  been  afflicted  ;  but  he  ccrtaiuly  m<*nnt  alM  to  apfilj 
the  word  ;if  ■?<'.t  to  t\in J'rrl  of  l}i«  verjw;,  vrliicli  were  Dul  likely  lo  W  imnxnad 
by  nn  additiuunl  quantity  of  wine. 

[Qiierno  renmined  in  Kome  after  tlic  deotli  of  L«.>o  X.  It  was  not  till 
tlie  Hultiiig  ot  Homu  that  lie  retired  to  Naples,  whore  he  endnrvd  5ucli  per 
svriitioi)  from  hitt  roiitiln'mnn,  tiiat  he  UHftd  Ui  Hay  that,  instead  of  one  liOU, 
be  hAil  found  a  thoiunQd  wolven.] — B. 

Note  03,  (p.  )H1.> — "  An  uo»ciii»  Gazoldum  snpius,  oh  ineptos  vtnm 
et  clamliciuites  male  mulcturtim  a  Leonb  flagriff,  et  fabulun  omiubu* 
faotiun  ?  Ar'^hipnetant  vero  immania  in^rgitnntem  poctila  a  ganeone  Atf- 
wiribus  et  pwnft  nnrilms  dcr«rmfti»in  ?" — (itrnldi,  l)c  Poetis  Buor.  lemp-ia 
op.  i'llT,    Aitd  »ee  Mu'ZiiiivIifiUi  i^crittori  d'Unl.  vi.  UIW. 

Note  1)4,  (p.  183.)— To  tliia  event  Angelo  Colooci  refers  in  one  of  Idc 
epigrams,  euttUedi 

De  Afntiitr  Barahaila. 
"  Littoro  da  carvo  Ticinn  cadcntibiifi  Eiiris 
Ciycta  liuc  Celebrex  roisit  nlamnuviroa, 
.Eufrnii  toL-ntcm  Trojot,  cL  te  maxinie  vatiim, 
Qui  nunc  Aj«)iaraci  notncn  Abaniis  liabes. 
ClanjH  Asians  rantii,  tf'r  dextra  clams,  et  ormis; 

Hluui  pax  ri'diiuii,  huuc  grave  Martb  opus. 
At  no>»  Niitrii!)  tuntiini  did)eiiinui.^  nmnoi, 
Quaulam  Roma  kiiu:  debet  alnmna  Liipie." 

Colocci,  op.  Lat.  100. 

Note  !>.'>,  (p.  Ift-^.")  —  Several  writers  have  erroneously  supposed  tbii 

Ilarabfillo  and  Uie  arch-poet  Quemo  were  the  saine  piovan.     Bottori,  Nottt 

nl  Wari,  ii.  li!0.  Lancetotto,  iu  op.  lat.  Angeli  Colocci,  notiit,  1011.    Bin 

ballo  was  of  Qaeto,  Quemo  of  Monopoli,  in  AppuUo.     Doth  these  aatlion 
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the  aathonty  ot  Jo^tu,  in  Elog..  nlio  maken  no  snob  usertion. 
fiottori  IS  ali^o  mUtalieii  In  relfttiog  tbai  Lt^D  X.  aotaally  crowned  BambaUo, 
'  fec«  1a  fiiDKiuiie  di  iucnroiiiurln."  for  wliteb  lie  also  cities  tlio  uutliority  of 

Note  UG,  (p.  tH'^j-^By  Omo  Baiile,  "an  urtidLof  very  great  csccUence 

1  biB  clasa." — BuUuri,  Note  al  Vkstin,  ii.  VMi. 

KuTB  (17,    III.  18;J.) —"  From    time    w    lime   tto   many  compluiienlary 

'verses  vere  wriiteii  alimit  tliin  lulinirablft  priiductioti,  that  tlie  tnoiiks  have 

filled  a  lurpe  l)ook  with  them,  wliioh  i  uiyaclf  hjive  soeu." — Vwari,  Vite  dc' 

Pittor.  ii.  lOy. 

N^iTE  118,  (p.  lH:l.j — Porticuliirly  in  lh(^  Canninn  of  MnriT-Antonio  Fla- 
miiiio,  where  it  niipcHrvi  thiu  i\\v.  niofit  trivinl  rirciimEiJiuces  hate  ul  limeH 
giveu  Hki:  (o  comjiDiiitious  wlu^U  Horace  orCatollus  might  not  hare  tilnshcd 
to  own. — Flnmiu.  Cai-tn.  i.  Ciinn.  .'i(J,  &f. 

NotE  )M>,  [ji.  ]8;J0^ — At  the  flopft  we   rewl :  "  liwpressiim   noinn  apud 

LuJoviciim  Viuentiijum,  ct  Lii'ililiuui  I'eruHiiiuiii.  meu»eJuUo.  xdxxiv." 

v'i'ht!  uddress  of  Pdlladiiw  preiixed  to  lliis  worli,  and  lUe  Itattont  of  roryciiis 

Dd  of  his  fiieiid  Cnjiirf   Sylviuius,  oue  of  hi»  Ifurnetl    rouDtrymcD   then 

tsideut  at  Roinv,  cud  who  cxtutributtfd  ^v«nd  pieoes  to  Vuis  colleclion, 

[tlirow  cuusiderftble  tiE;hi  on  the  state  of  Ut«mtture  iu  itome  duriag  the  pon- 

itillriUf  of  I.eo  X. 

NoTi  100,  (p.  !&■!.) — Of  the  nonire  of  these  coinpoHiiione,  the  foUowinp 
Bneit  of  Fluniuiii^,  wluli4t  they  exhibit  n  siiiguhir  mixtiin^  of  Chriirltaii  piety 
[ftnd  henMion  tienitnfllitY,  may  nflunt  it,  sufficient  idea. 
/>(•  Sitd-lf-'j  Curyciano, 
"  Dii,  quibas  tiun  Corji-itis  venastn 
Slgna,  tiini  dive*  posuit  socelluin, 
UUa  Ki  vcNlroii  nnimos  piornm 

Qriitiiittui^it, 
Vim  j^icott  risiisque  senis  fii<;eii 
KoxpitflK  HervolK  diu ;  Keiitietnin 
VoH  dtue  nt  sempt^r  viridem,  et  Falenio 

ll8(]iie  tnudentem. 
At  aimiil  loQgo  tialiiiius  usvo 
Liqnerit  lems,  diijiilniM  Deonim 
I.stit!>  inlersit,  potinre  miitaufi 

Netlwc  Direhnm."  Carm.  i.  Car.  Tii. 

Y«  ftucred  powt<TS,  to  whom  thix  ithrine, 

ThtKie  sculptnr'd  forms,  Coryeitis  reurs, 
If  e'er  yoar  favouring  ear  inctine 

To  votive  sighs  and  njortol  prayora, 
O  ktbui  Iiini  stilt  »iih  jfl-rt  and  song 

The  blisnfiil  honrs  of  life  to  pass  ; 
To  }ieiiltbfui  age  Lis  years  prolong; 

And  crown  with  uiiie  liiK  I'iiStirc  gloss  ; 
Tilf  ftaliatu  with  this  earthly  fare. 

You  lend  bini  to  your  9t>at9  divine, 
The  banquets  of  the  gods  to  ahiune, 

And  into  ncetor  chiuigc  hJa  vine. 
VOL.  11.  H  B 
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Non  101,  (p.  1B4.) — This  eiicnmstanee  is  alladed  to  in  the  fbUowiif 
liUM  of  Pabios  Virgil : 

"  Tandem,  Jane,  oculis  anfer  Miracnla  DiTom, 
Nam  decet  arcaois  sacra  latere  locis. 
I«i  facia,  acciurent  vario  tot  ab  orbe  poete 

Quot  Fersanim  iniere  agmih^  Thermopylas. 
Nee  tibi,  qnot  scita  popnlo  statuere  Qniritnm 
Biaseme  adTereua  sat  faerint  tabQlee,"  &e. 

Note  102,  (p.  184.)  —  Tlraboschi,  vii.  iii.  200,  where  it  appears  tint 
Ar&illi  retnmed  to  Sinigaglia,  in  the  year  1027,  not  richer  than  he  left  it, 
and  lived  there  till  1540 ;  several  other  works  of  this  author  yet  remain  in 
M8.,  among  which  Tirab(mchi  enumerates,  Amorum,  iii,,  Pirniillieidos,  m^ 
PiBcatio.  HelTCtiados,  i.,  PrEedietionum,  iii.  Onorato  FasciteUl  has  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  Arsilli  in  the  following  lines : 

In  obitu  ArsiUi,  Medici,  et  PoeUe. 
"  Ergo  Tidemns  Imnine  hoc  spirabili 

Cassam  jaeere  te  quoque; 
Ut  plebe  qoivis  onus  e  vili  jacet, 

Arsille,  maguo  Apollini 
Novemque  Musis  care?     Sire  poculis 

Fnesentibus  morbi  graves 
Essent  levaDdi,  sive  dnlci  carmine 

Dicenda  mater  aurea 
Ciipidinum,  losusque  fiirtonim  leves. 

O  Tota  nostra  inania ! 
Quid  dura  fati  non  potest  necessitas  ? 

1,  da  lyram  mihi,  puer, 
Manuqne  funde  proniore  Cfficubum. 

Nunc  sunt  Lyaei  munera. 
Nunc  plectra  cordi ;  nunc  jurat  lectissimo 

Cinxisse  flore  tempora. 
Sicci,  tenebris  obsiti,  tristi  in  Styge 

Fortasse  eras  silebimus." 

Note  103,  (p.  18r),) — Even  Jovius,  to  whom  the  poem  of  Arsifli  w 
addressed,  attributes  the  sudden  improvement  of  polite  literature  to  the 
liberality  of  Leo  X. — Jov.  in  ArsiUi  Elog.  ciii. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Note  1,  (p.  188.)- — Solymou  put  to  death  two  of  his  sous,  Mustapha  and 
Bajazet,  with  their  innocent  offspring.  "  The  princes  of  this  house,"  say^ 
Sagredo,  "  ore  bom  ns  sheep  for  the  slaughter;  doomed  victims  to  the  idol 
of  ambition." — See  Memorie  Istoriche  de'  Monarcbi  Ottomoni,  ii.  119;  iii. 
122:  vii.  043.  349;  Robertson's  Hist.  Cba.  V.  xi. 

Note  2,  (p.  190.) — Among  these  was  Audrea  Navagero,  who,  in  hisepia- 
tolary  address  to  Leo  X.,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
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^'aUonjB  of  Cicero,  emplojn  all  liui  eloquence  to  innilct  ilip  [inntiff  to  this  jTreeil 

bodurtaking,  aud  protnisDs  lijin  b  coTuplrte  triumph  over  hi9  cuemics.--^ 

Hauler.  F]).  ad  Leon.  X.    In  uiipa.<<»iont;il  Inn^ia^r,  VIdn,  too.  iuliln<sM«<l  the 

ootiff  on  thi.s  occiu^ian  in  a  Sappliic  ude,  in  wliicli,  like  unntlipr  O^sinn.  lie 

Here  his  personiU  services  in  liie  wbt,  and  eitnlMt  tn  that  iinraortfiliiy  wlilch 

oiild  l)e  the  certain  resntt  of  his  mililnry  iichieTetHents. 

Note  'i,  (p,  15M).) — Wclsef  wos  jomed  witli  Cfimpeyii)  in  liiis  cumiuijaKiou^ 

firithoul,  vthlch  inea-Hurr  I,e<>  woU  knt-w  there  would  be  uo  chance  nf  suc- 

^Oeits. — Hiifiiii's  Hi*-t.  of  Eu^'liiiid,  xt.  i.  T8!).     Th«  bull  fruin  Leo  to  \Vol»ey 

b  given  in  Byrner's  Fffidera,  vi.  I-IO.     An  original  I^ettcr  oa  tUs  sul^cot, 

from  the  l)i8hoi>  of  Worcester,  then  iimhaKstulor  at  Home,  to  WoUey,  which 

»troug!y  murk*!  Uio  v[U'ne»luL*»s  uf  the  iiupe  uu  tlji»  occRsioQ,  it  preAerred  in 

^Ibe  Britiitli  Mu-seunt. 

NoTK  4,  (p.  101.)— Tbia  may  be  though!  a  bold  truth  from  the  month  of 

i  pojuaS;  bat  ^^u^edo  tlie  liiHtimnn  nvowR  the  Ka,nie  sentiment.  "  Fa»t«  and 

adulgencea  art-  alwuyii  of  iite ;  bill  while,  on  the  one  banil.  we  mittit  never 

TtfU  to  place  our  trust  in  Heiiveii,  uu  the  otlier,  uv  must  have  somt-  reliiuice 

|«ll  otuveKes;  let  us  pray,  but  let  u^  not  furget  to  keep  iiar.iwords  at  otv 

sides." — Mem.  Utorichede'  Muimrcbi  Ottoniuii,  H4. 

NoiK  .'),  !p.  IIW.) — Tie  declaration  of  ncnry  VIll.  uu  tliiu  subject,  b 
Reserved  among  the  (rutlitnliin  MHS.  in  line  llriliiib  JkliiAHnm. 

WoTK  0,  (p.  IflS.) — This  ti^utj',  bearuig  date  'Z  October,  IMH,  is  giveu 
in  Da  Mnnt,  Cor\w  Diploimit.  iv.  i.  'JIKI.  But  ia  the  title,  the  editor 
has  erroneoonly  called  CLnrles  of  Ait^triu,  the  «ia)>eror  Cliarles  V.  The  rati- 
fication of  Choices  bears  date  Lhe  Mth  Jnnuary,  IfVlD. 

Nuts  7,  (p.  10't\.) — These ucKoliations  are  gcvatJy  illuntraled  by  tho  nnn> 
fldeotiiil  letters  between  the  cunliQiU  da  Bihbicna,  and  tlie  cardinal  GtaUo 
de'  Modioli  in  tho  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  27,  9-1,  l)tt,  jto. 

Note  H,  (p.  1!M).) — The  exuciion  of  these  contiihutiotiJt  gaw  rim?  togrest 
dissatinfaciion,  piuiicalnrly  in  Gii-miuiy,  wbcfe  tlic  doctrines  uf  the  reformers 
had  already  nutde  considcnibU-  progrcsM.  The  onitiun  mntlc  on  thtR  ooca- 
Bioa  by  the  apostolic  Ipgat^s  before  the  imperial  diet,  was  soon  nftprword* 
printed  by  tbe  adveTSRrii*R  of  the  Roman  see.  and  iin-ornpntiti^d  by  n  kind  of 
■nawltr  or  exhortatioTi,  not  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  pope.  This 
piece,  which  i)t  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Ulrich  Untien,  contains  niitny  iieveni 
BflTcasTOR  on  Leo  X.  and  tlie  family  nf  the  Medici. 

NoTB  D,  (p.  VM..) — "About  IhiB  lime  Llien?  uuslxim  tn  Fnuicis  I.  kiiigaf 
France,  e.  uiiUe  child,  who  nfternrtirdft  heoame  Francis  1 1." — Muratort,  Anuali 
d'  Ital.  X.  I'lU.  It  in  eur|iriMU8  that  this  eminent  hifctorian  should  Ltif« 
(alien  inlo  atich  an  error;  Francis  11.  b'Ciugtltc  uou  orHuury  11.  undgraud- 
eon  of  Francis  I. 

NoTK  ID,  (p.  Itt'.) — These  portioulars  appear  in  a  letter  from  tho  cardinal 
4*  BibbioDO,  to  the  emnliiiul  Giulio  do'  Medici. — Lettere  di  Prinoipi.  i.  bfi. 

NoTB  11,  (p.  107.) — It  appears  lo  be  tn  referenoe  to  tbftse  promines,  that 
Uieeardiunl  Giulio  de'  Bdedioi  otftfer^es  in  one  of  hi*  lettetfi  to  thecanliuoldft 
Bibbiena,  "  The  attentions  paid  by  the  king,  the  qneea,  uid  mudnnie,  arc 
4uly  eMimoted  by  his  bolittCHs,  om  f ar  as  they  go,  Ibuugb  be  is  aoi  divp03e4 
to  pat  any  (aith  in  thorn. "^Lettere  di  I^riucipi,  1.  W. 
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NoTR  I'i,  (p.  11)7.)— This  law  was  founded  oti  a  buU  of  CleniRDt  IV.— 
See  Sccketidoif,  i.  xxxiii.  ViA. 

Note  1^,  ip.  IflH.) — •'  llu.  niaji'sly  luia  seal  word,  limt  he  propoBW  W 
pmy  N  cciuipilnifut  tu  Lpo  X.  wliicb  lie  did  iiot  puy  to  citlier  .Mcxuuleror 
Julius,  nunrtT,  in  rom«  to  Itome  fi>r  tlie  piirp-ine  of  l>ciilg  crowued  hrf  ibi 
himd*<  of  bitt  lioliuriiM,  TUrIi'^iiIv  liif^bly  iippiovu*^  of  UiIh  d(.-t(>rminatioa,illi 
r«(.'unirm'ud9uti  to  ncr^pt  tlieuH'er,  tbat  wc  miiy  dt^ptrt  fnim  the  rt-cenl  pntf 
Ur«  of  Madiug  tin*  cruwii  tii  Llii!  rmperom,  amt  return  ui  Uip  old  one  <tf 
hAiingthf  empenji-n  iiotiiu  in  Uuiiif  for  il  tli«niaclres." — LetU:t«  del  Owl. 
Giolio  lie'  Med.  u)  Card.  d»  Bibbieaa.     Leilere  di  Priaai|ii,  i.  H6. 

Note  II,  (p.  in{).) — Ii  ia  rnlued  nn  iliR  utiUiorily  nf  n  MB,  attributed t> 
S]>itl:Uii)o,  Mini  after  lb<^  d-'iiLb  of  Maximiliuii,  ibi!  three  ecclcaiofllical  obft- 
tonr,  mid  the  elerUir  palaline.  ni>!t  to  cnimTiIt  tof^lber  ou  their  4:omIBDDd^ 
Seace  duHriK  fbc  viu-Auuy  of  lb«  impehaj  fiiticti<iii».  'I'liut  Uic  canliiul  tf 
Ga«:tn,  the  pojifl's  h'}{ute,  ni-nt  to  tliit*  inefliiiff.  uiid  r«i)tiir*Hl  three  lliiiigtio 
the  luune  of  llie  poniilf.  I.  I'bal  thpy  Hhoiild  turn  their  tlioiigbCt>  ou  Meet- 
ing an  f raperor  pottscKtied  of  ^-eat  liileuts  and  resources.  II.  That  ibe; 
flliould  noi  elect  CbftrUs  of  AiiHiriti,  he  beuig  ol-io  kinj^  of  Naples,  vhich 
sovereignty  could  nut  h<'.  hold  willi  the  inipp:riiL]  crown,  «ucb  on  union 
bpintr  prol'iibitcd  by  the  bull  of  Ulcmeni  IV.  III.  *rhiit  they  nhuald  fa 
plicilly  infonii  llie  IpRnteofttieir  intentjntis.  To  tlirise  demiuiilH.  ibe  elKbm 
replied,  ihut  they  bud  iiol  uiet  for  tbc  choice  of  au  umpcror,  but  to  comiikr 
on  Uieir  own  iLfTium ;  that,  lioweTcr,  they  hud  no  dimlit,  tlint  sacb  *  pCfUM 
ironid  be  ohoifen,  u  would  bt>  found  dfRirnlilo  to  the  poutUical  sco.  tai  to 
all  Clirihtetidom,  nnd  formidable  tn  ilidr  encmien;  but  ihiU  they  were  nneh 
saipriicd  that  the  pope  sbonld  in  so  umisual  a  rottimer  attempt'  to  preceribe 
laws  to  the  electors.  Tliia  anecdote  in  probuhly  well-founded,  and  rony  sene 
to  Hhow  the  Kctive  pnrt  vliirh  I.eo  tnok  in  inflnencing  ibe  eJoctiou. — Srekn- 
dorf.  t'omtn.  de  Luther,  i.  rsxiii.  123. 


NoTB  I'l,  (p.  20O.) — "  Ah  the  expeditiou.f  method  nf  tinnsmittingmoLej, 
and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe  by  bills  of  exuhauge,  «•«■  tbrJi 
little  known,  the  l-'ieuch  lunbassndors  travelled  uitb  t  train  of  bonnes,  loadtd 
with  treasure ;  hji  e4|nipage  uoi  very  honourable  for  that  iirinov  by  wboa 

they  weri^  emiiloycd,  aud  infamous  for  those  to  whom  they  were  »eui*I" Bn- 

bertsoii's  Life  of  Clmrtps  V.  i.  ii.  'I'i.  Nor  did  Chailes  ticruple  lo  fitt- 
ward  hiH  eantte  by  Kimilur  melbodH.  In  parlitiilur  be  sent  it  lar^e  9DPi  of 
money  lo  Frederick  elector  of  Saxony,  the  yreol  patron  of  l.nther.  lo  wLiim 
the  imperial  crown  hud  been  offered  by  hiti  OHsuciiites,  nnd  who  after  Itavtog 
magnaniinouKly  rejected  it,  and  giren  bis  vote  to  Charles,  wiih  not  likely  to 
disgrace  fiiiuself  by  accepting  such  a  reward,  aud  acoonlingly  sent  bock  tbR 
money,  and  moreover  strictly  ordered  nil  hi.i  people  in  like  manner  lo  refuse 
any  prewienw  tliat  might  be  offered  (hem. — I^-ilerR  a  Papft  Leone  X.  Ltiglio 
1011).  Lettere  di  Ih-incipi.  i.  7'<i.  llcnry  VIIL,  who  bod  flaiterp^l  himself 
with  some  distant  hopt-it  of  the  imperial  dignity,  sent  hta  agnnt  Ki<'hard  Puft 
to  the  diet,  who  applied  (o  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  offered  bia  taaster'n 
Ltitflrest  if  he  would  accept  the  imperial  crown;  otherwipc  rcc)uestiugtheTDlil 
of  the  elector  for  the  king  hia  master. — Ex.  MS.  Spalalini  ap,  Scck«ad*i- 
zxxiii.  I'^U  ;  and  see  l>onl  Herbert's  Uiet.  of  Hen.  Till.  74. 


KoTE  16,  (p.  SOIO^Thia  enrly  raroiirifc  of  forume  is  ofteu  mentioued 
the  letters  of  ttie  cardinal  da  nilibieiiii,  wrilteii  tu  Oiiilifiiii)  de'  Mnlioi, 
about  llie  j-L-iU"  l.^il'i.  ill  uiic  oi  llitni  In?  ;.«)■«,  "  HipjKiliiu  i»  w^ll.  He  saya 
to  every  onv  wlio  nsln  biin  wliere  iiis  fallier  is  goiie :  Oh,  h<;  is  tfnit'  to  briny 
injf  /adjy  TtUithtT  Iwmc.  When  lie  ninric  tliis  reply  to  Iho  pope,  liii  lioUiiess 
aculy  s^itit  Iiis  sidi'tt  witb  Luugbter." 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


B  1,  (p.  *i\i).) — Lullitrr  a<(>t;il»  Itiat  the  eli;ctor  treuteil  tbe  presput  of 
the  ]K>pH  will]  couteuipL:  ^  The  gulden  ruse,  ait  thtiy  uall  it,  whicti  Leo  X. 
sent  tlds  yew  to  ih*"  eie«lnr,  wiis  receivifii  wjlh  no  sort  of  litiuour  ;  but,  un 
tlie  oontrarj-,  treated  wirli  coutt>tii]ii,  <tn  tliai  tlie  llniuaiis  be^ftui  tu  despair  of 
dfCuiviuK  tinl  jfrtiU  priuce  with  ilicir  niiaerubk-  sliiXts." — Lullier,  iu  yraf.  et 
PaUftTicini,  Coueil.  di  Trent.  i.lKf. 

NflTK  2,  (p.  'ilO.) — Wlien  Liulier  n-iui  iiifbrmed  of  hiFi  &irknet.<t,  lie  ad- 
dressed n  lelier  lo  liira,  iiitroattng  biro  "to  keep  np  his  Kpiiits.  ami  lo  fear 
nothiog  from  Lis  re^euimeiit."  &c. — Lutli.  op.  in  prsf.  WlieiliL^r  tUiti  was 
ruaQy  tnli^ndcd  it^  a  eoUHtiiittioTi,  tLe  rimdcr  will  jiidgi;. 

Note  '6,  (p.  Sll.) — Thi^  fuoiaiis  dispute  coumeiiced  on  tlie  27tli  day  of 

»Jane,  iriill.     The  prinoipiU  ([iieHlinii  iigiiateil  hetweeti  Corlaittndl  Kud  EcriuR 
man,  WhcUier  the  hiuuu.ii  will  hud  luiy  operution  in  ibe  peiformnnce  of  good 
vork^.  ur  was  mrrrely  puafiive  lo  ilit"  pow it  of  divine  grare?     TLe  deiiuie 
cuntiuued  bix  duvH;  Kcaiu^  maintiuniiig  thai  tlw  will  cu-uperiiled  wtlh  llie 
di%-iiie  favuur,  and  Cailostadl  B5,<erfing  il«  lotal  inefliwicy  for  any  ineritorious 
purpose.     The  debate  between  Lulhcr  and  Kccius  occupied  ten  duys,  iu  ibe 
cotime  of  which  Jl.uLiipr  delivered  tiin  upiniou  respecting  purr/atvr^,  the  ex- 
istence of  vrliifih  he  a»i»ci-ted  could  nol  he  pnjved  lij  jieriptiire;  ttf  iitiluhirHcrn 
vllieli  he  oontended  were  useless;  of //«=  n-mis^iou  <>/  pmuihrnvnl,  wliich  he 
ounjtidurvd  as  iuHepunilik'  from  the  remisMOn  of  sin  ;  of  re/«'«/>iMfc,  which 
be  araiirtei)  must  [innie  fruni  rlinrity  aiid  love,  and  niut  u^elesN  if  indni-cd  by 
fear;  oUhe  j/rimnc^  o/thi-  ja^pf,  which  hn  boldly   i:uiiLHiidud  -nan  8Tipp«>rLed 
by  human  and  not  by  divine  authority.     This  i««t  poiut  was  contested  by 
both  parties  witb  K''^at  euritcsuiesM  and  ability.     Luther,  however,  acknov- 
led^s,  that  he  and  IiIh  friendH  were  overcome,  ut  ]eu«t  by  clamour  and  by 
gesinreit;  "  Ita,  me    Deiia  amet,  fateri  cogtir  yioIoh   iio«  esse,  clamore  et 
gesttu.'*— ExcerpLa  Lnlhcri.  (Ic  «nw  el  Cai'olo«l*ilii  Iheflihun,  ftp.  Seckend.  73. 
It  is  reuajknblf!  thai  Millon  appeiint  ii»  uu  udvucale  for  the  catholic  doe- 
ttioe  of  free-will,  in  iippo>^ition  to  ihf  Lutlieiiui  and  Calviuiiitic  opiuiOU  of 
Ibe  total  iuefficiwy  of  the  Inmiau  mind  to  nil  good  piiqioKt-H. 
"  Freely  Ihey  Htnod,  who  Blond,  and  ft'll,  who  fell ; 
Not  fri'e,  what  proof  could  ihey  hnve  given  sincere 
Of  true  ollegionoo,  cuustonl.  fnitb,  or  lore  V 
Wliere  ouly  what  they  ncedti  muht  do  nppear'd, 
Not  what  they  would,  what  pntittu  could  Uiey  receive  ?" 

Pur.  Lost.  iii.  103. 
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NoTB  -k,  (p.  &14.) — It  nuKt  be  olwened,  ibai  LtiLber  h&d  been  in  Boner 

in  tlie  jreftr  lOlO.  ou  tbo  ftflkini  of  bis  ounvmit,  where  lu>  liad  boea  gns|f 

i'lliKgUHtfil  will)  Uie  cottdiicl  or  lite  clergy,  u.nd  tlic  uinnnera  of  Lbe  people,  t& 

riLe  pprfoniuiimr  at  relt^oua  wontdp. — V.s.  Luther,  iifi.  Genuno.  vi.  Jen*, 

Wff,  Mitleb.  Admn  in  vttA,  40. 

NuTE  ■'),  ({>.  :!]{I.] — Souio  or  tLe  proi«Rtiuit  writere,  willing-  to  aiinhute 
tlt«  pchtHrn  of  tliu  cliurcli  H'liolly  tu  iLe  rnab  aud  iutvuiperute  cniidnct  oT  tin 
Jloraiui  jNiiittn*,  liiive  [iiLi'<ed  over  iu  uleuce  lliis  ]>rovol.i]ig  letter  of  Lutlter, 
aliLoiiL'li  pnliliftbcd  in  ih«  genyriU  coIlecUoii  of  bis  works :  (sec  Ch«.  Cluii, 
Mu-iliritii.  Kobertsou,  6x.)  ulbcrs  who  bave  cited  it,  luve  KiippoKcd  tbit 
liiitlier  vsaa  t^drioii^t  iu  bU  proft!)'^ion>4  of  renpcct  aud  tittAcLment  to  T^o  X^i 
•nd  tliiit  l)it>  {loiittlT  )<biiuld  liFivi'  (H)iiKid(^ri-t]  ii  iw  ii  jx^Hce-otTeiiDg;  ^i;teidu 
■ud  Sevkeudorf  I  but  it  i«  uut  diflicull  to  pereeivt^  tbut  t)i«  whole  ia  k  billa 
k^otirv,  rcndvn-d  more  gsllintr  by  iliv  pruUiidvd  aiix.iciy  uf  tUc  wni«x  fot  lb* 
^ttispoirtl  ttUil  ciemul  wulfan:  of  tbct  pu))u.  bevkendorf  h&fi  also  tdieinpuri  M 
prov«,  that  alUiuugb  tJii«>  lelit-r  bpura  thtr  diiU'  of  thn  (tUt  April,  I&2U,  ilvm 
not  wriitf  n  till  ilt^  iiioiiih  of  October  followii^g ;  in  which  opinion  bu  liu  bna 
incnutiouttly  AilIunLtl  by  other  writers.  To  nay  nntliiiigof  Lfac  deciHive  iutV' 
[IibI  evid^iLct'  of  the  teller  biiviiig  bt't-ii  wrilU'ii  before  ihc  ibHuiug^  of  tliep^il 
bull,  it  iiiuy  be  Hiilflripiir  to  notice  lb4>  follon-ing  fnoii^  ;  a  (Id{>  Attention  la 
which  woiUd  bare  ptvvenr^'d  iSf^ckendorf  and  bin  fnllovers  from  fulling  iata 
euch  an  error.  I.  Tbo  letivr  in  ijnvstion  vim  proflxnl,  as  the  actual  dedirx- 
lion  to  L4?o  X.  of  tljM  book  of  Lutht'r,  dc  lAhrrtnte  Christiana.  Iu  tint 
fbrm  it  appears  ja  tiie  Jena  editinn  of  the  works  of  Luthrr,  where  it  ttBiae- 
iliatMiT  prec^iipF-  the  tre otin*',  and  in  Piititlnl  "  Kpi^tolii  Lutheri  ad  LeoucmX. 
Mom.  routiticcnt,  Libello  dr  Libertatt:  CbriRtinua  prffifiXA."  Thv  dedieoMIT 
wonl<)  iLt  tbt  cloHtr  ut'  the  letter  udiiiit  of  no  dituht  that  it  wan  published  wilk 
die  book  :  "  Finally,  tbnl  1  m^'  not  present  myself  empiy-haiKled,  I  trine 
Willi  tne  tliiH  Uuln  irKaline,  nrnt  forth  iiudpr  yonr  nnioo,  an  un  uuspice  of  peMtt 
and  hope,"  Sk.  II.  'J'be  prctsisv  time  of  the  publiciuioit  of  tbix  inttfue  ig 
marked  by  the  dedieotui-)-  letter  itiwlf;  viz..  tlir  ('th  April,  l.'i'-M).  It  pre- 
ceded, in  tbu  order  of  ptiblirotion,  the  treatise.  <ic  CnpltrittUt^  Bahylim\«m; 
and  tlie  talter  treatifif  bnd  made  its  ap|icnnLUc>e  in  the  mouth  of  AugO^ 
1920. — Sleidan,  ii.  &<;ckeiid.  i.  Ixxiii.  III.  'Hie  Jena  edition  of  the  worin 
of  T.iillinrTCiui  supRrintunded  by  hii*  parr.iciilar  friKiidH  soon  nder  his  death, 
and  the  ^eotext  care  was  taken  in  im'uiinng  liin  writiiiKH.  iu  order  of  limt, 
according  w  tbeir  proper  diites.  Tbih  is  repoUedly  insiriied  on,  iu  iln-  pre- 
face by  Amedorf,  tv*  one  of  the  chief  niciitA  of  the  work.  '*  For  many,  not 
keeping  in  view  tijo  order  of  time.  gro^Hly  blnnder,  when  nudor  colour  fl( 
I.nthffr's  wiilingK  they  Kcek  to  recoiirtlc  C'hrifit  and  Itelial."  Iu  llus  evUttoa 
Uie  letter  appears  in  its  proper  plnee,  with  the  dnto  of  the  Otb  April,  iml 
pWfore  the  bull  of  I^n  \..  which  i*  dated  tlie  J^Lh  of  June.  IV.  Any  cer- 
''nepondence  httween  I.iitber  and  Leo  X.  »]ti:r  the  induing  lite  bnll  must  hkn 
been  well  known,  and  given  rise  to  great  obsei'vation,  as  it  would  have 
shown  the  conduct  of  LutbL-r  ju  a  vciy  tUffereat  light  fi-om  that  in  whirh  it 
now  appenT3,  und  lud  to  very  difTurenl  cnnebisioufc  re-sppcUng  Iiia  chiuucter. 
To  liHV!.'  oraiite-!  or  misplaced  it  in  tb<i  .Unn  ediiion  of  the  workti  of  Luther, 
ivhirli  professr.s  tn  give  a  hintoiy  of  the  neformalicin  for  the  yvurtt  IM  V,  l**, 
III,  '.K^,  nitd  )l\,  by  a  L'cgnlor  scries  of  authentic  documcutiii,  would  lunebeea 
unpardonable.     Kven  Seckt^ndorf  bimAelf  biLs  not  veotiirod  Lo  uitroducc,  «r 
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v«D  to  meuUoQ  euoL  letler  in  liU  comracntitri(!fi,  nt  tli«  Um«  wlieu  be  cou- 
eudi  it  WAS  writUMi :  nnJ  <iiily  uuileriiike*',  ia  h  former  jtun  ot  Ui«  wocIe,  to 
lis^e  siiiiif  duubl  ou  tliw  biiLijt;ol;  '^  tlu/'ititfinncm  ifiutnil-am  ui/ra  apvritan;" 
i  duuht  \rhicb  a  imjpir  exaciiiULliou  wouliJ  cfit-vtuiJl)-  tiuvc  removed. 

NoTK  0.  (p.  210.) — Bui  the  exeouliou  of  lolm  Hu-is.  despite  tliti  imppriid 
'aiA  CDD<liK!l,  proiluot-d  A  iHiriblt^  ci\il  wiu-,  iii  irUicli  liii  folloveni,  to  tbe 
uuiulwr  otAOfiX^Oy  covered  Boiicmia  wiih  liluod  aud  des'iustaduu. — 13. 

Note  7,  (p.  218,) — Od  this  Imll,  which  cffprtpd  ihe  entire  separation  of 

|the  reformers  from  the  church  of  IComt;,  Ulric  f{utu:n  vrrot«  «  serleti  uf 

VttHiic  eomineuUtrio^  which   Wt'i-u  published  In  tbe  vrurlis  of  LiUher,  i. 

{ma. 

NoTK  1^,  (p.  *220.) — The  decrees  of  Graliiui,  iu  poJDl  of  fact,  B.re  only  a 
ollecUuu  of  tbe  dceretain  of  tbe  popes- — R. 

KoTE  0,  |,p.  'ilil.) — An  accoiiui  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiminf;  the  »Bn- 
enc«  nf  Utn  pope  a^iu^t  Luther,  and  Ihe  htiraiiif'  hit*  hooks  in  St.  PuirR 
|Cbnrch-jard,  London,  in  ilie  presem-e  ofWolseyand  the  prelotes  of  the 
,  is  giren  in  t\u-  Appendix  from  thr*  1_'o:toiiliui  MHS.  in  tlie  IJritidi 

■■  "TfoTB  10,  (p.  'Z'il.) — '*  Era'iuius  uriica  that  the  eiiipentr's  court  is  filled 
villi  beggarly  tvriuilB,  nnd  thrit  nolliing  is  Iv  hv  hoped  frum  Charles.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondervd  nt.  '  Viil  uot  jour  fuitL  iu  pi-int-<?H,  uor  iu  the  nana  of 
men.'  " — Luther,  od  SpiUaUuiim.  tip.  I^cltcud.  Cooimuit.  L  *JOt  HA,  et  l^olU- 
Ticini,  xxiii.  l;i2. 

Timr.  II.  (p.  '2-2'^.') — Tli«  bimngiie  of  AleiuiJvo  in  given  enlin-  lij  PiJln- 
*iciiii,  from  documents  prL-servrd  in  thi;  lurliivcts  of  the  Vnliciin. — xxv.  Hi. 

Note  W,  {p.U'i'j.) — Miuinburg  twn^rts  that.  LnUjer  IraTelled  in  a  mag- 

Jfioeai  carriiige.with  an  i't>cort  of  honour  ut'lOU  horse:  bulSeokeudorf  hoB 

[bliown  thrtt  these  uci*(iuut«  wert'  cxiLg^vrul'i^l  by  his  eitt-inies  fur  the  piirpuKt! 

uharxing  him  with  o»ti;ctalion.     Ilia  appcarrmcp  tit  Wonus  was,  bowL-vcr, 

•itfficirDtly  retpMlable. — Seoken<^.  i.  152. 

^'^T^.  I;),  (p.  i^tx) — I'sllancini,  I.  :txTii.  103,  wtBetts  ihu  the  wliole 
'as.<H^mb]y  ironcun-ed  in  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  emperor,  "  tutta  ladieta  concorse 
Ztrlla  v<fn(i!u/.ii  (li  Cir>iur<^;"  but  thiH  in  KitfTiciciilly  coiilriujiro'-d  by  tlto  ub- 
«n-alioiB  ia  the  Li'llore  di  Prinripi,  i.  U'A. 

KoTB  14,  Ip.  '^i•^.) — -A^srrtinHeplemSiicramentunim  lulverett!!  Martinura 
LuUiernni.  Tlie  orii^Knal,  in  on  dcffxat  iVIH.,  h  Htill  preaerred  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  aud  itt  iisutdly  h]io»u  to  EuiEH^hnieu  oil  (beir  visits 
Iu  Koine, — Or.  SiniTh'i  'I'onr  tu  the  Cuntiueut,  ii.  '2M,  From  thia  copy 
it  wan  printed  at  Uoine,  '■  in  *edil>ni!(  Krhuctsci  I'ritciaiieuoiit  Florentini, 
15-1:),"  as  optwars  by  Uii;  culophon,  "iVfcriptus  libor  v\  eo  vsl.  quedD  od 
I^eonem  X.  Pont.  Max.  Upx  ipoe  uu!«it;"  but  it  had  before  been  |iubliahe4  in 
I^ndon,  in  [edibiiN  I'ynnoiiiaiitn,  l-')'.2l,  and  m  .Antwerp),  in  icdihun  Mic-liueliA 
iJillfnii.  in  the  ytar  l't'i'2.  Ou  thii  orcosion  several  of  tlie  Italian  ^cholara. 
and  particularly  Vida,  and  Colocci,  aildreiused  Lilin  pueuu  to  Ibe  kin^. 

NoTK  l"i.  (p.  jiVt.i — LntiiiT  replied  to  this  hook  in  ■his  Trvaii'^' rout m 
Hcnnntm  f'/II,  Auglup  Itftjcm;  vhich  he  oddnuisud  to  Heb.  SeldJck,  a 
Bohemian  nobkniuui,  Id  ti  dodieation  which  IworH  date  l.'ith  July,   152^. 
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In  (ki>  WOrfe  Ur  treat)*  ibr  kiiiK.  wiiliout  ttay  eerciuouy»  as  a  tiar  uM  * 
htmiphtuttr.  Hut  irliilHt  }if!  Kli((niuti2i>H  Ui«  book  iif  Hem?  VIII.  n*  xIaU 
tlisatmurH  nod  Itij-pistfimtim,  he  af-kDowledpes  ir  to  he  "inter  omtin  nm 
contra  ee  Koriptj  Hiiiit  liitiiU!t»iDiiiia."  Ht  inKiuuAU>H,  liowerer,  tlinl  it  Htf 
written  by  »oiuc  utlicr  perauu  iu  the-  oarut-  of  (he  kiug.  Au  uut>wer  to  tbs 
work  of  I.utlicr  i^as  ]>iiblit<lii>d  or  r<>-piiblislif>il,  Lotiil.  lr>2^,  iimler  tlw  (gl- 
lowing^  titlr,  &r.  '^  KniditiRAiini  viri  Ijuliclini  HoHi^ei  opus  ele}?aii!i.  iltioluiB. 
fesiiYUDa,  pium,  fjiio  puleberrinic  relegit  ac  rffellil  iusuiiui  LutLrri  c»]nm- 
nioit:  qiiilmN  itlvicli^t^imtiiD  Aiigliw  (iallimque  Itegem  Ileurtcuin  ejat 
nuiuiuiH  oclAvuiu,  Fidf  i  durt-uHurDin,  liiiwl  literiit  iaiiiii>i  qiiHtn  re^o  olunuu 
jtnirrn  tnrjiisf*imtiH  iii-*ectaiur,'  «^c.  In  tliis  work,  wliich  ib  attribnt^O  to 
Sir  Tliiimiw  More,  tbc  nmhor  lias  not  only  endeavoured  to  refute  the  argu- 
tnenl5,  but  1o  equal  tbe  ubiiao  of  l}ie  Oenuan  refoniier;  uiiil  bt*  uundades 
it  by  Ivuviuf^  )iiui.  "cunj  hihmi  fliriis  tl  furoiibiih,  ctiiu  eiiis  tiiiTiliA  et  Aa- 
coribiis,  rarjuiteni  riM^attuiuniP."  Rnrh  Hfi"  llie  f(r»jtinti(e  t>X  rt-Iigioiifi  COft- 
troveroie^.  A  few  yci)i»  aftervurds.  wbeii  Liitbvr  be^iu  to  !iu»|icci  thai  tls» 
kiug  «av  Out  indu'iioHi-d  tu  favour  bin  opinion?!,  be  nitite  lo  biui  tn  exdue 
llie  riolunuc  uud  ubuae  uoiitaitivd  iti  Ui»  book,  wbicb  lie  altribute<L  to  llu 
ftdvice  of  otlif^rs,  iickuowledgiug  tbut  be  bnd  piihliMhed  ti  too  rashly,  iml 
offering  to  nak«  a  pnblir  npotogy.  To  tliin  Henry  condescended  to  vritt 
n  long  and  artfutuenlutive  replv,  Iu  wliieli  be  udvi^eH  Liitber  ta  recrnct  hif 
errant,  or  to  Kbnt  LiiiiHi'tf  up  in  a  uuinaslei-y,  atid  rei«nt  iif  lii-t  )dn«.  TbfH 
lelient  liitTe  been  published  wtlbntu  mile  of  place  or  date,  and  are  prc&XMl, 
in  tbe  copy  now  before  nu.*.  to  tbe  treolioe  of  Ileur}'  on  ihc  aeven  ^lacniianiti- 

KoTE  10,  Cp.  2^1.) — T.iilbiT  endeuvuured  to  expbtiu  bift  doclriite  of  the 
ifal  presence,  hy  roinpanng  it  to  a  rnJ  hot  iron,  in  wbicli,  suid  bo,  as  Iu 
dJRtiuct  anbfitances— vi2.,  iruu  luid  lire — ni'e  nnited,  ho  is  tbe  body  of  Cbiiitl 
joined  witb  llie  bread  iu  tbe  Eucliuiiht.  Or.Maelaine  callx  tliis  a  niiAerablf 
eompiirisou. — Note  (z)  on  Mosb.  Eoclesiast.  Hist.  ii.  34. 

Nora  17,  fp.  'JfJ.'i.) — "  'I'll  nay  notliiufj  of  Ids  abuse  of  Henry  VIII.,  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  wtus  not  wiilionl  great  reluetance  tliut  be  addnp«*etl 
CbnrleM  V.  by  \h^-  tillit  of  DimiiuiiH  I'lemeulimniuH :  '*  when  id]  ttir  worM*" 
R«y«  lie,  "  knoWH  that  be  is  Pxe*!a*iiTp|y  bitter  against  me :  evivybody  hDI 
laugh  Ht  ihiri  mtinifefli  abnurdiiy." — Seokend.  1.  l!lli.  iJu:  the  lnugua|;e  in 
which  he  rejerts  tlie  prolectinu  nf  bis  great  friend,  the  eleetor,  is  y«i  wort 
remarknbli'.  ''  I  writp  i<>  your  hi^lnieHK  in  let  yt^n  know  Hihi  I  uni  goiuf 
to  WitiemUiFg  und^i-  fur  higber  fimn  eleetoral  proieeiion.  I  will  not  Ik 
pruti'f'ied  by  you,  nor  (mil  the  »>nord  into  use  in  tlu>«  mtttler.  (Jml  will  taki' 
care  of  it.  wiihuu;  miy  niati's  help.  Since  yonr  lughiieiiN.  U  of  infinn  faitb,  1 
tanttot  adopt  yuii  aK  uiy  pnileetur.  But  niuee  yrm  witih  tu  know  wliol  yoB 
tire  ti»  do,  Kiiyiiig  llmt  yiuj  think  yoii  luive  itol  done  no  niiicli  iim  you  ougb, 
1  wilt  tell  you  ibnt  yo;i  are  to  du  itolhing  nt  flll,  iind  ibat  yon  lin>e  alrvady 
doue  mort-  ibuu  wjia  wiuiled.  God  will  noi  have  lliii  cause  gaincil  by  force. 
If  you  believe  iLin,  you  are  safe  ;  if  ivA,  1.  ul  all  evenly,  believe  it :  and  ■• 
lo  y mi,  your  JiHrednlity  will  bring  it-t  own  jMininhment.  MeiintinR',  J«« 
inland  ex«iu»(H).  wlmtever  bnppeiu  to  me-"— Ex.  Ihtgm.  LnUieri  Kp.  19 
Seikeitd.  i.  lltri. 

NuTK  IB,  (p.  '^:U.) — Tlie  ilortrine  of  predeali nation  wuh  (imt  advaoMd 
\iy  AuMlin,  in  oon^eiiiienee  of  wbiu  he  hHd  maintained  in  the  I'alagian  can- 


_  oveny,  on  Uia  sulijecls  of  grace  and  original  sin.— Prtcntln^'s  Hist  of  tlie 
Clu-!KLiaa  Churcli,  ii.  'J.'iO.  Kd.  Nonlmmb.  IHIia.  Il  wna  aftenvnnLH  (aboiU 
the    yenr    R47)   mnrp  rigoroiiftly  itiiislert  on    Ipy  Oodesclialcus,   a  Suxoii 

\aonk,  "  vho  seems  to  have  pursued  ilic  Icadiiig  i>nnci[il«8  of  Austin  nearly 

[to  Iheir  full  oxlL-m."— lb.  ^57. 

NoTK  ly,  (p.  2:jy.) — I  nm  aware  of  ibe  fato  of  Ediuuud  CainpiBii,  UiP 

it,  vrho,  luLvlug  m  his  ctiute.rtucta   nliilHt    a  jirisuiifr  iu  thu   Tourer  of 

taondon,  fi  ahnrt  time  before  Iuk  ^xeeuiioti  oD  acuount  of  his  Tclixion,  uc- 

lliwd    Liiilipr  r>f  liaviug  cnlJed  the  epintle  nf  James  a  fcy<it  o/sfmir,  was 

quircil  to  produce  his  uuthority,  and  nut  b^iiiKaltle  todittcover  eIik  pna.siige 

,  iKe  edition  of  tin*  works  of  huthut  bruiiglir  lo  liim  for  thai  piirpo»p,  was 

at^    OK    ft    eraliiniTiiator  &ini  falsilier.     The   i*rotf»tniil«  for  some  time 

[yoyed  ihi'ir  irinrapli:  "The  Uiirned  Wliiiiakei-,">in>H  Buyle, "enjo.ved  this 

Tceabli-'  ."atiBfocUoii  all  Iii»  life.     He  mainluLuoi  tluil   LutLer  h;id  never 

kftoid  uuytiiitig  of  tlir  iHitrt,   atid   that  Cnnijiinit    hiul    cahiiuiiiatftl   hjm."     Ud 

fiirthfr  inquiry,  ir  nppwireii,  liow«ver,  lliat  liiHre   was  more  reason   for  (Lo 

Iwsrrtion  of  Campiar  tliaii  his  oppoiipnttt  Lad  supposed.  E\eu  Wliiltaker 
|U  [cDgtU  coiifetiMcJ,  thai  lie  hod  foiiiid  an  early  editiDii  of  the  work.9  of 
tuther,  which  contained  the  r-xprcjfHioii  nlhided  to.  '■'■  IViinom  eiiiiu  vjdi 
quciKlum  TjUtheri  prt^ratinnem  antiqoissimitm,  fcUiam  anno  \'>U^,  Wiltera- 
per^re,  in  qua  Jaoobi  Kpixlolam.  pi'ffi  Petri  ac  Paalt  Kpi^tnli;).  siramincam 
voent."     Tlir    JeHoiLs   ha\e   in   iheii*  Liirti  eciUttiJeied   ihi^  an  a  couiplelu 

victor)-.     Thfi  wlioln  cniimiverRy  ia  given  by  Bayle TMct.    Histor.  Art. 

iiUther,  note  N.  U. 

Note  i!i),  (p.  i:W.) — "  Thf  eoiiJuct  nf  (In-  Lolberan  dcwton*,"  Bays  a 

'My  cautlid  iumI  coiupeteut  judge,  "  in  the  tleliheratioiw  relating  lo  the 

Tani(ni9  Form  «>/ Concord,  AiiiCQXvivii  fttich  nn  imperious  and  UDoharitablf: 

spirit,  a»  Mould  have  been  more  couaisteul  with  tlie  genina  of  the  cnnrt  of 

~lome.  than  nilh  the   prineipleit  nf  a  T'rotet^taut  ehurr^."— Dr.  KLaclaine, 

lU*  (n)  on  Mohh.  ii.  MH. 

Note  yi.  (p.  'M'i.) — Lnlh.  ap.  Seckend.  ii.  ■■J'*. — ll  is  a  cnrions  foet  that 
Luther  nvailt'd  hiuvuilf  of  the  usKiHtiuiu'L'  uf  l.iica  Cntnaeh,  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  Oenuati  uflixtM  of  the  lime,  lu  :4ulirize  the  Komirn  court  in  ■  set  of 
figures  representing  ;he  deeds  of  Christ,  puid  of  Auticliriat ;  tu  which  Littlter 
him.telf  wrote  inscriptions. —  Seckend.  i.  llH. 

NoTK  -i'i,  (p.'^-tl.) — The  violeiwie  of  the  lir*t   refonuern  iti  very   folly 

ftdraiUed  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  ehiirch  of  Knglaiid,  who.  iu  speaking 

of  Erasmus,  sMiya,  " — for  the  other  reformer^,  snch  ax  Luther,  Calvin,  and 

their  fullowLT.4,  uudcri^tood  ho  little  in  what  true  riirifttianohmity  oonaUted^ 

that  they  carried  with  tliem  into  the  refarmed  ehurehcs  that  very  spirit  of 

perspcntion  which  hail  driven  them  from  the  church  of  Koine." — Wnri*uriob'B 

{{oies  on  I'opc's  Essuy  on  Criticism,  in  I'oiw's  Woriti.  i,  a:J:i.     The  annalit 

'  per*ecrnion  euniiot  furui.'-h  a  more  atrocious  iaxtauoe  of  bigolrj-  and 

nelty,  than  the  hnnnng  of  S«r\Blii>,  in  a  I'rolesliuit  city,  and  by  Proieslaut 

ritf^^t-H.     The  life  nf  iliis  unhappy    vietim    o{  occleaiaatical    tyranny  was 

Iten  hy  Henricas  eh  .Mlwoerden,  nt  the  iuBtance  of  the  learned  Mo«heira, 

obHahcd  at  Hclainladt,  in  H-iH.     The  exeention  of  Senetus  in  thus 

lied  in  a  MS.  hiRtory  nf  him.  cited  by  Allwocrden,  ll'i:     *'Her»etu« 

^flliaeil  a^slnHl  a  fitake  ttxcd  in  the  earth,  and  with  his  feet  fitstened  lo 
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the  ground.  Around  his  head  wis  a  crown  of  straw  or  leaves  steeped  is 
sulpliur.  His  body  was  bound  to  the  stake  with  an  iron  chain,  while  « 
thick  rope  was  twisted  four  or  Ave  times  round  his  neck ;  his  book  vu 
tied  01)  to  his  thigh.  He  asked  the  executioner  to  dispatch  him  as  ^oiddy 
as  possible.  When  the  fire  was  lighted,  he  cried  out  so  horribly  that  he 
terrified  the  whole  assemblage,  saying  piteously,  'Jesus,  Son  of  God,  have 
mercy  on  me ;'  he  expired  at  mid-day."  Calvin,  who  was  apprehensive  that 
the  death  of  Servetus  night  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a.  martyr,  thou^  it 
necessary  to  deftune  his  memory,  by  asserting  that  he  had  no  religion;  xai 
iBfaumanly  attributed  the  expression  of  his  feelings  on  the  approach  of  Ina 
horrible  ftite,  to  what  he  calls  a  brutal  stupidity. — Calvini  Opnsc.  et  Genef. 
1S97,  ap.  Alwoerden,  101.  What  Calvin  did  not  scruple  to  perform,  Me- 
lancthon  and  Bnllinger  did  not  hesitate  to  approve.  Thus  the  fomer 
addresses  himself  to  the  latter  on  this  subject,  "  1  have  read  what  you  sud 
about  the  blasphemies  of  Servetus,  and  approve  of  it  entirely ;  it  is  onlj 
another  proof  of  your  piety  and  excellent  judgment.  I  think  the  senate  vS 
Geneva  did  quite  right  in  removing  that  stubborn  man ;  and  cannot  but  be 
astonished  at  those  who  object  to  the  severity  exercised  towards  faim.'— 
Jortin's  Tracts,  8vo.  i.  4.31.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  miM  in* 
candid  Melanethon,  and  ^ nch  the  first  fruits  of  that  reformation,  iridA 
professed  to  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religiim,  and 
to  enlighten  and  humanize  mankind ! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Note  1,  (p.  2-i5.) — Even  with  reference  to  the  animal  kingdom,  greater 
attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  of  monsters,  than  to  that  of  the  animab 
actually  known,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  many  fabulous  creatures,  which 
all  had  some  foundation  in  nature,  wherein  marvels  ratlier  than  truth  bad 
beeu  sought. — B. 

Note  2,  (p,  247.) — Among  othera  he  published  a  collection  of  various 
tracts  from  tlie  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which  were  printed 
from  bis  copies,  and  published  by  the  heirs  of  Filippo  Giunti,  at  Flor.  1527. 
In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  Bernardo  Giunti,  Leonico  assert.s,  that  be 
had  carefully  corrected  and  i-estored  about  two  thousand  passage  in  these 
treatises. — Bandin.  Juutai-.  Typogr.  Ann,  ii.  ^13. 

Note  3,  (p.  347.) — Tirnboacbi,  vii.  i.  373.  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
Erasmus  in  liis  Ciceronianus  with  great  commendation. 

Note  4,  (p.  247.) — This  inscription,  which  yet  remains  in  the  church  of 
S.  I'rancesco,  at  Padua,  is  a.s  follows:  "Leonico  ThomjEO,  Veneto,  mitio- 
xibus  in  Uteris  pangeiidisque  ciuTninibus  ingeuio  amabili,  Philosophise  vero 
in  sLiidiis,  et  Academica  Peripateticaqne  doclrina  proestanti ;  nam  et  Aristo- 
telicos  libros  Grteco  sermone  Futavii  piimus  omnium  docuit,  scholamque 
illom  a  Latinis  intei'pretibus  inculcatam  pei'polivit,  et  Platonis  majestatem 
nostris  hominibus  jam  prope  abditam  restituit ;  multaque  prseterea  scripsit, 
multa  iuterpretatus  est,  multos  claros  viros  erudiit,  prceter  virtutem  bonasqae 
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I  tota  in  vito  nnlUiis  rai  i^etens.    Vixit  uutem  onnoslxxv.  M.  f.  D.  27." 
[Xvonrra  ia  BiippoKnid  to  br  mtrrt-ly  an  uutgrumriitticiil  tninHiiosiuon  of  Nicolo, 
r  NieoUo.    This  writpr  litis  been  frequently  ronVound^d  witli  Nicolo  Lcoiil- 
eno,  or  Da  Loniffo,  a  pUyi>icia]i  at  Fcmuu,  who  wrote  a  trt-ntiiie  Dc  Morbo 
Jtico,  and  other  workfl.— 3.J 

NoTK  0,  (p.  248.) — His  body  was  Rent,  by  the  ordrrin  of  llie  rardinnj 

Srcolc  Qonzaga,  wbo  bod  been  bis  p'ipil,  to  Manton;  where  i;  wits  imcn'ed 

1  ihe  cliurcli  of  St.  Frauecsco.     A  htaluc  of  bronze,  wliieb  jitl  rtmiiiu»,  wan 

["tliere  erected  to  bis  memory,  in  wbicb  lie  is  represtntud  silting  with  a  book 

0|ien  in  one  band,  iind  another  uloned  ul  bis  fe«t,witb  l;b<*  n'nrdii,  "  Obiit  an. 

,  MDXXir.  M.  M." 

Delow  i(i  iuscrthetl : 

"  Mantua  olara  mihi  genfttrix  fiiit,  ft  breve  corpus 
Qaod  dedprat  imnira  mihi,  me  tiirba  L'et^ttiim 
Dixit.    Natnrs  scnitatut^  sum  iuiima  cmiciar 

XoTB  0,  (p.  'Hii^) — Peretto  vtui  a  little,  u  very  little  man,  with  a  fhj' 
siognomy  pattultiug.  to  say  the  Lrutb,  tmicb  more  of  t.ii<.>  Jew  tban  of  the 
Cluistioii.     Ite  ^estted  too  in   a  piu'Llculur  fk^biuu,  uiun.-  like  a  iiibbi  thuu 
jjhiloHDpber,  uxid  alwayu  wcntduutf  shaved. — Biuidetl.  Nnv.  ili.  iiuv,  (18.;* 

Note  7,  (p.  H-IH. )  — "  What  lh«  dfrll  are  yon  talking  about  f  What  the 
devil  IB  all  this  about?  Do  you  take  iiie  fur  u  -lew  ?  >Fuy  lire  cotue  donii 
fVora  Heaven  and  bum  yoti  alt  I"  ice. — Ibid.  TiraboHCtii,  in  relating  this 
anecdtit*;,  has  iiiuipcomuiibly  oiistakpii  tlif?  Modeuette  ladies  tuT  JciCi-sscfi, 
vii.  i.  y *5. 

NoTB  H,  (p.  a-lo.  j^Tlie  works  at  VomjKmttzzo  were  collortcd  and  pub- 
ibfrd  tite  yeu-  alter  his  deaib,  under  the  followiu([  title:  "PETni  Pompa- 
IAT1I  opRra  Omnia;  sive  TracT-iUiiH  aculisKimi  de  Itmirlintie.  de  Intfiilinne 
fnrmiinmi,  dp  Modo  apendi  pi-imanini  qmOilMniH,  de  ImmnrtaHtm*"  aiiiniw, 
Apologia  rnmnidiot.  Tmi^tfttiiH  liefennoniim.  Approbotiones  mtiouum  l>e- 
tetuotit,  kc.  Venctiis,  Htercdtm  Octav.  Scoii,  l.*)'jrt,  in  fol."  ThtB  edttioQ« 
de  Bare  informs  us.  is  rare. — Bib.  ^stniet.     No.  I'iHll, 

NoTK  I),  (p.  200.) — 111  (he  year  I'liO,  he  publiHhed  at  Florence  his 
>iafct:tic(i  Ludicru^  uud  in  l-i21,  hi:<  LiMlun  <U-  his  qua  ah  ajtlimia  Pnuci- 
fihns  lujrniUx  %nnt ;  in  lioth  uf  which  he  deiiuminulei  himwM  A n^ustinus 
^iphus  Alftlices,  fihtlouifiltuf  StitMsanun ;  niid  iu  the  dedication  to  lum  of 
be  comiaeut&ry  of  .Mexauder  AphruJisieuMM  on  some  of  the  xrorlu  of 
Iriatotle,  by  Antunius  FranciniiB  VarnhienNii!.  be  {¥■  styleil  Anffuslinus \'iphus 
f  Mtdlris,  Prrijuitfticnnn  I'rincijy^. — Bondin.  -Tuiitar.Typog.  Ann.  ii.  IWU. 

Note  10,  (p.  'i.W.)— 'Ou  tbe  follies  urul  amorous  |iriipfiisilies-  of  Nifo  in 

bis  old  age.  Bayle  lia.s,  according  Ui  his  eiifitmu,  exprttinted  at  large.     That 

14ifo  bod  ali'oL'dcd  Home  reaaou   for  tbeKu  atiimitd versions  may,  however. 

ufficienily  appear  from  tie  following  not  inelegant  lines  of  one  of  biet 

coutemponLTiefi : 

"  Apo^te  To«,  PhiloKopbiani  qui  tetrioiun 
Hutati)',  ft  bciui  iuui^'iuu 
L«pori£,  ebricc  homJainiiue  Cypridia. 
Quid"  Nipbii''  on  non  nieUeua, 
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Perplexa  suetns  inter  enthymemata 

Et  syUogisimos  frigidos 
Nsrrare  suaves,  Atticasque  fiobulas ; 

MuUumque  risum  spar^re  ? 
At  qiiam  Teuustum  hoc  ;  septuagenarium 

Quod  nndiilatis  passibns, 
Ex  curioso,  flexuosoque  capite, 

Saliare  coram  cerneres, 
Modo  Dorium,  mod6  Phrygium,  vel  Lydiiim ; 

Amore  sancium  grari  ? 
Tractare  sic  Pbilosopbiam  inTisam,  arbitror 
Surami  fuisse  Pbiloaopbi " 

Latomi,  ap.  Jovium  in  Elog. 
Note  1 1,  (p.  350.) — lu  his  treatise  De  Ente  el  Uno,  addressed  by  him  to 
his  friend  Politiano.     Of  the  character  and  writings  of  Pico  the  reader  wiD 
find  the  most  full  and  interesting  account  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
irorld,  in  Mr.  Greswell's  Memoirs  of  Italian  Scholars,  2nd.  ed.  ISOD. 

NoTB  12,  (p.  251.) — Leo  wi-ote  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  to  Lautrec, 
governor  of  Milan,  requesting  them  to  interpose  their  authority  to  prevent 
snch  disgraceful  dissensions.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Gian-Francesco, 
and  another  to  the  countess,  in  terms  of  admonition  and  reproof;  which 
were  tempered,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Gian-Francesco,  by  expressions  of 
great  esteem  and  respect  for  his  talents  and  his  learning. — Bembi  Epist. 
Pont.  li.  ep.  30,  32,  33. 

Note  13,  {p.  252.) — lu  tlie  year  1516  he  printed  at  Borne  his  fonr  books 
de  Amore  Divino,  which  he  inscribed  to  Leo  X.  A  copy  in  Manuscript  of 
this  work  is  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Librarj-,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
are  the  family  arms  of  the  Medici  richly  illuminated.  But  his  principal  work 
is  his  Examen  Fanilutis  Doctrime  Gentium,  et  J't-rilatU  Chrtstianee  Dis- 
ciplina,  printed  by  him  at  hiK  own  press  at  Mirandoln  in  the  year  1520,  and 
also  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  This  work  is  preceded  by  an  apostolic  licence,  iu 
the  form  of  an  epistle  to  Gio van-Francesco,  in  which  the  pontiff  recognises 
the  great  merits  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Pico,  and  the  friendly  intimacy 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  Lorenzo  the  father  of  the  pontiff;  and 
highly  commends  Giovan-Francesco  for  imitating  the  example  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor  in  the  prosecution  of  liberal  studies.  The  works  of  Giovan- 
Francesco  have  generally  been  printed  with  those  of  his  uncle,  of  which 
several  Editions  have  been  published  at  Basle,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

Note  14,  (p.  953.) — In  the  earlier  editions,  the  title  is  La  Cerba.— B. 
Note  15,  (p.  253.) 

"  Dal  cielo  sla  la  lena  equal  lontana, 
Ferho  la  luce  de  le  stelle  mostra 
E  quol  splendor  ad  ogni  vista  humana ; 
Se  nel  oriente,  o  nel  mezzo,  gira, 
O  verso  in  occidente  ella  s'  h  posta 
Di  quella  forma  se  mostra  chi  la  mira."— L'Acerba,  i.  iii. 
Note  IC,  (p.  253.) 

"  Doi  cerchi  sono  intersecti  insieme, 
E  quante  differente  dice  altrui, 
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Ove  son  j  ano  ti  e  ]»,  dore  son  streme ; 
La  prima.  nlttMu  gira  lu  (jud  silo, 
E'l  sole  a  I'lJtro  tl  opponito  a  lui, 
Quoudo  il  aao  corpo  i^  di  splendor  IJnito. 
E  de  Ici  doe  KCeUe  ucl  iue/<i  i-  ]a,  iciTa; 
Per  qsial  In  luiia  lo  niggio  iioti  vcde, 
Che  uel  suo  coqjo  roiubrti  se  disfrra. 
Sempi-c  lion  tutta  ijuestii  stella  ot^cura, 
Si  come  iiOKlru  vi^la  ne  fo  kde ; 
Ch'  in  parte  more  al  leuipo  sua  flgim."— L'Accrba,  i.  4. 

'*  Qui  noD  HI  caiitft  id  modo  (I«l  Pof-U 

(JSe  tiiig«r  imnginundo  cnsp  vane. 

Ma  (|n'i  mpleude  e  Iii(!e  OKiti  uatum, 

Cbc  a  olii  iuicudc  fa  1a  niviita  tiuia. 

Qu^  uoii  »i  >;ogDi]i  per  In.  Kclva  Kcuru, 
Qm  non  vngn  Paunin  ne  FnuiPHSfa, 

he  H  ^lanfrcdi  nnu  vego  Allien^, 

Cbe  de  II  amaxi  fnuti  nellvLdoIcic  ettcha. 

Dal  Mnuitino  novo  &  vreeltio  dii  Vfnichio. 

Cbc  (eve  do  Mnntfifiraia  (\u\  non  dico; 

Ne  de'  Fratioeficlii  Inr  »iLngTiiji(nio  raucliio. 
Nod  vego  '1  Couu  cbc  per  im  k  asto 

Ten  forte  I'  Aieivescovo  Itiigftiero 

PnmdeDdo  de  kiio  cicfTo  rI  Hero  piinto. 

Non  Te^o  qui  squatnu'ti  a  Dio  le  fiche. 

LasDo  le  ciancie  e  tomo  eu  nel  vero,"  &c. 

L'Accrha,  t.  1.1. 

'  KoTR  18,  (p.  3M.) 

"  Nc  gli  ftltri  n^rii  doro  anijb  col  dnna, 
t'*ond!iuito  !^li  soi  pi^  n«I  basso  eentro, 
Im.  lo  etnidiiSHC  la  sool  fedu  poca, 
E  tioi  cumin  non  fei^e  mol  ritaruo; 

Clie'l  8UO  dcfin  Ini  nemprp  tten  d«nlro, 
De  )ui  mi  dtiol  per  nuo  parlw  udorno." 

NoTB  19,  (p.  2&4.) —  He  vri]s  hiirnt,  by  tlin  Acntf-nre  of  the  ini|iiieiHon,  at 
le,  in  the  year  1!137.     An  aneieiil  MS.   copy   of  the  proceedings 
it  him,  with  his  f:enleune,  is  in  my  pofiscR^iinn,  hut  I  hare  nut  had  on 
mnity  of  romporin^  them  with  those  puhlinhed  by  Lami,  is  his  cata- 
logue of  the  Kitfardi  librorj-. 

Note  20,  (p.  •^•■'i4  )— Of  tlii«  poiiin,  severnJ  editions  are  oited  by  Qnadrio. 
Sloriti  d'  ogni  Povsia.  iv.  41.  1  have  oImo  k  Mtj.  copy,  of  the  llftcciitb 
ccntiinr.  ornameri<eil  with  lutlroiiooiichl  and  geo^nLpliical  fignren,  cnhiiired, 

pIoiniDK  the  ttyttiem  of  the  beaveoH,  the  ^gnn  of  Eb«  zodiac,  the  divitiiotis 

Uie  eftTlh,  &te, 

NoTB  21,  {p.  2M.) — From  theae  letters,  il  appears  that  Colombo  bud 

J imported  hJB  iutentiona  an  early  m  the  year  1474,  t«  Toxcatictli,  who  htid 

^KttBcooraged  him  to  proceed  in  1^5  cnterpriM,  and  Aimiahed  lum  with  autih 
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im^tructiann,  both  hiittorioa]  umI  ^rognipfaiciil,  u  seemed  moRt  like);  t* 
eDHurc  tiis  Biiect!Mi.  T1ie!i«  lettns  lm\e  heen  publinhcd  iu  tbfi  life  of  CriAU- 
foro,  by  FcrdiouidD  Cototnlio,  raci  nre  pnrticularlr  stated  liy  TlnibostAi. 
i,  170,  300. 

KoTii  23,  (p.  2ft0.) — Leo  wroie  to  Henry  Vril..  requesting  that  l» 
would  emiiUiT  Lis  piofessors  of  Astrology  wad  thcologf  to  takv  the  sabpot 

iuto  tlieif  c-ODHidcratittti. 

Note  '-iS.  (p.  ^5.'>.)— Basiljo  wan  nlso  tlic  anthor  of  another  work,  Ar 
Varirtmtt  Tmtpurum.  lit  vioh  &  luUiTc  of  I'torenre,  and  hfid  bci'u  u  iiufd 
of  VfspuccL — UvU.  74.  [The  mRDnMript  is  now  in  the  roj'si  iibnuroffM. 
Mark.— B.] 

Note  '24.  I  p.  ^ri.^)— Tliia  wurlt  coDWSla  Of  iweilty-flv*  proposJliotM,  of 
which  tlif  firsi  MX  Are  ItiRi  or  rautitatud. 

Note  U^,  (p.  25)t.} — Or,  moir  correctly,  tliej  wrre  nil  Itfllians. — U- 

NoTB  £!fti  (p.  '■i'>~.) — "  Thiit  bull,  which  ift  tiiKertetl  in  the  Diplomtii) 
Code  of  Ltibnitz,  page  17*J,  hiw  been  mtsoileil  by  many  grATC  irriten,  ui 
pfuticnlarly  by  the  cHcbrnled  Hngo  Oroliuo,  hi  his  irenii&c.  cuiiUed  Man 
JAberittn." — Daudin.  Vila  di  Amerigo  Vespucri,  40.  Flor.  1T-1'n 

Note  !27,  (p.  '3A^.) — See  th«  pruduuiitiou  of  Alnusu  do  Oj9(U.  tnu- 
laled  by  Jtiohertson,  ia  hin  History  of  Aiuorico,  i.  xxxtii. 

Ndts  a^,  (p.  2')l:t.>— I'lis  Cuiift  !>»»  therefore  entitled  his  work,  vidi 
strict  proprii'ty.  Th<-  tfislor^  nf  the  Desinictiun  of  t/ur  TnJirs — "  IleluiM 
de  la  Dentniycton  <Im  liu  Indian :"  ft-om  the  introductiuu  to  this  mosl  itvU- 
fol  and  ntfrctiii!;  hi5tnr>-,  winch  irn»  traiLKluted  into  Ttnlinn  by  Clictino 
Casteltani.  and  pablishod  nt  Venice  in  113^3,  1  ^linj)  only  f^ve  ihe  fulliiwiug 
psMOgc : — '"I  positively  luid  truly  usterl.  that  within  the  spm^c  of  fony 
ye&rt,  there  ha>e  iitijnHlly  mid  lyrunniridly  perixht'd,  by  the  oppretMiion  uA 
infenml  ciituhirt  of  the  ChrintiiUK,  mou--  Uiiui  Itcelw  miliinns  of  penoofc, 
men,  i*oniE.'U,  and  children;  iiud  i  believe  that  i  am  not  misiiilcrn  iu  tuvtnt- 
ing  tbftf  there  lue  morn  thiin  JijUtn  miiliunt."  It  ii>  to  he  hoped,  fdr  lie 
credit  of  bunKiu  niUtim,  lliot  Botw^nxou  in  right  in  aiumrtini;  thai  ibn 
accounts  ofLa'*  Oosos  u-e  not  to  be  implicitly  beHisved,  espeetolly  when  be 
speaks  of  uumbers. 

NoTK  '-.'U.  (p.  tilil.) — Among  other  obserrotions  in  ilie  works  of  Pontana. 
there  in  oor  whirh  particuliu-ly  d«84^n*eH  thi-  uucniion  of  tlie  pntcticil  gar- 
dener, lie  lut^eru*,  on  hi»  own  experience,  thut  if  a  graft  bti  cut  from  the 
extremity  of  a  fniil-beariiig  branch,  it  will  ii.sf.lf  bear  fruit  the  flruc  year  oi 
iLs  being  iti^iiftcd  ;  but  ihnt  if  it  be  taken  from  a  »u<^ker,  or  unrip«  part  at 
tJir  tree,  it  will  b^  mnny  yeura  beforn  it  heur  frnji, — Pnnlun.  it.  IHl).  'ITiis 
lian  filnep  been  obsm-ed  bv  other  untumliata,  and  the  reiuon  ii*  explained  ky 
Dr.  Dinrin,  In  hii  Pht/tolo^fa,  bt.  ti.  7,  IM. 

NoTB  30,  (p.  2iil.) — The  author  sboold  not  hxn  omitted  pAnilaUs 
Colleimcdo,  who  utidorlonk  the  dcfpiice  of  Pliny  Affeinsi  Du  I^nrrigD.— B. 

NoTK  !il.  (p.  iittl.) — In  folio,  and  reprinHKi  iol527,  8vo.  This  votk 
JoriiiH  de-diciUed  to  the  oarrUnal  I .ouis,  of  liourbon,  who  deluded  bia  ta^ 
pectattous  of  a  great  reward  hy  presoniing  LIid  with  on  imaginary  banaiet 
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i  IIks  island  of  Tlml<7.  beyomlthfOrlciwys. — LettoradiGiovio  a  M.  Giileuz. 
orimoiuc.  up.  Tirnb.  Tii.  y,  ^'f),     Wilh  this  mnlieioiiH  siirt-'iiiiia  Uii-inu-ilinal 
em*  tu  have  reproveJ  -Tqvuis  ftir  qniuing  his  Iheologicid  sttiiilicj*   lo  wriie 
I  treAtisc  iiiKurilre'il  la  liim. 

NoTB  iVi.  (p.  'HV2.) — A  partinilur  aocniint  of  Uie  rise  of  lUe  science  of 
I  Lixiorv,  nnil  of  ii.s  pmgn.'sN  to  the  |iroafDt  time,  mfty  Iw  found  in  Dr. 
iiilh'H  iiiUodticiurjr  Di.-icoui>e,  jire^xed  to  ibe  Untl  vol.  of  tbe  Tnuittuciiuna 
of  Ihc  iJiuitEiui  Sncitty.     I^nd.  IVttl.  -ilo. 

NoTK  '-iS,  (p.  'i^'i.) — See  Life  of  Lorenzo.  'iM.  Hia  Taonl  Trorkn  ore 
pnblinhMl  uiidi>r  the  following  lillw*! : — "  D«  wris  ac  soliititribiiH  aitinii  gnu- 
diis.  l**l(ir.  UK  I ."  *' 0*?  iiistir.tifncIo  siipienria  *nimo.  Bonoii.  Itfifi."  "  Dft 
tolEirmidi!*  iidversis.  lik.  ii-"  "He  gerondo  ioaginiPBin,  jiHtiliftqui:  co]«Eda." 
The  Iwu  IumL  imc'  .^  imUiiilicd  in  (Iii:  ^'iivxid  vulleRtiuu  of  tbv  works  of 
llieii"  iiuilior,  Arg»^  .nn  1;>(H>,  et  If  Uir.  iTil:!. 

Note  ;(■!,  (p.  2(»:(. )  — Firal  pitblislied  at  Napleti,  ia  u  well  prinlpd  and 
«lnguit  edilioD,  4to.,  and  dedicnl^d  by  the  aathor  to  Kobrno  SnuRevcritK), 
Prince  of  Salerno.     At  tbe  close  we  rend:  "Joanui*  JoWoni  Fontani  de 

^iibedienlia  opus  flnil  feliciter.     Iinpressiim  Ncapoli  per  Mntbiruii  Moiuvthh 

^^faino  SalutJH  Dominicw  14!40.  die  '4'i  Oc^tobrin." 

^^^  Note  ik's  (p.  liOti.} — M.  Ant.  Ftnoiinio  has  applied  to  CostiglioBe  tba  fol- 
^^Ewinc  lines : 

^^m  **Brx  qnoqne  te  simUi  eompleziis  amore  Briiamios, 

^^^  Iiis:((neiii  clari  Toi-quis  hoiiore  focit:" 

.       which  have  led  his  biograpberv  to  siipposf',  that  Ouittglione  was  hiinaeif  ad- 
'        miUt^d  Intu  the  orderof  kuij^lithuod.  *'  Ha  noa  received  by  kiug  Ueury  with 
such  marked  ilLtliuctluu  luid  kLiidiicHn.  an  to  exuite  surprise  lu  tbf  minds  of 
all  the  nxirtiurx,  aud  tLoir  !i<tU>iii«hmeiit  vtas  inervmvi  hy  hi<(  lidnoiiring 
liim  vdlh  the  rollnr  of  the  Garter,  which  is  only  bestowed  upon  very  few 
ioa»,  imd  those  of  tbe  higlienL  raiik."— Marliauit  ^ila  di  CiutigUoiic.     Se- 
LHai,  oiintber  of  thu  biographers,  Huya :  "  He  received  froiu  the  king  a  nplen- 
id  gold  rhaiii,  so  delighted  wn»  liiri  majesty    with   t^iiii  greet  mail."     On 
lis  Hiilije'^t  some  doiiM.>i  liftve,  however,  lately  htifn  ruined,  by  Ihc  Abate  U. 
Frajicu;.t'oiii ;  who  him  very  jnsily  stiggesled  the  improbability,  (but  ihu  kiug 
would  confer  on  the  »iubiu>8ador  the  name  honour  an  Lc  liod  before  best^twei] 
OD  hi*  soveri'igti;  lo  nliirli  he  udds :  "  The  uxphuiatJuu  of  the  uutKr  be- 
long* to  whoni-^incver  may  nitdertoke  tbe  bintorr  of  this  chivfUroUB  order,  and 
in  doing  mi  anccrtain  the  names  of  all  Tbonr  who  hftvc  had  it  conferred  ou 
tbein." — See  Fniuce»coui  l>i»cor*o  ul  Reale  Acadcmia  Fiorentina.    Flor. 
17»!>,  p.  8l'.     HyUie  iibliging  ji!*-.ir.tai»C('  nf  Sir  Isoiic  Heard,  gftrler  principal 
Idng  of  anti^t.  i  nm  euahl^  to  clear  up  Die^'n  doubts,  and  to  <^tAte  niih  cnufi- 
dcnce,  tJiHt  rostiglione  was  oot  of  the  ordtr  of  the  (jarler.    King  Henry  VU. 
inuuiUiitted  the  eamgnH  to  the  duke  of  Urbiuo,  by  tbe  abbot  of  Glaalonbury, 
and  fiir  Gilbttrt  Tulboi;  after  wliich  the  dukft  aent  Caattglione  to  Kii^land 
to  be  installed  iu  bin  name.     On  lus  lauding  at  Dover,  on  tbe  30th  day  of 
OctolKT,  bir  Tbomos  Draudon  wb.s  dispotcbcd  with  a  coDKidorablo  rftiiiue  to 
^^■011't'l  tiim:  and  in  the  rolh-^i'  uf  arms  are  yet  preserved  the  partieitlani  of 
^^^^i;  recpptioii  hy  the  lord  Thoma3  Doquara,  lord  of  St.  Jobn'H,  and  air  I'boniaA 
^^nVrioilie^ley.  garter  king  of  anna;  who  conducted  him  to  l-^nAon,  wliern  be 
r       was  lod^vd  in  the  bouse  of  ibe  pope'it  vice  collector.    JStit  although  Caaiig- 
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Hone  was  not  ereiUed  «.  knight  of  Uie  guter,  Uiera  i»  jet  reason  to  btliere 
lliu  be  rvcoived  Kutoe  df»Unf;tii!ihinK  mark  of  (lie  fnvoar  of  the  king.    In  the 

lellftr  which  he  Houii  tifltrrwiu-ilH  ai)ilrO:ihH  [ii  thai  e^ytni^t,  gi^in^  liim  «i 
■ccouni  of  the  death  of  ihf  iliikr,  '•  wlji.m,"'  Ii<-  sayn,  *'  yon  »*o  luvrd,  ilisl  jun 
dfecomied  him  with  the  unler  of  the  gnrtflr,"  he  rtrfnr*  to  cftrtain  houoitn  and 
digiUltcH  eoufcTTcd  iiIko  ud  hiD^^f-lf.  In  ni]diiion  lo  wbicli  it  niA}'  beoboenid, 
ItaiuUie  MS,  from  wUicli  Aiuttiti  publi«hfld  the  letter  ofCastiKlioiii',  ki  tij«iio4 
of  his  seooiid  volume  on  ihtt  Ordnr  of  tJio  (iarler,  and  wltioh  MK.  u  bjr  bn 
sinted  lo  hi'  deposited  in  i)io  nni>>«uni  of  Mr.  Tliort-^bf  at  l^edn.  WMCiutKl- 
li«hed  with  the  artu^t  of  Ciii«ti(;liono,  fitirrotinded  by  a  oolltir  of  S^.  eiidiif 
iritb  two  portciilUbrH,  and  liaviitK  nt  I'lc  boitom  n  ro^c,  fiMh:ii,  and  argtM: 
wbicti  iiHord^a  Ntrntij^ prouf  Lhni  Henry  VI1.,nhosi:-  liadg^:}*  wt'rr  »  partrnUi) 
uiid  united  ro»e,  had  di"*;on*t«d  C'li-stiglitiTir  with  such  ii  collitr  at  the  tinM  irf 
Ui>  miHttiuu  to  tliis  couuiry. 

NoTB  ^C,  (p.  5(it*.) — Tilts  piec«,  entitled,  "  IIiKwlyla,  BaJthuturi,  C»ii- 
liooi  Conju^,"  Uax  given  tine  to  an  erroiiuoiift  opiiiiun,  that  the  lady  of  (.'■»• 
tigliojie  wrote  Latin  i<oetry;  but  oIiIioiirIi  ii  iiS'nrdR  no  poKJlive  e\idriiM  of 
tbix  cirnuiiiHULQce,  yot  it  is  not  imprnbaliU!,  that  the  idran  nnd  tM:niJiD<>n(>  tl 
contmnH  wem  oiicli  ua  weru  conveyed  lobim  by  bis  wife  during  lu.t  MU»eurf. 
(iBd  wliioli  be  lift^  Ihoiighi  proper  to  tnuiainwe  into  LatJu  verfp. 

Note  .17,  (p.  3UB.> — CastiglTone,  liowerer,  never  took  posseniin  of  hb 
hiftboprick,  fur  be  died  willUn  a  few  dayi  of  liaviug  bceu  noiuinaiad  M 
it.— D. 

Note  3**,  (p.  ■^00.) — The  body  of  Ca-tti^lioue  was  iuteiTpd  in  the  OHini- 
politan  cbatcb  of  Toledo,  whence  it  wan  iift«>rwardit  reiDovcd  by  bi^  datiglita 
lo  tbe  ubiircb  of  t1)<>  Fr^iti  Afinori.  nt  MnntUA.  and  depof  it4*d  in  a  faaiidMiK 
ohappJ  ereet«>d  for  that  ]ii:rpo-^e,  wilb  ibe  fullo»tn};  itiHcnplion  writceo  kf 
Bembo:  "  H«ldiu(«nri  Oiutiiioni  Miuitiiiuio.  Ouuiibun  naturv  >t- -i'' - 
pluritniB  boniK  artihov,  oninio  ;  4Jr«ciN  Iimris  HrtnJilo;  in  Latiain  et  i 
t'liiUD  poctff -.  o])pido  N>bnliij-in*  in  Pisnuren.  ob.  virt.  tnilit.  dounio ;  i 
obtti.s  leg^iUiuiitbuH,  13riltuinii.-u  t'l  Koinauii;  Hispanier>^enJ  cinn  ii|:;erel.  jo  lo 
CleinenliH  VII.  Pont.  Mux.  procnrujcl,  (luftliionjlie  libros  de  inniitnewU  Ete* 
Kuui  fauiilia  pe^scrip^i•^»l■t :  puslremo  cum  CiunliiH  V',,  jinpvroior  ept^copuB 
ftbiila:  ercnri  Ullludll^»<ct,  Toleii  vii,i  funetn,  ninfrn)  tpnd  oiiii>i'k  ^ptiten  aoua- 
niR.  qni  vix.  aniion  I.  iucmh.  ii.  lUeui  i.  idoysia  (iouxtf^,  contra,  votuu  IMI^ 
ste».  ill.  B.  M.  p.  ejino  dnmiui  1^'i^" 

NoTK  '-10,  (p.'.^TO.)— ('iL«tiglione  ban  oIao  left  a  few  pnetic&l  eotapoiBttMti 
in  bis  iiiLliTe  tongue,  wbieb  display  equal  elejfonce  witli  Iuh  Lntin  wriliafl< 
Hi.^  atazonr  beginnintf — 

"  Mmica  U  (ior  Kinvcml  de'  miei  prim"  anni," 
in  piuiicnlor,  exhibitA  a  force  of  Keniinient  nnd  of  expresRioQ  iseblnm  NWl 
with  ill  ibe  work«  of  In.**  coutprnpomripe.     That  bf?  not  only  admired,  tel 
imitated  iMtt/tnta  de'  Medici,  in  sufficiently  evident  liom  ibe  following  pw- 
sage  in  tbtH  poem : 

"  f.  porrni  udirc;  O  Ktolto,  O  pten  d'  obblio, 
DiU  ft'iKto  fooDo  omaj 
llctilati,  e  dor  rimedio  t'&ppdJeccbia 
AJlunga  error;" 
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bicb  seems  to  be  imltAtcd  from  ilicsc  lines  of  Lorenzo : 
"  Bestatl  pigro  ingl^gtlo  da  quel  sonno. 

Cite  pill  cUe  gU  occlu  tuoi  il'un  tcI  ricoi>ra, 
Onde  veder  to.  TeriUl,  aou  ponno. 
Sregli&ti  omui,"  3ic. 

fctOTB  4.0,  (p.  27n.)^The  more  aiirient  norelifiLs,  liDvrever,  BoccaRrin^ 
gffiy,  Masiicrio  Stilt'i'iiiinno.  Sflccheui.  S:c.,  were  more  licentious  in  tldoir 
cncH  tUuii  those  of  (ke  time  of  Leo,  excejaing  Bau^^Uo. — B. 

iota  41,  (p. '270.) — Th«  languajje  of  Ibe  Cento  NoreUe  Antichr.  is 
formed,  Bud  Id  a  ct-rliiiit  exteut  matured;  it  does  not  proluUily  date  beTonil 
tljB  fourteenth  upiiiurj-. — B. 

NoTX  42,  (p.  370.)—"  I,e  Cifinm  Novelle  Antike.  Fiori  ili  Pnrlore  di  belle 
onrtesie,  edt  beUv  viUcntit' e  doni  secondo  ke  per  1o  tem|io  po-ssntfi  unuo  falttf 
iBoUi  valenliiioniiiii.  In  Bolo^o,  dpIIc  cnae  di  Giruluino  Benedetli.  15'25." 
TUiH  edition  vriu*  tmbUslii-il  at  tie  iustaace  of  Denibo,  by  liis  fripnd  Ctrln 
Guolteru/zi,  wliu  preserved  tlirungbont  the  uncicnt  ortliogrftpby;  but  ^euo 
net  with  au  edition  witbout  uotr  of  dfitc  or  place,  ^\bich  be  supposed  to  be 
of  ^eater  luitiquit)*. — Note  al  Fonlaniul,  u.  iHl. 

Note  40.  (p.  370.>— The  be«t  edition  is  that  of  Florence,  1724,  2  toIs- 

^blo«Bi4,  (p.  370.) — Prinltfd  »t  RTilan,  1  li'iS,  and  Beveitd  times  reprintei^^ 

"kote  45,  (p.  270.)— Printed  at  Venice,  ICIO,  1531,  IMl,  &p. 

NoTB  40,  (p.  271.) — Tbe  iii-at  edition  in  fol.  1483,  U  extr«niely  roi*. — 
Pinelti,  f^Ale  Oatid.  No.  42H;t.  TlieNo  uorek  were  reprinted  oi  V«uie«,  by 
Hari:;ltio  Sc4ao,  10<31,  %\o. 

NoTB  47,  (p.  271.) — -Tbe  order  is  now  enlilled  CtifitcluuoTO  di  Scriria. — B* 

Not!  48,  {p.  271.) — Tlipy  were  priiitwl  nt  Lncca  in  IM4,  in  4to. ;  % 
rbiirtf)  volume  was  nfterwunlH  pulilislittl  iit  Ljouk,  1.^74,  8to.  Tber  bsiTor 
Kiure  been  sevt^rul  tiiacs  rcpmitiM],  parlionliirly  iu  Loudon,  IT40,  in  4  robu- 
4to. 

NoTB  49,  (p.  272.)— Hri2zuchelli.  viia  di  Pietro  Arctino,  p.  14    Zdiz. 

($res<iiii,  17ti:t,  8ro.  Tlii^  work  of  the  t-oiiiit  Giammoriu  MaicKticibelH,  LoiT' 
wtT  uuwortLy  tbe  subject  of  it  mny  be,  may  jtiBtly  be  considered  nit  a  per- 
lot  specimen  of  lilerury  biognipby. 
^NoTB  50,  (p.  2T;J.)— In  one  of  Lis  letters,  iii.  SO,  be  ncknowleilgcs  \o 
kkve  reeeived,  daila  mntti  memoria  di  Le.itne  danari  in  real  somtna. — Muzz, 
n  Vila,  III. 

NoTB  ."jl ,  (p.  HIB.) — For  tUi»8cwid«loii^  pnWfrfnlon  the  engraver,  MnrO' 

^■ntonin,  wii3<v>uHniH©.1  to  priflon  by  ri.      i  i  ■  i.     .  lu  VIJ.,  wUenei'  hit 

^ftiu  only  lilivrutcd  on  the  entreuticH    >'  j'|>oiitOf  de' Mrdiri, 

^Hld  B«i^i*io  BRndiut'lli. — Vaturi,  Tit**  <■!    i  ilmh.  u.  •  ."      I'        In-'  ly  pru- 

^wbte  that  ibo  ft>w  impreMiioiw  wlvioh  wero  prinieti,  hav.  noywl, 

^ftren  tbo<46  (wbicb  are  pretiened  in  tbe  library- of  tin' A  :  i-notliy 

MiuT-Azitoiuo. — Hctueke,   Diet.  dcA  Articles,   i.  H^T.     [The  nnmbtfr  of 

prititH    Migraved    by   Roimondi    won    nixteen;    T    liave    aneu    au    editiim 

piiblt<ihed  in  the  seTenteenth  century  which  had  twenty  platea,  but  four 
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of  these  wera  Apiiriouff.  Giulio  Romano  liwl  iiaitted  Rome  a  few  diiTS  hefan 
ihf  affair  of  tlje^p  rngrnTingB  was  iliucoTered. — B.] 

Note  D'-i,  (27*1.) — rn  one  of  hi!t  Cupitoli  uddressed  to  Cosmo  I.  duke  of 
Floreorr,  Areitno  reniiiiil<i  hini  of  the  intim&ry  that  had  autwiKted  brnren 
fautteelf  and  Gioviuini  dr'  Mt-diri,  xhv  fiulier  of  i)ie  duke. 
**  Che  lunicUiA  lion  Ai,  mn  fratdlnnza, 
QucUu  ob'  cbbi  col  Tostro  gcnilorc-, 
Dl  propriii  miui  di  vtii  n'  ho  In  qnietanza." 
OjMTe  Biirlesi'lut  di  Benii,  Stc.  iii.  14.     Ed.  Fir.  1723, 

Vao  ftS,  (p.  2T4.) — II  lijv)  alfin  been  finppnHfit  Uint  Hrnty  VULhadleA 
him  t  legacy  iu  liis  will.  St>e  a  rarious  dedicatory  letter  on  ibia  sulgcrt  tnm 
WUltam  TLoauw,  clerk  of  die  closet  to  Edwnnl  VI.  and  u  prebetidaiy  of  St. 
Paul'H,  oddrPBscd  Tn  Mr.  Pfter  Aretine,  tlu  right  ntitkraf  poft ;  la  rir 
Richard  Clayton's  traDslBtion  of  Teubovc's  Menoirs  of  ibe  Haus«  «f 
Medici,  ii.  200. 

NVTE  M,  (p.  27-1.') — The  revenue,  howerer,  from  this  caTalierato  HM 
only  aeveDly  oi  eighty  cromis  a>year. 

N'>TC  ^^,  (p-  '2H.) — Mnzznch.  Vita  detl*  Aretino,  70.  He  aflermj^ 
houateJ  that  he  had  reriiaed  the  cnrdhmlaie. — Letien!,  vi.  303.  Man.  73. 
[H«  wait  oidfd  by  '['iUdii'ij  goad  ollices  in  hh  endeavouis  to  attaiu  lluti  dis- 
tinction. It  iniiy  afipeiir  tttruuge  that  a  man  tif  Titian's  nrtue  uhonld  hl»e 
been  «o  intirnate  with  hu  unprincipled,  Hhamelettn  man  li^c  AretiiKi.  Bnl 
the  painter  foitiid  tiiiiiB<-ir  everywhere  celehrnted  by  tlie  puot.  and  moreoivr, 
introduced  by  luis  to  good  sitters,  Clinrles  V.  nmoug  tlie  niunber.  Buou- 
rotti,  too,  VM  very  iutimalu  with  Areliiio. — H.j 

Note  .VI,  (p.  •474.) — Of  the  exlretne  omgtaice  and  raniiy  of  Aretino,  tbs 
following  passage  ftoni  one  of  hi^lctten)  may  afford  a  iinflicient  proof:  "Sv 
auy  nciblemeu  art  couKtautly  dietraciing  mewitli  their  viHits,  that  mytrtiiit 
■re  wurii  willi  tlifir  feet,  wi  the  (hior  of  the  Capitol  with  the  wheels  of  tba 
rriuniphul  eliariol>^.  Home  lierself  ue^er  atlrauted  a  gr^iter  variety  ufpcffll 
from  diflerciit  tuiiulries,  itau  I  st-eai  to  do.  Here  are  TnrkR,.IewH,  loditos, 
French.  GermtLUB,  Spaniarda,  Hlwn,\8  beidegLUg  lae.  And  us  for  Italima, 
there  is  not  a  moment  in  whiuh  1  am  free  from  ull  sorts  of  Umn,  soldien, 
seholars,  ItiyiaeD  tuid  priests,  asking  my  advice  and  asaisionce.  I  am  rega- 
liirly  bccume  tUv  omcle  of  trulli,  the  ftccrctnry  of  the  world,  and  so  I  woaM 
bave  yoa  heucel'nrth  eutille  me." — Lellxe,  i.  200.     Mazz.  57. 

Note  at,  (p.  27U.) — Tliis  circumstiince  15  referred  to  in  minr  of  dtt 
letters  of  Aretino,  cited  by  Mnzzuchelli. 

Note  fifl,  (p.  270.} — Theac  sonnets  are  given  by  MauaoltelU,  Viu  ddT 
Aretino,  31, 02.  .  ^ 


No?E  &tf,  (p.  *i7C.)— Tills  pvdIKiion  is  a  muster-piece  is  te  var. 

NoTB  60,  (p.  270.) — UoUc  Eirie  di  M.  Kiccolo  Franco  ciintra  Pifti* 
Aretino,  et  dpila  priapea  del  medcsimo.  Tie  first  edition  was  in  l.Ml,  ml 
bcura  dale  ul  Turin,  but  was,  iu  fart,  primed  Ht  CiifwUe;  thosernnd  in  1M0» 
and  th(.'  third  in  l-^4B ;  beaideH  these,  n  moilem  etiitiou  of  the  J^hap^a  «ia 
puWifchrd,  with  the  Vendemmiitton:  of  Luijii  Tantiillu,  a  Pe-Khiff,  nguMte 
Xiett-Long,  Het  xwiii.  sfculo,  probnbly  printed  nt  Paris,     These  product>o<ia 
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'  Fnuipo  apf  well  cli«ractenxed  liy  TiraboHchi,  "  Tlie  grottscBt  obficenity, 

he  most  wholes«Ie  abase,  the  roont  utwr  ccatempt  for  nil  persons  in  aa- 

boritT,  atv  the  maiii  ftfntur«.s  of  thlH  iiiftjaous  wi>rk."<— Storift  UcUa  Lett. 

'tnl.  lii-  iii.  H-   At  the  closu  uf  lu»  work  is  a  lelter  ndilrcased  "  Agll  infami 

rinripi  Jell'  iiifaine  suo  eecolo,  "Sic.  Fnuico,  Benevenlaiio,"  inwliicli  bo  np- 

^raids  nil  tbe  noTpreigrns  of  liis  lime.io  the  grossest  lerniP,  for  conTemng 

«r  favuure  on  bucli  a  wretch  as  PieiroArctiiio;  ii  reproof  wlsicb  they  well 

nrritttl,  but  which  lo^e?i  it^  efr<^ct  from  tlie  iutlecenl  luugimge  in  which  it  iR 

On^eTeil.     The  sctirrilityof  fViuico  mm,  howevtr,  with  (iserere  retribnlion. 

'  In  the  year  IM!U,  he  ww  Ktixfd  upon  at  Home,  by  (he  orders  of  Pius  V.,  and 

pnblicly  hangeil  ne  a  criminal.     On  ttein^  brought  out  for  execution,  his 

Tenerahle  appennuice  ntid  hoar}'  head  txciltd  unlTersal  cuiopatision,  luid  his 

csclomation.  "TliiB  is  rather  too  mucli,"  »o  remarknkte  (or  it>i  naivcti  on 

Kitch  All  occii^ion,  and  'wliirh  waa  the  only  complnint  he  Titt«red,  was  assented 

to  by  all  preHSuu     A  SKtlricoI  epigruin,  wiitlen  by  Franco,  agoiBBL  the  pope, 

is  nipposed  to  Imre  incurred  libi  rcptrnimeiil.     This  epignun  in  giTra  in  tliA 

McnagiAQR,  ii.  '-iW.     But  Fraaro  }iiid,  in    IiIk  tionnvta,   uommitied   tnach 

greuicr  offences,  and  hud.  in  particuloi-,  alluded  to  the  tilrodous  condnot  of 

Pier-Luigi  Farnesc,  the  eon  of  Paul  Hi.,  wliich  is  fully  related  by  Viirchi^Bt 

tlie  end  of  hla  Florentiiic  history,  and  exhibit:^  the  must  horrible  iuBtaiice  of 

dinbolical  depravity  that  evHr  dif^gi-nc'ed  hnmRii  nature.     That  Franco  was  n 

mimuf  real  hiariin^,  ftp]ieai-s  IVom  hi^  vitrtoufi  other  woi-k-s,  among  which  is 

•  iranfllatiou  uf  the  lliud  of  HoBier,  in  oltava  rinm,  wluch  iHitaJd  Lu  he  pre- 

aerred  in  tbe  Albuui  library,  ilL  Borne. — Tirol,  vii.  iii.  15,  in  uotu. 

Note  61,  (p.  27T.) — Tlie  Lfliiit  originid  of  thin  epitaph,  wliich  is  snp- 
pcwed  to  luive  hcen  written  by  the  pretiidcm  Muiiiurd,  nuts  tiius: 
"  Condit  Aretijii  civeres  lapis  iste  ftepultoa 
Mortales  ntro  r|ui  sale  perliicuiL, 
latflctua  Dcuh  est  illi ;  cmiiiaiDqDe  rogatus, 

UaDc  dedit:  Ille,  iDquit,  non  autua  sat  mihi." — B. 
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Note  1,  (p-  'i'iH.).^SeeFr.  jVlhertini  dKMirflbililnw  RonnB^ni.  ap.  Bitndin. 
I^'ttcra  sopm  U  BIhliotcca  Laiu-car.iann,  '.l-i.  The  •turn  pnid  by  the  rnrdinal 
:o  tlir  moakB  of  8.  Marco  waa  'i6b)i  ducats. — Baudin.  Prtef.  od  vol.  i.  CUnl. 
^rES.  Orec.  Bib.  Lourent.  1-1. 

Nnrr.  2,  (p.  379.) — Over  the  grenl  door*  which  opeu  into  ihc  haB,  the 
foilowing  inscription  nppenra  on  marhlf- :  "  Deo  i'ra;ftidibnsqii«  tiuniltie  dinn 
CInnenB  VII.  Me«iicc«  I'uiil.  Max.  Utria  opt.  studio  Mftjorum  et  sno  iindique 
conqniMtis  BihliolheciuQ  ad  ornaincutuiti  patrio:  ac  oivitim  anonun  ati- 
Ittatcm,  D.  P." 

Note  3,  (p.  'i'iti.) — An  ample  and  weU-armnged  oatnlogneof  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italiao  MSH.  in  this  library  has  beeo  pnbliabed  by  the  leumed 
Cauonico  Angelo-Muria  Bandiui,  ttlio  bdd  the  office  of  Bbrariau  from  tlia 
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jfir  1750  to  (be  time  othi^  ileatlt,  iu  It^Od,  in  11  \oU.  folio.  This  grvat 
work,  wliicU  liut  upi'iitrd  the  iren^ui^^M  uf  Uie  Lnairf  iitiaii  tilinury  to  tli«  Ulcnuj 
worW,  Vfiw  pnbIl!<IiPtl  at  ttiH  inmaiire  of  the  finperor  Francis  ]^  wbo  (ite- 
neotcd  lLii>  coinpilt'T  nitli  a  HUin  of  tnoneT  towuils  lite  expeiiite.  uiul  titiile 
liini  pnimise!*  of  further  (uwiNiance,  wliirh  were  ilcftfiued  by  t]ie  iiniilDrij' 
ileatU  of  cbni  mumtifeiit  sovLTvign.  Iu  tbcletierH  uf  ilie  veneruble  Cauanio* 
to  tbe  oitllior  of  llio  iire«i>tii  work,  he  lain«nti*  thp  wniit  of  that  patronagplft 
wliicli  liis  Inboant  vet^  no  jnm\y  entitled.  A  cfltalogne  of  the  Oriental  mum- 
ncripiu  wits  iHifort;  piil>li«licit  by  tbv  learned  ETbiUo  Asitemau.  iirchfaUbop  of 
ApaniiMt.  F1orpii4-e,  ll-i'i.  fo.  And  tlie  Ciinonico  Anton  MiiriaBisciQiiI,viu) 
prpfBded  nniiilint  in  tlie  nlTier  of  lilintriiui  of  tlie  Lnimtntiiiu,  olao  printed  at 
lloreiice,  in  tbe  ywar  17'*'^,  the  first  rohitne  in  foiio  of  a  catalogue  vhidt 
coutuns  also  tbe  Orieutal  MSS.,  but  which  vrns  notpublUbed  atitU  nftrr  hit 

KoTS  4.  (p.  370.) — "  In  the  notes  to  Poft^fio'B  Epistles,  t1ipr«  is  menUot 
nude  of  Leo'<)  ncniling  nie>w<engi;ra  in  Hcnruh  of  two  Greek  Tolui]it<«  of  tbe 
Uolf  Scripture<t,  for  the  use  of  Canlin&l  Ximenes." — Fubr.  in  Vila  Lmb.  X. 
aduot.  11:),  307. 

KoTE  'y.  /p.  27)1.)— M.  de  Seiilel,  prii^y  coiimellor  to  bis  I*ni5siiui  mi- 
jesty,  coainuiiiciited  to  tbt-  kiiniuJ  BhvIu  copies  of  two  oiiginul  letters  ar 
briefs  of  L(^o  X.,  tnthehuud-wntiug  of  Sniloleti  ;  tlic  one  of  thi^in  ftddretEMJ 
to  the  archlii&Uop  elector  of  Mentz,  requesting  Iiim  to  assini  bia  enrovnejt- 
Kipn*,  in  liis  inquiries  tifiter  (incieut  MSS.,  thu  other,  probaljlv,  to  tbecADOm 
of  Msgdebonrfr,  vitL  particular  iaquiiies  respecting  the  Decades  of  LiT^; 
all  of  which  nrR  snid  to  liav«  been  then  prcnervRil  in  the  library  of  tliot  ptice. 
Another  letter,  to  the  Hnm^f  eH'ert,  wn*  also  nddrcssed  by  Leo  X.  Iu  Christitt 
11.,  king  of  Denmiu-k.  which  U  mentioned  by  Bnyle  to  bare  b«ou  pnblisheil 
iu  the  Nova  LiUntriti  Maris  JSaUhic't  tt  Uepleulrionis. 

Note  0,  ( p.  280.) — One  of  tbe  poeniH  of  Prumonio,  entitled,  "  Oe  clifi- 
bus  pur  Golloa  Italix  nllHli^t.  bt  di-  trinmphn  Jalii  J  J.  Pont.  Max."  ib  pm- 
Bfffved  iu  the  TiRnrentinn  librdry.— ('Int.  Ixt.  Cod.  SI,     Another  piece.  "  De 

operibns  et  rebus   gcsiis  Julii  II.  Pont. Max.,"  Iiii3 beeupuhlisbed. ^.•Vuecd* 

Bom.  iii.  Tirab.  vii.  i.  ^01.  noia. 

KoTX  7,  f  p.  'JHO.! — Tiraboscbi  iwsiiively  infonnit  us,  thai  Parnjeuiii  bdi 
tbe  office  from  LMI.  tn  thu  timH  of  bi»»  death,  in  IW'i,  but  which  ahoaWbe 
Ifti!!!,  eitlipr  nf  wliicli  periods  inrhnlea  thft  whole  poniiEcnie  of  Lpo  X.,  ynhe 
nftcrwurda  bh  powri»ely  ft.tsen.s,  ihmSabco  wasnppoiutedby  LeoX..wiili(nil 
Beeming  to  be  nware  of  any  incomiistviicy.  Thi«i  appointment  of  Sabn  ik 
ivUo  confirmed  by  viuiouti  utb^r  te»timonii«,  nnil  particalajrly  by  canlioil 
Quirini,  in  \us  Spec.  Litterai.  Brixlan.  171. 

NoTR  S,  (p.  tii<Q.) — Epip-amoisuim,  LibriV.atI  ITenrietim  Reffcm  RaHit 
I.  De  Dili.  11.  De  Heroibtia.  HI.  Dt>  Amiris.lV.  Be  Amoribus.  V.  Dw  Mis- 
c«Uauei».  Rumffi.  apud  Valeriunt  ci  AJoj-sium  Dorioos,  Fratre^t  BrixiesK!. 
1»50.  8to. 

NOTB  fl.  (p.  280.) 

*'A(i  Leonem  X.  Pont.  Max. 
"  Prennia  pro  ujeritiit.  «t  munt'ra,  maxime  priuceps* 
Qutuu  u-ibnas,  CMnn  iitud  meniere  uiei  ? 
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Ifise  liili  pro  te  lUscrlimiin,  flaimia,  kliorcs, 

El  v&rios  ctmuH,  biurbiuie  tn  nie<]ia  ; 
Ciin^ere  ui  c[i|ieiem,  fi  \jri<lr»,  ei  fnnfre,  librott. 

Qui  te  r.oufepii'Kitm,  ot  pwtriaui  reduces. 
ErijTXit ;  ante  iiedts  Mdanrnvfre  jticeiites, 

Vive  Leo,  cujus  vivimuh  auspiciiq. 
Ei(f(i  milii  ^uid  erit  ?     I'ru  t«  nam  cuncm  reliqtii ; 

Mennet,  cognntos,  et  stiulia,  et  pairiiun. 
I)a8  cimiL'tn,  ei  f  iiui-iis,  uiii  riiilii  dextem  rivara  e»t, 

Me  miseruiii,  I'Iiih  cmI  uiii:  t>pii»<,  ur«  jnriiK. 
Ipse  ego  rvomenii,  spero,  pi^tn  ;  ^uatluor  i«ta, 

AlcidiB  rlavaui  deti-nherent  inaiiilnifi. 
Mngiis  dedi  minimus  ;  miyus,  Leu  Maximt',  r«ddiis« 
Vel  quia  das  ciiiictiti,  vid  qiiln  ]iromenii." 
Ob  ureseDtiu^  to  Leo  X.  a  MS.  copy  cf  the  Coftinogrnpby  of  Julius  Ot$iOT, 
Ittbtio  ncuompiuiifid  il  with  tbe  folloning  lines : 

"  Ad  Li^tnifm  X.  Pout.  Afar. 

"  Tot  liLi  quum  di-dtrim  tiosiri  monimpnta  laboris, 

LiU'giiK  iidhiic  iiequeo  pai'cci'e  niuiieribiis. 

MuIeh  dedi.  mine  plum  fi>ro  tibi,  sriHcet  firing 

Ojipida  cum  populis,  squora  cam  flanis." 

lore  10,  (p.  2bO.) 

"  Ad  CUmenttin  VTI.  Pvnt.  Max* 
"  Comiiiendo  liti  me,  memniiue  aorlem, 
Et  di-ipeuditt  quae  tiili,  ei  labores, 
RoiniLUte  ub  iitudiuni  eniiiitiouia, 
JuDHu  I'riuc^ipiij  inchli  Leuuis, 
Largi,  nia^aiiiini,  uiidecunqut*  docti, 
Per  tot  oppido,  rtgna.  uotioiies, 
Multo  tt'iiipori'  suuiptibuH  uivitiquc. 
Iiicn58iua  linctemifi,  hncteims  lut  drills 
DisjuiirtiEHitna  rejriia,  barliams*jiie 
Mores,  ei  popiilns  imces.  ferosijue 
Liistmrim,  peni^Tuveriui,  sine  iillo 
UuqQtuu  uiiiUKn!,  et  atwque  pnettito  liltOt 
Ecunis  cr«deret,  et  qnis  Iioc  piilaret? 
Fa  iHttmn  vania  mwm  recwKi 
Post  longns  ego  po^itul&tiones, 
PuKt  Ionium  inisrr  e«uritiuiit<m, 
Qaamvis  vineere  lilienUitmem 
Damlo  Ml  «o]itii8  Leo.     0  I^o  nod ! 
Iromaturior  iCKtiniatione, 
Hiiic  le  pmripis,  orbe  derolicto, 
lit  lojigiH  larrymis  tbaob  ocidtoa 
DaroniLres  f^fruiil,  ci  hIuiuI  necarec. 
0  mon*  tuvidu,  pebsima;  et  sorurei ! 
Ter  nuirs  pefhliuiu  et  invidie  soroi-M  ! 
Hoc  me  peitliilit,  itbtiiiilii,  perc-aiii." 
Note  11,  (p.  'it^i*.) — Tbe  borror  wliicU  tUb  tveiit  uorutioned  at  Rome 
r,  jtcrlivjSj  be  more  full?  conceived  by  n  purticuinr  LoBiaiictf  tluin  by* 
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tgenertl  deflcriprion,     QiiiliMuo  Prineirtllc,  of  Ctiarrino,  ft  public  profe«kir 
of  lanitmifcft  al  Rome,  wlin  lioil  liei^n  appointed  hy  Leo  X.  ui  hum  : ' 
tlif  tMiiicaijou  of  111)*  ncplicw,  Lla'  iMirdiiml   Lnnocenzo  Citx'i,   vun  •••■ 
U  U)c  instaucfts  of  brutal  eniclcy  nliicli  lie  saw  perpetrated  by  iiiu  .~-,-..^  ,^ 

[and  Oennan  KoUUei-s,  that  In  a  moment  of  desperstiou,  he  flang  himwlT 
from  a  lofty  window,  and  perished  b;  a  fUl  on  tb«  paTrmeut.  The  iuuaeiiate 
eaii»»  of  biB  teiTor  is  omigned  by  Vnleriiuio,  "  cuzn  oonspexisset  otiiitifM  n 
fianiUa  per  teitt<ii  urtpj,  et  ea  parte  allignto«  Bublimes  in  BuppUciiuu,  M 
•bscondlii  miri  (juEstioiic  rexori,"  &s. — Vnl.  de  Infct.  lit.     Of  tiie  Latin 

'  poetry  of  PrinciTitlle,  a  bvoorable  spocimen  h  given  by  Lanueluttu  io  hit 
life  uf  Acgtilo  Colocci,  p.  70. 

N'oTB  12,  (p. '.281.) — Tbiii  piece  is  given  by  cardinal  Quirini,  io  fajs  Spec 
Lit.  Brix.  17^. 

MoTB  Id,  ip.28L)— Tinbosobl  iofonoaus,  that  tbe  cusuim  of  conftrniBg 
the  office  of  librarioD  on  n  cardinal  arose  in  tbe  time  of  Paul  III.,  «b» 
pamed  a  dttcr«»  to  thax  eff^Ki.  viii.  i.  t^fX).  But  Mazznchelli  boa  thrown 
aome  doublet  on  tbis  circumstance, :.  1^. 

Note  It,  (p.  2&1.) — Tie  obtAiiicd  the  nmne  of  Fi-droj  or  Phodia,  bj* 
aingulor  iUHiance  of  talents  and  promptitude.  Unriog  undertaiteu,  wiili 
aome  of  hiji  lenrned  friendu,  to  perform  before  the  cardinal  of  S.  (iior^o 
(Riario)  tbe  tmgrdy  of  SeneCA,  putitlcd  Hifpaiytut,  in  which  he  aeted  tlie 
part  of  Phwtira,  iind  a  port  of  the  macliineij  hftving  by  accidt'iit  been  brokes, 
which  interrupted  the  performance^  be  alone  entertained  tbe  niidieuce  wbthl 
the  iujury  wiis  repaired,  by  the  ri'cital  of  extemporary  lauin  veroe  ;  on  wliicb 
uccuiim  he  was  niduted,  amidst  the  apptnuf^en  of  hi.s  liearerfl,  by  ibc  Dime  of 
I'luTiira,  which  lie  afterwards  rctmncd  mid  used  as  his  sigiifttore.  Eloft-dl 
Ingbinuni.  Elog.  To».  U.  'i'i7.  [I  have,  howcrer.  found  the  iiimip  Fedn, 
and  not  Fedra,  in  n  grent  number  of  ancient  manuseritiL^,  and  1  belieTe 
Fodro  to  be  the  right  nune.]  B. 

Note  I"»,  (p.  SK'^.) — The  mule  ou  which  he  rode  took  fright  at  a  car  dram 
by  two  buffulues,  und  tlurcw  lura  on  the  pavement  near  lh«  wheel.*  of  the 
car,  which  bad  uenrly  po^tscj  over  him;  by  which,  although  nnt  miuerinll] 
hurt,  lie  wan  no  lerrifled  that  be  did  not  lonf^  anrnve  tbe  ajxident.— Elof- 
Tose.  ii.  'i'iM.  To  the  coipuleucc  of  lughirami,  Angelo  Colucei  ttlhidesto 
the  following  satirical  lines,  addressed  to  Leu  X. 

"  lleslema,  Leo,  liiee  cum  periii^et 

Orator  gravis,  ot  gravis  Pocia, 

Harredcm  sibi  fecit  ex  deimcc 

ErsHiauiu,  fieroiddiim  ex  Irieute, 

Ex  aemiflfie  Juveneium ;  Camillo 

flepoti  reliquum  reliquit  SHsia. 

I?  Ycro  tumulum  rvplevii  uuus 

Po^leroa  moaumenta  nc  Hcquantnr." — Coloo.  Op.  laL'l 
NoTB  10.  (p.  'J8tj.)— "  Who  will  pu:  the  last  touches  to  tlieAe 
works  whoiae  iiicompletiun  cuu.ses  a  rugret  Kimilur  to  tlint  felt  in  refer 
to  the  unfinished  Veuua  of  ApelleB,"— riirrhusii  Orat.  Klog.  Tos.  ii,  'iSJ. 

Note  17,  (p. 283.) — "  1  became  acciuainied  there  with  Fotlra,  and  furrae4 
a  warm  attachment  for  htm.      He  first  became  known  from  a   tragvl^ 
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Se060«'«,  called  Hippolytns,  in  which  lie  reprcspiil«d  Phieilra ;  the  tragedy 

w  Mted  in  the  Nquuiv  hefuiv  the  imhtcra  of  CAnliuol  Rftfioello  0«or|^o. 

riio  rardiuii]  himself  luld  me  tUut.  aud  that  our  friend  thcace  acquired  the 

l^omcn  of  Pedra.    H(i  died  erf!  lie  hwl  nttaiiied  fi^y.    Hl<  w&a  vulleJ  Ihe 

licero  of  Uis  &g^<" — Kncm.  Kp.  xxiii.    Ep.  4. 

KoTB  is,  (p.  Sys.)— Goviel.   Bibl.  Fnuifoise.  np.   Mazzuuh.  iv.   KSO. 
ig  the  Tmdnctiotw  dp  Clement  Maroi,  2;*,  Ed.  Lyons,  l.'iiO,  we  fiud. 
Ii«e  crisiM  rent  de  Bfro&lde  Bur  le  jour  du  Teodredi  sainct." 

Not*  10,  (p.  -iSa.) 

"  Scribes  Bentivoii  forlia  Priucipia 
'['u  facta,  et  Lignrem  sangnine  JuUnm 
Gaiideutem  I^aiin,  infeHUW]ue  Gallic 

NoHtris  agmiua  tiaibus,"  Ike, — M.  Ant.  FlamtD.  op.  SO.' 

Non  30,  (p.  283.) — The  well  known  piety  and  rirttio  of  SadoLeti.  make 
t  maltcr  of  certainty,  llira  tlw  imijlied  inipuiatioji  on  Im  pharflcter  has  uo 
real  foandatiou. — B. 

NoTe'21,(i>.  *ie3.) 

"  Fii'lKiua  te  genuit,  collet  rapnere  Qtnrini, 

Longtim  audita  quibua  mnna,  di<ierta  lua  est. 
Ilia  dpdit  renim  Oominn  plucniisc  Lenui,! 

Thebanos  Latio  dam  canis  ore  modos. 
ITnaminca  raptnm  ante  di^m  flDvcrt*  si>dalH, 

"Hec  Decimo  jsauctie  noa  mailuere  genm. 
Qote  pietos,  Deroalde,  fnit  tua,  crrderi?  rRmm  c*tl, 
Canuima  nunc  CobU  tc  caucf^  ad  cjtbariuu." 

NoTS  UH,  {p.  '■i'H.) — lie  slates  tliia  in  the  dedication  to  Leo  X.  of  his 
tratulation  of  Theodurctus,  De  curutione  Gr^rcarum  affectiotittm.  "  Nam 
ei  mngnificug  Lanrentius  pater  tutD«.  omits  me  natnm  quattnor  ie  ngtnti, 
ezlormn  in  patriam  revncavit ;  ubi  apud  nobilen  oouftanguineos  auos, 
'WMdem  nieos  aSines,  in  buuaruui  artiuui  stndiia,  qiiai  tunc  Floreatis  restris 
pnDSidiia  flonierupt  juotindiiaime  din  rixL" — Mnzxiich.  i.  AO. 

NoTK  iW,  (p.  QM^,) — "Ad  ijiia*  Patria  in  me  mi,  majorumqu?  tnornm 
bmwfioio,  tu  id  nulxi  scorsuni,  Paier  Benti^Htme.  conuiU«iti ;  quod  ad  pede-i 
tnoi  graiulaudi  oautia  pniTuUituin.  iu  Urban^i  3.  SUreHtri  Oratorio,  ad 
boDestam  Bludiorum  (inietem,  ImmaniKHiiua  {iulbicaifli." — Mazxuch.  ^t  tup. 

KoTB  34,  (p.  '2:84.)— This  index  is  iMib1i»bed  by  Moutfaucuu  iu  the  Ont 
ilnme  of  hja  Bibliotb.  Bibliothecarnm  MSS.  'im. 

NoTK  :i.'V,  (p.  aH5.)— I'liDied  in  4to.  without  note  of  plac*,  printer,  or 
year;  the  addreea  to  the  cardinal  ia  signed  "  in  S.  Sylveatro,  Montia  Cabal, 
die  an  Muii.  li^lK." — Mazx.  ul  vp. 

Note  20,  (p,  2Kd.) — Atberti  denominates  his  writiuga,  "most  pleasing 
'  elegant,  and  rvplete  with  the  bestaentiineats." — Du  viris  Ulustribas,  104, 
ap,  Mantnch.  i.  53. 

Ntn-B  ^7,  (p.  385.)—*'  D*  Ltont,  Decimo,  Medico. 
Vl  noraen  Ltv  regium  cat, 
^gfia  ut  Medico  nil  potina  datur, 
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Nee  ctilmtn  Drcimum  supra 

t'uiquAiii  pvr  ntaaaoa  ire  licet  noToi ; 

Sic  rt  iiiimniufl,  rt  opdmas 

Hex  eat,  qui  JJecimut.  qui  Aftdtctis^  JLto." 

Zcuobii  Acciiyoli.  Ord.  Vrted.  Proiirin  Mun. 
Ex.  CodicB  M.S.  Marucelliuiio.  Hur. 

Note  3^,  (p.  28.5.) — iMrandro,  qiiaiii  dftto  l  Ltiadro.  Seckcnd'Tf,  i.  IIP. 
and  MuxufiUelli,  i.  400.  AI«andra  thought  it  neeessar;  to  Tindiralr  biniKlf 
ng«in)tt  the  clUiiniiiifs  rcRpcciing  liis  binli.  lii  hiti  speech  agninxi  Lutber, 
liefure  the  Jiei  of  tlic  German  empire,  be  excltims ;  "ImmortAl  God! 
Mtny  arc  lli<^  wtirtUy  tucu  to  whom  I  aud  mr  family  ure  well  kDuvn.  1  eU 
truly  affimi  iliiil  my  aiicpxiors  vrre  mRri[Ui;KSt:s  in  IbLrio.  Thai  my  pareatt 
Wcame  pour  van  nn  fniilt  of  Iheirei.  Hut  evrn  tlioagU  I  Iiad  lieeo  n  .lev,  if 
I  bad  bceo  tbou  baptized,  I  ongbt  not  to  be  rejected ;  Cluriit  oiid  iLe  ApMtltt 
were  Jews." 

Note  311,  (p.  •2S6.) — Sffkendorf  usmim,  iliat  Aleandro  lind  been 
srcretary  tu  Cimur  Borgia,  ruid  cumponed  a  pnrt  of  the  IlnniAn  cvu: 
AltiZiUjder  VI. — I>e  Luthemutsinu.  i.  I'ib.     Dut  from  the  iiarmtivt  i;   .<!»- 
zurlielli,  wbo  dcrivcil  liin  iiifarmniiou  from  lui  utithfiilic  MH.  tlinry  of  the  tib 
of  Aleuudru,  it  ap[ic(it6tliulbe  uvviTwax  at  ICnme  niitil  after  (be  ileatb  of  thM 
^pontiff. 

KoTK  30,  (p.  28f!.)— From  this  dedication  we  learn,  tbnt  Aleuidn)  vu 
not  only  E  ]»erfe(;t  miuter  uf  the  Greek  imd  llebren-,  but  bad  ajiplii'd  liitmeU 
with  great  dijigrnre  to  the  iu;ijniailioii  of  Llie  Arabic  aud  Choldajc  longnea. 

Note  31,  (p.  ■it'll.)— The  first  edition  of  Parw,  l.'iOO,  was  very  defectin, 
that  of  Aldo  itf  very  correct,  oud  was  published  in  ibe  year  J'jOH. 

Note  ^i,  (p.tfHT.) — Erasmus  having  becu  liifortaed  that  some  penumliMt 
preferred  Alenudro  in  ull  re»pect!!  to  lamiif  If,  thus  candidly  and  mogimiuiDOuly 
nplies :  "  There  ui  uo  blame  to  be  enat  on  Liim  who  may  prf  fer  AleoDilro  M 
ErasiDUfl;  I,  myj>elf,  a«>cnbe  very  great  eminence  in  learning  to  Aleoodnt 
and  I  am  no  more  annoyed  at  any  ooe'»  tliinldng  him  more  leanwd  fliaB 
zDVK«lf,  ibuD  for  him  Ui  he  thought  richer  or  baDdaomer." — Hmsmi  Ep- 
1621. 

Note  33,  (p.  287.}— "And  did  not  his  holiness,  a  man  of  ^ucb  inftaiu 
jndgntent,  nuch  literary  knotrlodge,  such  experience  of  the  world,  fiacii  exalltd 
rank,  eolicit  your  fHendfihlp,  and  receive  you  into  the  circle  of  bis  mon 
eelect  intiumtes  7  And  niott  jndicioiirily ;  for  when  he  bcrjune  acquainted  wilb 
yon,  be  ockuowlcdgcd  that  bo  bad  never  seen  any  one  equal  to  yrn  "  iA«l 
Aflolan.  in  dedicat.  Guloni.  ap.  Mazzucb.  i.  411. 

Note  3-1,  (p.  388.) — Of  the  alternate  dUgenstons  and  rticondliatjonii  id 
Erasmus  and  Aleandro,  MazzaebeUi  has  given  n  long  and  interesting  accooil. 
i.  415,  (note  bl.) 

Notb  3?i,  (p.  £f8B.) — .Ueondro  was  ni  Ibe  nde  of  the  monarch  wlm  U 
wus  made  priKoner,  iiisomucb  that,  u'heu  the  hoFKC  of  the  king  feD,  kl 
touched  that  i»f  Aleandro.  A  parlicular  account  of  the  capture  and  libwir 
tion  of  Aleandro  i^  given  by  Oirnhimo  Negri. — Lvttera  di  Ptincipi,  i.  199. 

NoTK  iW,  (p.  'iHVi.) — "  He  would  doubilem  have  atiaiue*!  fall  age,  bat 
for  bis  over  aoUoitude  about  lus  health.     By  making  biuutelf  his  own 
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Dim,  uid  conMtKuUy  taking  wrong  mndicin^ft,  be  completely  dentrtiyed  lii« 
onrnch."     lioiUet  misnndersTooJ  thJH  iiufisiigp.iLiui  infonn**  ii»  in  \mJatjf- 
h^f  ftcs  Scaiuiis,  Vi'ii,  tliBl  Aleimdto  died  bj  tli«  tttu|iiiUl)'  of  Ijis  iihy- 
""UUD,  par  la  Liiise  dc  son  medevin. 

JfoTE  07,  (p.  388.) — Tliis  epitnpb  conelndefl  witli  the  foUowiucf  liiieB : 
KtirOat'OV  ovk  atKi'tv,  I'n  iravooftai  i^v  iirtftaprvs 
IloXXui',  ij^rirtp  iCdv  uXyio*'  »)v  ffaviirov. 
"WitUoiit  reluctajicu  I  i-wigii  my  bi-pitth. 
To  Kbiiu  tUc  Kigbt  of  wliitl  in  worse  thau  death." 
In  wliicli  it  iDftj  bp  {Joubted  wlietUcr  be  meimt  to  refer  lo  the  rapid  iirogress 
cf  tbe  Kcformatioii,  or  to  the  licentiousness  and  sconJaloiw  Bbiises  of  ilie 
Romui  court  uudor  Paul  Til. 

Note  3y,  (p.  a8a.) — Kntitled,  "Lexicon  Gr»eo-Lfttiniim  opeia  Hiero- 
n>Tni  Al^andri,  iiiduKtriu  et  imiieuiilo  jiroUonim  \iroruju  jEguIii  Oounuouiii 
et  MiitLliKi  Boliiet'i  Bibliopoliu'UtD  Parinivu^iu]!],  101'^,  lul  eidim  Dectuibrav, 
Tbis  work  is  now  very  nure. 

HoTB  JJ9,  (p.  3B0.) — Xalitled,  "  Hieronjini  Aleandri  Mottensis  Tabuln 
Utiles  Greecanim  Munanitu  adyis  compcudio  iu^^'edi  volectibuii."     It 
Utvt  hevn  fivqti«ia]y  reprinted. 

Note  40,  (j).  '-i^ii.) — "  There  lifts  bet^n  publisbcd  aguiuMt  me  un  oration 
full  of  llie  tuutit  itiipudcDt  Uen  nud  Ibe  must  uutrat;euiiH  ubuse.  It  beurs  tbo 
iiaiae  of  .IuIiiin  Scoli^er,  but  I  uiu  sutitiAed,  from  uiitny  I'ircumstuiioet*  ubuut 
it,  that,  liie  work  i-*  not  bin." — Enumn.  up.  Miuz.  i.  41(1.  "  I  ntu  lu  sure 
tie  book  ib  Aloiuidro's  m  1  am  of  my  own  existence." — Ibid. 

Note  41,  (p.  201.)-~Iiia  former  piirt  of  tliiii  work  I  bavi-  I'bor^ed  Mnrliia- 
f[\i  with  lisTJng  biwl  a  nhart'  in  the  cotitrivuii.-e  of  tlie  atrocious  etratagem 
by  wbioh  L'leniu-  Borgiu  destroyed  Viielli,  the  Duke  of  Grll^iIla.  and  oibeis, 
Bt  Simjf&gliiL.  in  tbe  yenr  IMi'^.  But  tbe  further  perusal  of  tbe  letters  of 
Mncbiuvelli  has  indueed  me  lo  ro^iiUfy  this  opiuiuii.  tmil  euKbled  ine  pre- 
cisely til  i^tnte  the  pan  which  hf.  bud  in  tliis  block  inuisnctioii.  By  a  letter 
from  hiin  lu  tbe  mitgintrates  of  tloreuce,  daled  the  Iwt  of  Jiumary,  I-"»0-^, 
<but  which  3hiiuld  be  15ii;j,  the  noreutiuen  hii\i)ig,  niuil  the  year  17^U, 
cooliuued  the  date  of  xha  year  to  the  'i'tih  of  J^Iiu-ch,)  it  uppenrH  thiit  Burgia 
liad  cotnmnnicatcd  his  iuli'utious  to  MacLinvelli  Uie  d«y  before  the  per- 
nting  of  the  deed;  nud  that  MMdiinvrlli  }iim1  uul  Uikrii  iiny  rntuKure^t  lo 
veut  it,  either  by  expo^tulutiug  with  Boi-gia  or  nppiizini;  the  parties  do- 
ited to  deHtrnctiun ;  no  thai,  uccoi-dinjt  to  Ihc  lawn  of  llub  cuimtry,  he 
Blonds  in  the  preilicainetit  of  what  la  colled  lui  Hccee»ury  btifoie  the  fact.  It 
ift  true  he  gives  U8  to  underatund  that  lie  was  nnt  nppri:ted  of  tlie  whole  of 
le  inieutioiis  of  Borfnn ;  l>i)t  the  uiHluier  in  whivh  he  mpckLh  of  the  traus- 
un  afterward!!,  imfficieutly  pruvett  that  he  would  UiPt  huve  shnink  from 
ftiller  pnriii-ipaliun  uf  the  eriaie.  Uiu  words  are :  "  H*;  sent  fur  mc  aftcr- 
trardtt  in  the  night,  and  with  llie  moKt  u^r«t!nble  air  iu  i1i«  world,  rejoiced 
with  me  on  hif*  Mici'('!i6,  sayiuB  be  hod  njMken  of  only  port  of  tbe  deaiKii  to 
le  the  day  hefurf.  and  had  not  exphunttl  il  all,  which  i»  true."  In  thcttuoie 
liter  he  prm-eeds,  acciinhiig  to  ihw  dt.'vire  at  Borfjia.  to  couKratulaie  tbe 
lubliu  ou  thia  event,  and  to  represent  tho  lutvniiiftgeii  which  would  arl»e 
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from  tUeir  union,  &c.— -Lettere  di  MKcluar.  in  op,  jii.  73.    (£d.  Blietti- 
Lund,  lll'i,) 

NoTi  43,  (p.  ^1.)—**  1  eonuot  iMdp  weeping,  as  I  oonvey  to  you  the  tn- 
fonontina  tliut  nar  futlier  diet!  (he  22iul  of  thift  niontli,  frum  iiillcinimttti<nivf 
the  ataraaali.  He  cuiifemwHi  liia  siiu  to  FmHarco,  wlto  remuiucd  vriih  Urn 
to  the  liut  moment,  lie  lias  left  as,  ■«  jrou  kiiow,  iii  the  tlcptb  ofpoTcnji' 
&e. — Lt-EL  di  P.  MadL  n  FrauocbCo  Nelli-  sp.  Tirah.  vii.  1,  alt. 

KoTB  -l;!,  (p  iiU,)— It  hiu  been  of  lale  yeura  discovered,  that  thf  T)taij 
of  the  mnul  importuit  e\eniB  in  IIhIv,  fnim  tlie  year  140^  lo  1015,  p«1k 
lub«d  b;  th^  Ginnti  in  I5li^,  under  ttie  niune  of  Biagio  Bnonacoorsi.  is  ii 
fuoi  a  port  of  the  notes  of  Maoluarelli,  which  h«  had  intended  for  a  eonti- 
naaiiou  uf  his  hlntory,  hnt  which,  aftiT  hi4  dealh,  nimaJiniJ  in  tlie  hondi  tif 
bin  friend  BuonAtrcorHi. — I'^lo^.  'lo^iciuii.  iii.  IH. 

KoTK  44,  (p.  20^.) — "  Etsi  hnminiit  nometi  et  st^lnm  pme  Be  fent,  fix 
tamrn  rcDpUiK  euin  .te  lef;cre,  (]nin  Sataneo  digito  scriptom  t^^noMCtVl*" 
Card.  Qnirini  Di»trib.  in  Poli.  Op.  i.  iiOl. 

Note  45,  (p.  aua.)— Compare  bis  Dmnrsi,  iii.  42,  and  II  Principe,  W. 

Note  4U,  (p.  i9S.) — Thiui  bn  vrr'tlKa  )o  Pftndulfo  Belliicui  :  "I  s«nd  jo« 
a  little  work  lately  A<>nt  forth  by  Nict^olo  MiicbiATelli,  wherein  yon  iriUfind, 
dwcribed  brit'fly,  but  with  (freat  perspicuity,  nil  tiie  quulilivs  incideot«l  to 
principaliuep,  the  metliods  of  prescrriiig  tbuni,  the  faults  to  which  Uirjr  iti 
liable,  with  liccuralv  almenmlioiu  npuu  Li»>tory,  anciunt  and  modern,  twi 
maoj  other  mo^t  n»eful  ftttnrch,  from  nil  which,  if  toii  r«ail  the  book  wiib 
yoir  aocBsiomed  aitentioii.  you  vrill  derive  great  licnefic." — ^Buudiu.  Monii- 
men.  ined.  in  pnef.  37. 

NoTS  47,  (p.  UV-l.) — Uf  the  poeiiaiil  writlnga  uf  AfachiaTelli  ia  Ini 
muire  tongue,  aeveml  pietfin  r«mnin.  which  are  disLiiignished  rather  hf 
vigour  BDil  cunciaeiieMM  uf  exprc^KJoa,  Uiui  by  poetical  onuuxwai.  It 
has  b»eu  doubled  whether  MarhliLVelli  wiu  a  mui  of  learning;  but  one  Ot 
thae  pieces,  entitled,  Capitoh  dt-iC  Occtuiom;  »iiffiaieuily  alton  that  Ik 
Wtt  DoC  laaoquaintBd  with  the  irorkH  of  tho  aucients. 

NoTH  4M,  (p.  304.) — DttJite,  in  relating  the  simplicity  and  porsiinnajr  ot 
tlic  Florentines,  exentpltliea  ihcm  in  two  of  their  nobleitc  families,  the  AVrA 
and  the  Vecchi. 

"  E  >-idi  quel  di  Ncrli,  e  quel  del  Vecohio, 
Baser  couleoli  alia  petle  scoTertn, 
E  la  Bue  domio  nl  fusu,  ed  nl  pennecchio." 

II  Paradif»o,  cwit  15. 

Note  40,  (p.  2ti6.) — Tliis  edition  was  cojefaUy  corrected,  and  the  priB' 
ing  Biiporintended  by  the  leiinied  tii-eck,  Uemetiiiis  CbiilcondyleA.  Mut* 
lairv  ftpeaks  of  the  exerntiun  of  tluH  edilion  in  the  liigheHt  terms. — Maittiirv 
Annal.  Typogr.  J.  4l>.  The  merits  of  ih'^*;  iilti.Htrioua  brotliern  axe  itn* 
recogniHed  by  theletimed  lleyiie.  Horn.  op.  iii.  -i.—'-  I'lie  nimxt  and  mesrtff 
of  lhe»e  admirable  young  men  should  be  dear  and  pk-osunl  lo  all  posKriiy* 
tot  whose  BdvanlaKe  they,  iit  their  owu  cuai,  executed  tlus  great  wtjrk.  AB 
expenditun-  bnw  iiniuh  niun*  nnble,  more  elsTatwl,  more  truly  liberal,  tfau 
ftbiit  of  the  men  who  spend  their  pai«nial  inlieriluiee  in  raiu  and  ttiAsii 
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tlentBdon."    I  masl  ohBerre,  that  in  denorainttin;  B«niftrdo,  Nerliut  aru 

'erius,  Ihv  leaniedeiUtor  Um  lii-eu  led  intu  h  tttifflit  error  hy  tUe  Kimiliu-lly 

tile  family  aud  bapLiainhl  uiuiie  of  Neri  de'  Nerli,  uiiu  of  iLe  brutberH, 

•In  praf.  frimte  AVr/w/jt,  ntox  itwnini  NiTtns. — DeKditiouiliiii)  Hum.  ino|i. 

4 ;  Itut  ill  the  Greek  passage  wliicb  !>*  iifterwardB  ■riteH  from  the  prefaw 

Cholcunivle^,  Ihe^e  Urothera  lire  untued  Bi^vapSoc  cac  "SiptcTw  MqplXl'w; 

femarjo  and  Xeri  rfe'  Nerii. 

KoTE  ftO,  (p.  SO-"!.) — Benedplio  corrected  luid  pulilished  serertl  of  Ibe 
orkfiaftlK*  iincicnt  irrilnrs.,  and  amoug  tlie  rest,  tlie  edition   of  Horace, 
_     Died  In'  ibe  Giuuti,  at  I'loreQce,  in  I-Ml.wiucb  he  dedicated  to  Fllippo  de* 
Nerit. 

NoTK  SI,  (p.  295.)^Tliwe  commenittries  were  not  piildislied  until  Uie 
year  IT^,  wLpn  Oiej  were  giTuu  lu  Llie  puHic  by  the  ravaliur  Settimam, 
(to  whom  we  are  nJfto  indebted  for  tlic  works  of  Segni  uiid  of  Vnrchi.)  under 
Uie  folloninif  tiUe :  "  Commentai}  tifi'  fatH  civili  occonii  dtiutro  la  Cilid  di 
FirBiixe,  dall'  anuy  sicrxv.  al  udxxxtii-  Soritti  dtil  Senatoro  FiUppo  dc' 
Nerli  G«nLiliioiiiu  Piureiitijio.     lu  Augaslo,  1738,  m  to. 

Note  fi3,  (p-  '-JI'O.) — In  a  letter  written  to  Benedetto  ViirclU,  dated  the 

I        13tli  of  July,  1555,  be  nayH:  "I  wn  atill  well,  tboiigb  weak,  aa  you  may 

gaetm.  wbeii  1  loll  you,  tliot  on  the  aint  of  thin  month  I  he^  the  weari- 

)aome  aseent  of  tlie  HOlli  year  ofiny  iUspeul  life." — Tirab.  vii.  ii.  2S1. 
I  NoTB  M,  (p.  208.) — The  history  of  Guiccifl:-dim  was  first  published  by 
Us  nephew,  Agli<>lo  Gnicciardim,  at  Florence,  Appresso  Lorenzo  Torrenttlio, 
iBfll,  in  hu-ge  folio.  But  this  edilion  comprises  tinly  the  first  sixteen  bookb, 
1^  ia,  besides,  defective  by  the  umiiision  of  Reverol  pwningeii  of  impnrtiince. 
The  four  additional  books  were  puhUshed  by  Sctb  Viotti,  at  Parma,  in  1>>01, 
and  the  passages  otniUtid  have  i^en  published  separately  iu  the  work  eii- 
^_^e(l  "  ThnanuB  rcKtitutna,  sixe  Sylloge,  &c.,  eum  Fraiicit<ei  GuicciarUlxii 
^^Vsralipomcnis.  Anistel.  1603."  This  histoid  has  been  lyegueully  reprinlHl, 
^Hp&t  the  unostentations  editions  of  Stoer,  Geneva,  10^!1,  lUliti,  iu  two  toU. 
'       4iD,  are  the  moat  complete. 

KoTB  54,  (p.  UUB.) — "We  hare  flmshfid  the  twenlietli  and  Inst  book  Af 
GQicoiardini'tt  biatory;  the  mo^t  authentic,  I  believe,  (may  I  add,  I  fear,) 
Uiat  vrer  was  composed.  I  believe  it,  because  the  historian  was  mi  actor 
ut  liis  terrible  drama,  aud  penioually  kiit^w  the  priui-iptU  pcrfonucrs  iu  it : 
and  1  fpar  it,  beosnae  it  exhibits  the  wufiil  picture  of  viociely  in  the  fifteenth 
And  sixteenth  ceiitnriea." — Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Lord  Teignmouth'a  life  of  ihai 
grmt  and  good  man,  320,  -Ito. 

Note  55,  (p.  2',11>.)— These  objections  bvm  been  eollected  ftora  petpnJ 
auUioni  by  the  iiidimtriuu^  Bayle.  in  Ui!4  Diet.,  art.  Guicdurdini;  but  hare 

eu  more  purtieularly  iiutiitted  on  by  FoBcariiii,  Delia  Letteratura  Vena- 
Da,  i.  Mb'-i. 

KoTK  .50,  (p.  'JOO.) — Montaigne  ban  not  nnly  made  a  rimilar  rcxaork,  but 

las  nused  en  implication  nponitnuhor  unfaTOurabteto  the  moml  charactw 

of  GuiccianUni :  "  I  hare  also  DbHOTred  this  in  liim,  that  of  so  many  perKOna 

mnd  10  many  cfTpcts,  «o  many  motives  and  so  many  coniweb,  a-*  he  judgea 

i       of,  he  never  attributes  any  one  nf  them  to  virtue,  leligian,  ur  conftoience, 

^^V  if  alt  these  qualities  were  utterly  extinot  In  the  world.     And  of  alt  the 


autliu 
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ODtions,  bow  brnTe  uid  fiir  ui  ontwanl  iibow  tbey  make  of  themftelVM,  Im 
■l««>-9  lUrows  tlic  caiiw  MTid  nioiivc  upon  some  vicloiiu  (icciuiioiis.  or  «umt 
pronpecL  of  profit.  Il  l»  inipusiiibl^  lu  imagine  but  ihia  txiuoufpn  sucb  ill 
iuflnito  iintnbAr  of  actions  im  hf.  ttLMkL-»  mtriilion  ut,  lliere  iiituil  tt^  Rome  oub 
{>r<itlut:eil  by  ibe  way  nf  rftisou.  No  RomipLioo  rflii}(l  sn  niliversnlly  liin 
iufvcted  uuu,  tUat  Hoinr'  of  tbcm  woold  ncit  Imve  r^rji)ie<J  llic  cuut«guiB« 
wbicb  maJiCh  mu  HUHpvet  that  bU  own  iasi«  was  viciouii ;  wbenee  it  toiglil 
httppcn  tbac  lie  judged  otber  men  by  Mmiietr." — Moiiiaiigue,  by  Hu^, 
(London,  181."),)  p-  102. 

Note  '>"*,  (p.  UM.) — Brnodoito  nppeus  to  have  been  eqnnlly  ponrenut 
wiib  wience  and  with  litcnuni-e.  Among  bi»  wriliaffH  arc,  Uie  h'nttoffci 
L'otun,  Lis  Lmiivi;  |ilacc,  in  which  he  i»  ^aid  to  hiivc  i^bowii  aa  iiilimtfr 
«CiianiuLaitci;  vriHi  ihe  study  oT  uitiiiu[tic« ;  a  TreatUo  uii  ibe  Tran!qwtiaiis 
-ond  Manners  of  tlie  Swisn;  a  ro)le<'tioii  of  oii«  bnmlivd  leltem ;  »'«tptiI 
inutRbUioDs  from  the  Oreeh,  nud  some  itpec-iroeiis  of  Latin  itoriry.  out  of 
which,  enlitleil,  "  Tte  Veiietin  Gallioiim  Tropbioiim,"  bus  Ireen  printed  wUb* 
out  note  nf  ptare  or  rear.  His  brother  Patillo  has,  iritli  latnlable  f^lltodc, 
nuigued  him  a  pince  among  the  iUtistriottB  rharacten  of  tlie  age  in  wbickiie 
U\eA. — Klog.  Ko.  cri.     Iscriti.  '^O'i. 

NoTB  59,  (p.  30U.^ — AraiUi,  however,  did  not  qnftUiy  Giono  liimiieVtia 

poet. — B. 

NoTEr'fl.(p.  .1*10.) — Tirnbosebi.  viii,ii.2U0.  But  the  Boman  editor  of  tbv 
work  of  TiralioHrhi  hiut  nttempted,  at  great  Itruglli,  lo  justi^  Adrinn  VI.  from 
ihia  imputation. — Ibid.  '^261,  note  (u),  Edit.  Hum.  ViHi. 

tioTK  UO,  (p.  .1(}l.>^TbiR  rircmnBtnnce  ix  oDnded  to  by Ulio  Gregooo 
G}Ti)di,  in  the  following  Uncs: — 

"  Nee  Jovinv  Medicus  Tiinm  qui  prorogat  nnns 
Hifltoriif),  aura  et  multa  uiercede  reilemptiti." 

Oyr.  Po«iDai.  in  Op.  ii.  Ul). 
Jt'oTE  fit,  (p.  ;{0l.) — These  mpmoirs  hare  frequently  been  printed  naitt 
the  title  of  "  Elogin  Ooclonim  \ironim,  ah  uvyniui  mtnooria  pubUoails  in- 
gonji  monumcntis  ilbistrium."  Tbey  were  also  inuiBlnted  into  Italtut  by 
Hippohio  Orio,  of  Fcrrara,  and  publinbed  at  tbfit  pIftl^e,  in  ITtit**,  under  tbe 
fullowiiig  title  :'^"Lp  Ixcrittioiii  ponte  notlo  le  wee  imagiui  degli  bnomini 
famoKi,  le  quAb  ii  Oomo,  nel  ^fiiKC'i  delGtovit*  si  veggioiio."  'I'be  pnttniu 
kave  aJso  been  engraved  in  wood,  nn<1  pnblislicd  under  tlie  title  of  "  Ma»«i 
Joviaui  Imagiuer,  artiticv  miuiii  ad  \ivnm  vxpreKsae ;  uec  luiuore  indoiiUia 
TbeobuJdi  Mullen  Mitrpargeuiiiii  Musiii  illiutrata.  Basil*  ex  Officinn  Vttn 
Pemie,  lOTT." 

NoTK  02,  (p.  302.) — Tlte  otber  writing*  of  Oio\in  are  :  the  Uve«  ofllie 
twelve  Yisconti,  Inrdt  and  dukc.t  of  Milan;  a  detienption  of  the  islani  nf 
(ircnt  Britain,  of  Mu^^cott,  of  ilu-  lukc  of  Como  ;  and  the  cii]ogic»  of  lUS 
whu  have  ditiiinguifOied  tbemi^elreit  in  aniui.  Tbrew  of  Lbe  li^Rt  books  of 
tlie  history  of  I'millo  Oiovio,  with  Komc  uf  the  wurk^  of  bin  brotliet  Qrii*- 
di^tto,  have  lately  lieen  discovtred  iuuoi]g<it  tlie  dome.Hiic  MSS.  of  thv  i-nuiil 
GituiibaltiKtJi  Ciiovio,  a  descendant  of  tbe  Niunu  ftunily. — Timb.  ^ii.  ii.  208. 

Note  «."J,  (p.  ,103.— In  nlelter  lo  Henry  II.  of  FrancR,  be  aays,  "  lo  bO 
fia  teniperolR  /«  yenna  <Cvrv  col  fiuieeinio  iucbiostro  per  scrivcrc  in  cart* 
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[  IiingA  TiCa."  &c.    Aa<3  in  anotlier  to  Giambiutiiito  Gnatnldo.  *>  Gii  bo 
npt'isUii  111.  prnna  doro  per  celebmre  il  valor  va<itrn."-^Lett.  31,  G^,  up. 
ririib.  ut  xtip. 

KoTK  04,  (p,  304.) — Ho  lofeM  to  Ma  aervimde  ia  Iub  Eteg.de  calmnitaU 
.  4ine  vitip. 

**  A  pairuD  (Icmum  V<.>ii(>tiia  nocitiui  ftd  undan, 
Vix  meiises  nosirn  viximua  are  decern. 
Pfttriciis  igimr  Hcrrire  cnegji  egestaa 
j^rumnosn,  hauii  iuvitlu  priiicipiiii." 

Note  05.  if.  -lOi.) — The  poeitm  of  Viil«riauo,  iu  five  books,  uiid«rtlio  titl«- 
uT  AtHoriim,  were  tint  priuteil  in  l-!>'^4,  tuid  afterward;!  bv  Qiolitn.  at  Veuice, 
ill  I-')4t),     Kit!  Uexameierx,  ndtiH,  aiid  e(ij^'uii»<,were  aluo  priiitvd  by  OioUto^ 
in  iftJO. 

Note  flfi,  (p.  SO'i.) — Tbe  opinions  of  varions  mithors  on  this,  and  oiher 
prodiictinus  of  Vulmuuo,  may  he  fovLnd  in  tlie  CeiiSHra  ct:h-brioriitn 
^uUioruvi  of  i'ope  Blouut,  OOT.^'Ed.  Geuev.  1710,  4tD. 

Note  07,  (p.  300.) — ^In  reply  to  this  DialHbt  of  Enwmua.  Luther  wrote- 
I  treatJKe,  JOe  Strvo  Arlntrioyvhinh  ia  publislieil  in  the  general  colleoUon 
r  hii  work*,  iii.  lOO. 

NoTS  Ii8,  (p.  30S.)— In  n  MS.  copy  of  Iho  poetics  of  Vida,  cited  by 

'  uboAclii,  is  the  follotrin^  jmssage: 

"  1  puer;  aiq^ue  feres  lili  pulswe  doccQlitf 
Ne  dubilUt  et  \v.\Xn  siictuIudi  iiLnint^re  Hmen. 
ExcipJHt  fiK-ili^,  teqiie  tulmir^Mttr  iib  itmn'a, 
Sp?«que  aviJiiiA  ultro  dictis  nccendal  nmicis." 

^^-    These  lines  vrere  omitted  by  Vida,  on  priaiiog  Uia  poem;  a  circiunstiuice 

^^bhich  gave  great  offence  to  Gymldi,  who  alludes  to  it  iii  the  following 

^Hinea: 

^^H  **  Poncere  non  otifiim  ^Hdnm,  promiitere  qnarnvis 

^^H  Sit  monies  nuri  solinis;  aaai  cimnine  nomen 

^^H  Ipse  suo  expunxir.  uontroqne  a  limine  votes 

^^^K.  Summovit  tuuerua  ;  huuu  i{ui  auecnrrere  credu?" 

^^^  Atitt  lo  the  stuiie  rniiHe  may  be  us»i)Tiicd  the  MarciutiD  muiuer  m  which 
OyralJi  cliflructpmes  th«  poetical  mitiiijp  of  Vidn,  in  liis  tTflntise,  Dt!  Puet. 
suor.  tt-m)t. 

ftoTB  ftl),  (p.  now.) — "  As  I  hsre  ftlways  entertained  (in  affeetinn  for 

IJjlio,  I  wnrneil  him  lo  avoid  the  uinitners  of  llmt  peMlilent  cily  ;  but  same 
liow  or  oilier,  he  hud  uu  Boouer  approached  the  CiroeEUi  vortex  than  he 
nuhed  into  it,  qtnte  forgetriil  uf  hiii  foniier  nelf." — Celio  Ualeag.  Joan.  Fr. 
PPico,  Ep.  up.  Tirob.  vii.  ii.  ilH. 
Note  70,  (p.  aofl.)— Well  known,  nuder  the  mime  of  Gio?iunbatti«ta 
Girnldi  Cynihio,  uh  the  anlhor  of  the  fft-catommithi,  or  hundred  novels,  lit 

fmnuer  of  Uoccuceio,  which  have  been  freiincntly  printed.  A  collection 
I  poeniK  wmi  published  ot  Ferrara,  in  1037.  at  tiie  otoee  of  wliieb  in  a 
le  of  Celio  Calcogiuit  I>c  Imiialiitrif,  addivMJd  to  Cjnihio.  This 
lie  rarely  ocoura. 
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Note  1,  (p.  311.) — "  Bot  that  which  more  than  any  of  the  eirctunstanees 
I  have  mentioned  was  detrimental  to  these  Btudies,  was  the  excessive  zeal 
of  t)ie  early  Christians,  who  not  merely  threw  down  and  destroyed  the  mar- 
Telloas  Btatnes,  bnsts,  scolptures,  paintings,  mosaic  work,  &c.  illustradn 
of  the  false  gods  of  Qreece  and  Borne,  bat  also  those  memorials  which  re- 
mained of  the  great  and  excellent  men  who  adorned  antiquity." Vasari, 

•  _  Vite  de'  PittorL  in  Proem.  73. 

Note  2,  (p.  311.) — In  the  Laorentian  library,  PluL  xxxjii.  Cod,  37,  ia 
preserved  a  Latin  poem  of  Andrea  Fulvius,  in  two  books,  entitled  AniSr 
quaria,  in  which  he  describes  at  great  length  the  antiquities  of  Borne,  with 
many  encomiums  on  Leo  X. — ^Fabr.  Leon.  X.  Vit  30&,  note  111. 

NoiB  3,  (p.  312.) — See  Winckel.  Storia  ddle  arti.  Nota  dell*  Edit.  n. 
11)3.  The  merits  of  tiie  fortnnate  discoverer,  Felice  de'  Fredia,  were  also 
inEcribed  on  hia  tomb. 

"  Felice  de'  Fredis, 
"  Qui  ob  propriaa  virtutes, 
£t  repertum  Laocoontis  divinum  quod 
In  Vaticano  cemes  fer& 
Bespiraus  simulacrom, 
Tnunortalitatem  meniit. 
Anno  Domini  unxxviiii." 

Eichardson  eur  la  Peinture,  iii.  711,  in  addendis. 
Note  4,  (p.  312.) — This  was  commemorated  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Leo  X.  Pont.  Max.  providentiss.  Princeps  vas  elegantissimum  ex 
lapide  Nnmidico  ne  pollutum  negligentise  sordibus  obolesceret  in  hono 
modiim  reponi  exomarique  jussit.  Bartbolomsus  Valla,  Bamundus  Capo- 
ferrus,  Aediles  Fac.  Cur." 

Note  0,  (p.  313.) 

'*  In  LucretitE  Statuam, 

"  Libenter  occumbo,  mea  in  prsecordia 
Adactum  habens  ferrum ;  juvat  mea  manu 
Id  prseatitisse,  quod  Viraginmn  prius 
Nulla  ob  pudicitiam  peregit  promptius ; 
Juvat  cruorem  contueri  proprium, 
lllumque  verbis  execrari  asperrimis. 

Sangden  mi  acerbius  veneno  colchico. 
Ex  quo  canis  Stygius,  vel  Hydra  prasferox 
Artus  meos  contpegit  in  pcenam  asperam  ; 
Lues  flue,  ac  vetus  reverte  in  toxicnm. 
Tabes  amara  exi;  mild  invisa  et  gravis, 
Qaod  feceris  corpus  nitidum  et  amabile. 

Nee  interim  snas  monet  Lucretia 
Civeisj'pudore  et  castitate  semper  ut 
Sint  preeditfe,  fidemque  servent  integram 
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Sain  muitis,  cum  sit  lieec  MaToriii 
LftUB  int^jTUB  iHipuli,  uL  ciuititate  fwtuiniR 
LeDlenlur,  «c  vtris  tnn^  iata  glorin. 
Placem  sindeuit,  qu&na  niTore  pt  grutia; 
Qajn  ill  pralnsse  cnde  v«l  meu  gmvi 
LQb«t,  i^tiuim  imuuDiii  pitnim  o|K)rtere  extralii 
Ab  inquiimti  corporis  ciiKlodln." 

KoTE  ft.  (p.  'U'i.) — '' Aiuiiea  Fulvio  niuuiiotut,  that  among  oUier  moQii- 
bents  coUfott'd  by  Colocci,  were  swtues  ot  Socratvs  and  Alcibiades,  Jupiter 
on,  PrDt«us.£BCiiIapius,  figtireti  of  the  months  and  their  tutelar  gods/' 
-UboUuii,  Vitu  Colotil,  20. 

'NoTB  7,  (p.  ^in.) — "  Ilortuli  CoIotJaiii  ltd  Aqnam  Ylrginem  siiJ,  nuoumn 
etnstonun  inonumfuiloniiii  cnpia  imttruL-ti^Ktiiu,  i]uae  primin  iUin  cprnporibus, 
Dihtu  ondqnitacis  Rtndinm  ooput  exiollflre  oiepit,  nniis  Angelus  Uoloiiiis, 
fluiotlxBimuH  doctiftsimn'^qiic  rir,  eo  in  loco  smnina  cam  diligeiitia  hint*  ind« 
oollegii.  tnagniun  railu  Iii9<:riptiouiiu  multitudiiiem  ttuppcditurutit." — Pan- 
nil  Fast.  ii.  ap.  Ubaldiiii,  Vititm  Culotit,  :n. 

NoTB  8,  (p.  318.) 

"  Bymmoclms  hasc  priiniiB  vicina  pnlndn  Potro, 
CoDdidii ;  liiiic  alii  longo  post  rcmpore  patres 
ildificavenini,  colnereqne  pi-orinut*  Kde«." 

Andr.  FuIntiH,  de  Antiq.  Urbia,  i.  Ed.  Bom.  1513. 

Noteo,  (p.au.) 

"  Hffic  lona  tnta  pAnim  primiis  mmtita  reliqnlt 
NiculeO!!  ijiiintu!!!,  qui  inoiiulinH  anibiit  altis; 
Slrtixil  ci  uniuvit  pivtJs  taqut^imbuti  aulax; 
Binanpie  ubi  fieret  ret*  siuth  i^aoellu  peregit. 
Multft  quoqu«  ino(epil,  (nnlift  iiiipM-fectu  reiiquit." 

Audr.  Fulv.  de  Antiquit.  UrUs.  i. 

NotB  10,  (p.  315.) 

"  Sextits  Alexander,  postremo  in  verdee  tnn-Bm 
Addi*li[,  luiliquls  qiue  preminet  sdtbuH  altaro." 

Andr.  Fair,  ut  »Hp. 

NoTX  11,  (p.  317.) — This  figtirc  afterwards  come  iuio  the  posse!<sion  of 

Bmcht  Borgia,  who  prmi^Dted  it  to  llie  tnarvliionesH  of  Muiituo,  at  wMrh  city 

;  gave  rif-e  to  an  ancodutc  rcfrordcd  lii  the  life  uF  De  'I'lioti.    That  gjeal  uiun 

eiDg  at  Mtintna,  in  tlie  rear  Ib'i'.i.  wat,  lut  w<>  lUf  lolil.  Ratified  witli  ihe 

bt  of  the  SliM^ping  Cupid  uf  Michdu^iolo,  uf  which  he  ailil  Inn  frieud!) 

SBvd  tlit^ir  bi|2;h  appnibauuu;  but  du  beiug  shuwn,  imniediatuly  afler- 

■  flDOtlier  figure  of  the  namf  ■ittbjf^ct,  of  atiriqite  workmanHliiji,  thaj 

Were  instantly  couvioccd  of  the  infrrioritj  of  the  modem  artist ;  whose  work 

ppeored,  in  compiirison  villi  the  other,  a  abapcleas  block,  ami  wiTc  luLanictl 

'of  IiaTing  exprpsned  ihtrir  approbniion  of  it.     Thitt  storr,  if  true,  dwcs  nn 

credit  to  the  tuBli;  of  l)c  Thou  wad  hin  i-ompmiiout*.     They  ini(rht,  perliaps, 

I        justly  have  preferred  tlie  luicitot  V)  iJje  modem  Klatne;  but  in  thua  extra- 

vaganily  condemning  llial  whicli  they  hiul   ihe  moment  befortf  eommendetl, 

L      they  proYe«l  that  the;  had  uu  real  ataudard  of  taate,  and  were  not  qualified  to 

^Hfailge  on  (ho  anbject. 
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NoTK  12,  (ai7.)^It  w  strange  tlist  Miclielagnolo  altottld,  at  tlie  reqnui 
of  tll■l^  cnrdinnl,  liavc  coniJeswndetl.  m  Vassri  relates,  to  mtke  m  il<-sinii  fijr 
■  piiiuting  or  Si.  Frnnius  receiviiig  llie  stUjmatn,  wUcli  -wus  to  be  flDi«li«t  in 
coloitrs  by  the  Umsnr  of  tli<!  ciodjuiil.  It  appenrs,  huwev^r^  to  liAie  beeo 
execnled,  nnd  after  tinving  been  coloured  b;  llir  b&)-ber  "  molto  dUigeuc- 
neuie."  wiu  liououreii  with  u  plnce  Ui  one  of  tlir  cbapeltt  of  S.  Pietni  a  Uos- 
toiio.  It  Baae.  Sooh  in  iil  limc^  the  vraywiLrd  fate  of  geoiuK  ;  fondpmiMl 
on  one  occasion,  lo  gralifv  tlie  guzo  uf  folly  by  erectint;  a  Htntne  of  «diiw, 
and  tm  nuriihcr,  lo  bi-  the  footiitool  for  a  bnrlxrr  lo  iiiuiint  to  imiuortdity. 

Note  l>t,  (p.  317.) — Thn  statue  of  BuccbuK  i^  (nr  lolelj  tra»)  in  Uie  Flv- 
rcutine  f^len*.  It  Iihs  heeu  enffravtd  in  iLe  collection  of  oiicieai  u^  dd-. 
d^m  stutuett  by  Dnraeuieo  BoHsi,  itom.  17 1)4,  and  in  tLe  third  toIiusc  of 
tlie  MiiHi'uta  Florcultuuin. 

NoTK  1-1,  (p.  018.) — At  vrbfit  tiniit  MielielA^olo  reUtraed  to  Flomceis 
not  precUely  stAt«d  by  lits  biagrapliPrs  ;  but  Condivi  informs  ns,  llutt  tt  tli« 
lilue  he  pxt-niiod  tbc  MAdonnn  for  the  cftrdlnol  of  Kohun,  lU  Kome,  be  «» 
twtQiy-fotir  or  iwtrnty-fivc  yenn  of  age;  conflcitueiiily,  uh  he  wb»  hom  \a 
1474,  biM  K-iiini  mity  be  ptiteed  with  tolerable  aci^uriicy  in  141K>.  TbU  >1m 
agrees  Hiifllriftitly  vjib  \\\»  Cfintettt  with  Unnnrdo  dn  Vinni,  which  occamd 
toon  tiflt'rw(u«U. — ConiliTi,  Vita  di  Mirhelagn.  14.     Kd,  l-'cr.  174(1,  fo. 

KotE  1-'),  (p.  Glf.) — Besides  Lioiiardn  and  Miehelagnolo,  Andrea  Coo- 
iQcui,  oil  vxcellvul  iirlial,  had  been  tteAted  Milh  r»  imdi-rtolce  th«  ytark./— 
Vavturi,  Vile,  iii.  30-1.  Tlio  document  from  the  public  reconlH  of  I'lomtce^ 
by  wlji<-)i  iliiK  lank  wuk  intniBtvd  to  Mtcbeluguolo,  is  published  tj  Gad,  is 
)lJ«  Amiutaiionti  on  Condivi,  KXi. 

I«oTC  HI,  (p.  320.) — "  Sebbenc  il  dirino  MichelaRnoIo  (tee  la  gran  ei- 
pella  di  Papa  Jiilio,  dappoi  non  arrivu  a  queflto  soguo  mai  ikUa  nicta,  Itsu 
y'mii.  uou  ujfgiuuse  mui  all  for£adi<iuei  primt  siu4j."^Vitadi  Ucnv.CeUim, 

Note  17,  (p.  aiifl.) — Nt-ithpr  of  these  works  was  ever  conipleM,  inil 
•Ten  the  cartoons  b»Teloiig  since  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Tbm  of  Uonudo 
waft,  howerer,  engrared  by  Fdclinck,wlien  jo«np,from  iru  imperfect  dtrwen. 
It  liuH  NiiiL't;  befrn  uDgravrd  with  l«ss  elf  jjance,  but  frnia  a  bvltcj*  model,  uad 
pitlillHhpd  in  llip  Ftmrin  Pillrice,  No.  xxix.  T]i4>re  w  nl&o  a  print  of  a  part 
of  the  oarioon  of  Michelagnoln  by  lilarc- Anionic,  which  was  ulao  re-engiared 
by  Aii'.^tino  Vencziano.  This  print  U  known  by  lltti  nomu  of  Uie  Qrimveuru 
The  oiily  copy  K\^t  uiade  of  the  whole  eotnpo»tion  of  tlie  ciu-toon  of  Vt- 
clieluguoli),  Ik  tinid  to  hiivo  been  among;  the  picturRs  collected  l>y  the  Itte 
Lord  Leict"iier,and  to  be  now  in  the  po*sossionof  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  *•  U 
is  a  smiill  picture  in  oil,  in  cluaro-sciiro, imd  tlie  peifomiance  of  Boaiiano  da 
S.  Gnlla,  sumamcd  AriDtutilc,  fhim  his  leunied  or  verbone  d«scant»  uu  that 
■nrprising  work." — Sewurd'n  Anecdotes  of  DimingniRhed  Penona,  iii.  157. 

Note  !>*,  (p.  IWC) — It  lini  been  ftuppowd  that  Julins  II.  called  Mlcbct- 

Hfinolu  to  Home  ttoon  tifter  his  elevuliou,  in  the  year  1^03. Condin,  18. 

Bill  Bottori  hH4  ob'-ened,  that  the  colo>isiiI  statue  of  Darid  wox  not  eraeietf 
Bt  Floi-eiice  until  \h(\i,  afttrwhifh  Mirhelngnulo  exet-nted  some  other  worta 
llierr,  wlipnop  Ij^  oonoIiidM  Ebnt  Jnlius  did  not  cidl  him  in  Rotoe  nntil  ib(i 
Aiurth  or  tlftii  jetff  of  his  poiiii£ciiie.    ^ottan  is  right  iJi  liis  premiers  biK 
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mg  ia  bis  conduKiuii.     Micbelignulu  oertiuiily  did  not  quit  Florence  im- 

mwlittlfly  ofCer  tin-  iifeexsioii  of  .luliut*.  Imi  his  urriral  at  Ilomp  ww  nn  cer- 
Iiiiiily  itot  lator  tlian  \3\}'>,  nv  tlic  cietuiiKl  year  of  ihe  pmitittcnte  of  Julius,  ns 
ill  np[}eni-  from  Gal:«e4|U«ut  circuin^tauccs. 

Note  ll>,  (\\.  U'2fl.) — Tlint  thin  design  first  siiggpstPtl  tn  Ilie  pnntilf  tl«» 

iden  nf  Tf-liiiildiiipr  S>l.  Peier's,  in  asserted  by  Vjwari.  vol.  ii.  p.  H!I,  tuiil  iigiiiti^ 

iil.  '-ill ;  (lino  by  Bottiiri,  ivi.  iiole  1 ;  i:nd  by  Condivi,  Vitu  diiMicbt-lii^tuolo, 

!).     Tbis  iiKiliniiifiil,  wbicb  wu*  nut  i^uiiipleleJ  iitilil  loit^  rI'^ri-  thf.  d^atb  of 

e  pontiff,  wiw  iiol,  boiTt'Tei',  ort'cipJ  in  ibe  chnrcb  nf  R,  Pfeiro,    /'n/jmiio, 

t  in  ibftt  of  H.  Pif!(ro  hi  Vhiciiiis,  wbeio  it  jet  reuinins. — Pr.  Jiraitii's  Ttmr 

the  Cciutluc-ut,  ii.  'liiK 

KoTB  iiO,  (p.  :121.) — Tills  celeLraied  figure  bus  pveu  risa  to  ft  literary 
rodnction,  'nbicli  bas  biwn  tiansiilRied.  a£  scarci:ly  iuferior,  iu  [loiiU  of 
ubliiniiy>  to  cLe  statue  ibtelf.         * 

80j*t:tto. 

HI    OlOVAMQATTlttXA    ZAPP]. 

*'  Clit  f-  Cnstni.  cbe  iu  dnm  [lictm  srolto, 
Siede  gigftute,  e  1p  piii  illustie  e  coulc 

Prove  deir  nrie  ftvnnzn,  n  ba  vi\c  c  promo 

Le  liibbift  ai,  die  le  ptuole  bscoIio? 
Qnefit'  i:  Mon^;  hen  mel  iliiH-vatl  fnllo 

Onor  del  nieuto,  f'l  dopiiio  ruggin  in  franl?, 

Quest'  I-  Mo!ie,  qnnndo  socnJf  a  diU  mome, 

B  grau  pai'lo  del  Niinit:  a\sa  ncl  \ollo. 
Tnl  e.ni  iillor,  clieleHQnuniei>  vusto, 

Acqui'  n  Kospcse.  ft  se  d'intni-uo,  v  tnle 

Qtiaiidu  il  mar  cLiusc,  e  iic  Ic  tombti  altnu. 
E  voi  sue  inrlie  iin  rio  \ilello  iil/iit«  '.* 

Alxiitc  avc-fllf>  imiigo  n  quchlo  eguiUo  '. 

Cb'era  men  fallo  I'uilorar  co<ili)i." 

SONKET. 

And  vrhn  if  he,  tliot,  Hbnii*^  in  sinilpiiired  stone, 
Sifs  aiant-likeV  fitrm  niomnnpn:  of  art 
Unpnrallcrd,  wbiUt  IiutifiiAgc  seems  lo  Htart 

From  liiN  pvoiJipt  lii*,  nnd  v^  Iii«  pi-ecepts  own? 

— "Tis  MnsHN  :  by  liis  bfard's  tbiric  boiiuuDi  liimwn, 
And  cbc  t^ii'beiun^  ibnt  frtuu  lifs  omiplcs  durt ; 
"TiH  Moses  ;  sealed  on  llif  myuul  tipart. 

Wbilst  yet  llie  Gudbcjul  u'er  bis  feiitui'es  tibnue. 

Such  oucc  be  li>ok'<[,  trbcn  ocetni's  Rouuding  vk'iive 
Suspended  liiiiig',  niitl  f>iieh  mniilnt  the  ntonn, 
Wben  o'er  lii&  foc»  the  n-flueut  waters  roiur'd. 

Au  idol  ciiir  lii^  followers  did  engi-ave  ; 

But  had  lliey  miNrd  this  nwH>riinininnding  rirnn. 
Then  bad  they  with  le»s  guilt  tlicir  work  adored. 

Note  21,  (p.  ;i*j:l.)— Itiiyptai-f  from  the  muTittiveof  VtLHari.tlint  RafliwUo 
'  ftrriTed  at  llouic  before  MicLclaguolo  rettinied  ft-oiii  Dolo^n,  ofVcr  ha>iiiff 
VOL.  II.  K  K 
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flmnplcUd  Ui«  stiUne  or  Julias. — ViU  di  MiehcUgu.  in  vite  d«'  Phiori,  uL 
'419.  MftricUe  OliMnr.  miu-  U  Vie  ile  Miob.  Ang.  ]iar  Condtri,  lH, 

NoTK  *J'.i,  {p.  :t'J4.) — "In  xtiie  cnrtonc  xiuHio  AristotUo  iJk  SoiiRidB, 
atiiinn  sno  Ritiolfn  (J rillanilajo,  Koffa^t  Stnzio dn  (.'rbiiio.  Frauco»e«  GnmnMl^ 
Bnccio  tiandiut-lli,  #  AIoiueo  Uenigetto  Spt^piiiulu."  ^  VosBrt,  iii.  '^U.  £d. 
BiitUri.  It  if!  I'L-inArkitbli:,  Uuwetrr.  that  in  ibe  iimt  edition  of  NiL\iri*t|) 
tw'i  volntnt^s,  Ficir.  I'joO,  KaSttrltii  i»  not  t^uiiniemTHd  luiiuDg  thi:  Ortiitl*  wku 
nuidi^^l  from  iJw  L-anoonn  of  Pisa.  'I'll*  puiiilftrH  there  aiftiUoiM*il  .tn 
AriitiiKile  dn  San  (.tallo,  llidolfo  (ihirinndfl^u,  Fniucc«ro  Graiurri,  BnfdA 
Bsodiiiello,  luid  Alonzo  Bcrugi'tto;  to  wbuiu  niv  oddtd,  Andrea  del  ^ono, 
II  FniiciK  Bi^io,  .liicopo  Saiinuiiuo,  U  Roiwu,  MudiriiiD,  Ltirruzrilo,  0 
Tribfilo.  .laeopo  da  F'nniormn,  and  Porin  del  Vftgn.  Tbat  Tlnffi«-J)n  -indied 
tbeirorkit  of  Micliclftgnolo,  is  howcvpr,  btghljr  probHble;  i.     '  rrrjia 

bcintt  derogHtory  lo  his  choratMer.  confers  Louour  tiulU  oti  ^  ,ud 

biti  lu-itc,  lUH  a  yiiiiii^  luui  of  Lwciity  ^farH  of  uge,  fn^v  to  i.,,,;,^^  nuivuir- 
menr,  aod  capabli*  of  »cl(>ciiiig  tbe  Wt  models  of  iniimiion.  TbR  jtidirian 
(ibservnrions  of  M.  Mariettf  on  thi*  .subjec!.  di'scrve  ilie  ttoiirc  of  iJie 
rt'ttder.  "  It  is  trm:  ibot  l«nb  were  nntiirally  very  aiip^Mior  njcn;  \m 
Tyfinlielagnrilii  eune  flntt  in  order  of  tintv,  and  it  would  bavp  hen  t 
mifttmble  pirco  of  vnnitv  in  TtaffafUo,  and  of  wliicli  lit  vtoh  wbf>ilj  inca- 
puldi-,  lo  Imvc  nrglcctetl  to  siudy,  in  common  with  tbi-  olbtryonng  pwutns. 
bi?  contem}>Drories.  a  vrork  wliioh  by  (rommon  cuuHeiit  was  flucr  tbanauj- 
tliing  wliicb  bul  bitbf<rta  ap[H>anid." — MarietlR,  Obnerr.  sor  U  Vie  d«  SJidid- 
tffo.  par  fondiTi,  7i. 

Notb  'Mt  (p.Mafi.') — If  t!ir  render  wihIirb  to  ffirm  a  proper  idra  oflhi^ 
prodnrtions,  I  cannot  refer  bim  to  o  better  source  of  infDrromion  tbanto 
tbe  fbii-d  discourse  of  Mr.  Ftiseli,  professor  of  pAinting  of  the  i(o;aI  Academ; 
of  London. 

None  2-1,  (p.  337.') — It  btw  frequently  be«i  fiuj^raved,  pitrticnUiri^  ]if 
Giorf{ii)  Gbisi  of  Mantuu,  iu  a  liirgt?  print  of  ivro  Kbtirts.  A  fiketiTh  of  il  lu- 
nlso  Iniely  Iteen  giv«n  by  Mr.  I)iipiii\,  iu  his  life  of  lluffiu»lln  :  acrouiptftdel 
by  HevcrBl  liL-iid-<,  tlcgiuiUy  cii^^raved  after  drnwiiigfi  of  the  same  size  km  tim 
originjtl  picture. 

NoTK  'itt,  (p.  -yiS.) — It  is  remarkable,  Ibat  in  order  to  abow  hU  iWiM 
liitetilioii,  '/.uccaro  ban,  in  this  vrork,  reprpsented  the  sun  iisin[f  in  foil 
xplt-ndour,  a  nroiiniKtancA  wliich  prodiicfK  no  cfirct  of  light  and  ^iioilutr  tin 


carefully  cnffraved  by  .1.  Siidclcr,  I.'i8l). 

Norit  3t<,  (p.  :]df>)— Harticilarly  by  VaHAri.  Coudhi.  Brdnrj,  GiusepiR 
t-'renpi  iu  Uie  Lctlure  Pittoricbe,  13ottuj-i,  in  Li»  uotea  on  Vnxari,  nud  Unidlt 
by  T.)in/.i  with  ^ai  jiidgmcni,  but  {>f>rbiip.t  with  too  evident  a  pitrtialtt\  ta 
ItalfAello. 

XorK  27,  (p.  :i:tO,)  — "The  more  i  read  this  life,"  says  Sf,  MarictM. 
"rbi>  mow  thomnglity  am  I  cmiTinrpd  tbNt  th*-  nnthnr  vrote  it  alnitMl  In 
tbe  dietnticin  nf  Michel  An)fclo.  Thcrt^  breathes  throriijbunl  it  an  air  vf 
truth  which  we  do  not  pei-ceive  in  Vftaari's  ncootmt." — Obaerraijon!)  sta  to 
^1e  de  M.A.  de  Condin,  p.  7^. 
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^No«  afl.  (p.330.) — "  Dov*  Raffwllo  iIa  nrUiw,  cIip  arm  motto  excel- 
Die  io  imitue,  TiHtoln,  niiilo  snlriio  nutnicm,  f  lorn  &  im  trntto  per  mos- 
!  Itt  virtil  van,  i  profcii  e  If  siliillc  dfir  uppra  ili-ll*  pin-c. — Vftsnrt,  Viic 
||*  PUlori,  Ui.  W'i. 

fKoTB  yft,  (p.  S30.) — Tlie  drigin  of  X»Bari'«  im-or  w  diAroveraJile  by  a 
nptui^on  of  tUo  oripnal  filhion  of  Itt^.  lives,  iu  IJ^^'I,  vfdi  iliotte  whioh 
Uowed  it.  Ill  tbi^  lifi^i  edition  we  hud  no  acoouni  ofunr  qunrrel  lietwuen. 
Jiu^  lUid  Mir)it^l)ifTi>ii]u  i-{;Hf]«<(.'liilg  litr^  loiuXt ;  lint  in  rL-laJiit^  ibc  HriMim- 
ftn^CH  Htifoding  iUh  pRiiiting'  the  Siniiiip  (fhiipj^l,  VHnRrj  iii!i>nii»  lut,  ttiat 
■  pope  was  enj^pr  tn  see  tlu-  pTXJgTiT*ifi  of  tlic  wnrk,  for  wliirli  piirpuae  he 
liod  paiiJ  n  Yttiit  10  the  oImpt-1,  whcrv  be  wan  rcAi»cd  uJiiiiKaiiff  by  Michd- 
a^iolit.  Itiat  tb<*  uliHl  knowing  llie  tndexililp  lf-m^i<T  itf  tkr  piiiiiilf,  uid 
fring  i\pprf>lipnsive  lliat  same  of  liin  AtUMuliuitK  might  br  imluctt*il,  tillier  by 
rilh!fl  lie  llin^iUt,  to  iwlmit  liim,  prewnded  lo  i\mt  Kmne  for  ii  frw  days^ 
fall  itu\e  tilt;  beys  lo  his  asM.HtimtH,  vitb  orders  tbnt  iio  one  iiboulil  bt; 
owfid  to  cnlf-r,  rvi'ii  if  it  wi-rr  tltc  pr»]it  liimsflf.  TIl-  tlM-n  vUut  liinwiflf 
J  ill  UiB  clwpel.  mni  proreedflii  wilL  [m  lubDUiw.  wlit^n  llic  pnjip  nindt^  Ititt 
BpeAniiiCJ\  imil  yn^  itip  tint  to  -mouiit  tliR  •innffoM  :  linr.  Minlifla^nlo, 
fiimAiu^  not  lo  know  him,  ttitluiod  iuiji  with  a  ».liovrRr  of  tilrs  fuid  slnm 
nHomncli  tliiit  h''  wil«  gleii  to  nialcp  hi.-*  PHonpf.  ImmpdiiiU'Iy  aftcrwnrds, 
lieJiel'iriK'lo  fjuiiipd  the  rliapi-l  thmiigh  it  window,  nnd  himtcacd  to 
lorenco,  IcttTinR  thf'  kc\  of  the  olinppi  with  Bmmiinic, — Van.  U.  1163, 
I-VtO.  Bettflr  infommtioD,  or  ii  furtlipr  i-on«idem(ioii  of  the  viihjeot. 
uvinrpd  Viisari  iif  his*  t-rror,  wjid  in  hlw  siihsfynciil  cdiuoii.  he  has,  in  Ium 
Iff  of  M ivhrlagnolo,  prnp4>rly  imsigned  lh<>  flight  of  Miuhvla^cnolo  lo  a  I'oniier 
iriud,  \«'beR  he  was  employed  on  the  totnb  of  Julio*!  II.,  imd  omiited  lite 
ory  of  thft  diaaprermcBl  in  the  ebtiptfl.  ThrmiKh  iiiadvertruec,  hdwevwr,  ha 
t  the  Tpftrcnce  to  this  incidi-iit  inthi'  Hf*-  of  IliirtWllo,  as,  it  nTiginally  stood, 
I  whioU  ho  luu*  bwii  followed  by  wiib^'rjurut  editors  ;  witenee  Ihr  piM^ngp  in 
IrliieU  he  Bllude.'>  to  the  time  "  (tt  w]ijt>ti  Miohelti^olo  bn>l  tluit  violent 
^apu'.e  with  the  pope  in  tl»e  chapel,  of  which  we  *hiill  luiUtt;  mention  in  hiA 
Iff,  and  which  f^uipcUcd  him  to  fly  from  Bouie,"  ha-*  no  i-itrreKponding 
e,  pxnept  hy  a  reference  b»ck  aguu  to  the  life  of  ItoJlWllo,  in  tba 
Birr  ^iitioQ^  of  his  work?. 
SoTft  :tn,  {p.  Hi\(\.) — Hellori  boldly  denioK  that  RalTuvllo  iniicated  tlie 
■  of  Miehelii^olo  in  uny  reaper!  whatcTM,  "  whether  vleai(^.  cnlmtr. 
I  uudi'  or  ill  clinhwl  fi^Min*^.  in  con/'vplinn  or  in  fsi^cucion,"  tin  Bss«r- 
rirrhicli  htut  been  com  ru  verted  widi  ^tv*i  !tuccus»  by  Cnwpi,  Letters 
Pit(orirhe,  ii.  l-.^3. 

Nnrv  :U,  fp.  :}<tl.>— "  Haffaello  irUrbino.  quiuiliiU(|Dft  volpaan  conoorm 
COD  Mich<'Uguoln,  pjCi  voire  ebhe  n  dire,  ehe  rin^nziavn  Iddlo  d'es^r  nato 
nl  4U0  leia^ko,  avendo  ritmila  da  lui  nltia  miuicra  di  (jiielln,  ehf  dfl  pudre, 
J  iihc  diirinior  fti,  e  dal  I'ennfiuo  n no  maestro  nven  iuiiMirata." — Ibid. 

NoTB  3-A  (p.  Wl.) — The  judicious  T,iuizi,  ulthoiigh  wannU  attorbfd  lo 

be  caiiitc  of  Uuffoi-Un,  Mifllcif  utly  ndinit<i,  ihul  he  allniiied   a  hulder  >)tyle 

r  divij(n  from  tbt*  work*  uf  MicheJngnalo.     '■  Ni>r  du  I  Wlieie  that  lie 

lilDMi'lf  would  htue   denied   Uint    the  xlndy   of  Afichelagiinlo    bod   iiupuwl 

liiin  villi  a  greater  holdne;t<t  of  deni^n,  and  thai  in   frmiid  Kubjeclit  he  had 

^uuHliniM  imitated   him.     But  bow  inuptTed  ?    IDy  nuideciiig.  u  Cr«spi 
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himself  remnrks,  the  manner  of  liis  model  still  more  beautiful,  and  moie 
mtyestic." — Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica.  i.  390. 

Note  33,  (p.  333.) — It  has  before  been  noticed  that  Micbelagnolo  dis- 
tinguished liimself  by  his  Itidiau  poeti^- ;  and  I  shall  take  this  last  oppor- 
liiuity  to  observe,  that  his  writings,  iilthoiigh  not  marked  bv  spleodii 
imagery  and  striking  ornament,  bear  the  same  elevated  character  as  tbe 
productions  of  his  chisel  and  his  pencil.  His  ideas  are  all  drawn  from  thf 
same  source  ;  and  whether  embodied  ia  visible  fonns,  or  expressed  throogli 
the  medium  of  language,  discover  the  same  indications  of  their  superior 
origin.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with 
a  deep  religious  feeling.  His  poems,  in  fact,  are  not  amatory,  altboo^ 
many  of  tliem  apparently  bear  that  character.  The  beauty  which  he  odmiics 
and  celebrates,  is  not  sensual.  Through  the  perfections  of  the  creature  he 
.contemplates  only  the  Creator,  and  the  breathiJigs  of  his  passion  are  breath- 
ings after  immortality. 

Note  34,  (p.  334.) — The  Attila  has  been  engraved,  not  only  from  the 
picture,  but  from  the  original  design  of  Raffaello. — Bottari,  nota  al  \ata, 

a.  109. 

Note  3-j,  (p.  O^.').) — It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  triumph  of 
<CamiUus,  represented  at  Horence,  in  the  year  1514,  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  some  event.  Tbe  above  consti-uction  of  the  intention  of  the 
.artist,  in  the  picture  of  Attila,  may  receive  further  confirmation  from' a  Latin 
poem  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyrnldi,  which  purports  to  be  a  hymn  to  Saint  Leo, 
hnt  which  is,  in  fact,  intended,  like  the  picture,  to  celebrate  the  conduct  of 
Leo  X.  in  expelUng  the  Frencli  from  Italy.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
poem  wr.s  ^vritteu  before  the  picture  of  liaiFaello  was  painted,  as  otherwise 
its  author  wouhl  scarcely  have  omitted  so  striking  and  poetical  an  incident 
as  the  appearance  of  tbe  two  Jieavenly  auxiliaries;  an  incident  not  related 
in  the  legend,  but  devised  by  the  painter,  to  express,  in  a  poetical  maimer, 
■the  effects  of  tlie  pontiif's  exhortations. 

Note  3(S,  (p.  330.) — Of  the  liheriJity  of  Agostino  towards  the  professoR 
of  literature,  some  account  lias  ah-eady  been  given  in  this  work.  It  ia  re- 
markable that  Agostino  hiul  supported  his  credit  for  integrity  iind  ability, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  fiivour  of  several  sutcessive  pontiffs.  Under  Alex- 
ander VI.  he  is  said  to  have  converted  even  his  silver  plate  into  coin,  for 
the  use  of  CiKHar  Borgia,  ou  his  espeditiou  into  Komagiia.  He  acted  not 
only  as  banker,  but  as  superiutendcnt  of  the  finances  to  Julius  II..  who 
honoured  him  by  a  sort  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  Itovere.  But  it  was 
not  only  in  bis  patronage  of  lettei-s  ujid  of  the  arts  tliat  Agostino  cnndaied 
ihe  Roman  pontiffs ;  he  vied  with  them  also  in  tlie  luxury  of  his  table,  mi 
the  cosily  luid  ostentatious  extravagance  of  his  feasts.  On  the  baptism  of 
one  of  his  cliildren,  he  is  siiid  to  have  invited  Leo  X.  with  the  vrhole  college 
of  caidinals,  and  the  foreign  iunbassadors  at  Rome,  to  an  entertainment,  in 
which  he  provided  the  greatest  delicacies,  nnd  among  the  rest,  several  dishes 
of  parrots'  tongues,  variously  cooked.  The  plates,  goblets,  and  vessels, 
were  all  of  wrought  silver,  and  when  once  used,  were  thrown  into  tJie  Tiber, 
which  flowed  ueai-  the  house.  If  we  may  credit  Paullus  Jovius,  Aeostiuo 
was  one  of  tlio  admirers  of  the  beautiful  Impeiia.  For  these  anecdotes  tbe 
reader  will  find  tlie  auJhorilies  in  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist.  Art.  Chigij  observing, 
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ftwerer,  tli&t  the  authorn  whom  he  cUea  ore,  ns  ia  uaual  with  liim,  of  very 
pubtful  antliorily.     After  the  dentb  of  Agostiuo,  llie  family  of  Tbigi  were 

||dv«n  from  Home  by  Pnul  III.  wlio  seized  ujxm  tbeJr  wausi'>n.  in  tbc  Trams- 
vere,  mid  converteil  it  iutu  a  aort  of  appcuiUigi:  to  tbv  rariiet«L>  palace^ 

irbtfnce  it  liiis  since  been  calleil  ihs  Faniesina.  Kiit  iu  the  ensuing  ceii- 
lir>-,  tlie  fmnily  of  Cbigi  rotit-  lo  iitmtilicnl  lionoHiN,  in  ili«  jterHon  ufAlex- 
liil«r  VII.,  Kabiu  Cliitn  ;  wJio  tsiublifihed  ii  in  greai  vreUll,  without,  how- 
ver,  rMti.iriug'  tu  it  tlie  family  muasiuii,  wliich  Liu  dirttctudt-d  with  the 
OMieaatuuH  of  the  Faruese  to  the  kiii^;  t>f  KHplcii,  tu  wtium  it  uuw  bcluitgii. 

\  NoTK  .17,  (p,  SnO.) — Tlie  print  en;,TiiTtfd  Gum  (bin  pitturo  by  Mftrc- 
tlonio,  is  rare  ain!  Tiihiiibla  ;  it  hns  «\m  teen  engraved  by  several  subse- 
Itieiit  urtistft,  but  in  a  mnch  inferior  Htylc. 

SOXB  38,  { p.  ;iy(i.) — TUia  bifiUy  conmieudeJ  work  liiis  never  been  well 
avtHJ,  Rud  having  now  been  injured  frtim  wmitof  ciire,  and  retoui^hed  by 
nor  huidt<,  muy  be  oonsi(lei*ed  a.^  \f>sl  lo  tbe  norbl. 

.  KoTB  30,  {p.  ;J36.) — In  this  work  Eaffiiello  i.i  HUpposert  to  have  bpe» 

irisled  by  some  of  Us  sobolars.  Some  parts  of  it  have  been  engrared  by 
larc-Autimio  or  tiin  pupils,  imd  the  whole  of  it  by  Cherubinn-Albcrti.  by 
Hiitdnui,  iiml  by  Ni«oIo  Doriguy. — Boiinri,  iioIk  on  Ynsari,  ii.  Viri,.    Dr. 

nitli  ho-s  ^ven  a  fiiU  iLCcoiint  of  thiK  Celebrated  irork,  in  his  Tour  on  the 

oniinent,  vol.  ii.  p.  ti. 

Note  40,  (p.  307.) — Tbeso  events  were  not  for  disljmt  from  onoh  otbor; 
tlioatiuu  having  died  aJ.  Rome,  ou  ttit:  teulh  day  of  April,  15:il). — Fabron. 
I^ttt  L.'ou.  X.  in  adnot.  107,  SU. 

Note  -ll.  (p.  .1:17.) — Tiift  ntatue  of  Jonnli.  with  ihr  other  Htntne,  wlitch 

iras  not  tini!^lled  by  Lorenzcito,  occupy  two  nichoH  io  front  of  the  Chigl 

CLkjioI,  in  Llie  ehuroh  of  S.  Maria  df]  Popolo,  at  Kume  ;  the  ulher  twu 

uiebes  being  filled  with  titntne<t  Ity  Beniini.     It]  tlieir  nnbounded  iidniimtioii 

of  the  ritfUneuf  Jnnah.the  Itidiiiiui  have  been  Tiriiiled  bymatty  HccnmidiHhed 

stranger*  who  hav«  \-isiled  Italy,  and  been  struck  with  the  l■x^l^il^ile  desi(fu 

and  perfect  style  oi"  execiilioy  wljich  ibis  perfonnimce  dihpiays.     A  very 

{MirtieuliLr  und  animated  description  uf  it  may  be  found  iu  Dr.  Stnith'»  Tour 

I  the  Continem,  vol.  ii.  p.  i'A. 

Note  4'2,  (p.  337.) — This  pictnre  mnnt  hnvft  Itwin  painted  between  the 

BOrn  1617  and   l.'^Iii;  tA  U  was  only  dming  thru  time  that  RoHiri  ei^njed' 

be  dignity  of  the  purple. 

Note  11,  (p.  33H.) — Thin  apartraeTit  wna  flniabed  in  tlie  year  l.'il?,  &J 
pearn  by  tliti  inHCripriori  over  the  wilidow  (owaids  the  Uelveilere,  where,. 
Elder  the  iirm.s  of  Leo  X.,  we  ruad— 

I.Ko  X.  Post.  M.  Postificatcs 

A:(.HU    CUBtSTI.  SL'l    AHNU 

UCCCCCXVII.  nil. 

Note  4i,   (p,  ;|:1R.) — llin  grnnJ  dnke,  Cosmo  I.,  eniployel   Giorgio^ 
Iraaari,    lli*f  hivturian  uf  the  painlcfH,  to  represent,  in  fresco,  on  tbe  walU  of 
' '  (  palace  tt  Ilorence,  the  acbievemenLs  of  (he  family  of  Medici,  rommeDC- 
inR   with  ihe  elder  Cosmo,  Pairr  Patria,  proeeediujj  tlu'ougli  those  of 
Lorenzo   the  Ma^uiflceul,  I..eo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  tlie  duke  .^leiiiiaiidro- 
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Gioviniii.eapuuiicififac  /t«utU  Stre,  unil  terminiUing  with  tLo«oof'  •>»»(  ! 
Of  lliis  iiumfiuo  lobuar,  Vn»iiri  Uhh  bioiwlf  IcA  »n  accouut^  ool  1 

MhI     LtnlvUtKli'IUi*     tllOll     Ut^  Work     it-U'lf.    ID    It    KVlieH     of    tlilUoffUr~  I 

"  Rofioiiomenti  del  Signor  <aviilipre  Giorfrio  VbhuH,  Piuort  y  .■1/c1«uiki 
Arettno,  sopra  le  invciixionj  Ha  Ini  dipjnte  iu  KiTvnxf,  nel  pobtzzn  «i  Inn 
AliezKe  i^rrtriiissiiuv.  cua  lo  it1iu<tm>i.  cd  Ci-i-vlUiitiiM.Siimore  I>.  Fraam* 
Meiliii  lUIom  Priuriii^'  <lj  I'iivnzr."  wliioh  wwi  piibliitlifd  afu*t  llie  AhA 
of  Vahnri,  liy  IiJk  iipphpw,  in  IIW^H,  nnil  iri!^nl(>d  mi  Ai"eizo,  in  I7tt 
-iio.  As  an  uiiii,  Vbaui  livt  incitrrc^  Uif  sfvcTp,  but,  I  feur,  too  «il 
Jintuidi^  rrprelieuHiouet  of  a  itroleaisor  of  pHiDtiiu;  to  oar  rtiytl  nrulenf, 
who  denuiiunabii  bin  "  Uir  most  Hupi'rfirinl  urttst,  nnd  th«>  nM 
sbikDiIoTiPil  miuiReriht  of  lixn  time,  biu  tbn  mus:  acmio  olwer\'er  ofnieii,  aai 
Uiu  most  dt'xterous  finlterrr  nl'  princes.  He  overwhelm^'d  the  p>alu»  U 
the  Mi-ditt  iitid  Ihc  popes,  tin-  (-uuvi-iils  tmd  chiirr-bcs  of  Ilitly,  vriUi  ftMue 
of  niediorriiy,  immmonilftl  liy  nipiJiiT  anil  shimpless  hrttvurn  of  btllKL  Hf 
■itifiir  iliii  niiiri?  wnrk  tbnTi  iijl  tbr  itrlt^ts  nf  Tnncfiny  togeilier;  uiiJ  to  him 
aiy  be  iruW  npitUi'^  wbiu.  bv  bitd  ibv  iuwlence  to  kut  of  Tiuiorelu*,  Uuibe 
turned  l)ip  uri  into  n  bujrV  Uiy." — Fiueli's  '2qi]  Levtttrts  T'-i- 

Note  4J>,  (p.  3il9.) — A  print  of  tbe  time  of  lURViello  i»  in  ni; poMtnoiai. 
n-pp«it-utin|j  tbt:  biiA«  of  a  culLimu.  oniuJiii-tiU'd  with  &ii.i  rvtiefm  of  m 
ftrraolt!  fi^ureH,  each  Kiipporliiij^  a  buckler ;  betneen  lli?in  a  lorgv  rinJe  H 
Kliiolil,  wilb  Till!  IfUui^,  S.  P.  tj.  ii.,  aJiil  billow,  lliree  boys  n-itb  festnuus  of 
flnwiTM.  Al  Ihe  fool  M  iiuicribed  :  "  BiuAmt-lilo  d.  \k  ouluuu  d.  ConctMUi- 
nopulo  muidulo  a  Rikfelu  dii  Urbiuu."  ThiK  priut,  alibougli  nni  mu-lird,  'm 
engraved  by  Agostino  Venezinuo. 

NoTP.  Xf>,  (p.  -WD.)— TliP  puntiugs  of  Riifl".ielln  in  tbe  L»ggie  twi^ 
fV«i|iieiitty  been  fiit^mrt-d  in  fiflytwo  pjpce^,  luid  are  kiiuMn  by  ihe  amr  of 
Ibc  Bible  of  Hidfuello ;  piutictilariy  by  GloTumi  Lntifmnro  and  SiHo 
Bi*dHlo(Tbi,p!i]iilMof  Aniubaie  C'mrurci.xa  wliom  tliey  dedicated  lh«  worik,  in 
lt5{)7,  and  by  >Iorntio  Borgitmui,  in  11)19.  as  well  as  by  muny  xtilwe^aeaL 
anitfta  ;  for  a  ftirtber  occouut  of  wltum,  ^ec  Boitari,  oote  ou  Vimuh',  ii.  ItV. 

NuTB  47,  (p.  340.)^Thi8  work  wna  dt>stroycd  by  Ibe  iguoraol  ud 
Hup(!r8tiiioti5  Piiul  IV.,  iCnrnffu,')  itbo,  a»  Vasaii  tplls  n**,  ''  to  ninke  rooa 
for  some  liiUe  t-bmabtra  of  bi«  ovro  conception.  spoilL^  iLih  salnoc.  ao4  dr- 
prived  the  piUai:e  of  n  wurk  of  singtibir  rxcellenee ;  a  solt^ct^rm  wtdrb  hi> 
holiness  would  nnver  bavc  toinniitrcd.  bml  he  brcn  endowed  with  aoy  xttsm 
in  the  arts  of  dtitiffn." — Vu-'^ari,  iii.  4.7. 

KoTE  48.  (p.  340.) — Mr.  Dupp a  infonns  ua,  thot  these  tapestries  vnt 
dif<prTKt>d  wbpn  ibe  ViUjchji  paliict)  was  aacked  by  the  Fnmob.  in  1798.— 
Lift'  of  Jlaffavllo,  12.  Lood.  1803. 

Note  -iO,  (p.  ,140.) — Vasari,  ii.  124,  but  PanTiniiis,  iu  hia  life  of  LruX.. 
BlMM  tbc  ejpense  w  have  been  f>0,flOO  goM  frowns. — Vitc  d*^'  Pontafiii 
ii.  40&. 

Nora  50,  (p.  34l>.)— Tlie  same  anllwr  adds,  that  Charles  11.  would  bat* 
aotd  them  to  J.onitr  XJV..  who  applied  to  him,  by  his  ambassador,  to  ^ftr 
cbaso  them,  but  thai  he  wiut  distiuaded  from  il  by  the  exH  of  Dcabyi  llAcf- 
wanti!  ihUu  uf  Leeds. — Ibid. 
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Nent  rvl,  (p.  U-ia.) — Tbe  numlHrr  of  eai-tuoiiK  wm  ariginttlljr  tvrdtr*.     ll 

I'Sb  ]>robal)l<>  tliut  Uinlio  Romano  Added  lliat  of  tlie  Magi,  wlijrli  was  fxliiUitM 

llh  ilie  i-p«l.     SeTpn  of  thwe  only  nre  now  pvpsftn'wi.  nltlumgli  sonift 

DuiilHtrd  rr)i^iti?iii!^  lia>i>  Iwcii  diflcuvvtrfid,  wliicU  arc  supi>oBrdta  huvc  lietii 

|)iul]i  of  tliofe  wliirli  ure  IomI. 

Voir.    'fS,  (p.  ;t4I.) — nichardsoii  liiw  (fiitfued  iiilo  a  loiip  diwiuiwiliaii,  lo 

rprore  tlmt  the  cartoons  tht-n  iit  IIam|ilon  Court  huve  pretifrvtil  the  most 

erftM*!  ypcriiitoD  of  iho  prodiioiiou?  of  RniTAello,  by  his  own  huid,  ibitc  uow 

IncUt-''  in  imy  um*  pliic^; ;  und  tluit  thi'v  am  lo  be  ]jri'fern>il  to  hit.  work» 

Iritlier  in  ihi?  Vmicau  or  the  Fanieaiuu. — Trmtu  do  la  I'eiiiLiirtf.  iti.  4>l!).  .Vr. 

Soturi  hns  tioled  this  olBwrratiiJii,  intlitnit  iatenii>t)og  to  reply  lo  ii^ — Note 

1  Vnsari,  ii.  i'-i-l — aiid  Liiiiri  hiw  coiifirmwil   it   hy  tutserting,  that  in    th«*e 

TftHirks  the  iirt  hud  lurived  nl  lis  hiRhest  pitch  of  ■pxt-ellence.  and  ihiit  the 

Avnrlil    hRK  imi   r>i)icp  seen   aity  pnidiiciiun   iif  tH|itiJ  h(*auly.     **  .Anrhp  in 

tquesti  tarazzi  I'tirtc  hii  tocco  ii  pifl  bJio  nepio,  ii>^  dopo  essi  hti>  vcduta  U 

ondo  ODsa  uKunlmeitle  bfUu." — Lniixi,    Slnrta   fillorii^,   i.    401.     Tho 

bartotms  liavc  heeu  ^v<iucin\y  euj^nM-i  by  various  tu'ti'its,  <iud  Lbe  tHex^n  of 

the  life  of  Leo  X.  by  Pieiro  Sinti  Boi-loU  of  Pemgiiu     Mr.  Hulloway,  an 

eniinMit  Ettglii^h  nrtint.  in  now  i-mployed  { IHO.%)  in  engratin^  (hp  cnrtoontt, 

ou  N  IiiTj>i?  st'ulc ;  uiid  from  the  Rpei-iiuens  wliich  the  piiblio  huve  alrendy 

biul  of  his  abitiiits,  tlierc  i.-^  rv&Aon  to  r-xprct  Ilmt  lh(*y  ^>ll  bf  i-xeirtrted  in 

I A  sapvrlor   Ktyle.      [It  i^  liHnlly  ubcwmkhit"  to  ubxerve  th»l  ih«  i:iLrtuout<  have 

f  iiinctf  beeu  restored  to  Hmtiptoii  Court. — W.  H.} 

NoTK  M,  (p.  ;H1.) — Among  lhe»f,»  Tronpflgurutiou,  iiifrettco,  a  Fl«(jp]- 
lotioD  of  Christ,  with  utlier  pieces,  in  one  of  the  chajicU  of  S.  I'icro,  in 

IMontorin  in  Boiue,  are  menrioutid  05  having  ultntulpd  particular  npproba- 
hoQ Va^iiui,  lit  iiiip.,  luii]  t'aii/.i.  Storia  rittorica,  i.  4(U. 
L  NoTK  M,  {p.  ilV2.) — Tliis  pietTirp  wm«  ^>f^al  by  Hif-  (THnliniO  d«'  MMlivt  to 
hill  [•Alhe-ilrul  of  Narbonn«',  inHlviul  of  the  Trans t1|^)ruiion  of  Rnkflritillo.  It 
Iiw  »iDCe  heeu  tnuisferred  lo  tliis  coiititry,  and  now  enhohCH  ibe  Natioual 
Ga]h)i7. 

NoTK  .00,  (p.  842.) — '•  TIk  pichire  of  the  Trflnsfljfurolion"  says  Mqo^, 

*  ta  a  de&r  pmof  tliat  Raflui^Uu  liiul  KC<;mreil  higher  iilea.s  of  ihe  beautiful ; 

:  it  alone  cuntninM  niori.-  iieanlifiil  tilings  tlmn  nil  Win  pri'viouM  worfc«." 

>p.  di  Meutr*.  i.  I'yi'     On  Ihe  dealli  of  IUHVipIIo,  which  happenml  ftborlly 

er  llje  oimpklion  of  llus  plrtiire,  Ihe  cardinal  de'  MpdJfi  chiuigeil  his 

nU-ntion  of  Ktiiidiii^  it  to  Niirlionrie,  and  plarieil  it  in  the  churt^h  of  H.  Pieiro, 

In  Monioi-io,  At  Kome,  wti^re  it  retcalnud  until  it  wiu  lately  brouglii  (o 

rronce,  and  ]iiaci*d  in  the  collection  of  the  Lou%t«. 

KoTK  M.  (p.  MO.)— Thi«  picinre  was  engraved  hy  the  scholars  of  Mare 

Intnnin  Tlsimondi,  in  l-tHR;  and  iirtiinranlx  hy  Heveral  other  luiii^tx.     A 

'  print  from  the  cartoon  of  it  hft«  also  lately  been  poblisbed  at  Rome  by 

Bcu^'soo  de'  Saulis,   wliicli   exliiliiiK,  by  a  coinpojison  with  the  fontier 

i|»riiith,  the  aJleration.^  mode  hy  the  artixt  in  the  execution  of  iii:*  deKijpi. 

The  manner  in  which  Roftnello  Iioa  u^iUed  ilu«  Mihjeci,  in  repre-venting  the 

tranHftffiiration  of  Christ  on  the  inonntiun,  awl  the  preKPutation  for  cure  of 

be  boy  ponflex-^ed  by  an  evil  Kpirit  below,  had  ^ven  oocu^ioti  to  some  critics 

ichorgKhiin  with  having  repreMtnted  two  M-p&ritte  actions,  and  iwudisttincl 

berioda  of  time,  in  the  Mime  picture.     This  (ibjcctjun  bah  been  an<iKen-d  by 
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several  writers,  and  particularly  at  great  lengtb,  by  Mr.  Rutgers,  in-  Ma  letter 
ou  this  subject  to  Messrs.  Bichanlsous,  printed  in.  the  Addenda  to  tLeii 
treatise  Sur  la  Peinture;  and  more  coucisely,  but  more  decisively,  by  Mr. 
Fuseli,  at  the  end  of  his  third  lecture  at  the  Koyal  Academy. 

Note  57,  (p.  3-iy.) — Fra  Giocondo  was  not  only  an  eminent  architect, 
but  an  accomi)li8hed  scholar,  and  instructed  the  learned  Julius  Cfesti 
Sculiger  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  On  his  erecting  for  Louis  XII. 
the  famous  bridge  over  the  Seine,  Sanazzaro  produced  the  well-knoira 
couplet : 

"  Jocundus  gerainum  imposuit  tibi  Sequana  pontem, 
Hunc  tu  jure  poles  dicere  Pomiflcem." 

Note  08,  (p.  3i4.) — In  the  year  1799,  the  Abate  Daniele  Francesconi, 
pab'i^hed  a  discourse  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Florentine  academ]*, 
and  modestly  entitled,  "  Congettura  die  una  lettera  creduta  di  Baldassai 
Castiglioue  sia  di  Kaft'aelle  d'  Urbino,"  for  a  copy  of  which  extract  I  im 
indebted  to  the  obliging  attention  of  the  learned  Abate  Jacopo  MoreUi, 
librarian  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice.  In  this  discourse,  and  the  judicious  notes 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  the  author  has  demonstrated,  iu  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  that  the  letter  in  question  is,  iu  fact,  the  answer  or  report 
of  Batfuello  to  the  commission  delegated  to  him  by  the  pontiff.  Among  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Abate  Francesconi  for  this  opinion,  ai-e  the  following: 
I.  It  apjiears  from  the  iatei-nal  evidence  of  the  letter,  that  the  pope  h&d 
employed  the  writer  of  it  to  furnish  him  with  the  plans  and  drawings  in 
question,  and  it  i»  not  hkely  that  he  would  have  committed  the  task  to  two 
different  persons. — Discorso,  35.  II.  That  Baffaello,  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  was  employed  in  making  drawings  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
is  well  known,  from  the  infonnution  of  Jovius,  of  Calcaguiui,  of  Andrea 
Fulvio,  and  of  the  author  of  the  anonymous  life  of  Ridi'aello,  published  by 
ComoUi,  attributed  to  Giovanni  della  Uutsa;  all  of  whom  are  cited  by  Fran- 
cesconi.— Discorso,  21,  2ii.  III.  It  is  scai-cely  probable,  that  a  noblemau, 
and  ambassador  at  the  Roman  court,  hke  Cu-stiglione,  would  devote  himself 
to  the  laborious  task  of  iuvestigiiting,  and  accurately  measuring^  ihe  ancient 
edifices  of  Rome  ;  nlthough  this  might  be  a  proper  emplojTuem  for  an  ai'tist 
by  profession,  like  Raffaello. — Discorso,  Wi.  IV.  The  striking  circumstance 
mentioned  iu  the  letter,  that  the  writer  had  been  nearly  eleven  years  sta- 
tionaiy  iu  Rome,  corresponds  with  the  Hfe  of  Raffaello,  who  lU'rived  at  that 
city,  in  the  yeai-  1508,  and  probably  wrote  the  letter  in  question  in  1510; 
but  disagrees  with  that  of  Ciustighone,  who  only  visited  it  as  a  public  envoy, 
and  WHS  fieijuently  absent.  —  Discorso,  51,  &c.  V.  The  instniment  de- 
scribed by  the  author  of  the  letter,  as  having  been  employed  by  him,  is 
described  by  Jovius  a.s  the  discovery  of  Raffaello,  uuvo  quodani  ac  mirabUi 
Uivento. — Discorao,  24.  YI.  The  elegant  and  well-known  lines  of  Casli- 
glioiie  ou  tlie  death  of  Raffaello,  contfiiu  a  constant  allusion  to  the  efforts  of 
the  artist,  iu  restoring  the  city  of  Rome  to  iis  luicieut  splendour ;  withont 
the  least  allusion  to  any  such  attempt  by  Castiglione  himself.  These  hues 
are  alone  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  question: 

De  Morle  Rapkadis  Plctoris. 
"  Quod  lacerum  corpus  nieillca  sanaverit  arte, 
Hipyolytum  stygiis  et  revocarit  aquis, 
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Ad  Styffias  tpsr  a-t  nuitiis  KpiilaQilaf)  UDtlwt; 

Sic  iiretiiini  vitro  mors  ftiit  Arliliei. 
Tit  qniiq^nc  diim  tmo  liuiiiilain  cni-poa>  Romoin 

C'r>inj)oni.s  miro.  Itnpliocl,  ingctiio, 
Atque  iirbis  luccniiu  fciro,  i^ii,  amiiaqiie  ciulaver 

Ad  vitaai,  aaliiiuum  jam  revoiMvque  deciis. 
Movittt  Hupfiniin  invidiiiiii,  irnii^iutaque  yiorn  ksI, 

1'tt  dailiim  RXiiiiriii^  redilrre  por^Ai;  imimiuii ; 
Et  qtmtt  lntr;;-it  dies  pniilktiin  aliolcverat,  Uoc  te 

Moituli  sjin*ln  lepe,  iiKi'artf  ilcriiiii. 
Sic  miser,  Iwu  !  prima  rndlt  inlerceptP  juventn, 

I>fflberi  rt  niorti  iioatriniiiL-  uosqnt-  imini'ii." 

!  foregoing  reaflnus  were  inHuffltiifnt.  iniK^li  luiditionnl  evidence  tniglit 
diicffd  in  confimimifni  of  ilicni.  1  slitdl,  Imwfvcr,  only  n-fcr  lo  the 
FftiUon-inR  miiljoritit;i« : — I.  In  tlie  rliwi*  uf  his  ilurJ  pwt,  Vasiui  ex- 
asly  uiL'iuioii})  Iiin  nhtigittinnH  to  the  wiiiiiiirs  of  Lorpii/n  (iliil)i>rit, 
E><nit(>iiici>  Orillandfli.  and  Htift'iiflllo  d'  I 'rbiiio  ;  wliicli  IJi  all  ]>robnhili(,y  can 
bnly  relate  In  this  letter,  iiiid  hpp  Iticljardsnu,  iii.  Tllt^.  II.  'i'lip  assidtiily 
of  RolFHeUa  in  proKi-cuiJiip  ):i.H  laliorlouH  uiidiTtiikir^,  is  refuriL-d  m  iti  tte 
~b1loviog  Htiesn  uf  Celio  Cnlcu^iiii : 

Rajthtelis  Vrhimitis  Tttdnslria. 
"  Ttii  proceres  Komora  inm  longii  cxbu-uxcmi  tetu, 
Tol(|tie  LoHtes,  et  tot  Mff-vuln  Jiruentiit; 
Xniin  Ramani  in  Roma  (^uspi-il,  feprritque  Ftaplmi^l- 
Qnaerere  magni  liominis,  scd  re|»cria'  Uri  c-^i." 

Caini.  lIluHt.  PoeU  Ital.  iii.  70. 

Sots  '»0,  (p.  3-i7A — '*  He  poriHlird  in  tlir  flower  of  lit*  lifo,  while  occn- 
^ed  in  «  Knrrey  of  tli«  MmnitiB  of  i)ie  old  city,  witli  «  view  to  rwtore  it,  as 
early  aa  p04*iblc.  lo  in*  onffinul  uppcimuiec." — Jovii,  Vita  RaphiwI. 

Note  W,  (p.  347.) — "  llaffaello  secretly  iinrsuini*  muonins  pleasures  to 
soessi  at  length  wil->  ^fi^t-J  \wtU  a  divider  luctileiitul  lu  tlit-ni,  nlii'idi  luA 

llT9ioi)mH  mi.itonk  for  fKver,  mid  nri:nrdiii){Iy,  lit*  not  {-oiiresHing  the  Irtlth, 
roreediHl  tu  blt'sd  him,  ^veakeuinr;  liim  Jiihi  at  ilie  timo  wlian  lie  reijuircd 

I  hart  bis  strength  resioied." — Vasari  Vile,  it.  ItJ^J. 

NoTB  Itl,  (p.  3ii.) — itichnrd^ion  relfttM  that  he  bad  seen  a  letter  of  Raf- 
etlo  comainiiiR  nnuiy  onrioiw  pufticiilais  of  hh  life,  HotoL*  of  wiiich  ije  lias 
liven,  mid  whit-h  stiem  to  Im  iiiilltPiiiiir. — Troitf  d«  la  Peiniun?,  iii, -i03. 
(fnello  mtuh  i\  fonwal  di^posiiiimof  las  property,  wlu-reby,  iillfr  providing 
'for  Uio  support  of  his  favnnrite  mistress,  and  tUe  salvhlionof  his  soul,  which 
l&tter  ohject  Ue  ^t^L-arvd  bv  lUrecltn^  thai  u  chapel  should  he  hnllt,  tiiul  ?n- 
_dowed  with  a  L-ertuin  tuiiuher  of  raiiKses,  he  left  the  residue  of  hia  effects  lo 
dimples  Uinlio  Romiuiu  and  Oian  rriuipcseo  Penni,  ami  uppxiinted 
BiUdiL^-<tar  Tiiriui,  llivu  dntm'  to  the  pupe,  iind  usunlly  culled  BuldiissMre  da 
PiMeiu.  to  wUoiw  nupulilibtiod  corre^poudeue^  we  liuve  bad  r^uch  freiincui 
|preiLsion  to  refer  in  the  coiirae  uf  tiiia  work,  llie  only  executor  of  hiii  will. — 
ITttHuri,  ii.  Vi'i. 

Note  B'i,  (p<  'ti?.) — ^Vnaari  aiserts,  that  the  pope  wept  btUerly  on  lite 
i.oS  Rnffaello.    "  La.  ami  morte  antanuueme  lo  few  plangere."— Vu. 
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SOS  MOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XXIt. 

ii.  :t3.  The  great  picture  of  the  Transfigarfttion,  whicb  Baffaello  liad  only 
jtist  finished,  was  displayed  at  tbe  head  of  the  apartment  where  his  renuim 
were  placed  prior  to  iuterment.  His  epitaph  was  ^-ritten  by  Bembo  :— 
-"  B.  O.  M.  Ri^haeli  Sanctio  Joan.  F.  Urbiuat.  pictori  eminentiss.  Vete- 
riunque  stnnlo  cajus  spiranteis  prope  imagiueis  si  contemplere  natoree  atqtM 
artis  fcedus  facile  inspexeris  JiUii  II.  et  Leonis  X.  Pout.  Max.  pictnrtB  et 
architect,  operibus  gloriam  auxit  vixit  a.  xxxvii.  integer  integros  qno  die 
natus  est  eo  esse  desiit  ui.  id.  April  hdxx." 

Note  03,  (p.  348.) — This  art  was  known  to  the  ancients.  By  some 
writers  it  is  derived  from  China,  whence  it  passed,  according  to  them,  into 
Majorca,  or  Majolica,  and  from  that  island  into  Italy. — B. 

Note  04,  (p.  330.) — "  How  could  he  (Vasari)  have  written  ro  veB 
lUwut  LiontutEo,  if  he  had  not  intimately  known  him  ? — M.  Mariette,  Lettete 
Pittoriche,  No.  84.  Bnt  how  could  Vasari,  who  was  bom  in  1<'>1^,  derin 
any  advantages  from  his  acquaintance  with  Lionardo,  who  died  in  1518  ? 
Accordingly  we  find  that  Vasari's  account  of  this  great  artist,  instead  of 
being  well  written,  as  M.  Mariette  asserts,  is  extremely  meagre  and  imper' 
feet ;  its  author  having  been  obliged  to  supply  the  want  of  authentic  matter 
with  equivocal  narratives  and  trifling  anecdotes.  In  the  account  of  the  visit 
of  Lionardo  to  Rome,  Vasari  has,  however,  been  implicitly  followed  by  most 
of  those  writers  who  hiive  had  occasion  to  touch  upon  this  subject ;  parti- 
cularly by  Du  Fresne,  in  his  life  of  Lionardo,  annexed  to  the  treatise,  Bella 
Pitturo,  Paris,  1701,  and  Nupol.  1733;  by  M.  Mariette  in  the  Lettere 
Pittoriche,  No.  84,  and  even  by  Monaig.  Fabroni,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.,  p. 
^la.  1  cannot,  however,  divest  myself  of  great  doubts  on  this  subject. 
Oiuliauo  de'  Medici  quitted  Florence  and  repaired  to  his  brother  at  Rome, 
about  the  month  of  September,  1513  ;  bat  I  liud  no  evidence  in  any  confem- 
porory  MTiter  that  he  was  accompanied  by  Lionardo,  who  was  then  seventy 
years  of  age.  In  the  splendid  exlijbitions  at  Rome,  on  Giuliano  being  re- 
ceived into  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  and  iu  which  it  might  be  supposed  that 
Lionardo,  an  an  artist,  would  have  taken  an  important  part,  we  find  no  men- 
tion made  of  bim,  nor  is  he  noticed  in  the  poem  of  Aurelio  Sereno  of  Moiio- 
poU,  ou  that  subject;  although  many  of  the  emiuent  persons  then  in  Rome, 
who  attended  on  that  festival,  are  particularly  enumerated.  In  the  MS. 
letters  written  from  Rome  to  Florence  by  Baldassare  da  Pescia,  for  whom 
Lionardo  is  said  to  have  painted  tbe  two  pictures  before  mentioned,  and 
which  letters  extend  through  great  part  of  the  year  1514,  no  notices  appeir 
of  Lionardo  ;  which,  considering  liis  great  eminence,  and  his  intimacy  with 
the  vmter,  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  he  then  been  at  Rome. 
To  these  doubts  1  shall  only  add,  that  Borghini,  a  well  iuforraed  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  attributes  the  two  pictures  painted  for  Bold,  da  Pescia 
10  the  time  when  Lionardo  vras  iu  Florence,  and  wholly  omits  the  story  of 
his  joumey  to  Rome  in  tbe  time  of  Leo  X. — Borghini,  il  Reposo.  p.  371. 
Fd.  Fior.  1084. 

Note  05,  (p.  303.) — This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  bookwliich 
was  ornamented  with  engravings  on  copper,  but  Mr.  Heiuekeu  has  ciied 
others  of  anterior  date. — Idee  Generale,  &c.  143.  Diet,  des  -Artistes,  iii. 
'-J08.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  printer  to  have  placed  t 
vignette  nt  tbe  head  of  each  canto,  but  only  two  are  inserted,  viz.  at  the 
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lent  of  tlic  KiHl  and  bevoud  eauta  of  tlie  Inferno  ;  and  if  iJiroe  be 
uod,  ibt*  tltinl  i?  unly  it  rept-tition  of  ibe  itecond.  It  i»  uow  iiiconieslatdy 
veil,  tliAt  the  Hti[>pw^cd  ntre  edidoDH  of  this  liook,  wliicli  are  ssid  to  oon- 
tilia  n  greiiter  iiiiuiber  of  tUtM>v  cngruvia^s,  and  which  aro  nlludetl  to  by  tlie 
Ifrtnifd  M^relii  in  Lis  Libreriu  Piiielliiuju.  iv.  ^80,  btiTc  no  exihwnre;  nilil 
tbU  if  any  wurk  Umh  .surli  sji  a|)j»euiinE,v,  Uii*  prints  arc  vitbvr  paslMl  un  the 
leaf  or  (Mi[]ip{i  liv  n  pen.  (M"  t bf  lust  df scription  i-*  tUot  of  ibe  I'liitlli  libntrr, 
deftcriliM  by  Morelli.  The  Popy  wMoh  1  posses*  agrees  >%'itL  Ibut  deecrip- 
lon  iu  ev^ry  iraptrct,  uid  iippeiin<  to  be  tlie  Bumv  book. 

NoTB  D6,  (p.  ;il>a.) — Of  Ibis  liis  iwo  priols  of  the  buttle  of  itea  monsters, 
and  the  triuiupU  of  Silrniis,  afford  HiifilHi-ni  proof. 

NoiB  til,  (j),  'ti'ti.') — Xn  ill  iiis  print  i}f  fuur  ujmphH  dancing. 

Nore  <W,  (p.  M'^.) — Manlegna  died  iu  IbOb.     Vuaori,  who  pUcea  tUiu 
iveiit  iu  I'UT,  lins  coiifinimlfd  it  with  the  cbile  of  the  lonnunieiit  erected  tu 
imlet^iii,  iu  thi-  cUurclj  of  S.  jVndrcu  at  MoniutL 

NoTK  tip,  (p.  fl'ia.)— Alls  print  of  l*>ranms  and  Tliisbe. 
Note  70.  (p,  !t5y.) — Marc-.\nloDio    enprnvcd  this   subject   twice  afler 
~iello,  t>m  iJie  larger  print  was  Uie  trst  engnived.    They  are  both  vith- 
t  mark  ur  dote. 

NoTC  7 1,  (p.  303.)— On  tliix  subject,  see  ITeiuek.  Diet,  ties  .^rtisUH,  i.  '^0. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 


NoTi  I,  (p.  30^:^.) — .loviiiB  iu  hisi  Life  r»f  Leti.  gives  a  list  of  some  of  ilie 
more  [vuniioeut  iiiaIi*riu;U>n  who  werv  excciilcii  tm  lIuh  oceiuioii. — Jof.  Vila 
LeoaX.  iv.  H:i. 

Note  '2.  (p.  35[t.)^Mnralflri  hiu  not  scnipled  lu  assert  ihnt  the  [ioik; 
entered  into  a  coiLsxiimoy  to  uHHiftsiiielf-  tlio  diike,  luul  tbiu  tiaicctarduii 
found  liimself  uiunu?utioiiiiUy  invclvt-d  iu  tlm  block  truu^^uctiou.  For  iliis 
imputatiou  be  roferv.  in  Kt'Ui^nt],  to  the  l-'ernuefe  LJ.itoriun'<,  uud  lo  GuJcci- 
nnlini.  I  biivr  tiUieti  the  trouble  af  exuuuuiufj;  the.ie  wiilem,  luid  appreheud 
tlial  Marutori  baa  on  thi*,  as  ou  other  occowiouH,  bflen  l**i  by  bis  partiality 
to  tb«  fiiniilv  of  Este,  1<^  extend  the  accuitAtioa  against  tlie  pope  beyond 
wluLt  hiu  nuLhuriti^H  cuu  J  iistify.  Of  tht'  hintorit'ii  of  ycmira,  ihnt  of  Figna 
t^nuiiiateK  iu  the  year  li.7ii,  and  coiUMjuuutlj'  llu-ows  no  light  on  tltifl 
crauKfUTtion.  OjTiddi,  alibough  be  relutes  Ibe  auinniHity  bt^twt'vu  tlit>  duku 
and  the  pontiff,  iind  mentions  th«  dctermiuation  of  the  latter  to  pniDKeiw 
bimself  of  remura.  ha.'i  not  accU!«ecl  hiiu  of  any  trcacLeri>u»  attempt  againat 
the  lifi:  of  the  duke ;  Surdi,  or  nuher  hiu  cuutluunlor  Fuubtlui,  haa  indeed 
Lufonned  nit,  "  tLut  in  ttie  bcfrimiing  of  ilit;  yvai  l^'.'U,  the  bfi*  of  the  duke 
wiM  uttempteii  by  oue  lUdoLi'ello,  captAiu  at  liid  Oennuu  guard,  who  having 
beeu  comipltd  by  a  large  sum  uf  uioucy,  euicred  hiit  chainbei    with  oo 

^Uiteni  to  usaitiiinate  him;  but  that  being  overawed  by  the  aiipeanuiut:  and 

^Hnontenance  of  tbe  duke,  h«  relin^iuMhed  lu»  desi^,  aud  eonfeHsed  the 
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-whole  transaction."  This  relation  differs  so  ^eatly  from  that  of  Moratori, 
that  it  cau  scarcely  be  coDsidered  as  the  authority  on  which  he  has  reUed. 
Faustint  has  not  even  insinuated  that  the  pope  was  an  accomplice,  nor  bis 
he  connected  this  transaction  with  the  movements  of  the  papal  army.  The 
narrative  of  Guiccisrdini  corresponds  with  that  which  I  have  given,  and 
contains  no  charge  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff  to  assassiHoU 
the  dulie ;  nor  bos  Panlits  Jovius,  who  has  left  a  very  full  and  circumstantial 
narrative  of  the  life  of  Alfonso,  taien  any  notice  of  such  a  tnmsaction. 

Note  3,  (p.  301.) — This  was  agreed  to  be  the  duchy  of  Civiti  di  Penna, 
whicli  brought  in  an  annual  revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  which 
Alessandro  afterwards  enjoyed. 

Note  -i,  (p.  361.)-*This  treaty  is  given  by  LUnig,  167,  and  by  Du  Mont, 
IT.  viii.  OU. 

Note  5,  (p.  361.) — Thomas  de  Foix  Sieiir  de  I'Ecus.  Capello,  in  his 
Commentaries,  denominates  him  Tomasn  Fusio  chiamato  Montigtwr  de 
tEscus;  Guicciardini  calls  him  io  iSfc-«rfo,  and  Eobertson  the  Mareschal 
de  Foix. 

Note  6,  (p.  363.) — This  document  is  preserved  in  Dn  Mont,  iii.  i.  71. 
Charles  V.  al»o  issued  an  imperial  edict  which  Leo  published  at  Bome- 
About  tills  time  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  happened  in  the  citadel  of 
Milan,  supposed  to  have  been  occanioued  by  lightning,  by  which  several 
French  soldiers  loint  their  lives,  and  the  fortifications  were  considerably 
damaged.  Guicciard.  xiv.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  a  Latin 
poem  by  Anionius  Thylisius,  of  Cosenza,  entitled,  Titrris  de  coelo  pcrcuaaa; 
published  with  his  other  poems,  at  Rome,  ]  531.  8vo. 

Note  7,  (p.  303.) — He  had  previously  entered  into  stipulations  with  the 
marquis  for  three  hundred  men  at  arms,  the  treaty  for  which  is  given  by 
Du  Mont,  iv.  333. 

Note  H,  (p.  3ti5.) — The  number  agreed  for  was  ten  thousand. — Guic- 
ciard. lib.  xiv.  Planla,  ii.  ll.!J. 

Note  9,  (p.  370.) — Alfonso  has  commemorated  his  unexpected  deliver- 
auce  ill  a  medal  Htruck  on  this  occasion,  with  the  motto,  "  Ex  oreLeonis." 

Note  10,  (p,  371.) — The  death  of  the  pontiff  without  the  sacraments, 
occasioued  the  following  lines,  attributed,  but  perhaps  without  reason,  to 
Sanazzaro. 

"  Sacra  sub  extrema  si  forte  requiritis  hora 
Cur  Leo  iion  potuit  sumere  ;  veudiderat." 

Note  II, (p. 371.) — Anecdotes deFlorence,303.  Essaisde  Montaigne, i.  15. 
Seckendorfi",  i.  xlvii.  101,  &c.  Avery  apocn-phal  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff  in  his  last  moments  is  also  given  by  Fra  Callisto  Piaceutiuo,  regular 
canon  of  the  Lateran,  an  enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  school  of  Savonarola; 
wlio  in  one  of  his  discourses  on  the  words,  Semiiiastis  mtiltum  ct  intulistis pa- 
rum,  exclaims,  "  Poor  Pope  Leo,  who  had  got  together  in  his  life  so  many 
dignities,  so  much  treasure,  so  many  palaces,  so  many  friends,  so  many  ser- 
vants, when  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  mortal  chapter,  found  himself  left 
alone,  the  only  person  remiiiinng  with  him  being  Fra  Martino,  who,  a 
light  commodity  (as  befitted  his  quality  of  buffoon),  kept  stickiug  to  him 
as  a  straw  to  an  old  sack.    When  the  forlorn  pope  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
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|of  ill  ]u«  former  retinue,  there  yrm  no  one  left  but  FraMnrtiuo,  to  prny  far 

Tiis  piissiU]^  Willi.     'Commend  yonreelf  lo  God,  lioly  fitlli^r;'  caid  wonhjr 

rjklarliuu ;  mid  ko  llie  poorpnpv,  jnurmiiring,  Gaud  God/  Gond  Godf  O  tjood 

I  Cud!*  tvuAvthA  \i\n  8tml  to  lji>  C'rtatur.      Tnily    in  it  »nid ;  lie  cttrnctft 

wages  lu  j'ttt  U  iutit  a  hn<f  with  tuiU-s.~ — Tjmb.  vii.  :ii.  -11!J. 

XoTK  1"^,  (p.  :17!I.) — The  canlinaj  tie'  Mediri  cuinniiiiiifuteil  the  intelU- 
If^ence  nf  tlie  tltatli  uf  Leo  X.  to  Ileuiy  V'lll.  in  »  letter,  the  ori^util  vT 
l.»hicli  is  preflervfil  amnng  llie  Cotlmiinn  JIHS.  iu  lite  Urilit-b  M  tit  en  Hi ;  Hi 
Tflie  name  time  the  ciudiniil  inuismittcd  to  him  tbe  papal  btill  fur  liis  new 
Ititlu  Df  Orfindi-r  uf  tlic  I'lutli. 

Note  13,  [p.  07-L) — TLib  event  fiinii^licd  hoiul*  oho  of  liis  ndvers(iries 
Ivitb  ui  KccwiiDti  uf  Htifipiiatizing  liiit  luiaiiory  liy  tliu  Jilllo'M'ing  iiueb : 
*'  Olinila  ill  hoc  turaulo  est,  cma  carport,  fiuua  Lpdms. 
Qui  iiialf'  pa\it  oveii,  iinnc  b«»;  pa-ifit  hiitnum." 
Oil  the  otlicr  hand,  liie  decLtli  of  the  p(>Dlitl'{*!(v{>  rixe  to  numerous  fotiB^y- 
HcK,  to  which  it  wDiihl  bv  t'ljutJly  lediuii»  luiJ  iLxtluMs  to   refer,  tut  tlicy  mity 
ibc  fotir-J  ill  Ihf  works  of  iUcjohI  all  the  poem  of  lit)  tiran ;  T  Khali  therefore 
only  cite  the  followiug  lim-H  of  G.  M.  'i'oKfiuii.  ftora  hiw  I'vplus  Italitt,  30. 
•'  t*iirjiiii-p«  niiip  diem  McdicCH  velntiiN  miiiftlii, 
Aiile  diem  l')?lii  c«ie  potiliiK  ernt ; 
Set]  iioti  nn'.e  diem  Mumk  timplc-xnn  timiciH, 
£»i  iiuui-u,  Leu,  Musi^  uiitmius  ntit*;  diciu. 
Hoc  etoiiiiii  MuNELS  »uhl!iLtD  uiilliin  luiinvit. 
Sifl  Medium  et  ifnsiLs  nhi-iulit  liora  hri>vis." 
JTOTE  14,  (p.  374.) — "  '  La  oniziime  fiiufhrK  del  jiapa  fn  falta  Morredi ,  »he 
*  fll  I'lillimo  picmo  dfllt-  rxwjiii,  pr*;-  Antonio  da  Spcllo,  siio  Cnmerifre,  iissui 
hratm;    e    da  i'lovnii  di  Villti.'      I>untjiie  per  essere  fitiiin  tmppn  juetta 
qncHta  orflrione  losto  sconosoiuta." — Leitcra  luodit.  del  Sig.  Abuitr  Sue.  Mo- 
ixelli  oil'  Autorc. 

Note  I'l,  (p,  D'H.) — "  Of  Lli«s:<'  Uuin-  h:ivp  liven  piinttrd,  iliiiconnes  by  P. 
P&iiliiin  di  Riui  Oiiihi'ppr.  imd  ntitfrn  by  Al^sHrnidm  liiirf^oK^  Aiiiotiio  Miuia 
Vetzot^i,  Filippo  Itcniiz7.i.  TttniMso  Miuia  Miuiiuorhi,  &«." — Lclli.Ta  dil  Sig. 
' "  ,  Morelli,  ut  Sup.  Aiiollit'i'  "f  ihene  pieces  wiu^  in  the  vt-ry  Ht-ltct  oollec- 
rfoii  of  thf  late.  Cfljioii,  Itnitdiiii,  of  FIoi'cii'-p,  mid  in  mitilled,  '*  TriKinei^'xliiK 
"leiiiceiw  :  Rive  Lro  X.  P.O.  ,M.  tribuH  Cfniiinuibw  in  ntuivernnrio  irifuniu 
fni;cre  IniidnlHM,  ii  Jnrnlio  Albimft  Ohibhcsio,  Mcdicinm  Doctorr,  fttipie  iu 
RomaQH  Sn|iti'iiiiu  Klo[)iieitti<&  prctfeSBore.  Claninvlt  Leo  triipci-fijircitlaiii, 
Sgo  Sum.  Rnmit,  (ui  videtur)  in  8vo.  sine  typogriqiU  iiomiiic.  Ex  rela- 
Ctoue  ClarisH.  Uftndiiii." 
NoTB  Ifi.  !p.  ;i7-l.) — "  S.  Mnrifl  Boiir-t  Minnrvn  belotipn  lo  the  Domini- 
^cnits,  iiuJ  it.  of  a  lonir.  ikutow  Bkiut.  ll  wuh  built  ou  the  riiinn  of  a  tt-uijdo 
kof  Mincrvri.  In  the  clioir  itre  the  very  couHpi<?uoim  nmuHoleimiH  <if  Leo  X. 
{■pad  Clciin'til  VII." — r>r.  Sinilli's  Tour  on  thu  (.'oiiliiiciil,  ii.  L'i4. 

NitTK  IV,  (p.  :174.) — It  is  riirioiiK  wioiigh  llml  Wr.  Itoncoii  hiin  nol  rp- 
b«onIed  nny  ppiluph  mudc  upim  t\m  pop?.  The  follovinp,  lerording  lo 
fJUorcn,  VR*  jJucwl  on  hif*  tliftt  lotnli  in  the  t-biirrh  nftlic  Vatican: 
LEOMtuX.  PoxT.  Max,  Dei-ohiti'M. 
Pcliciu:  hiimani  generic,  Leo  Mnxime,  tecuiD, 
Ui  cimul  illuxerr,  intrrirre  luimil. — B. 
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Note  I,  (37G.) — Amoug  these  panegyrical  and  satirical  productions  tbmj 
be  eQumerated,  "  Le  Brilliant  de  la  Boyne ;  ou,  les  Vies  des  Hommes  illos- 
tren  du  nom  de  Medici,  par  Pierre  de  Boissat,  Seigneur  de  Licieu,  1593,"  a 
work  not  without  merit ;  but  highly  favourable  to  the  filinily  of  the  Hedid. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  appeared  in  1663,  a  piece  entitled,  "  Disconzs  mer- 
veilleux,de  la  vie,  actions,  et  deportements,  de  la  BejTie  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis,  Mere  de  Francis  11.,  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  Bois  de  Francs,-"  in 
which  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  with  those  of  others  of  the  family,  is  t^k- 
mently  abused. 

Note  2,  (p.  377.) — To  the  conduct  of  such  persons  Ulio  Gregorio  Gj- 
raldi  has  pointedly  referred,  in  bis  Poneneticus  adversns  Ingratos,  op.  it 
710,  where  he  laments  the  untimely  deMh  of  Leo  X.,  and  expresses  his  in- 
dignation against  those  who  were  so  eager  to  asperse  his  memory. 

Note  3,  (p.  37R.) — Paris  de  Grassis  gives  ns,  however,  a  singular  pictare 
of  the  pontiff  whilst  he  performed  divine  senice  in  hot  weather.  '*  He  is 
very  fat  indeed,  and  so  given  to  eiceasive  perspiration  that, ,  during  divine 
service,  be  is  constantly  wiping  his  reeking  heid,  face,  hands,  and  throat 
with  a  linen  cloth." — Diar.  inedit. 

Note  4,  (p.  370.) — This  account  of  Leo  X.  is  chiefly  obtained  from  tbt 

fragment  of  a  Latin  life  of  him,  by  an  anonymous  author. 

Note  ij,  (p.  379.) — "A  prince  in  whom  there  was  much  to  praise  as  wdl 
as  to  blame,  but  who  certainly  disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  respecting  him  on  his  election  to  the  pontificate ;  for  though,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  displaved  higher  Judgment  in  political  matters  than  had  beet 
anticipated,  yet,  on  the  other,  the  dictates  of  the  heart  were  less  yielded 
to  than  was  expected." — Guicciord.  14. 

Note  6,  (p.  379.) — He  ridiculed  the  folly  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  who 
requested  him  to  order  prayers  and  processions  to  avert  the  evils  which 
wvre  foretold  by  inundations,  by  thunder,  by  the  fall  of  a  crucifix,  or  a  con- 
secrated wafer  canied  away  by  the  wind.  "  There  is  nothing  in  all  this," 
siiid  the  pojie  to  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  *'  but  what  is  perfectly 
iiiitural.  People  believe  that  it  indicates  an  invasion  by  the  Turks,  and  1 
yesterdny  received  letters  from  the  emperor,  informing  me  that  the  princes 
of  Christendom  have  united  to  attack  Constantinople,  and  drive  the  Turks 
from  their  dominions." — Par.  de  Grass,  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  ii. 
flOfl. 

Note  7,  (p.  379.) — "  He  had  made  it  an  inviolable  nile  to  eat  no  flesh 
on  Wednesday,  to  loucli  nothing  but  vegetables  on  Friday,  and  to  ahstaai 
from  supper  on  Saturday." — Jov.  in  vita  Leon.  X.,  iv.  80. 

Note  8,  (p,  379.) — In  dedicoting  to  Paul  111.  the  oflScial  letters  written 
in  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  Bembo  thus  addresses  his  patron.      "I  dedicate 
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_wiih  ppcuIJAT srtiBfrtcHon,  these  lottetfi  to  you,  0  Paul,  who  not  only  ore 
pope,  «i  I.M>  X.  alBMWiw.  bm  tats  raflnitely  mor*  TenitHl  in  high  lit«nUur«* 
iLan  lie  wuh." 

Note  II.  (p.  IJmO.) — Vftlprinnrt  iIiiih  refers  %o  ihe  literary  acquiremems  of 
lite  puoliff;  "  Foyc  Leo  X.,  aii  iidtpt  iii  evury  species  of  knowledge,  n 
loaaU'r  of  Greek  ftutl  Hebrvw,  of  jiidgmeut  at  once  wcnle  luid  Koliil,  itnd 
idwavs  fixc^ilem  ill  roDiivo^iiion,  wlifjher  lit  penned  a  seriaus  discourse,  or 
tlir<!w  ott'a  Koy  song" — Ue  Liiemior.  lufel.  i.  Itl. 

■Note  10,  (ji.  y83.) — To  tlriB  rirctinwtanw  tho  anonymoiiw  author  of  ihi' 
lift  of  Leo  X.,  before  referred  to,  altribuics,  witli  ^t-iU  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, the  numtfroiiM  tanipooiis  which  soon  alter  the  death  of  the  puntiff  were 
poiimi  out  iLgainet  hia  meuior^'. 

Note  M,  (p.  HS-ti.) — Thus  bp  has  been  arfnued  of  baviuj;  poisoLvd  Bon- 
diut^tlo  de'  Saull,  one  of  the  curdiniOs  vbo  cooi^pired  again;?!  him  in  tlie  year 
1&17,  and  yet  more  positivply,  ullhouf{h  more  )irepo»t*-ri]Uii1y,  vvjiJi  huviug' 
destPttypd,  by  a  Bimilor  act  of  trearhiin-,  thr  rardinnl  dtt  Bibbieitu,  his  early 
prewplor  and  great  fatonrilp,  who  was  supposed  to  have  (wpired  to  the 
pouiiticfttf ,  nnd  who  died  at  Home,  in  tlip  nionth  ofNovember,  1520.— Joni 
jijilugia,  Uv.  l.')G.      Baiidin.  11  Bibbieua,  4!1. 

^^B  NoTB  I'i,  (p.  9i*'i.) — V^ileriainis  informs  hh,  rbal  iimuediat«Iy  aHer  the 
^^Beath  of  ihcf  puntifr,  hiH  comluct  and  cfaarBrk^r  were  iittiicked  by  the  Ino^l 
^^peiirrilotiB  libela,  and  that  it  was  even  debated  id  the  coD^istory  whether 
I^Bvif  name  and  acts  should  uot  be  abohnhert  from  the  re(M>rds  of  the  holy  see. 
T      — De  Litciator.  iiifeL  i.  21. 

NfiTK  13,  (p.  3H6.1 — *'  He  who  wrote  more  fiercely  titan  any  one  againsv 

artin  Luther  wa-s  Hrother  James  IToogstraaten,  ii  Dnininican  inquisitor, 
rbo  exhorted  ihc  pope  to  convince  Luther  with  fire  and  ftiune." — CoucU.  di 
'rtuto,fi. 

NoTK  Jl,  (p.  380.)— "Yott  will  not  kesitato  lo  di»l>eUeve those  whonui^l 
ilsel>  assert  that  Leo  eoeoiinmied  the  enllivatiou  of  profane,  to  the  uegloct 

sacred  titerature." — Fabrou.  Vita  Leou.  X.  1^3. 

N'lTK  I'l,  (p.  ■t'^O.f— Of  the  enudoiir  and  aceuraey  of  this  zealous  fiieiid 
lo  ihe  refomieU  religion,  the  foUowin)?  piUiHiige  aifonbi  an  ainplf  fsppfiraen  ; 

Tbift  IiTo  did  enrich  aboTtr  mr'tii^nre  hi&  biuttnrdeM  and  co.itiL-^,  udvaunriDf; 

ica  vo  dtgiiiTyeA  both  fpiritnoll  end  temporal],  with  robbiiinr  and  Dnduinii; 

ther.  For  he  mode  .lulianuK,  his  lister's  son,  duke  of  Mtitineniiis,  atal 
Latireiitiiinu:*  duke  of  tJrbiii :  uiarninp!  the  one  lo  the  sister  of  Charlie, 
dukf  of  Siuoye,  and  ibe  oilier  to  ihe  dnrhp(*s  of  Poland,"  &r. — Hale,  IHO. 

Note  18,  (p.  :ilKI.) — "  Ktoit  re  ganler  le  decorara  de  la  papaoie,  qne 
d'expedier  line  bulle^i  favorable  aux  poi^ies  d'Arioste  ?" — Daylc,  Diet.  nrl. 

ion.  X.     Other  iiutliori  hare  at^^erted,  iliot  Leo  actually  pxronununienled 

thKSP  who  Hlixuld  darp  hi  rnlici^p  the  wniiiitff*  of  Ano»lo.     "  Lean  X.  (it 

pablier  uue  bnUe,    par  laqnelle  il  eicunLUJUuiuit  tous  ren\  q)ii  oKeroieul 

entrfpnindrc  de  criiiiiMtr  cc  potnjed'Arioste,  ou  d'  eiiempiH^ber  la  venie." — 

Hiuliardoun  sur  la  I'tuniurv,  iii.  43^'.     "  Lvo,  whilai  ho  wait  pourinij  ihu 

iiniderofhts  anniliPnitLt  a^ninxt  the  hereiiral  doctrines  of  Martin  Liithf^r, 

,bU»lied  a  hull  of  excummutiicution  adnin'^t  all  thoee  who  »boiild  dare  («> 
the  poems  of  Ariosto." — Wartoii'i  llisiorj'  of  EuglinhPoeu-y.  ii.  ill. 
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Note  17,  (p.  390.1 — There  ni-e  two  copies  of  this  IfiUl  extant,  wLicb 
ogi'ee  in  substance  ;  ene  published  in  the  first  editJou  of  the  Orlando  Farioit, 
Ferrara,  1310,  and  republished  in  tlie -appendix  to  the  Pontifical  Letters  rf 
Sadoletl,  103.  The  other  copy  may  be  found  in  the  Pontifical  Letters  of 
Bembo,  ep.  40. 

Note  18,  (p.  391.) — "  That  which  is  a  vice  in  a  private  man,  may  as- 
sume quite  a  different  aspect  in  a  prince." — Jov.  at.  sup. 

Note  10,  (p.  391.) — Andrea  Fulvio,  a  contemporary  autlior,  alluding  to 
the  life  of  Leo  X.,  says, 

"  Qnit^  referam  castos  vitie  sine  crimine  mores  ?" 

And  another  iMiler  of  the  same  period  dwells  yet  more  expressly  on  tlie 
acknowledged  and  even  unsuspected  chastity  of  the  pontiff,  us  the  chief  of 
his  virtues. — Math.  Herculanns.  up.  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  aduot  84. 
Even  the  adversaries  of  Leo,  in  taxing  him  with  .too  great  an  attention  to 
jesters  and  buffoons,  tacitly  acquit  him  of  those  vices  with  which  tbej 
freely  charge  his  predecessors. 

"  Sixtum  Lenones,  Julium  rexere  Cincedi, 
Imperium  vani  ScurraLeonis  habet." 

H.  Stepliens,  Apol.  pour  Herodote,  Qoi. 

Note  20,  (p.  393.) — "Non  pero  si  vogliono  tralasciare  il  grau  decoro,  e  la 
maest^,  con  cui  e.sercito  sempre  le  sacre  funzioni,  sopra  tutti  gU  anteces- 
sori,"  Sec. — Paliavicini,  Cone,  di  Treuto,  i.  ii.  51.  That  he  did  not  bUott 
Lis  ostentation  to  interfere  with  his  devotion,  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Far.  de  Grossis.  "  The  pope  always  carried  the  host  bareheaded ;  and  this 
purely  out  of  a  feeling  of  devotion,  for  he  looked  for  more  majestic  and 
imposing  in  the  mitre." — Diiir.  iuedit.  Leo  did  not,  however,  approve  of 
long  sermons.  lu  the  year  ljl4r,  he  ordered  his  muster  of  the  palace,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  see  that  the  seimbn  did  not  exceed  half  an 
hour;  and  in  tlie  month  of  November,  1617,  being  neaiied  with  a  long 
discourse,  he  directed  his  master  of  tlie  ceremonies  to  remind  the  master  of 
the  palace  that  the  council  of  the  Laieran  hod  decided  that  a  sermon  should 
not  exceed  a  quarter  of  au  hour  at  the  most.  In  consequence  of  these 
remonstrances,  there  was  no  sermon  on  the  first  day  of  the  yeai-  lolS,  the 
master  of  the  palace  being  feai-ful  that  tlie  preacher  would  exceed  the  pre- 
scribed limits. — P.  de  Grass.  Uiai'.  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Hoi,  ii.  ^i)tf. 

Note  21,  (p.  39"2.) — Pietro  Aaion,  a  Florentine  of  the  order  of  Jerusalem, 
and  canon  of  Biminl,  a  voluminous  writer  on  the  science  of  mii^ic,  in  the 
dedication  of  liis  treatise  entitled,  Tosciincllo  dcUa  Miis'ica,  the  most 
considerable  of  all  his  writings,  printed  at  Venice,  lo^S,  informs  us,  that 
he  had  been  admitted  into  the  papal  chapel  at  Borne,  during  the  ponlificate 
of  Leo  X.,  in  wpeaking  of  whom,  he  says,  "  though  tliis  pontiff  had  acquired 
a  consummate  knowledge  in  most  arts  iind  sciences,  he  seemed  to  love, 
encourage,  and  exalt  music  more  thiin  any  other;  which  stimulated  manv 
to  exert  tliemselves  with  imconiniou  ardour  in  i's  cultivation.  And  tmiong 
those  who  aspired  at  tlie  great  premiums  that  were  held  forth  to  inleuts,  I 
became,"  says  he,  "  a  candidate  myself;  for  being  bom  lo  a  slender  fortiiuc, 
which  I  wished  to  improve  by  some  reputable  profeswiou,  1  chose  nnisir; 
at  which  X  laboured  with  nm'eiuitting  diligence  till  tlie  irreparable  loss  I 
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sljiiiiflil  hy  lUe  de&tti  of  mr  mimificcnt  pRtmn,  Leo." — Dr.  Uunic.\V  Ui»L 
MriHic,  iii.  trr4:. 

The  popo  is  tsoiil  to  ha.rc  dirertod  liiniNetf  wi;li    the  folly  und   itbsnnlitjr 

if  Evauffelisia  T!ira'<coiii,  nf  Puniin,  wliom  lie  prevuili'd  on  to  write  a  ireaii^e 

in  mii^ic,  full  or  tlie  mosi  Hlwurd  pn^epptf,  tulnHiiig,  amoiip  oilHyr  ilihigs. 

'  «t  Uie  urnis  of  the  peifoniiein  nlmiild  Ite  tifd   up  iit   ii  pimiciilar  mianner, 

u  to  give  gwiilff  HrreiijTth  to  tlicir  HngPis.  vSh*. — Joviiis,  in  Vita  I-cuii.  X. 

8i.     JBut  ill*  leiiriied  I'lulre  In>ne(»  AiTo  thiuk-*  Unit   .loviiis   Ijiis  prH- 

.red  liJA  picturv  too  hiKlily<     Tiuu<fcuni  v/tvi  a  mauuf  vnu^idt^nilik*  U-arii- 

ig,  and  among  otlien*.  lefi  a  work  entitled,  "  (liHlorin  i'vtiuDitnrntii  Iinliip. 

iporp   in\ii  II.,"    which    Iiil<«  not,  howvpr,   lieen  priiilett.  imd  is  now 

ibc^ly  lost. — Affo.  Momorie  iegli  Scrittori  I'nmitfilnni.  iii.  'ii^^). 

Note  '-i'J,  (p.  iiif^l.) — This  ppcniiarity  in  rlie  oliftracior  of  ihc  pontiff  wns 
vered  even  by  the  licentious  FiPtro  .Irelino,  who  uthi'rwis**  would  not 
ltc  experii'uced  Itin  bontity. 

}fnTB  'ii\.  (p.  ^OS.) — Of  tlio   ^ooJeiy   tliAt  occosiottally   (rei|ueniv(1  the 

■nlifical    (aMe,  some  iden  msy   lie   formed  jYom    the  foUnwiuy  ptu^cHire: 

Tlie  \iinni  ponliir  Iiit>  In  lii.-^  p«htc(.'  r  iiioit^^iroiii*  glulUin,  tituiitfd  Fiitlifr 

^^ilnTtin,  who  makes  Imi  one  awullow  of  n  roiun  pi^ft'ori ;  win*  I'tHH,  as  1  nm 

^Blold  by  persons  who  liavp  nilnessi-i)  it.  four  Imnilrml  ft{f(f>«  ftl    n  sittint;,  and 

^^Bliikc^  bnt  one  men]  of  twenty  capon*)." — Tiling,  up.  l-'nhron.  iidnot.  S'i. 

^H    NoTB  21,  [p.  Si»:^.) — Jan.  Nycii  Gryllirtei  Tinacolhera,  ii,  IHl.     If  Leo 

^^hfas  dimppoitilml  on  this   oocatiion,   hp  might   buve  niiisohHl   hiroM-lf  on 

^^another,  in  which   ime  who  ]iiui  hewn  ttmn^hl  a  verj-  sngi*  pervonnf^c,  and 

wliom  be  hud  hDiiuurod   witli  tho  miinr  of  his  f)iict,  innied  out  {by  no  nn- 

conuiiuu  iut-t)unurplio»ti«)   to  he  n  iniKhty    nrvM  fifd. — P,  tie  Giii8«.  Dior. 

in«dil-     'rtiiH  pivdmhly  ullndcM  to  tlte  story  of  Rarnhnllo. 

^^      NoTU  *'',  (p.  IJitJt.) — Even  wh^-n   he  celi^hnilcd  ibe   nimirrmnry  of  bis 

^^■leetion.  with  the  nirdinals.  rn  iIir  VnricMM,  he  net  an  exomplf  of  sobriety  iii 

^^fe»  own  iwrfion,  ai  iippeam  frnin    Par.  de  Orafi«is.     "  Aluiiieninriuni  elee- 

^^WDitix  PuptD  Leonid,  Papu  in  flue  fecit  prnndium  riinliutih'buH,  ut  altut).    IpM 

^H|uotidi<>  jt^jnniil  vt  ^t-m  cuiniit."— Dinr.  iuedit. 

f^^  NoTB  "211,  [p.  'H)i.) — A  CO  litem  pomry  iinlhor  infitntM  n»,  that  iLe  puntiiT 
I  WAS  not  induced  to  pur<n«  llie^e  iimuiMnenis  hh  nmeli  for  iLe  pleasure  of 
the  chiL<i«  Hh  fur  tlie  purpose-  of  itivigo ruling  both  bin  bu<Iy  utd  mind  fur  tlie 
I  due  perfonnunt)«  of  lii^  more  itiiporiiinl  oi'ciipiiliouh,"  (Mn|(-  HercnUn.  ip. 
I  I-'ahron.  in  admit.  HI.)  KeoKouM  of  nearly  n  ^tinihir  n«t>ir*»  iire  iillet-cd  by 
I  thp  pontiff  hiniKeir.  in  jnslific;atinri  of  his  freqneol  nhe  of  ibos*  nrtiie  direr 
'  aion^,  us  apptitrs  fl-om  ii  pupid  bHt^f  nddrettHed  by  him  to  Oioviuiiu  Nrroili, 
!  in  which  bit  appoints  liini  jM>ntifif(l  gnmetrtprr,  iind  directs  him  in  what 
I  tniuiner  he  is  lo  execute  thii^  impoMpi  lni«t. — B<'nihi  Kp.  Pont.  x.  Kp.  I. 
'  Note  ''II,  1 1>  !11U.) — Hit  miiRlWOt  tl>^  eerpinonie»«,  Vtms  i\v  Gr»Ksi«.  was 

Itigbly  iieiinduli/.ed  at  ibe  profiOK^  habiliments  in  wtifeli  the  pouiij]'  look  the 
field.  "  Tliuniduy,  10  Jan.,  after  hreokfit!!!,  the  pojie  wem  in  Tu«:ane!lo 
and  it«  neighhoiirlinod.  Hk  went  wiUionI  his  hIoIp,  and,  wors*^  llinu  thai, 
vrilhout  his  roeliet,  and,  worac  than  nil,  wore  hoois." — iJhir.  inedJt. 

Note  '-IH,  (p.  IliHI.) — "Qnanimn  Roinsni  I'unlifiriK  fiuttigiiuu  inlcr  reli- 
iios  mortnlcii  emiiiet.  taulnm  Leo  inter  Uonianon  pontifices  cxcellit.''  aayK 
rasmus.  i.  ;tO.  ^ 
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AcADEXY,  Neapolitan,  members  of,  i.  39 

Academy,  Boman,  state  of.  on  the  ele- 
vation of  Leo  \..  i.  330;  restored  by 
XjCo  X.,  ib. 

Aociajuoli,  >!:anobio,  librarian  of  the  Va- 
dcan,  ii.  284. 

Accolti,  Bernardo,  L'Unico  Aretino,  ac- 
count of  bis  life  and  writings,  ii.  112. 

Achillini,  GIOTann!  Filoteo,  an  Italian 
poet,  i,  53. 

Aoquaviva,  Andrea  Matteo,  dnke  of 
Atrj,  account  of,  i.  39. 

Bellsario,  duke  of  Nardi,  account 

of,  i.  40. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  aftervarda  Adrian 
VI.,  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  iL 
79. 

JSgineta,  Petrua,  one  of  the  Greek  in- 
structors of  Leo  X.,!.  18. 

Aguilar,  GonsalTO  d',  the  great  captain, 
Bont  to  aid  the  king  of  Naples,  i.  120 ; 
recovers  the  city  of  Ostia  for  Alexan- 
der VI.,  i.  14Gi  betrays  the  young 
duke  of  Calabria,  i.  179;  compelled 
by  tlic  duke  of  Nemours  to  retreat  to 
Marietta,  i.  193;  defeats  the  French, 
ami  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
i.  19!> ;  betrays  Csesar  Borgia,  i.  202  ; 
defeats  the  French  on  the  Garigliano, 
i.  -20.>  ;  dines  at  table  with  tbe  kinga 
-of  France  and  Spain,  i.  216;  dis- 
graced, ib. ;  repents  of  his  errors,  ib. ; 
incflVctually  vindicated  by  Joviua,  ib. 

Alamanni,  Luigi,  ii.  141 ;  his  poem  en- 
titled I,a  Coltivazione,  ii.  142. 

ricro,  liis  letter  to  Jjorenzo  de' 

iledici  respecting  liis  son,!.  20. 

Albino,  Matteo,  a  Neapolitan  academi- 
cian, i.  42. 

AleaiKh'o,  Girolamo,  papal  legate  to  tbe 
iiiilicTial  court,  ii.  2:^2;  harangues  tlie 
*  diet  of  tbe  empire  against  Luther,  ii. 
■:j:i ;  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
ii.  '2^b  ;  appointed  by  Leo  X.  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  ii.  287;  bis  private 
library,  u.  280. 


AlessaDdri.  Alewandro  de*.  aooomt  i( 
and  at  his  '  Oenialea  Dies,*  1.  it. 

Alexander  VI.  aids  in  the  promotieBaf 
Leo  X.,  i.  12 ;  account  of,  1.  2S ;  deet> 
ed  pope,  i.  6&  ;  general  apprebenrioM 
thereon,  i.  66;  forms  a  league  witt 
the  Venetians  and  Uie  duke  vt  IOmm, 
I.  70;  r^nonstrates  with  Cbarin 
VIII.  on  hia  intended  entaiiite 
against  Naples,  I.  81;  his  tatariew 
with  Alfonso  U.  of  Naples,  L  67; 
forms  an  alliance  with  C^u-les  Tin, 
1.  109;  takes  shelter  in  the  catfe 
of  8.  Angelo,  ib. ;  refliaes  to  gmt 
Charles  VIXI.  the  investitiire  of  Na- 
ples, i.  110;  his  remark  on  theoa- 
quest  of  Naples  by  Charies  VIIL,  L 
116;  joins -a  league  against  CbsrH 
i.  120;  quits  Ktnne  on  the  apfiroaA 
of  Charies,  I.  135 ;  attacks  the  BonH 
barcms,  i.  145 ;  forms  an  alliaaee 
with  Louis  XII.,  i.  1G4  ;  joins  tbe 
league  against  Naples,  L  177;  hia 
death,  i.l87;  remarks  on  bischanw- 
tcr.i.  188. 

Alfonso  II.  of  Aragon,  hia  patronage  o 
literature  referred  to,  i.  33;  succeeds 
his  father  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Na- 
ples, 1.  83;  prepares  to  dei^d  himsdf 
against  Charles  VIII.,i.  86;  sends  ap> 
plication  for  aid  toBtgazet,  ib.;  his  con- 
ference with  Alexander  VJ.,  i.  87  ;  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Ge- 
noa, i.  88  ;  relinquLihcs  his  crown  to 
his  son  Ferdinand,  i.  Ill ;  takes  shel- 
ter in  a  convent  at  Messina,  1.  US; 
dies,  i.  140. 

Alfonso  of  Aragon,  married  to  Luorezia 
Borgia,  i.  156. 

Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  succeeds  his 
father  Ercolc,  i.  210;  possesses  bin- 
self  of  the  district  of  Este,  &c.,  L  2SU; 
defeats  the  Venetian!  on  the  To.  i- 
234  i  contributes  to  the  victory  erf  the 
French  at  Raveuna,  i.  258;  detained 
at  Rome  by  Julius  II.,  i.  268 ;  eflecb 
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Ilia  escape  by  tlie  aid  ot  the  doUm  of 
tlw  ColoBtia  tkmlly.  L  -.'69;  acndfl 
Ariottu  M  liit  ainljiusiulor  (o  B«ine. 
ih. ;  OMliti  lit  thfi  oonmnttnn  of  l.eo 
X.,  L  i^DIi  Joins  Fraucit  1.  agiiiuat 
Lw.  X.  null  the  emperor,  ii.  Uifi  ;  ia 
attiidkei)  by  tliL'  iiIIiliI  aiiiiy.  U.  Sdv. 

iii*j,  60I1  of  EmenufI,  king  of  Por- 
lutcal,  nuiuiiiBtet)  a  curdinal  by  Leo  .\  ^ 
il.  Tri. 

Alulofiio,  t'rtnMACO,  cardiD&I  of  PAVia, 
dejvndu  itologiia  fnrJulins  n..  I.  '.'tO; 
»8SiUBUiiulu>1  lit  Ituvciina,  by  lliediiku 
of  Crbiuo,  i.  i<l. 

^Itllui,  (iRfiriele,  bljlio])  of  Polyck^tro,  a 
Nvuiiuliluti  puvt,  i.  4ii. 

Ahlain),  Bnrtulcjram™  d,*,  defleata  ttic 
troo^of  Alcxaudcr  V'i.,  i.  Ii5;  do- 
fbftts  tile  cai[tcrar  elect.  Maximilian, 
i.  232;  ttis  opluUta  uu  Die- ileffiiov  of 
th*  Venetian  ttato.  I.  237 ;  dffe«tod 
aiid  made  priwuier  l>y  Imu'ik.  XII.,  i. 
a'l8i  rp*tr>ivd  lo  Ittwrty,  i.  aoi  :  ca]i- 
toRS  Crvuonat  fierxanio,  and  Brcsda, 
L  SOi  ;  derciicle  PuduK  UKuiiut  the 
allien,  t.  3U;  ilolVuted  at  LUc  botttc 
of  Viccnse,  ib. ;  retires  to  the  Ui'ciite) 
twlbre  Cardonn,  II.  ib ;  liii  ripid 
marcb  to  joiii  tlie  Freucli.  ii.  32;  eu- 
gageti  in  the  battle  of  Harignano,  U. 
ii;  hi)>  dc&tli and dmractur,  ii.  30. 

JUnbrofTo.  T«eeo,  proArisor  of  theeaBtem 
tongues  in  Bologna,!.  3i5;  his  Intra- 
diiction  to  tlw  Qialdvan  and  other 
Innfn>HR\a»,  i.  UJb. 

Ammouio,  Andrea,  the  pope's  collector 
ill  Kuiflund.  i.  36!). 

^Uldent  classic  writing?,  early  truula- 
ttaaa  or.  U.  is4. 

Aniicriano,  Uirolu»o,a  Xeapotitau  poet. 

I.  f2. 
Aojoa,  family  uf.  it«  dalnu  to  tlie  erovm 

ofKapIei.  t.  73. 
A&i«o.  Oiovanal,  called  Jahiu  Anytiitt, 

oivntlooof, ).  41, 
jLnnn,  of  Bretafne,  icamcd  to  Charles 

Vin.,  I,  TS. 
Anti4iuaria.   Glacopo.    a    dlstingnlAliod 

adular,  f .  it. 
Anthiiifu,  tli«  reanarcli  of  Uwta  eaotm- 

mtfvd  by  Lt^  X..  ii.  il  1 1. 
Aqtitlu,  t»cnifiiiod',  an  llikllan  pa«t,].UO. 
.Vntuuii,   iiiniily  of.  it«    claiuui  lo    tlio 

cromi  of  NajiIw,  i.  TS. 

iHahella  of,  duduM  of  MUailV 

charaotccizcd,  I  iI8. 


Aragoaa,  Tullia  d',  an  UaUaii  poc-tuM,  iL 
12!). 

Arctiiio,  fiotro,  iKCOnnt  of  ha  lOb  and 
writiLgR,  ii.'27'i. 

Ario»to.  Lwlovicu,  his  caiiy  niitiDf;!,  f. 
4G ;  ambassador  from  the  doke  of 
FiTnu-a  to  .IiOiusll..  i.  SCS  ;  risita 
Leo  \.  at  Uoiiie,U.  1'20  ;  his  apologue 
rcxpectlng  Leo  X.,  il.  I'il ;  obtains  a 
papal  bull  for  tlie  publicuticii  of  liid 
poem,  ii.  192.;  rrpair.^  to  Florene^,  if. 
l'J3;  i»  deprived utliisaliiwud  by  tlu- 
cardiiiid  IppoUto  d'  VMe,  M-  l?l: 
«?(it.lblie.|ice  lii:i  rtsideiicc  in  Ferrara, 
ib. :  <-fl<;rtii  of  hltt  vrritinjjs  on  the  etato 
of  Kiiropc,  ib. 

Arifitotl.?,  omct  at  bis  wrltlnir",  Ii.  346  ; 
cuniiucutarics  o:i  his  works.  Ii.  347. 

.\rnietlltii,  KruuceMXtt  rnim-il  tiy  I^w  X. 
to  the  raitk  of  uiti^liniU,  ii.  '9. 

ArriTabene.  Uiumpivtro,  Im  'Gouzagl- 
dno,'  1.  40. 

Arallli,  Fnuieeeco.  lua  poem  '  De  Poctls 
L'rbanio,'  ii.  184. 

Arts,  their  itivival  in  moilum  tluMS.  U. 
810;  their  niUF't  llirun'sliin^  pcrloc^  ii. 
315 ;  Uonum  .'u.'hool  ol,  ii.  U.17. 

Anhigny,  Ivdoiiani  d',  genei'al  to  Chnrlca 
^TIL,  sent  envoy  to  Home,  L  61 ;  en- 
tere  Koraikgiia  at  Uie  lieud  of  tUc 
Frencli  army,  1.  Sit  i  couipda  the  duko 
Of  Calabria  to  retreat,  i.  Ui> :  appointetl 
grand  cunxtable  of  Naples  i.  \-H;  de- 
feats tionsftlvo,  J.  IS,') ;  rrtJrni  lo 
France.  1. 137 ;  defcaU'd  in  Calabria 
by  Cardont,  1.  1&6. 

AubtuHon.  i'lerra  d',  mirrenderg  Ziilni 
to  tlie  pope,!.  'J7. 

AngDralh,  Giovanni  AurcUo^  ii.  118t  bia 
Chry»(>pooiit,  il.  itt). 

Avalns,  Alf<m*o  d',  ttianjtii«  of  Pe»eam, 
deftinds  the  Coatel-nuovu  al  ^aiiles 
against CIiirle«  VIU..  i.  lU. 

—  Co(tau2a  d'.  au  Italian  i>o«t*aa. 
ii.  litf. 

Fprdinandinl',  iiiarqniHof  I'eMani 


couuuaudfl  the  tight  iui'uutry  at  the 
battle  of  Havenna.  i-  ib'i -,  leadi  tliu 
attack  nt  Uie  battle  ul*  Vicetixa,  L 
ni&t  bin  deatli,  II.  137. 


H.\cnai:avxi.ia\  liartolommeo  dn,  a»- 
(tistB  ittLtroellu  iu  painting  the  VaU- 
can.ii.  931*- 

BalaMt,  tlic  TBrkiab  cmpemr,  blA  con- 
duct toorardfl  hff  brother  Ziitm,  i.  34  ; 
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iiis  correspondence  nith  Alexander 
VI.  i.  109. 

BaldJni,  Baccio,  an  early  engraver  on 
copper,  U.  So2. 

Bambridge,  Christopher,  cardinal  arch- 
bisliop  of  York,  poisoned  by  his  stew* 
ard  at  Rome,  i.  368. 

Bandello,  Matteo,  account  of  his  life  and 
novels,  ii.  371. 

Bandinelli,  Baccio,  ii.  348 ;  erects  the 
monument  of  Leo  X., «.  374. 

Baraballo  di  Gaeta,  a  pretender  to  Latin 
poetry,  ii.  181 ;  his  burlesque  triumph 
at  Rome,  ib. 

Barletta,  the  fight  of,  1. 194. 

Battiferra,  Laura,  an  Italian  poeteas,  ii. 
129. 

Bayard,  Chevalier  de,  knights  Francis  I. 
after  the  battle  of  Marlgnatto,ii.  2C. 

Beazzaao,  Agostino,  accompanies  Bem- 
boon  his  embassy  to  Venice,  i.  384  ; 
account  of  his  life  and  writings,  ii. 
117. 

Bclgtoioso,  caunt  of,  sent  by  Lodovico 
Sforza  to  invite  Charles  VIII.  into 
Italy,  i.  70  ;  i.  73. 

Bellincione,  Ucmardo,  a  Florentine  poet, 
i.  53. 

Bembo,  Pietro,  aiterwards  cardinal,  his 
rivalship  with  Sanazzaro,  i.  37  ;  his 
letter  to  Julius  II.  on  the  revival  of 
short-hand  HTiting,  i.  285;  apjxiinted 
pontifical  secretary  by  LeoX,,  i.  299; 
dispHtched  by  Leo  X,  as  legate  to  Ve- 
nice, i.  882  :  Ids  proposto  to  the  se- 
nate, )b. ;  fails  in  the  object  of  Ids  mis- 
siou.  i.  oHi  ;  Itistorical  mistakes  re- 
spectiug  it,  i.  385  ;  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  ii.  114;  character  of  liis 
Latin  works,  ii.  147;  his  valuable 
library,  ii.  290. 

Bentivogiio,  Giovanni,  lord  of  Bologna, 
Ilia  patronage  of  literature,  i.  54  ;  his 
reception  of  the  fugitive  Medici,  i.  101; 
exiKjllcd  from  Bologna  by  Julius  II., 
i.  214. 

Annibilc  and  Hermes,  restored 

to  Bologna  by  the  French,  i.  240. 

Benigno,  Comelio,  of  Viterbo,  edits  the 
works  of  I'indai"  at  Rome,  i.  345, 

Benzio,  Trifone,  an  Italian  poet,  ii.  172. 

Bcniaudo,  Bernardo,  sent  ambassador  to 
the  king  of  ^pain,  i.  119. 

Bemi.  Francesco,  his  version  of  the 
Orlando  Innaraorato,  i.  45  ;  account 
of  h!3  life  and  writingti,  ii,  130;    his 


Orlando  Innamorato,  ii.  132 ;  his 
satirical  sonnet  against  l^etro  Are- 
tino,  ii.  27C. 

Beroaldo,  Filippo,  the  younger,  edits  t 
more  complete  edition  of  the  wwkstrf 
Tacitus,  i.  353  ;  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  ii.  282. 

Bibbiena,  Bernardo  da,  directs  the  riper 
studies  of  Leo  X.,  i.  18  ;  promotes  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  i.  291  ;  raised  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal,  i.  317;  hisctmfr 
dential  letter  to  Giuliano  de' Medici, 
ii.  7  ;  legate  of  Leo  X.  to  France,  11 
190  ;  obtains  from  Franas  I.  the  bish- 
opric of  Conatance,  ii.  193. 

Bigio,  Franda,  a  painter  employed  by 
LeoX.,  a.  349. 

Bini,  Gian-Franceaco,  cnltivates  the 
Foesia  Bemesca,  il.  131. 

Blois,  treaty  of,  between  the  Venetiaib 
and  Louis  XII.,  i.  301. 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  effects  of  bis  writ- 
ings, ii.  85. 

Bocchi,  Achilles,  called  FhUerote,  ii.  172. 

Bodenstein,  Andrew,  called  Cartstadt, 
his  public  difputation  at  Leipsic,  ii. 
311. 

Bqiardo,  Matteo  Maris,  count  of  Scan- 
diano,  account  of  him,  i.  45;  lus  Or- 
lando Innamorato^  ib.  ;  his  Amorf$ 
and  other  writings,  ib. 

Bologna,  state  of,  in  1492,  i.  51;  re- 
stored to  the  Roman  see,  i.  266. 

Bolzano,  Fra  Urbano,  of  Belluno,  Us 
services  to  literature,  i.  351. 

Bonasone,  Giulio,  an  eminent  engraver 
on  copper,  ii.  353. 

Borgia,  Cesare,  receives  a  grant  from 
Alfonso  of  Naples,  i.  86 ;  accompa- 
nies Charles  A'lII.  on  his  expedition 
against  Naples,  i.  109;  retmns  to 
Rome  secretly,  i.  113  ;  accused  of  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  i.  147;  liis  em- 
bassy to  Louis  XII.,  i.  156 ;  created 
due  de  Valentinois,  ib. ;  marries  Car- 
lotta,  daughter  of  Alan  d'Albret,  i. 
1G4;  attacks  tlte  cities  of  Roraagna, 
i.  168;  perseveres  in  his  attempts 
against  the  states  of  Italy,  i.  172;  pro- 
mises to  restore  the  Medici  to  Flo- 
rence, i.  173;  turns  hie  arms  against 
the  Florentine  state,  i.  174;  is  ap- 
pointed condottiero  to  the  republic 
ib. :  captures  Urbino  and  other  states 

•of  Italy,!.  180  ;  forms  an  alliance  nith 
Louis  XII.,  i.    182;    the   princes  of 
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Italy  oppose  him.  ib. ;  pau  mvcnil  of 
them  treactiL-muitly  t>i)  dcnth  eX  a'm'i- 
gaglln,  i.  \!iC;  hi\l7.or(  on  tlicjr  t<*n-it'j> 
ricSii.  If*?;  HSpirta li> the  titlu  of  kitig 
Gpf  I!«ma|rns  Htid  I'lnbrin,  ill. ;  com- 
p4dletlon  tilt  (loutli  uf  .^IckukKt  VI. 
toqitit  liomi\  i.  l»7  ;  atUtckcd  by  ttic 
Orsiiii,  i.  ]'.•!«;  the  suites  cit*  Komitx^a 
retain  tlioir  ()il<:llty  la  hliii,  I,  nis  ; 
neguliittcii  witi)  Julliiii  II.,  i. '2I>1;  be- 
Lrnyed  by  Goitttilvo  mnJ  sent  to  .Spain, 
i.  *2l)'i  ;  hiM  ik-ullii  ib.  j  )ii^  t^liMntctt^r, 
ib. 
ItoTKlii,  iJeoflVoi,  niarrtee  Sxncia  of  Ar- 
rajeou,  i.  ^3. 

(iiovannl,  cTcnwtl  lUikc  of  Gan- 

tlia.  i.  8e :  w(JUDdi.'<J  At  LtiL-  siege  of 
Itmcciiuio,  i.  H  T) :  rreuted  cltilCR  of  He- 
ni-vtsuto,  1.  144>:  lu«(lt>ntli.  i.  IIT;  juir- 
Ijculiir  nrcoiiiit  of  it  hy  ttim'hiinl,  ib. 

Gtrulojuo.  A  XeapulllAn  iK>et> 
i.  4 

Lnorc/ia,  married  to  (iiorannl 
HforzK,  lord  of  Pt-wi-o,  i.  IIG  ;  uiiin-lus 
Alfoiuo  of  Aruj^tMi,  i.  I  5S. 

llodtingo,  aec  Alexanil«r  VI. 


BoMOIi,  lli^tro  I'AoIo,  eon^pii-CK  ngHtn^t 
the  Mwlioi.  i.  I'dO  ;  •lu'upitHkd.  L  3:itf. 

BcMi,  Donato,  an  ("mlni-ut  *ii-)iolAr.  I.  a:t. 

IkMso,  Mutteui  lii^  Ii:lt«r  ili'^aibiii^f  Uie 
iuvo^tU'uvof  Leo  X.  with  Mic  insignia 
of  ACardinaJ,!.  2'I ;  Uis  iiiornl  vrrJtla^. 
ii.  30?. 

>ltlcclli.  S;lndl^).  bis  designs  for   tho- 
editioTi  of  Diuibc.of  hhk,  ij. »./-.'. 
■rueciulinl,  illovan  Krauoc*rn,  ii.  lAl. 
PogK^^t  cdi.'Ct  of  UJ6  nritlngs,  ii. 
jut. 

Bnuuintc,  cmploytil  by  Alexaiiiler  VI. 
as  his  architect,  ii.  310  ;  great  works 
exc'cutcc]  by  him  for  Jnlliii*  II.,  fb. ; 
commcUH-s  the  modu*!!  church  of  H- 
l-ifitroatltorac,  ii.  rifi. 

BfWiduIiiii,  KiLfruulIu,  ii.  178. 

Bresciii  dtonned  by  the  French,  i.  448. 
insice.    lliiiippe    tie,    rccomrn^ndB    to 
Cluirlcis   VIII.  tlic  rcsturntlou  of  the 
.Medici,  1.  lO-J. 

rSrIssoiitt,  btshiip  of  ^t.  Ua}ol'.s  ap- 
pointed a  carcilnal  by  Aloxniider  Vi., 
i.  ItO. 

Britonio.  Gn^liuio,  «  pret«nder  to  IdHJn 
poetiy,  U.  180. 

Buonocooni.  Pihppo.  called  CitUimMhiie 
Gxperieni,  takt-s  refuge  In  I'ol  nnri 
L3J. 


r.uonaroti,  Mii^hclacnolo,  vuiitd  Vittoria 
(JoloDiia  III  lier  last  monieiib),  il.  1  ?a  -, 
qiJts  Florence,  ii.  017;  employed  at 
Itoiiie,  ib. ;  emulittiiin  betwetm  him 
mid l,iouar<lo fla  VUici,  lb.;  lite  colossal 
fitattio  of  David,  ib. ;  hia  t:iirtoon  ortliu 
wur*  of  ri»«.  il.  3111 ;  iiljdi'rlakts  the 
ini)mini«nL  of  JdHiim  II.,  il.  ?20 ;  hiB 
iivlobralwl  statue  of  Ittuw^.  ii.  ■:i'Jl  ; 
ipiili  the.  »en-lw  ijf  .ItiliiM  11.  in  <Hii- 
liwst,  ib. ;  hiii  rL'con{:flJatiuu  with  Julitm 
II.,  11. 112?  !  erect*  the  etfltiie  oiMhUhs 
II.  1u  Bulogtia,  ii.  3'2"> :  comiui^nces 
hi»  ivoi-kK  Id  the  I'api'lla  (ilKtlna,  ii. 
325  ;  how  far  Imitated  by  KnflteUo, 
H.  323;  cmploycil  by  r*fo  X.  to  re- 
build tlif  chiircli  (if  SiUi  Lon^iixo  at 
Flori'iKx',  ii.  33-.!;  di--slgii9  for  ScUaR- 
tinno  (IrJ  nombo  iu  coinprtition  with 
ItntriicTlo.  ii.  :m-.'. 

Ilurahnrtl.  his  account  ofUtovaunl  Bor- 
gia'^ death,  i.  117. 

Cabot.  Joim  and  ScbaAian,  eminent 
navigators,  il.  267. 

(.'iibiinitics  ill  iLuly.  jinignostica  of,  i.  2D. 

i.:iiluiulra.  La,  it  cume^ly.  by  b.  IH^Ixl,  1. 
18. 

Culcuguiid,  Ceiiu.  bit!  work,  in  15:11,  on 
the  motion  nf  the  earth,  ii.  J 3-1  ;  ac- 
count of  hia  lil'o  and  writings,  it.  '<fO!>. 

ralclil.llartoTommeo,  an  cmim-ut  cehuUr. 
i,  ,yi. 

Cal^^ndar.  attempts  towards  correcting 
it.  ii.  ?A5. 

Ciillii-rgo.  Xiicraria,  u  Greek  printer  at 
Uorae,  i.  iiii. 

Camaldoli,  Monarti'iy  of.  I^eo'g  con- 
nexion with  It,  1.  'JO. 

Onmbray.  Lesfnio  of,  i.  2'.'3. 

Camc-rliio  taken  poMies«on  of  by  CtEsar 
IJyrgia.  i.  UC. 

Cnmerti,  Varino.  ealKxl  riiavorlnua.  I. 
JiC^;  hilt  'TheMaunut  C<imiicopbc,'  lb.; 
appointed  librarian  to  ihc  )IedlH 
funily.  inid  bLihopof  X<»ceru.  i.  ^17  ; 
liis  Apothcj.'m\  i.  'J IS;  hia  fireek 
dictionary.  uud«r  the  name  uf  Ptiavo- 
riiiut^,  ib. 

Camllliij;,  Triumph  of,  reprceeiiied  at 
Florence,  i.  «74. 

CampEglpO.  Lorenxo,  nomlnntcd  a  Car- 
flinnl  hy  Leo  X..  ii.  78  :  legate  from 
Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII..  ii.  1110. 

Campfon,  .xuILbii  of  Kxyp^  defeated  1)y 
tk'Uni,  emperor  ofthc  Turk?,  il.  I^B. 
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Canoeaa,  Lodorioo,  buhop  of  Trictrioft, 
l^ate  from  Leo  X.  to  France  and 
England,  i.  366 ;  his  siDgnlar  inter- 
view with  Erasmns  in  London,  i.  370  ; 
app(Hnt«d  by  Francis  I.  bishc^  of 
Bayenx,  i.  371 ;  bis  obeerration  on 
the  condact  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  203. 

CapUupi,  I^lio,  Ii^mUto,  and  Camillo, 
Latin  poet«,  il.  172. 

Capponi,  Agostino,  conspires  against  the 
Medici,  i.  2S0  ;  decapitated,  i.  298. 

-■  '  Fiero,  his  conrageons  oppo^tion 
to  Charles  VII.,  i.  103. 

Capua  taken  by  the  French,  i.  177. 

Caravaggio,  PoUdoro  da,  an  eminent 
painter,  il.  339. 

Cardinals,  College  of,  Its  comp06itl«n  on 
the  accession  to  it  of  Leo,  i.  2S. 

thirty-one  created  in  one  day  by 

LeoX.,  ii.  77. 

Cardona,  Don  Rfdmondo,  viceroy  ^ 
Naples,  his  slow  operations  against 
Bologna,  i.  246;  commands  the  Spa- 
nish troopa  at  the  battle  of  Rarenna. 
i.  261 ;  assists  the  Hedici  to  regain 
the  city  of  Florence,  i.  271 ;  attacks 
Padna,j.315;  commands  the  Spanish 
troops  against  Francis  I.,  il.  1&;  hls- 
Indecisive  opposition  to  the  French, 
ii.  23. 

Caritco,  a  Kcapolitan  poet,  account  of, 
i.  38. 

Carletadt,  see  Bodenstein. 

Carvajal,  Bernardo,  cardinal,  chief  of  the 
council  of  Pisa,  i.  242  ;  restored  to  his 
rank  by  Leo  X.,  i.  324;  performs  di- 
vine service  on  the  termination  of  the 
council  of  the  Latcran,  ii.  84. 

Casa,  Giovanni  della,  archbishop  of 
Benevento,  a  licentious  writer,  ii. 
132. 

Castagno,  Cristofoio,  his  project  to  as- 
sassinate Zizim,  i.  28. 

Castiglione,  Baldassare,  account  of  Itts 
life,  ii.  2G5  ;  his  Librodel  Cortegiano, 
,  ii.  2(!9;    his  verses  on  the  statue  of 
Cleopatra,  ii.  312. 

Cavanilla,  Trojano,  count  of  Trfua,  ac- 
count of,  i.  40. 

Cecco  d'AscoIi,  see  Sfabili.' 

Cento  Novelle  Anticlie,  ii.  270. 

Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  ib. 

Ceri,  lieuzo  da,  commands  in  the  for- 
tress of  Crema,  ii.  15;  employed 
agninst  the  duke  of  Urbino  by  Leo  X., 
ii.  61. 


Gesarinl,  AIe«uiidro,  Ushop  of  ^Kstoja,. 
appointed  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  U.  7S. 

Cesio,  Paolo-Emilio,  raised  to  the  raak 
of  cardinal  by  I*o  X.,  ii.  79. 

Chalcondyles,  Demetrius,  Instracts  Leo- 
X.  In  Greek,  i.  18. 

CllBrles  YIII.  of  France,  invited  by  Lc- 
dovico  Sforza  to  attack  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  i.  70 ;  resolves  to  noder- 
take  l^e  enterprise,  i.  7S ;  his  du- 
raeter,  ib. ;  prepares  fw  ioB  expe- 
dition, i.  76 ;  aeccaamodates  his  dif- 
ferences with  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain, 
i.  77 ;  and  with  the  emperor  elect 
Haximil)an,i.  78;  negotJatee  with  the 
Florentiiies  for  their  assistance,  ib. ; 
dismisses  the  Florentine  ambassadors 
indispleunre,  i.  81;  is  encouraged  by 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  83 ;  his  inde- 
cision, ib. ;  engages  Italian  stilpai- 
diaries,  i.  87 ;  pastes  tiie  Alps,  i.  91 
is  detained  by  sickness  at  Asti,  i.  94 
bis  interview  at  Favia  with  OiSH' 
Oaleazzo-Sforza,  duke  of  Kilaa,  ib.i 
hesitates  as  to  t^  prosecution  of  his 
enterprise,  1.  92  ;  determines  to  pro- 
ceed bj  way  of  Florence  to  BtHoe, 
1.  93  ;  prevails  on  Fiero  de'  Hedid  to 
sarrender  to  him  the  fortresses  of 
Tuscany,  i.  96 ;  enters  the  <Atf  of 
Florence,  i.  100;  intends  to  reinstate 
the  Medici,  i.  102  ;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Florentines,  i.  104;  enters 
the  states  of  the  church,  1.105;  fwrns 
an  alliance  with  Alexander  VI.,  i. 
109;  exercises  supreme  authority  in 
Rome.  i.  110;  proceeds  towards  Na- 
ples, i.  113  ;  enters  the  city  of  Naples 
as  sovereign,  i.  115;  bis  conduct 
there,  i.  117  ;  league  among  the  states 
of  Italy  to  oppose  his  return,  i.  190; 
gives  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Nea- 
politans, i.  121 ;  his  coronation,  1. 122 ; 
resolves  to  return  to  France ;  impolicy 
of  the  determination,  i.  124;  proceeds 
through  the  Roman  territories,  i.  12o ; 
arrives  at  Viterbo,  ib. ;  arrives  si 
Siena,  i.  12G  ;  his  interview  with  Sa- 
vonarola at  Foggibonza,  i.  127 ;  hi» 
ileet  defeated  at  Rapallo,  i.  129;  hi^ 
troops  massacre  the  inhabitants  of 
Fontrem<di,  ib. ;  he  passes  the  Apen- 
nines, i.  130  ;  is  opposed  by  the  allied 
army  under  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
1.131;  prepares  for  engagement,  i. 
132  ;  his  gallant .xonduct,  i.  133;  ef- 
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fccio  tbe  pBss8K«  of  the  Tbto,  ib. ; 
returns  to  Frnnoc.  i.  139;  observations 
aptm  hilt  expedition  tn  Naples,  ib. ; 
hiB  dealli,  t.  ir>ij. 

OuirleA,  Arohdake  of  Aui^lrta.  aftcr- 
wirdi  CUiuies  V.,  aaaiimeH  tlw  gf>> 
Tnmnimt  of  the  Xethcrlantls,  ii.  S. 

CharltM  v.,  hsTin^  ffucotcdcd  (o  tbe 
crown  of  Spain,  fumu  the  trvat/  of 
Mo/oa  with  KranclA  I.,  U.  G9  ;  enil«a- 
TOun  to  oUaiti  tlii!  title  of  king  of 
the  Bomanti  and  the  tnvMititiire  of 
Naples,  ti.  18C ;  contends  for  the  im- 
p(^al  crown,  ii.  19U  -.  elected  c«n- 
pvror,  II.  -^0 1  :  tinminomt  Lutlier  to 
attend  tUc  ^Il-I  ot  ttii:;  empire,  ii  -i'Ji : 
deolares  hU  nptnion  of  J^utber  in 
writing,  ii.  Tit ;  i»8ue8  an  imperial 
(Iocre«  fti^aiMt  him,  ii-  313 ;  unites 
ivith  Leu  X.  In  restoring  the  family 
of  Sfcrza  to  >nian,  ii.  yfil. 

Charlee  ill.,  dnke  of  Savoy,  endeavonrs 
to  reconcite  Francis  I.  and  the  Hwif!', 

a.  19. 

Chief,  Agostlno.  a  merchaut  at  Some, 

odiebrates  the  election  of  ].<oo  X.,  I. 

UH ;  pubtitlie^  the  Qrst  Greek  books 

At  BoRir,  l.BHi  «BipInys  Rallifttiloto 

decorate  Ids  palace,  now  called  the 

Fameslna,  U.  $36. 
Clbo,  l-tancMra  ninnlP!^  Maddalena  dc* 

li[e<liol.  i.  10  :  tvlU  hit  territorial  poe- 

sesfionA,  i.7u. 
—  Inuocemdo,  nephew  of  Leo  X., 

raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  1.  fllT. 
Cieca,  Fnuicesco,  hia  poem  of   Mam- 

brianok  1.  47. 
Cinthio  da  Hvoli.  envoy  of  Loo  X.  to 

Louis  XII.,  i.  ao3. 
lOergy,  tlieir  mlsccndnet  arraigned  by 

the  early  promoter*  of  literature,  ii.8(. 
'Ooeo^.  Merilno.  ^ft  Ful>c!ngl. 
CSolooot,  Angelo,  h\f  ceicbnted  ooUeoUon 

of  Anti(]U4H,  it.  Sia. 
Colombo,  CrielofoTo,   or  Colnmbnm  il. 

216. 

ColORna,  Fikbrif:la,  comniBiitlsthe  ttalinn 
Crooptt  at  the  battle  of  Kavenna,  J. 
953  ;  made  prtfoner,  i.  1&8  -.  assists  in 
releosiDg  the  dnke  of  Fenrara  fttuu 
Rome,  i.  SAK. 
"  ManJ-Antonio.  defend*  Ravenna 

SfCaiBst  du  Foix,  i.  3&t ;  awlsta  in 
Bbenttlog  the  dukcorFetTara.t.9e8; 
iUllBndfl  VcTxioa  agalnit  the  French 
nad  VeneUaas,  ii.  C7. 


Colonna  Pomptjo.  nominttcd  a  cardinal 
by  Loo  X..  ii.  79. 

Prcwpero,  conveys  Cwsnr  Boi^a 


to  H|utiti,  i.  20V;  clelimts  d' Aiviano  at 
th«  bettlu  of  Ticciiza.  i.  ;m  5 :  osfposes 
the  French  in  the  Ullant'jtc.  U.  lu; 
surprised  and  made  prisoner  by  the 
French,  ii.  17:  rommnnd.')  tbe  allird 
army  against  Milan,  il,  nci:  uttacks 
the  city  of  Parmft,  ii.  finti ;  pafisex  the 
Adda,  it.  :jt;T  ;  (.'spttirvit  &liliui,  ii.  ;i(iU; 

altackK  tlte  duke  of  Fcrmru,  Ib. 

Ylltoila.  BOcount  of  her  life  and 


writings,  ii.  isa. 
Combat  of  thirteen  French  and  thirteen 

Ittiliaii  soldiers,  i.  lO'l. 
fomiai's.  riiillppp  dc.  his  rharartiT  of 

Chrnles  VIII.,   1.  fi-.' ;    his  luterricw 

with  Chiirlcs  nt  .'*iena,  i.  128;  nego- 

tiatea  on  the  part  of  diaries  prcviouii 

to  the  batlle  of  the  Taro,  i.  1 S I . 
CoDspirary  of  tbe  rardiuala  to  poisoti 

Leo  X.,  ii.  6&:  obserrutlons  thoreoo. 

a.  7*. 
ConstAntiiio,  Ilia  supposed  donatloa  to 

the  church,  i.  A . 
Conti,  Franceeco  de',  appointed  %  ear- 

dinnl  by  Lc-o  X..  ii.  7B, 
Contucci,  Andrea  Ssniiortna,  lus  c«de- 

brated  groux>  of  8t,  An&c,  )i.  199: 

employed  as  a  acalptor  by  Ixo  X., 

il.  S48. 
Corbey,  treaty  of,  I.  32(1. 
Comansno.  Antonio,  an  Italian  poet  at 

MUan.  i  h9. 
Cometo,  Cardinal  Adrian  di,  a  party  in 

thv  conspiracy  n^faiuift  Loo  X..  ii.  "». 
Cortege,  I'aolo,  his  promotloa  of  Utera- 

toreat  Home,  L  SI. 
Corvlnov    Massimo,    lilfitiop  of    Mnam. 

L4V. 
Cocniico,  Tiicolo  I^Uo.  n  Litln  poe^ 

I.  47. 
Cotta,  Oiovnnni,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  47. 
Ctiryclana,  a  collection  of  Latin  poeini 

by  Roman  anthore.  In  the  time  of 

LeoX.,  ii.  183. 
Ct)rydnt,  Janu^  i<v  Gorizio. 
Crinitus,  rctrua,  tec  nicci. 
Cnhna,  Tristano,  ambasBador  froan  the 

king  uf  rortagal  to  I^eo  X.,  1.  Sfi9. 
Cnpi,  (Jlovonni  du',  appointed  a  oanUnal 

by  U.-0  X.,  U.  la. 

Dahiv.  aBUrUe«  tbe  Bomiui  chnndi, 
U.  BS. 
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iMicio,  Fiti|]|ia.  ikUvvri  iuktmcUou*  in  . 
IW  Aciiilotnx  txt  llin  to  Leo  X.,  1.  :l(l.    | 
Uelliiitu,  llftro,  oac  or  Uk  tnatnicuin 

of  t.w  X..  ib. 
Dci!i)>uttBUi.  \u  cIianKU-r  lu  H73,  t.  '2. 
Dyoii.  irvjil/  Ml.  i.  ai  I 
Di<wcorI(liw,  111*  worUji  itiiblwli«l,  U.  'JUl. 
DIikHivcriuH  Ui  ttic  Hut  iukI  Wc^i  ludici, 

U.  3uil;  (wnscqiicnccK  tliereof,  H.  3fi8. 
DuialDSuii,  oTMcr\iitloui>  on  tliv  ut^cct  of, 

i.  76. 
iKmati'Ilij.  tiiti  tiipsn  of  JuUitli.  i.  V)i. 
ftovixt.  n^ri)>inli>,  acc4)Uiit  ■>!',  i.  18. 
Hulcimus.  jViitutiiuH,  iD!tcribtn  to  LeoX. 

liU   itchUm.'  i>«   Ivnlcndiuil    Correo* 

titme,  U.  m. 

Ecx.  .ToiiN,  anlniAilvcrU  oil  tbt  propo- 
siiioQs  iff  LutlUT,  iL  '■)& ;  iutTUAe4 
Willi  tlic  tfXf'^otloii  of  the  iMtHU  bull, 
condcmntng  tbe  ckKtriucs  of  LutluT, 
ii.  3 1  ft. 

EciiM.  L'.  a  l-'rtmi:Ii  KL-ncrut.  mmdi:  pri- 
soner by  Guloclardi&i  At  Ke^o,  U. 
3C-J. 

Kgtdio  of  Yiltrbo.  aa  Italian  poet,  i.  <  2  ; 
raWd  by  I-w  X.  lu  tht-  riuik  of  cw- 
ilitiK],  ii.  77;  runliiiui  lvgat4:  from 
Leo  \.  to  Spain.  U.  190. 

Eliaco,  Glovanal.  aUkd  J:^ly:jiua  Cftlcu- 
tiiLS  I   ii. 

KmuiiUiU,  tdtif;  of  rurtuRol,  suuila  u 
f^plendld  «mbtu(>y  to  L«o  X.,  t.  J51>. 

En^vliig  on  copper.  Its  origlu  and 
progTPJW,  ii.  342. 

Ellt^aig1l■^t^  l>',  appointed  gurcmor  of 
Ihc  cilKdtl  of  I'i^H.  1.  VJtii  stUs  it  (o 
tJii'inbabittmltf.  1.  lU. 

Enuunuv,  Dcslderius,  Uis  interview  with 
CaiioMo,  tbe  popc'^  l<.-gat«  in  London, 
i.  370  ;  ht«  account  of  a  etnjpilar  Her- 
man dullvcrcd  before  •TiiHus  II..  II. 
SH ;  favours  the  cause  of  LutJier,  ii. 
KM  ;  eagAgei  In  tlit:  discu»«ion  of  the 
questions  agitat<.-d  nt  Lvip?U%  ii-  U'l  1 ; 
Itis  opinion  respcctliiit  pictureiiiiui: 
ropr««eQTfttIoii9  In  plnccs  of  vronUp, 
fl.  L>42  ;  frtcndJy  corrcaipaDdcnac  witb 
I.C0  X.,  11.  ifHti. 

Ereolo  d'Ksttf.  duke  of  l-VrrMm,  a  pro- 
moter of  literature,  i.  4^:  translates 
the  M«na>oiimuii  of  Pliintus,  lb- 1  cn- 
oouragfii  Cliarlt^a  VJIi.  to  attack 
N'api«ui,  i.b'Ji  nppotnicd  nuiplre  be- 
tvnx-n  the  uduiblutnts  of  Klorvuce 
aod  PiiO,  i.  I28t  dicfl,  f.  JlO. 


EsU,  tragical  i^vtnt   iu   Ltie   IWnily  •/, 

1.  an. 

Kcnlinaiido  d',  tcioafue  6itj-km 

y«ars  in  prii^on.  ib. 

'  Ulubo,  Imprisoned  for  litt,  ib. 


Et^iliin^  on  copper  iiivuu(<.'d.  ii.  3&J. 

Kiiropf!,  political  Kyst^m  of.  in  14TS,1. 
l,2i  piwilicatiuu  (if,  ii.  67-  prifldM 
of,  tlieir  umbitioii  for  the  pontiAad 

cbair,  i.  7. 

Faxxza  takttn  by  Cksju-  Hot^^  L  Ilk 
Kacroo,  OabricUo.  his  X<atlii  Ikbfeit  B. 

172. 

FariteM:,  jUcuandro,  legate  from  Leo  X. 
to  tlie  ompertir  rIcri  MaximlUui,  B. 
llfO;  biaimprovenivuLs  in  ibu  vidatty 
of  ihi>  lake  of  Iloi<i*.-i]a.  ii.  *••>». 

Faiicitello,  Onoralo,  a  l>aiiu  poet,  IL  171 

Federigo  of  Aragon,  king  of  NaplOi  hii 
iutenicw  with  Charles  VIII.,  1.  IIF; 
SDOCccds  hli  ai'plMiw  Kurdinaud  It, 
L  H 1 1  tdd  poiiolar  giJveruniMit,  I 
17&;  attempt:!  to  dukiid  liiij  dcmi- 
uioim  Hgalnrit  lx>iifd  Ml.,  t.  ITtiv  i| 
betrayed  by  Kerdliiaiid  of  Spain,  L 
177  1  rctire>t  to  iMliia,  L  17tt;  reU^ 
qoishes  the  crown  of  Kaplcs.  lb.;  u^ 
diatcs  behA-ocn  the  French  and  Sfm- 
nliib  monnrcbB.  I.  id-t. 

Ferdiuand  I.,  Idng  of  NapU-s,  tiis  altm 
at  the  clactkm  of  Alexundtr  vi.,  j. 
tit;  fiHUU  an  alliance  with  tbc  FkK 
KiitiniM,  f.  7 1  i  itudearoDrB  lo  picvall 
on  Clutrlos  VIll.  to  rellnqniah  hi< 
enterprise,  i.  Si  :  jinipares  fiw  Ui  do- 
fcnct.  it).,  dle«,  i.  86. 

Fcrdinaud  U.  of  Staples,  -oppoaBB  tbt 
Krtinch  in  l^o^lag1UL,  1.  6o ;  raureatf 
before  O'Aubtguy,  i.  VV;  asmmectlK 
crown  on  the  r«AignitUon  of  Uisfalba 
Alfuii>u,  i,  112;  pfifpanittans  for  dfr- 
fpnditig  tUnmelf  ngalnsi  C'haiiir.^  VIII.. 
ib.;  retires  before  the  KrencJi  army, 
1.  118;  releaBeahta  subjceu  framllicir 
oath  of  fidelity,  I.  114:  e^wiapea  lo 
Jbchia.  ib.;  kills  Taiidina,  UeutcDut 
of  the  coRtlp  of  I«:hla.  L  |  lA  ;  refkiM 
to  irv-ut  wilh  Charles  Vtll.  for  tbe 
surrender  of  his  ciowo,  1  117;  resoitt 
to  the  tdd  of  ^IlnliIlantI  of  Spain, 
i.  119  ;  rcoorcra  tlie  kiojidon  of 
Naples.  >.  13U:  expels  tJi«  Fmeh 
from  tit  doiuiulouu,  i.  1:17 ;  luorrirt 
hhi  aunt  Joanna,  1.  U  0  ;  dic«,  i.  1 4 1 

Fcnliaaud,  king  uf  tipaio,  agreei  witli 
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Chariw  VII[.  Tint  to  Iniirfrre  iu  llie 
wmcerii*  of  Nuples,  i.  77  ;  UKjiiits  Fcr- 
dlutind  II.,  king  of  Naples,  to  Gxr>el 
tticFrcncli  fVom  his  dominions,  i.  11^; 
(arms  a  necret  treaty  w!th  tx}iii»  .Ml. 
ftrr  the  parUUijii  at  the  kiiigtlntn  of 
NaplH,  I.  1717:  tjiiarrola  with  Louin 
XII.  reapoctJDjf  thf  partJtinn  of  Na- 
|i]«fi,  i  197;  «xp«)»  Uie  Freuuli  frotn 
Naples,  i.  19ti  i  marriLH  (ionaaitie  de 
Fvix, bieecurLoulAXII.i.Ljri:  viKita 
>iiii>ieapolitu)cloroiuiuiifl.t.  2lu  t  Juim 
I.«o  X.  in  the  ti-ekty  of  Mechlin,  i. 
•ita ;  formii  an  iJlIaiicv  with  Honry 
VIII,  and  UiB  itmpejor  Alaxuuili&n 
upainn  I-VancM  I.,  11.  17  :  liln  dcatK 
(Old  clianuiti-r,  ib. 

VoToa,  OliTcrouo  da.  put  to  doatli  by 
Ccaar  horgx*  at  Sinl^raglia,  i.  I6ti. 

FeiTsra,  literary  eminence  of.  in  H»J. 
i.  43. 

,  Dtikc   of,  cticouragtfl    Charles 

Vlll.  in  bin  ciqwalltlon.  J.  H2. 

Vcnai,  Boiiifaitio,  aiipoiutwl  a  cardinal 
by  Loo  X.,  ii.  I'J. 

Kiciiio,  Mareilio.  appointed  a  CUKm  of 
rirvpi'HCC,  i.  liJ. 

Ferautuitca.    ElUire,    one   of  the   COm- 
hatanu  of  Railitta,  I.  U'i. 

FiUbt-rta,  W  Savoy,  aunt  of  FrancU  I., 
ntarrics  Gluliftno  dc  Medici,  U.  A. 

Fiurcntinn,  (ilovannt,  his  norcl',  entitled 
Pwurono.  ii.  iro. 

Kin?M3njo!a.  A^iolo,  if.  I  ill. 

Flaminio,  Oiu  I'an-Aiituaiy,  favoured  by 
JnliiiB  ir.,  i.  'ig^. 

Huro-AutuuJo,  an  eminent  eclio- 

lar  of  Sicily,  i.  i-J. 

—         Marc- Anionic,    of   Serravalle, 
account  of  big  lifv.ii.  108  ;  liIs  vr1tbig», 
ii.  171. 
lodden.  hattle  of,  i.  ;}li. 

itbuB  8xp<-1  tl)f>  Medici,  i.  07  ;  ttaolr 
twttf  witJi  Cbarlc!)  Vill..  i.  If4  i 
attaflk  Pfea,  i-  1'*-/  {  form  an  alliance 
witli  LtMlovico  dfonca.  1.  l&l ;  recover 
the  posMmton  of  11m.  i.  'iut  -,  extlDc- 
tkHi  of  tiH*ir  impnlai'  eovernuicnt.  i. 
376  1  their  ^Icurlid  pagi^nta,  i.  :;7:i : 
titatc of  their  goveniineiii  on  the  death 
of  I.orcnzo,  duke  Of  I'rliinu.  ii.  ^'O'J. 
*ol.x,  ilaetundc.ivlii-vi'*  It^iki^a,  l.-iAi; 
Btomi-s  the  city  of  Hr\-»cijt.  i.  J4(l : 
»itm:k»  lUvenna,  i.  33(1 ;  deflate  th« 
alllM  lK<r»rc  RaTenna,  I.  iiii ;  Ids 
deatb,  1.  3&4. 


Folchi,  <:iovaiiiti,  oouepin.4  agaltut  tlw 
Mvrlivi,  i.  190 ;  pMrduuwl  by  Leo  .V., 
i.  298. 

Fulengi.  TL-oOJa.  called  Mcrllno  Coccajo, 
a.  i:i.1;  niacamnJc  poema  and  other 
woi-lca,  ib. 

Fortt^iierra,  .Seipione.  callod  (.'aru-ro- 
inadiuii,  i.  ;uf). 

KracMBt  jro.  Glrolamo,  accoiuit  of  his  life. 
u.  16S ;  bi«  poem,  entitled  "  BypldUs,'* 
ii.  U<i. 

France,  noblee  of,  their  ol|]octlou  to  tbo 
expedition  of  (Jbarles  Vlll.,  i,  7&, 

Francis  !.,  acceeston  of,  lo  tli«  crown  of 
Fi-anix-,  ij.  'J  -.  asuumoi  tliu  title  of 
duke,  nf  Milan,  ili. ;  farmn  an  hIU- 
anw  Willi  xhv\  tirchduki-  C'h«H*,-t,  il. 
3;  Willi  ll#my  VIII..  ib-;  with  the 
VeDtfliaibd,  Ii.  4 ;  prvparv:<4  to  attack 
the  UilantjR-.  ii.  1 1 ;  arrivM  ut  Turin, 
ii.  IV:  smnmunA  the  city  of  3lllan  to 
muTender,  ii,  'iO  ;  iiicOcetually  tndca- 
vDunn  to  fona  an  alliance  witli  the 
Swiss,  U.  ^  I ;  defeat*  tlieui  at  Jlarig- 
nano.  il.  23  i  kuight«d  by  the  ehtiva- 
Ucr  Bftynnl,  ii,  v% ;  possciwiH  himMilf 
of  thf)  lllianrite.  ii.  '■iCi  fbntis  on 
alliancv  with  Leo  X.,  U.  27  ;  rucelTes 
at  Milan  nu  embna-iy  from  the  Teno- 
tiaiia.  U.  ;'fl  ;  Interview  with  Leo  X. 
at  Bolo^a,  IL  37  :  abolishes  the  IVag- 
niatlc  Sanction,  and  concliults  the 
Coticunlat  with  Ia-o  X.,  ii,  4:1 :  fomu 
dpjiigns  ui>on  the  kingdom  of  NaplMi 
ii.  4'J  ;  suBpecw  Leo  X.  of  iii^incvrily, 
H.  bt :  endeavours  to  gain  him  over, 
y.  btl  (  ivita  in  the  treaty  of  Noyon. 
tl.  ■'•!) ;  oppiMinii  11k<  prc;J>.>C-l4i  of  Cluirte« 
of  Spain,  ii.  11)7  ;  cuntvndti  with  him 
for  the  Imperial  crown,  Ii.  IH9  {  pre* 
pans  to  de-fend  hit  Italian  poaaw 
8fain!i,  il.  8n4  i  divi.>>itcd  of  tlie  UUoiwae 
by  ChAri«8  V.  and  lAio  A..  IL  3C9. 

Kraj^oi).  Xicoolo.  writcfl  against  Ticiro 
Areiino,  ii.  -i74i. 

Fivderick.  elwtor  of  Saxony,  favours 
Lather,  il.  »7  :  «ndeavaiira  to  oblaln 
a  hearing  of  lUb  causti  iu  Gemiajiy.  ii. 
9S ;  rcfuM^  to  oondemn  Luther,  IL 
103;  receives  from  Ia-o  X.  tlu:  eon- 
«ecraiMl  rose,  11.  no. 

VnffiSio,  Antonio,  called  fhUcrcmo,  au. 
Italian  poeUl-  u. 

Fregom*  tiiano,  escaiKv  finnn  fjcnoa,  i~ 

Ottaviano,  brlngi  to  Renin  the 
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ttu  intelligeooe  of  the  btttle  of  Biu 
vennit,  i.  266. 

•uaes  Uie   Utla  of  fovernor  for  tbu 
kinj^  of  Fnuioe,  It.   12  ;    vlDdlcnt^s 
liltnsi-ir  to    Ivco    X..  fb. ;    flumadctv 
Cieiion  Id  tbc  Frvneb.  tl.  1«. 
KuniMiii,  AdamD,  a  Lntin  poet,  li.  179. 

Galatto.  Antonln,  on  emlneot  pbyd- 

rlun.  i.  4?. 
Gatna.   Vosoo  d).  liis  diaooftric*  ode- 

brat«d  at  Rome,  i.  >1A9. 
Gambara,  Tenmica.  Mooant  of  her  Ufti 

and  vritiDSM.  U.  u»4. 
Gaxoldo,  (iioratiui,  jKict  aud  bofToon.  U. 

ISO. 
George,  duke   of  Saxonj-.  atlonds  the 

disputes  of  liuUicr  And  bU  nitTenarict 

at  U'li<«>tc,  U.  211. 
Ghiaradaddft,  batUe  oC  t  iU- 
GbilMirU,    tjiunmatteo,  Wt«hop  of   Vt> 

roiiH,  his  patrunaRc  of  Floaiinio,  il. 

liO  i   an  oppcncsi  to  I'Ictro  Arvtiuo, 

ii.   ^':5. 
Gion'ci,   fAtdlo,  colM    raollos  .Tovius. 

hb)    vi»diculk>ii   uf  (lOOHftlTO,   i.  21tf  ; 

Mb  treatiae  Jto  PLwibiu  ItotnanlA,  U. 

Sfil  4    Ida    fhvourablc    reception     by 

Tm«  X.  al  V.uma.  li-  300  ;  hlo  hiftori- 

Oitutiniani,  A/!;o4litio,  poblishett  a  pnly- 

glot  edition  of  the  I'Baltcr.  i.  360. 
Gooxiga,  family  of,  their  patronage  of 

Dterntiiro.  (.  47. 
FiMliiripn.  niarqui*  Of  Miuitua, 

appoSnlMl  by  Ia'-o  X.,  cnptaiu-gcnenil 

bf  the  church,  11.  3a:i. 

-.  loM  of  BoKxola  «- 


oeircs  Lpo  aa  prisoner,  I.  2.*i&  ;  Jolnft 
the  French  tn  the  defence  of  Milan. 

VnucuBco,  marqabt  of  Ifantwi, 

hi^  cnltiration  of  Hteraturv,  1.  49; 
ootuuiHuda  ihe  alliod  army  of  Italy 
Rgouiat  C1)iu-le.4  VJII.,  I.  13J  ;  OppOK* 
lil«  pa^ngv  of  the  Taro.  i.  1S3  :  high 
cORUucndatkius  of  bJjn,  I.  135;  op- 
IKilnted  captaln-gonoral  of  the  oburrh, 
i.  2H  1  taken  priwHicr  by  tbi>  Vmm;- 
tlans,  1.  'liii. 

—  Lodovico,    proi«€!t»    the    post 

Co^mlco,  1.47. 

laahella,  her  tleguDt  tartcJ).  L  4S. 

-  Ridolfo.  A    commander    at    tlie 


batUeofthuTnni,  1.131;  hiUeil.i.  133. 


Gorislo,  Gk>Tsnol,  called  Jrwh  Corf- 

dm.  a  piitron  of  learning  al   liam. 

IL  ISi, 
(^ranaco).  Francesco,  empli^ed  ln])n> 

paring    the   sfilcmiid   exliibitiont  il 

Floivnec,  i.  872. 
Granada,  cimquest  of,  from  lt>«  Movtt 

»lflbrat«d    tlirou^lioat   Cfaiivtmdoa. 

L  Si. 
Grarlaa.  l*tetro,  a  l^tin  poet,  i.  4*. 
Gndiiu,  Khsotui.  uf  JCoban,  ■  KtspO- 

litan  Aoademiman.  1.  H. 
C}rimaiii,Ciudinal,  hw  llbraxy  at  Boae, 

U.  289. 
Quieeiardini,  rraneraca,  1iUo]iaracUr«f 

Aloxandcr  VL.  i.   ti6 ;  Ids  InflUiy  d 

Italy,  ii.   21*7  -,    mnkoa  tbe   Fkiuk 

general  L'£«ds  u  pctaonir  at  KcnJO^i. 

.ins ;  appointed  by  IjCO  IL,  eomnAf' 

Ewry-genflraloftho  pupal  Knny.iLtM. 
IVlro,    envoy   from    Klomice 


to  oongratHlato  Ijitn  X.,  i.  0)7. 
Ouiditcerlo,  Agacto,  dedieat«elii«  H^nir 

Granunar  to  Leo  X.,  1.  3&S. 
Gurulc,  Motleo  Langl,  Cardinal  of,  hn- 

petial  amtMUsador  to  Iico  X^  1.  ilti 

his  nmbitJon  aud  avAticv,  i.  STB. 
<]yraldi.  Llllo  Grugorto.  ueoomit  of  Mi 

lify  ond  WiTitingJs  iL  a07. 
GioTaubattlita  Cynttiio,  ii.  Wl. 

Il£SBY  Vin.,  king  of  Bngland,  J«iu 
\rith  Jaliii:*  H.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  nffainst  I^ui>  XII..  i.  3iO: 
anites  wltli  i^o  X.  in  the  treaty  nt 
M»;blin,  i.  30  J  ;  duh(riili..«>Hi  tli«  oa- 
pcror  elect.  MaxlTalliaii.  i.  aiHi  >«• 
vades  Fniuce,  i.  3L0;  delbats  the 
FrcBOh  at  I  he  battle  of  the  Bpiira,  ib. : 
eaplurce  1'ounmy,  aiid  appoiats  Wd* 
svy  bishop  of  that  ae«.  i.  »ll :  etp- 
ttu-N  Teroacnne,  and  glras  It  to  llw 
eraporor  elirct,  MiLiduiilion,  ib- ;  rt- 
oelTM  a  congratulatory  It-tur  on  hif 
victories  ftoiu  I..t-o  X.,  i.  3i-t ,  retana 
to  GtiKland. i.  ait  {  fbrmsan  blUutoe 
with  Louli  XII.,  i.  Sflit  agree*  U> 
gire  bia  Bist«r  Mnry  in  mairiose  to 
tlie  French  king,  1.  3fi  1 ;  eroten  iilo 
an  nlllaocc  n-ith  Fraucia  L.  il.  a;  ad- 
TOonlahBii  him  nottodlalnrb  the  peace 
of  CUrbtendotn.  ii.  lt> ;  Jolni  the  al- 
lianM  agiUnst  Francis  J.,  ii.  47  ;  Ibmi 
Uietraaty  of  Loudon irtth  the  emvenr 
elcot,  Haximilian.  ajad  Leo  X.,  U.  M ; 
writes  liis  vindication  «f  tba  HWt 
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nenunenU  agljnst  Lutlier,  ti,  333  t 
B  boaoored  by  I,oo  X.  with  the  title 
of  IMbDdor  of  the  Kidth.  ib. ;  tvncls 
Anthio  800  fioM  croivus,  ii.  271. 
■rinuio  the  time  nri.coX.,li.  2!>0. 
,  L«ap]?,  tilt  flrat.  fortnwl  nguinbt 
Chirlw  VIII..  i.  lio. 

rACOBATio,    PoMExico,  iippointed   & 

e»n1lnnl  hy  Leo  X.,  U.  78. 
^mmex  tv.  king  of  Scotland,  thrcatons 
Henry  Mil.,  i.  .in  ;  entpra  Kuglaml 
In  Krcnt   forec,  ib. ;    ih  ili'fcutod  ftud 
aaio  nt  ttii-  baWe  of  riodJpa,  i.  ni-2. 
ifhJnimi  Tomaso  Fcdro,  Ubnirian  of 
the  Vatican,  Ii.  2S1. 
locetst    \^II,.  rtected   pope,  I.    10  : 
appoints  Ciioranni  dc'  Medici,  nfter- 
warilB  L«o  X.,  &  cardinal,  I.  13  ;  Po 
relrc-  liim  into  tlio  college,  I.  22  ;  Us 
death  aud  charactar,  1.  fil. 
.yoviuit  rBtilitti,  Mv  Giovlo. 
Itnliao  poets  In  tli«  tfmo  of  1.^0  X..  ii. 
IK*',  gtncral  clarification  of  tbeai. 
ii.  II;',. 
Italy,  [tstpannoillitj' in  I17J.I.2;  princes 
11  of,  in    14T.1,  ft).;    grcit    fiimlllca  of, 

L         ttKlr  liBc.  1.  :i ;  insiiriouB  rcflncmcol 
^       of,  abont  ll»-i,  Dl. 
^^dhbflee,  year  of,  uclebnited.  i.  2.  | 

^^■tallta  II.,  (Oiollaiio  della  Rotpit,) 
^^r  dmractarized,  f.  26 1  quits  Tlorot 
P  on    the  election   of   Alexander  VI., 

1.  G7  :  hi?  in((?rvipiY  with  the  Car- 
dinal lie  Mcdfct  at  Saroun.  L  106 ; 
electc^l  pope,  1.  l»t» ;  bis  treaty  with 
Cesar  Borgia,  i.  200 ;  atlempts  tu 
dlreat  Rorgia  of  h\n  tcn-iturit-s,  ib.; 
Bebcca  th^  ritits  ol'  Pcniiriu  and  Hih 
logna,  I.  ?13:  juius  in  the  league  uf 
Ctimliruy,  i.  334  i  exconunnnicata) 
Iha  Venotlans,  1.  277:  dcacrta  Ills 
altles,  and  ftirmii  an  allluncct  with  the 
Venetians,  I.  23/; ;  cxcommanioalw 
the  diikf  or  Kerram,  i.  2«(i ;  la  be- 
tieffeilin  Rcrio^u.  i.  237;  ciipturvsBlt- 
randola,  I.  3:iSi  reston-.:)  K  to  Gloran. 
Fnuiceeno  IVo,  ib-  ;  losi?*  the  rity  of 
Bolo^pB,!.  VIO;  hisstitluebyMiL'Iii;!- 
apnolo  dcjftroTtd,  ib. ;  unite*  with 
Fefdinand  of  Spain  nnd  Ueury  VIII. 
In  the  holy  league,  L  2i.i ;  drtermlnec 
to  restore  thv  Modici  to  Florence,  i, 
2H;  opens  the  council  of  the  Lato- 
ntn,  i.  5S9 ;  decHrrx  l^oiiU  XII., 
i.  2<1 1    remvpTS    HdIoshii,  i.  2tR ; 


bis  treachcrouB  conduct  to  tlic  duke  of 
Kenraro,  i.  2C7  ;  threatt-ns  to  hare  the 
poet  ArioKto  throwTi  into  the  sea,  1. 
'J69  ;  liU  douttt.  1.  2SD ;  Ills  cluiructcr 
and  ci^udiictcoiiHldertfd.i.  2^1 ;  library 
fiirtntd  by  him.  i.  aa-i ;  lel.t<T  to  hhu 
from  Pictro  Bk^mbo,  i.  a^S  s  his  en- 
couraguinenl  of  the  urto,  ii.  3I(> ;  tui- 
dertakea  to  rebuild  the  cliurch  of  S. 
PletrOb  Ii.  a?Ii  hiji  mouuineut  by 
MiohoIagDoIo,  ib. ;  and  stntuc,  333. 
Justlninno,  Paallo,  mi  early  Instructor 
of  Loo  X..  1.  20. 

L.cTcis,  romponhu.  an  eminent  scbolar 

at  Itdtne.  1.  3o. 
Lampridio.  BeniMletto.  it  Latin  poH,  ii. 

LautVediui,  (jioTonui,  tlorcntiue  envoy 
at  Ronu!,  i.  1 1 

X.aocoon,;raQpofUi!-',iliscovcrcd.U.  312. 

Lapi,  Basillo,  dedicates  to  Leo  X,  Ue 
tTfwtlA.\  De  Ktatum  compatRtiono,  ti. 
255. 

LoMAriii  Gioranni,  omployert  by  Loo  X. 
in  the  pruuiDtiua  of  Gruck  litemlnrc. 
1.  9S2  ;  appointed  to  FttpiiriiilKnd  the 
Greek  prcw  at  Rome,  i.  3  IS. 
,Latcran,  cooncii  of,  opcncl  by  Julius  II., 
1.  25!t  i  Its'  sittings  renewed  by  Leo  X„ 
i-  SI6;  tt<i  tcrmiiiation,  il.  81. 

Latin  poetry,  ll.t  pmgre.'wivc  tmprOT*- 
nieut.  fi.  1-15 ;  urbanity  of  l^ntlD 
nrlten  tn  the  time  uf  Leu  \.,  ii.f73; 
particularly  cultivated  at  Rome,  U. 
17*  i  extemivjmry  I-nthi  iioelii,ii.I7R. 

Lauren  U&n  library,  its  »tabll<liinent  anil 
rid.s8iludt-d,  il.  17». 

Loo  the  Tenth  Ciiiovanni  dc"  MedSri),. 
bom,  i.  1 ;  prognofftica  rcspevtUis  Wm, 
i.  2  ;  de^tluod  tu  the  church,  I.  7  i  n- 
oeivea  the  Tousurs,  i  S;  appointed 
by  lyjtiia  \'I  abbot  of  Foutc  dolec. 
ib.;  appoluU'd  abbot  of  raari^ano 
by  Sixtus  rv.,  ib. ;  Ids  numeroai 
church  prefcnnont*.  i,  II  ;  raised  to 
the  rank  of  ii  cardinal,  i.  l*  i  iu» 
eiliinttton.  and  early  convcr^aacy  with 
lileraliire,  i.  17  ;  caiHW  oftlie  diffecis 
III  his  charncler.  i.  H» ;  repain  to  the 
academy  of  Kifca.  i.  -'O  ;  receive*  the 
Imlgulu  of  a  oardiual,  i.  -'3  ;  qnit;" 
FlCwnen  to  reside  at  UoTnc.  I.  23 ;  h!» 
entry,  and  reGupUoo  at  Itwoc,  i.  31 ; 
ap|ioiut<-d  legate  of  tlie  pntrimoBy 
Nnd  of  Tuscany,  i.  64:  rtsita  Klorenor; 
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his  conduct  there,  ill.;  rclurui  to 
RomvAi)  t]if>  death  of  Innocent  Vlll., 
U>.  i  rcUnw  UK^iti  tu  Flurt-'iicc  un  lliv 
ClucUon  or  Ah'\aii(lur  VI.,  i.  07;  vx> 
pdJcd  the  city  of  Flurviicc  with  hit 
tirulllvr«,  i.  !I7  :  escapes  to  I^lo^A, 
i.  'J6;  rctii-pji  to  I'uittello,  i.  lU'J  ;  i\mH 
Itiily  ftiLd  tritvcli  tlirmij^h  Kurupi.-.  i. 
\6i  ;  Ilia  idtvrvicw  iritlt  tlie  canliiml 
GlulUuio  ilutlii  i:oT<rro  ul  Savoua,  1. 
Idd;  reiuriw  to  ILonie,  I.  170;  Uls 
ittodcmUou  uiitl  iiruilEiiL:^,  i.  :.'Uti  ;  liia 
'  dUBcoItiL'D  Hnil  (!niI)arniiuuit>nlH,  I.  24)U  i 
■  •pjMriiiU'il  tu  thir  clik-ZilinjoUoio  ul  Hit- 
'  ]mpa]  Uoops,  f .  '.'II;  diflcn  in  opinion 
witli  the  Si)Liui?ti  )n:nei-alit,  i.  I'lG; 
Uga,Ui  of  ihe  cburcU  at  tlic  battle  of 
UavenuH,  i.  l'CI  ;  iniide  a  prUoner.  1. 
'Jit&  i  dclivuMil  up  to  till*  ciutody  of 
the  eunliual  SiiDfiC'vcrtno^  fb.  -,  dls- 
ItatcJiett  tiiullo  rU'  Klfillci  lo  ltoini\  i. 
■J!ii'< ;  convf/t'd  to  Mll»n.  i.  •2f^l  ;  ah- 
.  solves  Ills  onvtniets  1.  'Jbi  ;  eStxis  lib 
escape, I.  int ;  uticmpl«  b/  (hv  aid  of 
Ihe  SpunUli  troups  to  rejguiu  llit;  city 
of  riorcncc,  1.371;  tndeflvoiir?  to  pre- 
icrvc  from  pillngu  tlw  iulinliituut^i  of 
rrati),  I.  21S ;  rpjtored  to  KUiruiice.  i. 
'Jib  i  ntuTTu  to  Koine  on  the  death 
of  Julius  JI.,  i.  ■£SS;  elected  pope,  I. 
:190 ;  aMUoicii  UiD  nunc  of  Ixio  t]io 
Tenth,  Ih  :  tiwUven  of  Oie  chok*  of 
till-  co)Irt;i.%  ib.;  reiiauiis  lor  liii  aa- 
.-'umuit'  the  name  of  I/OO  ?C.,  i.  ;;»'.> ; 
bid  ooronatlon,  ib. ;  epleudid  proces- 
sion to  the  Laterau,  i.  •J'Jl;  pardons 
the  coiisiiIratorB  at  Flomnce,  1.  21)^; 
fttroUTD  the  raiuily  of  Soderiui,  ib. : 
recall*  I'iero  Soderini.  lute  Ooofalo- 
iii<,-n>,  from  uxilv,  tb. ;  apix^nU  Beaibu 
and  Smluleti  poiujfical  H^rutaries,  i. 
'J'Jiti  resuUus  to  citablliilj  the  peace 
orKurOpi-.  ib.;  cudcavuur^  (oiliuiuadu 
Louis  \1I.  i^-oni  attiu-ldug  .Milan,  t. 
Vfi  i  opi>o«e«  hilt  uLtempt  upon  Italy. 
1.  30.1  :  furmx  Die  tri-aty  of  MechlJn. 
Ib. ;  »ubMdi/ej!  tlie  Sivim,  1.  'M^i;  re- 
coinmendit  lenient  ineaauiea  to  hi.i 
allies,  i.  9U'J;  hit  ouugrutulatory  letter 
to  lU-ury  Vlll.,  i.  311! ;  appointed  to 
dt^'cide  the  lUlferencea  between  the 
Venetiniia  and  tht  emjuToi-  elect, 
>IaxinilliaD,  i.  3M:  rcncwK  the  att- 
titig«  of  Uic  Lalvntn  t:OU[icll,  ib. ;  ue>- 
minute*i"ouronrdlhul(i,  I.3I3;  paitlon^ 
the  canljnah)  who  hul  adliered  to  Uic 


oosncil  of  riaa,  i.  au<;  receives  lk» 

humiliation  uT  l.^uU  \II.,  i.  S3I| 
higli  expeetutious  (bruie<l  of  Im  pOK 
tUicale,  i.  Slll);  n^titorea  the  Gynh 
DOiriiim.  or  Romau  acudeiu/.  i.  iMi 
eiic()urn|^8  the  sttnly  of  Ibo  GiHk 
lauRuafie,  1.  o3:t ;  liij  letter  to  Mittunn 
1.  3ol ;  foiindEi  the  Greek  iii2titul«  It 
Itoiue.  ib. ;  address  to  titm  in  GivdC 
vcnie,  prefixed  by  Alnmrus  to  bis  fint 
rtllllon  of  riato,  i.  333 ;  uppoiati 
Musuitu  nrcht>ishn|j  of  Malvwla,  I 
;}:\'.l,  dedieatioQ  to  liiin  by  Atrio  Ma- 
QUitio,  uf  Um:  norks  uf  riato,  i.  :lie; 
grants  to  Aldo  a  itontilical  prirflccr, 
1.  iii!i  establihliea  a  (.itvek  jwcsi  at 
Home,  i-  U4;t;  obtains  nml  pnbliabM 
a  more  ouiuplete  copy  ol  the  works  of 
Tadtiu,  I.  ;!f>3  :  encuuruj(e«  the  studj 
of  Oriental  llterattire,  i.  36a;  dfrcoM 
tlic  translKtlnn  of  tlie  scrijiiunri  lij 
I'agninl  to  be  publi^u<<l  at  Ida  tx- 
pcnsc  i.  abti ;  encounui;e«  rusearcbc* 
for  i>a«teni  inanuMripts,  ib.;  onlflf 
publk  thauksKivini;^  fbr  the  iiiccen 
of  tlie  Ctiriiiliaiis  armi',  I.  it>9i  t*" 
ceiVOS  a  »|<k'iitinl  embody  fhim  tltt 
king  of  I'ortnii^l.  lb. ;  ciuifen  oa  bim 
the  poniteeruteil  rose,  3tiO ;  gtwaV 
him  the  ncvrly  liiscorcrol  couitrin 
L  .iL'iJ:  einleavonrH  to  prevent  theallt* 
alio?  on-'niucp,  Spain,  and  AoflUU,! 
3<:;i;  attumpi' tun.'cancile  the  Frcuck 
and  EucIIkIi  suvtTeigDK,  i.  .IBI ;  fonof 
iloaigns  upon  the  kingdom  of  Napkd^ 
1.  :t74 :  enters  inlfj  a  secret  aiUuice 
with  LoDf4  MI.,  i.  »;»;  hi«  mfiUres 
for  such   measure,   i.  ■«« 

Ilini'fCll'of  the  city  oi  -1; 

endeuvuunt  to  rocoiin  .        r.nft 

with  tlie  king  of  Spuiu  and  Uie  cow 
IMxor,  I.  387  i  dlspate.hM  BcmbO  M 
his  lef^mte  lo  Veiilee,  ib. ;  endeavoon 
to  maintain  hie  neutrality  in  the  coa- 
teils  respecting  Milan,  H.  4 ;  ooa- 
l>dle(i  by  Francis  I.  to  take  a  dKided 
part,  iie  aci'c<K-i  Lu  tlie  leagae  nyuft*^ 
FraJii'e,  ii.  II;  n>laxcii  iu  bis  opposi- 
tiou  to  FriLUCii  1..  II.  is:  fbnui  aa 
allianw  with  tiiia  II.  2? ;  vIsitA  Fh>> 
rcncc,  11.  n3  ;  hla  splendid  procesdoa, 
ii.  -H  i  v'uttU  the  tunib  of  his  fallxT) 
ii.  .-td  I  an-iveH  at  Bolofnui.  ib. ;  ttto 
iiiltirviuw  there  with  Frauoia  I.,  ii.  'ii; 
INtrUculai-  occurrvncen  <m  that  ooa- 
sioii,  U.  ^U;  abolialtu  tlia  rragnuTdL-. 
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SiutcUoii,  ii.  43  ;  cnncIiiilM  (lie-  Cou- 
cordat  iritli  Franciit  I.,  ib. ;  rutuniB  lo 
Floi-encr,  11.  IS ;  exjicla  Borj;hesB  I'e- 
Iruitd  from  Sicnn,  il.  41 :  hi  diin^rr 
of  bring  scixcil  on  by  bnrbariaii  cor- 
aain.  lb;  »U3]tectt>d  by  Frauub  I.  of 
Iwving  faroim-U  tlip  gMoinpt  of  tb*j 
emperor  Hgain&t  Miluii.  ii.  fil  :  fornix 
desijtna  for  tbc  ng^rnndiXiCiTK^ir  or  bit 
tifphcw,  Ixjreuxo,  ti.  Ot!;  vxcoiruuviti- 
catw  tlie  ilnke  wf  Crbino,  anil  expi-Is 
him  fh>m  his  (toiiiIulu'Utii,  II.  ri4  :  in- 
Vwita  lA>renBO  de'  Medici  witb  th>^ 
diicby  of  I  rhino,  i).  j-l :  refiisea  to 
absolvv  the  (.-xilcd  (lukv,  il.  &(i :  hia 
aven<ioit  to  the  ei'tnhllsbni'Dnt  of  a 
Krenvb  gon-Tliiiioul  in  Italy,  H.  i/ff ; 
titt«miitjt  to  «ugag»  the  i^xvits  against 
Francis  I.,  ib. ;  cudpavours  to  coiiii- 
tcntct  the  rlfort*  of  tbf  tronty  of 
Noyon,  il  -"i :  ftirma  Hit  irvaty  of 
I/)Qdoii  wllb  llcnrj-  VIII.  ttn<i  tbo 
MopwoT  Maxiinilim.  H.  iO  :  luolivei* 
of  I..CO  X.  for  oppoflinif  the  geccral 
piicilloAtlon,  li.  Ml;  r(*<ii[ircs  the  nid 
of  sli  (.'britlniftom  itjixiiisl  tbc  lUikc 
of  rrhiiio,  ii-  «? ;  roiispiracy  by  shvithI 
of  the  cardinsU  to  di-^troy  him  by 
poison,  ii.  liti;  hin  conduct  on  thi» 
occsuion,  U.  JH  :  crentts  iu  oii«  il«y 
tlilrty-onccardinnJ^ii.  I':  «tabH*hc'< 
the  Konion  see  in  anut  splt-ndoiir,  ii. 
M  ;  promotes  the  liapi>(nett.f  of  til." 
gnbjects.  ib. :  liifi  ^tutiio  i-rcctcil  by  the 
cilixciiH  of  Ilonic,  ii.  Hi  ;  pmmulgat'C^ 
ltululg«nce)i  for  jirIp  in  OemiRny,  ti. 
fi]  ;  iiiipiihcy  of  thi«  iiK-Miire.  li.  B2  ; 
Inoliotfil  til  tcmiKTHte  ujEnRurpii  UfraJm^t 
Lutbcr,  ii.  US:  i'xlior1<-il  It)'  Ilie  em- 
peror Maximilian  to  int^Tfcn*,  il.  !»7  : 
HonuuoQB  Liitbor  to  fippear  ut  Kom?. 
ih. ;  -wTttc*  to  tbo  tlirctor  of  Saxony 
re«pvolinR  hira.  ii.  98:  i-umwiir^  IbHt 
thr  cause  of  Luther  may  be  litutrd  la 
(iuTDiJUiy,  ib. :  is»ut:9  a  Lull.  n«w:rtinj; 
thi*  power  of  the  «tipreiDc  ponUK  ii- 
lOS;  cuoDungca  nieii  of  ttU«cit«,  ii. 
lOV :  prcneiits  th«  poet  Tcbtldeo  with 
fiOD  duo^its.  ii.  Ill;  <»nf«ni  on  tlit 
poL't  Bcmnrdo  Acoolti  the  duchy  of 
Ifepl,  II.  I  I'J ;  coricbcff  AgosUno 
BeazxBDD  by  eliurcH  prvfermenta.  li. 
117;  bin  rpcoptioD  of  Ariotflo  at 
Itouic  li.  120;  grants  him  a  papml 
liitll  fbr  tlie  publle-Blion  of  bJM  |>o«m 
of  OrlKTido  FuritMO.    ii-  I'.'if ;  appoiiitt 


HadoTotl biabop  orCar^^iestrBv,  ii-  llTi; 
pn«L-iitM  Augun^llt,  in  rt'lurii  fur  hl« 
(lirysDpocia,  nitli  an  empty  pnrse, 
ii.  Ml);  retiUo&t«  !^aiiazzfiro  to  publish 
hii  Ijatin  poeni,  ]>o  luirtu  ^'irginla.  II. 
lA]  :  rectdvcs  Viila  n<ith  gi-eut  kind- 
neas  st  Itomc,  ti.  1  r<o ;  ttujegf-tts  to 
bim  the  >>ulject  of  biii  t.'bnsliad,  ih ; 
roranit»rid«d  in  thu  Lntiii  writings  of 
Fraciuilurv.  ii-  I'iO;  inicvunigBs  Maro- 
Antoiiio  Flamlnio.  ii.  liiK;  hra  Me- 
rality  to  Oiddo  ro^tucni!)  Silrostri,  a 
Latin  poet,  ii.  I7«:  aniusc5  bim»eir 
Vfith  tlie  ttbMud!lie«  of  pretended 
poctf.  il.  1^1;  tndeuvours  to  unite 
the  I'bristian  prince*  In  a  U-agMe 
against  the  Turkt,  il.  i»9  ;  piibliKhvs 
a  graenil  trucv  fur  Cvh  years,  ii.  19<) ; 
forms  the  plan  of  nn  HtlHclc  npoii  tlie 
Tnrkf*,  ii.  U'l  ;  only  prevellH  on  the 
»overeiRti»  of  IOutoik  to  eii^jce  in  a 
defciiHivo  ftllJnncc.  ii.  l!''-*;  hi*  profti- 
xion  on  the  Tnarriage  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Meilici,  il.  101;  opposes  Charles  of 
Spain  in  bin  attempt  to  obtain  Iho 
title  of  kiuc  of  the  Roman?.  U.  IP*: ; 
reflisBii  to  grant  htm  the  Inrentlture  of 
Naples,  ii.  r.'7  ;  lli»  motivi-S.  ib.;  hi:i 
vitvi*  and  rondtict  on  tlio  «k'Ction 
of  Charlea  V.,  11.  ITJ;  obtaiud  the 
opinion  of  Maehiarcllf  on  the  Rovtm- 
niciit  oi  Florence.  U.  'JOi  ;  e.itabll9lic3 
new  refnitatioiw  tbfi-e,  il.  I'OO  ;  en- 
deavours to  pacify  Lutbcr.  il.  203; 
confera  on  Ibe  ele.etor  Fredcriek,  the 
fonsecrated  ro»e,  ilc  publicly  con- 
tlemna  the  dnetrinen  of  Liitlier  hy  ■ 
papal  bull.  ii.  Q}' :  the  uxrcutioQ  of 
bill  hull  Musi[M>iided  at  WIttemberK, 
ii.  '.'I!*;  Iii»  l>idl  piibliely  burnt  by 
I.iither.  ii.  -j-io  :  dispatches  Alemidro 
ai  liii  legate  to  tlit?  enifieror.  11.  Ti'2 ; 
eiidcavoum  tu  ri-fumi  Uie  e»k'nder,  ii. 
■j-'rH !  int*Tposw  on  behalf  of  tlw  In- 
habilaiiti  of  the  ucwiy  conqotfred 
onantriex.  li.  i.'ifl;  inercaae*  the  II* 
tirary  of  thi*  \'alicuu,  ii.  aso  ;  en- 
conragM  tlie  r«»iij«rcli  of  antlqultleti, 
ii.  '-ill  ;  plnees  in  the  Vatican  the 
group  of  tlie  Lnocoan,  il.  SIS;  Ida 
Iambics  on  the  rtatur  of  I.ucretiii,  ib. ; 
employs  Blit-ht'lu^olo  to  K-boiid  the 
charcli  of  ^.  Lorenzo  ht  Floreuoe,  11. 
Sa?  ;  cngoireD  ICnti'aello  to  proeeed  In 
puinllnji  the  frcKoe*  nf  the  Vatleiui. 
IL  394  :  lOft  portrail  by  Itamicllo,  11. 
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337 ;  employs  Baffaello  to  mftke  a 
survey  and  delineation  of  Borne,  ii. 

344 ;  enga;re8  vaiiODS  artistd  in  his 
service,  ii.  348 ;  great  wwks  com- 
pleted by  him  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  ii-  349;  seizes  upon  several  of 
the  entailer  states  of  Italy,  ii.  3&G  ; 
betrays  and  puts  to  death  Gian-Paolo 
BaglicHii,  ii.  H&l ;  attempts  to  possess 
himself  of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  ii. 
J5» ;  accused  of  having  cwitpired 
■gainst  the  life  of  the  duke,  ib. ; 
meditates  the  expuLuon  of  the  French 
and  ^paiiiards  fVom  Italy,  ii.  359  ; 
engages  Swiss  mercenaries  in  his  aer- 
Tic«,  Jb. ;  forms  a  treaty  with  Charles 
Y.  for  restoring  the  flunily  of  Sforza 
to  Milan,  ii.  361 ;  commences  hos- 
tilities against  the  French,  ii.  363 ; 
captures  Milan,  ii.  369 ;  bis  sudden 
indisposition  and  death,  ii.  371  ; 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  was 
p(Hsoned,  iL  372 ;  his  monument,  Ii. 
374  ;  diversity  of  opinions  respecting 
his  character,  ii.  375 ;  causes  of  such 
diversity,  ib. ;  inqairy  into  his  real 
character,  11.  377 ;  his  person  and 
manners,  ib. ;  Iiis  iuteUectnal  endow- 
ments, ib. ;  his  political  conduct  con- 
sidered, ii.  Z90  ;  hie  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter, ii.  383  ;  his  supposed  neglect 
of  sacred  Uteraturc,  ii.  384 ;  his  cor- 
rospoiidence  with  Erasmus,  ii.  387; 
charged  with  profligacy  and  irreligion, 
ii.  3U9;  aspersions  on  his  moral  cha- 
racter, ii.  ''90 ;  hia  relaxations  and 
amusements,  U.  391  ;  his  knowledge 
of  music,  ib. ;  Iiis  predilection  for 
buflbons,  ii.  ^UI;  his  abstinence,  ii. 
;)!)3  ;  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
cIiBsc,  ii.  094  ;  his  encouragement  of 
letters  and  of  arts,  ii.  395  ;  how  far 
lie  was  rivalled  in  tlii.t  respect  by 
tho  otlicr  sovereigns  of  liis  time,  ii. 
3:»ij. 
Jvconico  Xicolo,  ne  Tonieo. 
IJbral'atta,  taken  by  the  Tisane,  i.  172. 
Lifpiy,  Prince  tie,  appointed  governor  of 

Sioiia  by  Charles  VIII.,  i.  126. 
LitcraturL',  state  of,  in  Itome  in  1492,  i. 
on ;  at  tliu  commencemunt  of  the 
pontificate- of  hoo  X.,  i.  327;  effects 
(if  its  revival  on  the  estabhslicd  veli- 
;^iuu,  ii,  S'l ;  consequences  of  the  Re- 
loriiialion  upon  it,  ii.  '239. 
London,  treaty  of,  ii.  60. 


Louis  XU.  de&«ts  the  NwpoMfin. 
1.  89 ;  asserts  his  claim  to  Oh 
duchy  of  Uilan.  i.  139  ;  sooxcdi 
to  the  crown  of  France,  !.  ISS; 
diycvces  bis  wife,  and  mantes  tiie 
widow  of  Charles  VUI.,  ib.;  nmitttB 
on  the  oonqnest  of  Milan,  i.,  ISI; 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  L  1(4; 
poesenes  himself  of  the  states  of  IfflsD, 
i.  167;  oonsi^rea  with  FenHnand  of 
Spain  to  betray  the  Idng  of  NqiHl* 
176 ;  attacks  the  Neapolitan  territvy, 
L  177;  quarrels  witii  the  king  of  gpsia 
respecting  the  partition  of  Ni^des,  i, 
192 ;  attacks  suocessflilly  the  Spa^ 
troops,  i.  18S  ;  renews  his  eflbrti 
against  Naples,  1.  204  ;  his  amy  de- 
feated on  the  Garigliano,  ib. ;  his 
final  expulsion  flrom  Naples,  i.  313; 
causes  of  his  animosity  agaiast  the 
Yenetians,  1.  328 ;  Joins  the  league  of 
Cambray,  i.  224 ;  defeats  the  Yemtiaai 
at  Ghiaradadda,  i.  226;  stonnf  fln 
citadel  (rf  Feachiera.  i.  229 ;  opposes 
the  authority  of  Jalhts  II.,  i.  338 ;  is 
desirous  at  a  reconciliation  with  hto, 
i.  261;  is  deluded  by  him,  ib.;  his 
troops  expelled  Aom  Italy,  L  2C3; 
attacks  the  states  of  Milan,  i.  300; 
negotiates  for  the  favour  of  Leo  X.,ib.; 
forms  with  the  Venetians  the  treaty 
of  Blois,  i.  301 ;  attacks  the  Milanese. 
i.  303  ;  defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  No- 
vara,  i.  307  ;  again  expelled  from 
Italy,  i.  310 ;  his  hnmlliation  and  sb- 
solutionbyLeoX.,  i.  326  ;  endeavoers 
to  gain  over  to  his  interests  the  Hel- 
vetic states,  i.  362;  proposes  an  alliance 
by  marriage  with  the  Houses  of  Fpain 
and  Austria,  ib. ;  la  counteracted  by 
Leo  X.,  i.  363 ;  reconciles  his  dilfer- 
ences  with  Henry  VIII.  and  forms  an 
alliance  with  him.  i.  366 ;  rejects  the 
alliance  of  Spain  and  Austria,  i.  36S; 
marries  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of 
Jlenry  VIII.,  i.  S69  ;  forms  a  secret 
alliance  with  Leo  X.,  i.  379;  dies,!. 
I  3S^  ;  his  character,  i.  386. 
!  Louis  of  Bourbon,  appointed  a  cardinal 
I  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 
Luther,  Martin,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  Reformation,  ii.  91;  opposes  the 
sule  of  indulgences,  ii.  93  ;  publishes 
j  his  propositions,  ii.  94  ;  replies  to  Sil- 
vestro  rrierio,  ii.  95;  snmmoned  by 
Leo  X.  to  appear  at  Kome,  ii.  97; 
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cmnpUiiu  of  tbc  prooMdingi  sgutist 
iiim.  ib. :  olituns  a  heariB|[  of  liis 
cause  hi  Oeruumy-,  U.  l>9 ;  r«p«ln  to 
AugpXmrg,  lb. :  his  interview  with  the 
eardtnal  of  Gneta,  tl.  lOO;  ivqatres 
time  to  deiibcrAt«,  ii.  1 0  i ;  iipp«ali  to 
I.eo  \.,  H.  10:1 :  hla  doctriopji  nppoB«d 
by  a  papal  tlk-vrcc,  il.  tD3;  uppvalii 
from  Leo  X.  to  a  getii^rAl  cotinoU,  ib. ; 
combiues  liia  cause  ivitti  that  of  tlie 
promoters  of  literature,  ii.  iUl;  his 
conduct  tawarda  EraJimiu,  il.  1  on ; 
offers  to  sabmit  hLs  opinions  to  tlic  | 
tout  of  rcasun  snd  lUTriptoFe,  ib. ;  Ills 
courerenoes  with  Mlltlbe,  U.  210  ;  ]s 
pKvailC'd  unto  write  to  Leo  X..  U.2ia; 
iwrcafitic  LL-iiur  of  liie  letter,  ii.  H'-i; 
hit  doctrineji  publicly  cond«inD«l  by 
a  papal  buliji,  .117  :  humi  the  pope's 
lluU  at  Wittemberf',  ii .  i-'O ;  en<IenTonr; 
to  obtAiii  ilic  fiivbtir  of  Charles  V.,  Ii. 
:!2l:  citod  to  appear  before  tJi«  diet 
of  tlie  empire,  ii.  liSi ;  proceeds  to 
Wormii,  lb. :  his  ttrGt  up[>Qaranoe  be- 
fore tlie  empcror.ii.  'i^o:  eircninetancos 
ut tending  iU  il-  -"■Hi ;  liis  second  appear- 
ance, ii.  '237;  rvl\i8«4  to  rutraut  his 
writiii^A,  ti.  Ti&i  ob»ervittious  od  hit 
conUitctt  lb. ;  qutta  Worms  to  retnm  to 
WittemljeTK,  ti.  ttS'i ;  couveyed  to  tlie 
oaatlo  of  WartbunCtib-:  hie  doctrines 
iitijtcke  I  by  Hc«ry  VIII.,  ib. ;  hiacuii- 
duct  and  diameter  eonnideroil.  ii.  VHi  ; 
Ills  bold  MMivrliuu  of  (liu  right  of  pri- 
vate JiiUipnent.  ib. :  his  hiflexilile 
aclherei)c«  to  his  omu    opinions,  Ii. 

:JIaciii.\vo.i.i,  Niecolo,  nmbn-iindor 
flnom  the  FlorentiBcs  to  Loul«  Xil..  i. 
ITJ;  liia  account  oC  Uorgia's  dcatroc- 
tioii  of  the  prlncbs  of  It^y,  I.  ma  ; 
engages  Id  a  ooiupiracy  against  the 
Mediol,  1.  UtOi  pardooed  by  1.00  X., 
i.  S9S  ;  tuH  nwiiioir  addremd  to  Loo 
X.  on  the  lEOVfiruincnt  of  Flonaoe.  ii. 
tfOi  t  compile*  a  aecond  time  agml&st 
the  Medici,  IL  J'Jl;  his  history  of 
i'lonmce,  ib. ;  estimate  of  liis  poUtlcaJ 
w-ritlogs,  ii.  -iB?. 

9tajn,  (riutilano,  of  NvpliM,  prccoptorof 
^^uikiutcanj,  i.  11. 

Man(f:?iia.  Andrea,  liid  eDgraviilf^  ou 
'  ciipiKT,  il.  it^f. 

Mantua,  diet  of,  i.  iOt. 

■  n-flneueut  of  Ike  couitof;  1.  49. 


MantuAno  Battista,  a  Latin  poet.  I.  60 1 
hi5  eulogy  of  Franceseo  Ooozaga,  i. 
430. 
Mmozio  Aldo,  account  of  Uiin,  L  5S ; 
inatracts  Alberto  Plo,  lord  of  Carpi.  1. 
tttf ;  ilia  aeqoaijitaace  with  Giovanni 
Pkia  of  Hii-anilola,  ib  ;  Ids  moCircs 
for  <md«rtiikioK  to  priut  the  works  of 
the  anelenta,  ib.  i  cstdbUabeM  Ida 
pre«  at  Venice  andfiMUtdti  an  academy 
there,  i.  dO;  progress  and  socoew  of 
liis  tuidertaking,  I.  0]  ;  inMribes  to 
Leo  X.  the  flrn  tdilioti  of  the  worlu 
of  i'lutu.  i.  340 :  obtains  froni  LoO  X. 
a  |Mi}>al  privilege,  I.  34i. 
Marck.  llobert  de  la,  goUttnt  Mtion  of, 

i.  30  tf. 
Marco,  St.,  ganlcTi  of,  at  Fltireiicc,  de- 
stroyed by  tUe  populace,  i.  u^. 
Marignaiio,  liattle  of,  ii.  ?it. 
lloi-otic,  Andrea,  an  cxtemp<inu7  Latin 

poet.  u.  i;s. 
Manilliur,  Mlchnele,  adlxtiitgalalied  Latin 
scbolar,   i.  48;    iiioourages  Cbarlca 
VIU.  to  tlio  eonqucfit  of  Naple*.  i. 
lis. 
Mary,   fdaier  of   Hoary   Vfll.,  majTtcs 
Louis  XTL.  i.  907  :  left  a  widow,  and 
marries  the  d«ke  of  Snifoih,  1.  366. 
Mattioll,  I'ier-Andrcu,  lii^  commentiulu 

ou  l>lo9oorldFd,  ii.  261. 
Kauro,  Frunceaco,  cultivates  the  poetia 

BemoiKa,  II.  I'J». 
Haxiniilian.etnpemr elect,  reconciled  to 
Cbftrlea  VIIL.  L  7U  t  t-uters  Italy  iu 
great  fbroe,  1.  US  ;  tUH  ut(«nipt  fros- 
trated.  ib. ;  m«ki'«  an  nnoucdissAil  at- 
leropt  on  the  city  vi'  I'adoa.  1.  39-1 ; 
joins  LiK)  \  in  the  treaty  of  Maehlbi. 
i.  :'iOa  t  Bervee  iu  tbti  Uiitlsli  army 
ander  ilcnry  Vlil..  i.  310;  nu«a  tliu 
town  of  'reroucnnc,  I.  31 1  ;  mbmitd 
ids  diSbrenofls  n-iUi  the  Vcottiaita  to 
Leo  X.,  LtU;  JoluM  Willi  Knglaiid 
and  lipaiii  in  tlie  Inaty  aindDat 
Fnmois  r  ,  ii.  4T  i  ent*r«  Italy  iil  the 
liead  of  Ills  army.  U.  QO;  hl^  iueflN- 
tuai  aCtonpt  against  Hdan.  tb. ;  Joins 
with  IMO  X.  and  lienry  VllL  in  tho 
league  of  Londou,  11.  «iO  i  aece*W  to 
the  treaty  of  No/on.  ib. ;  «>xhans 
Loo  X.  tu  proceed  ugaintt  Luther,  ii- 
97  t  his  defltb  and  cbarai^t'^r,  ii.  Uti, 
Masxuolt,  FraDceseo.  called  rarrafginno. 

his  beantiftil  etrlifutnh  U.  SH. 
Mecblia,  treaLy  of,  L  309. 
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tlic  rNDiily  or.  cxp«!Jlcfl  (roni 
I'lorvans  i.  07)  tbdr  (mImo  fttun- 
dn-crl,  {.  9»  I  tli^r  iiiwiiccimnil  at- 
tempt to  Tt>;r"[n  Di^ir  iiatlvu  p'lBn', 
i.  113:  mnkt.'  II   'icowid  utU^mpt  to 

cuter  FlOTEJtDC.  1.  ICI;  u[u<urc««.->Ail 
in  a  lliinl  Attempt,  t.  ir>8  ;  mnkc  a 
founh  iMfort,  i.  1  l.t ;  o^min  Rndi'avoiir 
to  eftcl  tlivir  restomtlon.  i.  i'7l ;  rir- 
Morad  to  l-*kininrc,  i.  21,:^:  mctliodfl 
■dopted  b/  ttuiui  lo>cniretlieir  jKiwer. 
i.  $7C  t  ooii^TiInu^  affiliiflt  Uiom,  i. 
XHO:  ddnwrntium  at  Ilaaii;.  f<n-  tli«ir 
acgmndizivnnnt.  L  V7i*. 

Alessandro  dv',  Bftcrvruda  called 

diikc  of  FlorenM.  it.  aos :  orented 
dulre  of  Citta  dl  I'emiu.  U  3(1. 

—     ■  Alfonftinn  do',  licr  cautioiu  ltd- 
vicD  In  her  etin  IjOT^uxo.  i.  UT  j. 

-  Clnricc  lie,  (iRUglitcr  of  Pfcro. 


iiijirrk*  Filippo  Strojzi,  i.  iOfi. 

Giuvjiniii  dc",  iw  Leo  X. 

■  (tiovanni  dt*',    cnfituln    of   tlie 


Ituiide  >icr«,  lits  «irly  railtlaiy  ser- 
vices, ii.  6fi  :  his  intrepidity,  ti.  3CS. 

■  (rlovinni  dt'.  uon  or  I'ier-l-'rwi- 

c»oo.  iincowagM  Charles  VIII.  to 
enter  Italy.  i.HD;  rctumii  to  Klorenre 
lud  auumcs  tb«  iiAoic  of  I^>|k>1iiii!, 
i,  101. 

Giiiliftno  d^^  oxpolliyl  tlio  rity 

of  Kloptnce  with  his  brotlicr*.  i.  97  ; 
reRdHvil  to  liif  native  place,  i.  a7i; 
Hckiioivlvdjtcd  Hf  «1iicf  of  tlir  state, 
i.  'Ill ;  itidlituli.-!^  the  onler  of  tbo 
dluncmd,  I.  tli:  hie  imprcsn.  or 
arms,  Ih. :  fncdinlvH  hctWE^o  Leu  imd 
Loiilt  XII.,  i,  liOD:  rcllnqiii.>h«fl  hli 
aniliority  at  Kloiviut:  to  rvt>ido  at 
lErtiiu>,  i.  &'i<i ;  hip  moderation  ami 
ttrtuuiity,  lb. ;  UfiirOiiilMl  n  Ronifta 
oitixeu.  i.  S'JI :  rvJoieiiigK  ut  Koino  ou 
timt  (Krwinn,  lb. ;  litd  amiable  elia- 
raetvr,  \.  3Tti ;  m&rriei  Fililwrlu  of 
SiToy,  oont  of  FrauciB  I.,  11.  .'>  (  con- 
fidential leUCT  to  him  f>om  the  car- 
dinul  da  Bibbletiu.  ii.  T  :  oooiinaiids 
thc^  Itoiuan  cavalry  as  g«ucml  of  tlic 
cliurcli,  11.  l.'i ;  M*  rtoiitli,  Ii.  44. 

■ GiiilJD  dc",  C'lancjit    VII.,   his 

rurly  df^tlnntJon,  1.  7i'.  rliamrtcriiwd. 
lb. ;  dlspnt^-biid  tu  Rorav  Milh  iulbr- 
mattnii  of  ibtt  battle  of  Raviriina.  i. 
SM;  raiecd  to  the  rank  of  oanJinal, 
LSI':  ndrlRpi^  Leo  \.  ag&iiut  puftil* 
lAnimous  ouuuurei-,  ii.  is :  lakw  tlie  I 


eommand  In  ttif  war  of  UiMiA  IL  M 
dlTMta  Uic  alTturH  of  TtMcatijr  inJm 
Lvo  X..  II.  -itiei:  lfKa(«  In  tbr  tllH 
army  bofon^  Iklilan,  ii.  Siitl ;  niKlirtt 
ibo  (.'ily  of  Milan,  ii.  3(>i). 

Medlri.  IppoUto  de*.  aflnnmrdu  cardlaaL 
A  ravMtritc  of  Lw>  .V..  H.  301. 

Lorenxo  de".  oftJtcd  the  Mafgi< 

lic«nt,  futlK-r  of  Imo  \.,  Attiintt  U> 
son  Giornnm  to  tbe  cburoli.  t.  a-,  iit 
account  of  liie  early  promotioni  ti 
hifiion.  i.  9;  hU  t'lTurti  to  obtain  ftr 
fait  Ktn  the  dignity  uf  cardinal,  i  |0; 
bin  lelt«rH  to  Lnufrcdlni,  and  to  tbf 
pope,  i.  II,  12;  hla  ncrount  of  tlM 
elevation  of  his  sna  lo  that  dipiity.f. 
i;e  1  the  lending  I'latooiUi  uf  Ids  Une. 
I,  IM  J  endeavours  to  fhtirten  iiit-  icm'i 
probation,  i.  '.•(! ;  liiK  advice  lo  liloon 
oa  lil«  Ant  vIMt  to  BotnA,  L  32  ;  Ui 
death,  i.  113. 

-  —  Lortnw)  At',  son  of  ncr-Fnft- 
ocATo,  encoiirnge*  Charlo.  VIII.  to 
untcr  Italy.!.  BO;  retunm  to Flon^om. 
and  ajwtiime«  the  name  of  l'o)Mljuii, 

i.  ioi. 

L.oTenw  do",  son  of  IMent,  aft<^ 

wants  dukv  of  Irhino.  i.  2f>A :  asaanu* 
the  government  of  I'lnrenoe,  I.  Irf; 
enlcrtiUnH  the  Florin tim-a  witli  loor. 
nanicnls,  I.  .tTt;  cautionR  adricf  l« 
him  from  hJii  inotbcr,  ib. ;  hji<  amU- 
tious  cliuracter,  i.  S78;  comtaiiadi 
tli«  Plunmtine  troopc  agiduit  Fnaeli 
I.,  ii.  10  ;  hvttilBtta  to  pnxvsed  aKoimt 
tin-  enfmy,  Ii.  52  ;  atluck?  the  dnehj 
of  Urbino.  U.  ii  :  a««umt5  the  Dlletf 
dnke  of  I  rhino,  ii.  ^fi  .  coudocia  tl» 
war  of  Trliino.  ii.  (U  ;  Is  daitgervwl; 
wonndcd  before  tlie  fortrM*  of  NOB' 
dolfo,  ti.  AC  ;  loarrieo  llftdclsioe  dc  b 
Tour.  n.  194t  (un  death,  IL  201. 

■^—^^  Hfldiilenudc',  manned  to  Kru- 
■>MooCibu,  i.  lu. 

■  I'iero   de",  broDier  of  Lao  X,. 


visits  Gome,  i.  n ;  arcomponlM  lik 
broUier.frotn   Kii*^)?  to  Flormc*.  L 

:i!l:  oo  tin-  di-nth  of  l,i=  '"--■  .lO- 

tinnwlin  the  ;i;u\cruii  lu-^, 

ii.  6i  i  formM  Hii  alltn:         .  i  .  nli- 

naml,  Icin^  of  Naplt^.  L  ;  i  ,  ik^iuw 
tJie  prc4>oBcil  nlltitnix:  witli  Clotiiet 
Vrn.,  i-  T9  :  iuii  agents  driven  tna 
L>-fiB«.  i.  SI  ;  hb>  lL'tl«r  to  ihe  ntt^ 
gi!»trftt««of  Flurrnce,  1.  P4i  mrtcndtn 
to  CliarlM  VIII.  the  forTmw<or  Ti»- 
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vWBtft  i.  9< ;  inevn  tlie  (ibfili-a»re  of  , 
tba  FtorcnIilncB,  11).;   it  oppod«d   on  ; 

t  aUtuiplmg  in  enter  the  pjilan«,  and 
expcDcl  tli<_'  fUy,  i.  !IT;  nttires  lu 
Venkie,  t.  lOt ;  lusea  tbe  opporlonity 

» of  being  KtAorctl  hy  Char]M  VUl.,  i 
ib.  t  joinB  tbc  king  in  the  p«piit  etntcK,  | 
L  14i  i  poiiliei  In  tito  river  Girig-  ' 
lUoO,  i.  30b.  > 

Heiialilo,  roinmamler   of  <>«tiii,    talcvai  1 
priHmiT  by  Gutumlvo,  i.  I4t:.  | 

elonclliDti,   Iliiltp.    Lntlivr's  Bfltwtion 
for  him.  ii.  UO  ;  itttai;)iut)  to  tlic  cttiue 
of  rinthifr.  ii.  101 ;  uUt^aimrt  in  llic  , 
i]i#putittloii9  at  Ii«fpile.  fl.  71 1 ;  KrfUns  i 
the  as|K'rity  of  Luther's  doctrines,  U. 

jlielozzi.  UemBTilo.  one  of  tbe  in- 
•  fftractorst  of  Leo  X..  1.  16. 

1  jHXUriou  Pelincminit  of  lite  court 
lei,  under  hjA.  Sfonui,  i.  &9. 

■  dtoe^ine,  buproveiMBts  in.  i. 

220, 

Untitt.  Cltarics,  sent  bf  Loo  X.  m  hh 
kfiatti  to  pactfy  Luther,  U.  20»  ;  liis 
ooufcrcnL-w  willi  Lulttcr,  ii.  210  ;  rt:- 
newshiaeSbrlstnapi>r.ai»hiin,ii.  VIS. 

3IJnQ]ciMio,  Akruaudro,  Of  Ullaii,  pinit^s 
the  llnrt  editton  of  tbe  works  of  Taci- 
tus. 1  3S4. 

Klraodola  oaptarcd  by  Jolias  11..  1.  Hv. 

Kolzo,  Vmnceinsi  Harii,  acoonnt  of  hi? 
Ufa  BDd  ^Trit)DB«.  ii.  ll«. 

Uon^mtsSer,  Uilhej-t  dp  nourbon,  dukff 
de,  iToeruy  of  CliMr]<«  VIII.,  in 
Saplee,  L  VliU  t  ootnpelled  to  retire  to 
Atclla.  I.  l^U;  suirendm  talnuelf  to 
theSpanlMli troops, i.  131 ;  bisdihath.ib. 

Vontalto,  l..o(1orlc4i,  n  Ncapolltui  aca- 
doiUcaan.  i.  4'J. 

Uontofcltrc,  F*'<le-ripi  .11.  dnke  of  CrUno, 
hii  patronasc  oDitemture.  i.  i6. 

Goiditbalilo,  hid  »on.  eulogixcd 

bjr  tteniM  and  CutigUuDi*,  lb.:  diJt- 
posstrsiKil  of  L'rUno  by  C<:aar  Borgl*. 
i.  160. 

[  phllDvoyliy,  itady  of.  Ii.  3«^. 
oronc  Girolftrao,  RdTiMui  MaxiiRnian 
Kforui  to  resign  lilt  dosdnkau,  U.  rie  , 
ucgutiutc-!!  for  an  utUcken  tbt  I'Ycnob, 
ii.  68. 

Uo,  Giovanni,  called  Mutitw 
Areltui,  a  Lntin  pnrt,  ii.  l~T:  iiia  on- 
fDrtanatcdLiitb,  lb. 

.  Miinus,  letter  to  hint  from  Leo 
X.,  i.  334 :  irotulatkm  of  tU«  Givdc 


verves  iMvAxod  to  tli«  flnt  edition  of 
I'liito.  i.  3S6;  aiipointed  aiohbitlujp 
f€  .llalruiia.  I.  9S9 ;  Ac*.  Hi. 

'Sapuih,  state  (if  lilerattin>  there  in  149?, 
t.  31>:  SL-ailt^niy  of.  ib. ;  disput{.'il  clnbnii 
of  Utt  funfUos  of  Aragnn  uid  An)ou 
to  to  soreKi^ty,  i.  T.*: :  troKty  t>e- 
tK'eui  JiYanee  aird  Mpaiu  for  it&  par- 
titloa,  i.  17A{  diMrnfioais  bi'tirecB 
those  uionarcUii  wtvpectiag  it*  divl- 
tHoa,  i.  19-2 1  fltutUy  oooqnered  hy  Uw 
Spanianlfl,  i.  loe. 

Notdl,  Jiuxupa.  hb)  h^tory  of  Floreoce. 
U.  20€. 

XatnnU  lUstoiy,  Mvdy  of,  H.  V60. 

Xatantl  pliilonphy,  study  of.  il  ?.'3, 

Nktjwcoo^  AodicB,  ilia  life  aud  wtittng!, 

a.  iiii. 

Nararro.  FIctro.  Itla  adrloe  at  Uie  battle 
(}f  KuvciiiiA,  i,  '.'M' ;  made  a  iiriaoner 
by  tbe  French,  i.  2S."ii  relensed  by 
Fraocia  I.,  uid  comuiandf  tlw  Basque 
labuitfy  in  hU  mirvice,  ii.  Ift. 

Ncftpolitsii  pnetc,  tlwlr  hostility  towdg 
Hio»«  of  Horcncc  1.  38.  5P. 

Nelli  I'Sctro,  tsUed  Andrea  da  flBt^amo, 
u.  141. 

Nemoum.dnltc  of.  attocJcA  tho  Hpuniardit 
lu  thL>  kiugdom  of  Naiiles.  1.  IIS  :  his 
defeat  and  death,  i.  l!>o. 

Nerii,  Fillppn,  d',  II.  3V4  :  hJ«  oonRnon- 
taiivfl  on  the  cl\*it  oflkiiv  of  Tlonact^ 
«.  in. 

■ Bcrosnlo    Hwl    Xwi    ile',    pnb- 

lishera  of  the  Srtt  odition  of  Ebmier. 

ii,  TH. 
Kero,  Demardo  del,  appointed  gua&lo* 

nlore  of  Flomioe,  1.  isO;  exeootcd.  i. 

IW. 
NNinr,  DinnviilTia,  lexScofcrapber,  I.  it. 
XicliolHJi  III.,  rnlarjfed  tlleIMdno(^  of  the 

Vatican,  it,  313. 
Nicboliu  v.,  hilt  cxtcnalre  project  tor 

improving  the  palace  of  the  Vnticau, 

Ib. 
yielto,  ftttupo  di.  ii.  S»l. 
Xtfb,  AgotHao,  an  ctnioflnt  teaelia  of 

pfailoMipliy,  iL  '2i9. 
miao,   AntonJo,   a  cone{^Btor   ngtitat 

Leo  X.,  ii.  TO  ;  cxecnted.  it.  TS. 
Novara  rewnitod  by  the  allies,  i.  M8. 

battle  of.  i.  307. 

Giovanni  d),  or  JataanHs  Kon> 

ricniltf.  point*  ool  the  etion  of  the 

caleiKliU-.  IL  166. 
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Nurck.  wilicn  c£  ia  ttw  tiow  Qf  Leo  X. 

U.  370. 
VoTvn,  treaty  at,  11.  SI. 
>'um«l  (o,  Crinoftnro,  ippofBtfd  B  cH-dfain] 

by  I*o  X-.  a.  77. 

OrI'AKiu-vi,  I'lero,  ooiifpiriM  agaiiial  Uw 

JIudici,  i    vtiU ;  purdoned  ty  I^co  X. 

i.  JW8. 
Orrini,  Cu-lo.  defoats  ibe  troops  of  Aliuc- 

uiiltr  VI.,  1.  Hi. 
■  Clvicc,  inotlivr  uf  Loo  X..  ber 

drctni.  I.  I. 
— Frasciotto,  numinatinl  k  c»nti> 

nal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  tj. 
NfocJo.    count    oT    ritigUftTio, 

g(<a«nU  at  ihv  Venetiaiis.  i.  '21'7  ,  hU 

opinion  on  thc!r  moilt'  of  dc-fcncc,  Iti. ; 

d«fb«t«d  tiy  l^uU  \11.,  at  the  battle 

of  GhiaracUuldH,  1.  Hi  i  his  dckth,  i- 

2U. 

I'aalo,  put  to  ileath  by  Cmtar 


BoriEiiL.  at  SinigagUa.  i.  18«. 

-  UinHldOiOrchbtjihopofFlonince. 


his  embawy  tu  Rome.  i.  ^i. 
—  -  -    Virginio^  vngtig^f  to  upist  tli« 

Medioi  in  ncuvcriiij;  thv  city  of  KJo- 

KBC«.  t.  119;  hb  dcntti.  i.  til. 
OrtiA  cftptnred  by  (kmaalvo  d'Agailftr, 

i.  149. 

PAPCA  r«cov«itd  by  tlM  yuioliuis,  1. 

301  ;  iDP-flcctiiid  atti-mpt   npon   it  by 

the  efnijcror  Mixiuiilian,  i.  L'3a. 
Fagnlnl.  KnnU',  vncoimigcd  by  Leo  X. 

to  pnblisli  hU  trauKlNtion  of  the  Uiblo, 

i.  U*i. 
PaliMe.    Itr  Bienr  d«',  n   Fr«ncJi   com- 
mander, nirpiises  Pnwpero  Colouna 

uid  tnkc^bEm  pri«mt:r,  li.  IT. 
r&Ilol.  JtinAio,  toUeU  HloiriUK  I'fllUtdius. 

K  Latin  poet,  ii.   1^8;  ptibliahea  tbfi 

■'  rciryciana,"  ib. 
PftlUvi^ni,  Oioviui-IEitttwUif  nuiicd  to 

tltti  di^ty  of  cardtnnlby  Lm>  X.,  ii. 

HO. 
■  Criatoforo,  n  noble  MUonefte,  pnt 

to  dcatl)  by  J^iutrnc,  tl.  iCSt. 
Paudolfiiii.  NicuIm,  created  a  eardinol  by 

LeoX..  ii.  7H. 
Pftnd{^i)f!.  Cmnillo,  ecnt  by  Ferdinand  of 

KupIeM  to  Charles  VIII.,  i,  84. 
Papal  dutuiniunt!.  their  extent.  I.  A. 
Fftptl  jOTcnuuctit,  mituri>  of,  i.  3 ;  iUt 

adTantaffo*.  1-  ''■;   how  exercised  in 

the  middle  ogea,  U.  vt. 


Puilo.  Qiovanni,  a  XeapoUtu  acadoii- 

eian,  L  4S. 
Punwnio^  Lorcnao.  eoftode  of  the  VaO- 

can  library,  U,  S80'. 
PannlKiaiio.  w«  Uazxuoll. 
Paieerini,  Silvio,  iti>niinat«d  a  f-mflml 

by  Lvo  X,  Li.  70. 
Pazzt.  Conno  de*.   archbichop  of  Fto- 

renoe,  contpim  agaliut  iba  MeOA 

i.  SHU. 

Pellcgrlno  da  ModcnA  pgUnts  in   the 

Vatican.  Ii.  1IS9. 
FennE.  Qiov.  Fnmceiico,  callod  n  Fl^ 

lore,  a  |inp!l  of  Onffiello,  ii.  i39. 
I'etrarca,  bis  reproadies  of  the  Komu 

court,  ii.  Hi, 
Pcmoci.  JUfinuo,  a  (cardinal,  con^nw 

totfestroyLco  X.  by  putean,  11.  t»:  b 

selawl  on  tiy  Leo  X.,  iL  70  ;  di^niiA 

from  his  rank,  it  TS:  ftnnsleS  It 

pfiwHulb. 

Bamhe*,'.  ucpellMl  frem  Sian 


by  LeoX.,  ii.  4*. 

lUlfaello,  obtuiiis  the  chiuf  a*- 


Ihority  in  Sieoa,  ii.  ii;  aiip(.)iiited  a 
cnnlinnl  by  Ixs>  X..  ii.  7S. 

Itco,  Galeoito,  luuninlnate*  Iiii  vaek, 
Uiov&n-Krancc«co,  Ii.  j&i. 

'  Giovanni,  of  Slintudola,  dUne- 

U.'rizcd.  i.  17;  liie  fiiendelitp  vith 
Aldo  Mannao.  i.  ad. 

■  Giovan-Fmnccisco,  ixnint  ui  ID- 

randola.  ambassAiior  of  .faliafi  O., 
i.  :<37 ;  restored  to  tii«  douiioiune  ij 
JuliiM  It.,  i.  'J3i>i  acxxiunt  at  bU  Qfe 
and  writingp.  U.  '.'Ai;  lUg  unhappy 
di-utli,  ii-  -m, 

Lodovioo,  count  of  MlnntdoU, 

killed,  i.  3a>t. 

Pio,  Allwrto,  liml  of  CarfH,  luslrsctol 

,    by  Aliiuii,  i   A!). 

Piniiiliiiio  takvii  by  CieiSBr  Itfirpia.  i.  l^'J. 

Pippi.  GioUo.  culled  t;iiilkt  IliMiAtiOt,  > 
diddple  uf  lUirudlo,  .inHgI*  hint  la 
painting  tlii^  Vatiirau,  Ii.  ::  v 

Ilaa,  aescrt.-i  Jtn  liUrliL-H,  i    j 
liabitantji  viilri>at  the    pio 
lliarlw  A^n..  1,    138;    j 
tlifir  (Itfl'once,   }.   141;    tp,.. 
that  purpoiie.  lb.;    rppa1^<^     ' 
rcnbncfl,  1.  142;  prt^;n-SM<i> 
of,  i.  1  S3 ;  attack  ititou,  b>  in- 
and  FloreiiiiiK-8,  i.  171  ;  sxirriojiler  in 
the  ['iorvntinpii,  I,  'J34. 

uuiUJcU  of.  i.  241 ;  remove  Ift 


JSlilan,  i.  243. 


,  Pnnoesoo^  appcJotod  A  flordlual 
by  loo.  X.,  li.  »y. 

Vixat  II.,  litB  Itlea  uf  vonvuttng  ttiv 
Uraitil  Turk.  i.  3. 

^Ufc  til.,  Fruni:iMco  L'lotnloiuini,  ac- 
count of.  L  '.m;;  Iiis  eliictiuu  iintl  sliurt 
pontltlcfiti>,  i.  liiH. 

i'liitiiiii.  ilartol..  Uia  kinihmM  to  JultUt 
romp.  Lft-ttts,  L  30. 

Platunlc  pliUastiiiliy,  It^  elltets  on  the 
«8tRljlit)iictl  tvlijuiuu.  il.  09 :  it«  study 
rfc!rtniini--a  by  th<:  clmi-oh,  il.  SO. 

l']autiu,  Aleii;c>:tiiiaiM  of,  translated  by 
tilt'  duke  of  Fi'rmra,  aiid  acted  in 
Otatcity,  i.  4». 

I'liny  the  elilc-r,  KU  workd  ooniinentcd 
OQ  nud  piiI)ltA)if:d,  11.  -ini. 

I'ocin.  an  attifiiymuiLa.  rutue^  the  statiae 
uf  Italy  asaiiMt  Chark-s  VIII..  1.  IDiI. 

Podurito,  Kraiiwsco,  ii  N^npolilati  acti- 
dcmiciiiii,  account  of,  i.  -iu. 

PulitJano,  Aji^Iu,  nn  cur-ly  Ini^tnictor  ol' 
hro  X.,  i.  11;  Ills  IgIUt  to  Iiiiiowiit 
VIII..  1.  lA;  tticrelJftnce  to  be  placed 
upuu  bin  crttici«n?.  i.  31;  liid  Lntui 
WFTitlngs  uompunHl  with  tliosc  of  I'on- 
t«iiu,  i.  34  t  aiMai!<!<i  by  Sitiiuzearo, 
t.  39. 

PoH^Jnolo,  Antonio,  iin  early  cugraver 
on  copppr,  ii.  35?. 

PomiioiiHitati,  Pittro,  called  I'trotto,  en 
emliitsiit  profe8»orofpWla»oiiliy.n.2-li 

PoaUtno,  lilovunni,  called  Juviaiiiio 
I'ontaaui,  the  ncHdcniy  ot,  i.  'J'^i  bi* 
variouH  worlut.  i.  33  :  liiD  Lattn  pOett^ 
compared  with  that  of  I'olilhino,  i. 
34;  1)Ib  difiliko  towuitU  I*olitlatio,  1. 
37;  appointed  (ecrctary  to  Airon«o 
TI..  i.  tii  i  ItU  oration  beforo  CliartLi 
VIII.,  i.  13S:  lUi  treatise.  De  IVIn- 
oIp^.iL  2fl3;  hiKWOrit.De  ObedientiB, 
and  ath<^  moral  writings,  lb. 

rutitrcingti.  uia«»acrt'  uf  tliv  lulinbltanta 
of.  by  the  French,  i.  irJ. 

ronxtlto.  I'  t^riJinando.  created  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X..  11.  HO. 

Popw.  origin  of  thdr  tpniiMiml  aatlio- 
tliority.  I.  &  ;  mode  of  vli-ctliij;,  i.  iW. 

I'oHiu,  (.'uitillu.  his  orutioii  iii  praiaeof 
Kniamicl.  Un^  nf  rartiienl.  I.  3if. 

Prato  itiiuki>d  by  Ilic  HpuniarcU.  i.  ?73. 

I'he,  Aymar  rtn.  oaptttrw  the  territory  of 
(itnofl,  ii.  10, 

I'rioria  SllYL-stro.  numtor  of  the  apws- 
l«1lc  palace,  aiuivren  the  propofitloD* 
of  Lulhtv,  U.  9S. 


Pnoti,  Loreuso.  eudoaroun  to  ajiiM  the 

cau»«  ofthe  Medici  in  Klorctncc.L  'J70  . 

raised  by  I<co  X.  to  tbv  nink  of  CRr< 

diDttl.  i.  317. 
Pniitonno,  tiiacomo  ila.  employed  aa  a 

painter  by  Lvo  X.,  ii.  HV. 

IjitEBiin.  (^amillo,  called  tbo  arelt-poct, 
H.  178. 

Raftabujo  dirrijuio.  nv  SattziO- 

Baimondl.  Haro-Antoulo.  an  cmiae&t 

engraver  on  coiipfir,  il.  »£l*. 
RnDgonc,  Krcole,  ralnt'd  to  the  rank  of 

carJinal  by  l.^'o  .\.,  ii.  7S. 
BannuBio,  Giuvau-Rattistii,  hie  moau- 

tntsnta  to  KracMtoro  aud  Navagcio. 

U.  \t.i 
Rapallo.  battle  of.  i.  ISE^. 
Itnvenna,  allarkod  by  tbu  li'rcnch  under 

Giutou  d>L>  Foix,  i.  VfiO  ;  battle  uC  i- 

231. 

BInmo  da,  an  tfogrnvtT,  H.  951J. 


Kcfonnation  of  the  clmreh,  ita  origin.  U. 
Ho :  by  what  meaiii  pruuiolt«cl  by 
Luther,  ii.  'JS  :  its  further  progrese.  i». 
■.'U9;  uncbnritable  ^iiirit  «f  Its  flret 
pmmntETs,  ii.  2ii  ;  its  pffecU  on  Ute- 
rai>-  studies  IE-  23t) ;  on  the  flue  OitS. 
ii.  iMl  ;  on  the  political  anil  moral 
rtatcof  Kurope.ii.  HV. 

Relic*  sent  by  tlic  Turkish  mnperor  tO 
the  [JOpP,  i.  2.*<. 

Riario,  BafFttcllo.  cardinal  of  S.  Georgio. 
I.  uu ;  feTOiir«  the  decticm  of  I^eo  X., 
i.  S'J»  t  owispJrea  agtinet  Leo  X.,  ii. 
71:  (logmdwl  ftom  hia  rank,  ii  T6 ; 
panloni^  and  restored  to  farour,  lb.  { 
quits  lEomo  to  resident  Naples,  11.  76. 

Rballns,  Manlllus.  a])p'Mntf.l  Aroh- 
^IUbop  of  Malvasia  by  Leo  X.,  i.  339. 

lUeci.  Pletro.  nailed  I'etms  Criultua,  ao- 
count  of,  i.  BS  ;  laments  tlw  apiiruncli- 
lug  ealaniities  of  Naples,  i.  *li:  Ida 
ode  on  the  proupMl  of  expelling  the 
French  from  Naples.  I.  4^7. 

Bidolfl,.  Nicolo.  cr«ited  cardinal  by  Leo 
X..  11.  78. 

HivN.  Androa,  the  Venetian  oommis- 
wuy.  hung  with  his  sou,  by  LoulaXU.. 
I.  'JSO. 

Rubbin,  T.uoa  della,  an  artist  employed 
by  LeoX.,  tl.  SiB. 

lUtme,  stutM  uf  literature  there.  In  1492, 
i.  8D,  33  i  Id  iris.  1.  3V7  i  iu  popula- 
tion In  the  thue  of  Leo  X..  ii.  198. 
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BoMi.  KnuKfsoo  ile'.  prewnu  to  ijto  X. 
bb  iraiuUtJonofui  AnbkMS^i.3&(;. 

Jtoiii  Luiei<  iMtomiKle4  a  carttiuil  by 
Uo  X„  il.  la. 

Samrtt,  I-'ruiioe*«i  HuAa  deUa,  uSter. 
wrnrd'  (luko  of  Lrbiao,  I.  49 ;  nttacka 
Uie  Vmt'luuu,  L  3:^7;  WMOsainutcs 
Uie  oudiaal  oC  Fvtia.  I  941  ;  »N 
huItchI  fnjm  lux  limnidilv  hy  the 
pt^c.  ib.  rxoomrottnicatod,  and  fx- 
pdled  tjiMD  his.  Uuininiotu  liy  Leo  X. 
U.  &t ;  pablulm  ■  letUr,  srraigni&g 
the  (ondnrt  of  l^co  .\^  il.  cti  -,  reoorers 
bfa  doutiuiuof ,  ib. ;  rItitlWiifp'i  Iiwen- 
xo  lie'  Ui-did  to  OagliB  eooilMit.  B.  <& ; 
luu  recoune  to  ■  stntsf^imt  IL  67 ; 
witlidimwi  Ui«  uniy,  tb. ;  rciigiw  IUb 
doulnion^,  il.  fii^. 

(jidiKilta  ddlB^  u  eardiaalt  Ids 

«eGoaopUi>Kd  diancter  and  tutimciy 
dnatlli,  L  2011. 

—  (jiovu)iii  ilella,  lord  uf  l?uu|,'aff- 

Uftt  noiTiea  Uiovauna  Uonufu,  1.  18. 

Itiwilltti.  Bttraardo,  tttas*a  tbu  uOW  a^ 
enTDV  from  Florence,  to  cnugmtulkte 
I.ro  X.  uu  Iiitf  ^loctJon,  i.  300. 

Uicvauni.   oetiaimt    of  Iiim,   ii. 

>5a  ;  appmnU-il  ciutfllano  of  S.  An- 
Xelo.  u.  1(U :  lib  didoiitic  potan,  Le 
AfA,  Uk  ;  lUt)  trufffidy  of  Oraste,  lb. ; 
Jetur  ui  liU  brMli«r  riOlA,  ib. 

SjLdadiko.  (ilov»niu  dugl'  AriantJ,  liitt 
uoveLi  entitled  Porrettaue,  U.  270. 

,  Fau^Lo,  L-wliMltt  or  klieper  of  the 
YMiciui  Ubmry,  ii.  ^HO. 
■Iietti,  i-'nucc,  liU  novelB,  ii  270. 
eti,  Jtfupo,  mrdiiial,  a  KeuiioUtaii 
jKAdctnSciaii,  i.  4'i ;  aiipiiiatcil  iKUiU- 
floal  luciTtuy  to  Leo  A.,  i.  3Ui>; 
aeoount  of  tua  life  uid  wdtiugii,  U. 
IM  I  Uid  vcncs  on  the  Laooooq  and 
Curtiua,  lb. ;  Ilia  oration  ogahut  the 
'J'urkfi,  il.  11)0;  hid  Ubmry  Iwt,  ii. 
290. 

8alvniiuno,Mastu.-da,  hbCentoNmdle, 
H.  270. 
,  SAlviati.  Gtovannl.  rai-itKl  to  tlicnmk  of 
canllual  by  Leo  X^  Ii.  ■!>. 
nsxzaro,  Olacopo,  called  Actius  l^yn- 
oerus,  i.  d'l;  Iiia  .\rcihlia,  1.  3i; : 
hi*  ollu;v  -Mrritlags,  1.  3T ;  hU  rival- 
^p  with  rietTD  Uemlm,  ib.;  Ub 
dlasBukma  wUb  rolitiaDo,  i.  3e)  ; 
■ewMBpmiw  Fcderlgo  II.,  of  Xapio, 


Into  FrlDoe,  L  1'9  ;  hi*  Mnaitwai 
abdlcnUoii  of  Allb&io  n.  uf  Naplis.  L 
423  i  1^  IttJiaii  WTitineB  <an)E«R< 
with  tbosv  of  Bcmlxi.  ft  Ilv;  Ut 
Lttthi  KTitiBgB,  It  l&O:  h£s  poem,  D« 
partu  Vimciidii.  IL  1^1. 

Sauf  ro.  UioviLUiU  di,  a  Senpolitan  ■£•• 
drwidao,  i.  40. 

Saiwevi^uo,  cardinal,  irommtnidit  in  the 
baitle  of  KaYcnna.  i.  I'di  redUmlta 
hb  niak  by  Lw  X..  i.  3-J4. 

GansoYlBO.  fw  CuotuccL 

Saaxlo  HAlGtMlo,  d'Vrtdaa.  hl0  csfj 
■cudiet,  iL  3:;  I :  irapruTeii  Idnaslf  Ana 
th«  carloniis  nf  I.iouardo  da  Toid 
■■d  HicJicUjniolu  at  Ftanaorv  'A-i 
oomtiMDced  hia  piuntiBs*  in  the  T^ 
Vaut,  11.  324 :  bis  rtpmeataikim  nt 
tbcology,  ib. ;  his  reye*tntatloa  oC 
pliUoHopby.  II.  ass ;  his  refmMnuOaa 
of  poetry,  ib. ,-  hia  repnaentalita  of 
juriqmileaot.  ib. :  tvheibcr  lie  In- 
pvvTcd  Ub  style  fraax  the  mrts 
of  MehrtlgnolOt    ttX   ItOBuu   ii.   33«: 

efntnautiuuftf  dWtaiTe  of  tfi«  qwe- 

tico.  U.  330;  Ufl  picture  of  U«- 
liodonu,  and  och«r  ntvlLd,  ii.  Stl; 
i!inpl<iyi-<I  liy  T.i^>  X.  to  imicvcd  in 
paintiUK  the  frescoes  of  the  VaticaiL 
U.  3S1{  bb  pictar(>  of  AttllA  dk; 
ila  aUcgorJcnl  purpotv-  etplahMd. 
ib.;  his  pUtarc  of  the  IlboatiaB  of 
tiL  P«tv'r.  ii.  33^ ;  wurlui  exeevtod  bf 
him  for  Ago«tinu  Chis,  U.  tl%:  bis 
itoliUea,  lb  ;  IiIb  liistury  of  Oxp\A 
and  Ffiyclie,  ib. ;  hi*  aitalut^  of  JflCitu 
U.  ;i-t; ;  his  portrait  of  U«  X.. 
ib. :  Ills  coronaljun  of  (.tiMtrtctnaftiK. 
and  other  wwks.  ii  33S ;  his  lAg^, 
ib. :  bis  cartoons,  11.  S4V  ;  Ids  pio- 
tiuv  uf  tbH  TnuwQeurmtlofi.  U.  Xtl; 
his  dcslpis  for  the  palBtlngs  la  the 
hall  of  Contitjintlnu,  Ii.  Slifj  nfK 
pohded  by  Leo  X.  prrfHt  «t  tbf 
balldiiig  of  St,  P«.  T-  c». 

ployed  by  Leo  X.  tn  re- 

maiiiB  of  Ottoieni  \i:>\'  .  Itii 

rcpoii  to  Leo  .\.  OB  tlM  slaU-  ut'  Um 
andeiil  LuiMiufH  in  Uoiae,  ib.  i  Ub 
death,  fl.  S47  ;  hishbunU  (Uspoatlua. 
ib. 

SnrBOCtko,  Giovim-ABtonia,  envoy  &fla 
^ena.  to  ooiijrratuhiU  Leo  X.  on  hlf 
ckvatioa,  I.  2ui. 

Banc,  Andrta  del,  employed  in  paitil- 
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lag  for  Leo  X.,  the  paU«e  of  Poggio- 
U0>"o>  '■-  ^*^- 
(Bwili,  Baiulincllu  tie'.  canUunl,  arzCAtnl 
lu  outi  of  tku  coiiKpirutun  a;nu»st 
Leo  X..  ii.  70;  hu  aiotivu  and  con- 
duct, ii.  74  ;  degi-acled  from  his  raok, 
it  15 ;  partlon«l  uut  rwtored  by  Leo 
X.,  ib. 
|-  Eavuuarola,  Giruluao,  his  rioloiit 
baranpies  at  FUuretice,  1.  2\t ;  neiit 
wiOi  a  (Iciiulutiou  U)  Ctmrlis  VUI.  at 
Lucca,  i.  96 ;  liiA  intonicw  with 
Chaii««  Vlll.  at  Fluruiio:,  i.  10!; ; 
flireetu  tliu  KUTenini«iit  of  Florence, 
i.  1^0;  hEa[la«tUui(lcbnriu-t«r,L  ISA. 

Scala.  Bartuluauuifu.  uf  KLunuiu!.  L  i7. 

Selim  a5mri»  the  Ottoman  throne.  It. 
la? :  dtfwiifi  tlic  .Soplii  of  I'tfsla. 
H.  I  S.'> ;  cnni)iM>ra  Kgypt,  tb. ;  00- 
ettMion^  grvat  alann  in  Italy,  ib. 

HCarm,  Aicaiiio.  cardiaal,  uiils  in  the 
pmmotiuu  vf  I..CO  X^  i.  li  i  lil« 
bplendour,  1.  21. 

I'Ysncesoo,     alllinec    between 

Leo  X.  and  e'tiarlce  V.,  Jbrrcstoriii)^ 
him  to  Miiaii.  ii.  3«1  :  obtflios  the 
j(uveniitivtit,  on  the  expulidou  of  th« 
French,  ii.  469. 

^—  GlaD.QaleasKH  duke  of  Milan. 
upprcsiKHl  by  hit  uncle  Lodovlco, 
i.  Bs*;  lUs  inttrvk-wwilb  (^arivu  VII. 
at  I'uvta,  I.  01 ;  hl«  titutli.  ib. 

-"  -      GlOTtuuii,  maniL-d  to  Lucrvzia 

^— — -  I.£«lovlro.  fiuooiirog^i  niui  of 
taUtiit,  i.  All  his  ambitious  Wevrf,  i. 
r>3  ;  jealousy  of  tlic  alliance  between 
I'iero  <lv'  Ifoilici  and  ihc  kiiig  of 
Naplcft,  i.  76 ;  rvtolvfi:!  to  iuTito 
atarlcti  VIIL  into  Italy,  ib.;  foniu 
a  lea^c  wUh  the  pope  anil  Vi'iii-tlanik 
1.  ;i :  nsnrpn  the  yarvnitavut  ot* 
AUUo.  I.  )>1  ;  fivnu  an  alUaucL-  with 
VoDiee  ag&iDtft  ChariN  Vlll.,  i.  vi<)  -. 
forma  a  uttw  alliaiK«  with  Charles 
VIU.,  i.l38i  his  pricf  on  the  death 
of  bia  wife  Ik-ntrice,  1.  144;  famu 
au  allUnoc  with  the  Flureutiucs, 
i.  Ul ;  liutmyml  by  tlwHwiM,  L  IGO  ; 
hljt  impriBunmuitaud  iluath,  ib. 

iludJoiUau.  restored  to  the  go- 
vcnuneut  of  JHUait.  I.  37ti ;  pnparM 
to  defend  Iil4  Jominiomt  agaiuiC  Lovts 
Xll.,  1.  30A;  hl^  aiJtirehculoua  of 
treachery,  i.  iOii;  r^luqaialMa  to 
Frandu  L  the  duchy  of  lOlan,  ii.  'ic 


vent 

Iform 
VIU 
of  b 
au  : 
i.  u 
hUi] 


Silvcstri.  Guida  PoMnmo,  ucoDnt  of  his 

Ufe,it.  17-1 ;  character  of  hht  writingB. 

U.177. 
Siou,  cardinal  of,  >uinulates  tlte  Swies  to 

oppoaetlie  Kreoch,  iL  19. 
Hixtiu  IV..  hilt  turbulent  dtsposition.  i. 

3;  hiA  deatli,  i.  10, 
Kociety,  trroTH  iiiodt-iit  to  an  eariy  etato 

of.  ii.  ■-•15. 
Soderini,  I-'raneeftco,  canlliial,  favotircd 

by  Leu  X.,  L  QM&i  coiuiiircj  against 

thepopT-,  U.  73. 
[*ietnt,  prewrves  Florence  fhmi 

the  attAolu  of  Cxaar  Bor^a.  1. 1^1 :  is 

appobitcd  iiunfalonierc  Sbr  life,  L  1S3  ; 

hbiiudGclsioa.L  1^73;  is  depiwed  (htm 

htoofncc,  L  ^'71:  c#eapc:i   into  Tur- 

key,!.  97,%;  ht  recalled  and  OkXoanA 

by  Leo  X.,  I,  3!"S. 
Sozahii,  Hartolooompo,  gtve^t  instnictioos 

to  Lm)  .\.,  i.  ■-'(), 
StabUi,  Francesco,   callc<l  Ceccu  d'Aa- 

ooU,  hlfl  Acerba,  Ii.  'J  as. 
tjtamiia,  Uaspant.  an  Italian  poeteai^U. 

in. 

Staupitz,  John,  (ceutral  of  the  Ao^us- 
tbii»,  applied  to  by  Lpo  X.  t»  paicify 
Luther,  ii.  uo :  prcvaiU  upon  Luther 
to  addreas  to  the  cardinal  of  GaeU  a 
eoncUhltory  lettCT,  11.  102. 

SlrozKJ,  Ercolc,  a  LalUi  poet.at  Foran. 
i.  44. 

Fllippo.  marrta  (Jarioe.  daugh- 


ter of  I'lcro  lie  Ucdid,  1.  SOA. 

fitu  Vi-spasiano,  a   poet  and 

Rtatosmac,  at  Fcrraro,  i.  41. 

Snlfolli.  dalie  oi;  marrieii  Mary,  oitiil  of 
Henry  VIIL  and  widow  of  IxHds 
XII.  (.  471. 

riomniunte,  Pktro,  mention  of,  i.  49. 

Supcndtion  of  tbc  middle  ngen.  ii-  i*. 

Surrey,  earl  of,  defiiati  JaniM  IV.  oC 
Scotland  ;it  iliv  tattle  of  Floddeo.  I- 
•jfj. 

.SwiM  betray  Lodovico  Sforxa.  i.  169; 
arrive  in  Italy.  In  the  scrrlce  uf  Lco 
X.,  i.  .n>U  :  defeat  tlie  French  at  the 
battle  of  XoTara,  i.  i)07 ;  eorapd  the 
duke  de  la  TremouUle  to  enter  into 
tlietrea^of  Diion.  L  U14;  imdarlake 
thcdcftuceofMUaii.  ii.  17)  defeated 
at  3Sarignano  ^yy  Fnuida  1.,  ii.  2S  ; 
Jola  the  pope  and  emperor  agftltiit 
Frande  U  ii.  nti7. 

SymmachttB,  pope,  erected  the  palace  of 
the  Vatican,  U.  313. 
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Tabextg.  taken  by  GoiualvA  i.  179 

turn,  buttle  of  Ux.  i.  182  ;  obBervktloiu 
tiIHinit,i.  ISi. 
'  Tcbaldeo.  Anloitki,  an  lultan  poet,  i. 
ii  ;  hii' t>{iiiiiun  oil  the  BlKlication  of 
Altinuull.  orXa)4»i.i.  ili:  bis  woo- 
net  on  thf!  con>|D«it  of  NNplt«,  bjr 
Cbarlcfl  VUJ..  i.  496;  nooount  of  Ms 
lift  snd  vrttlQpi.  It.  110. 

TetMldned.  Aiitoij-tiiHrDiiilno.  <1er«n(ls 
Ltiglioni  og«lii«t  MfiAJrailiui.  i.  143. 

Tomelna,  Laura,  an  Italian  pocrteds,  1). 
l:(ll 

Tnroimn?  niwd  by  the  emperor  elect, 
MaxiiuiUon,  I.  HII. 

TeUiJ,  Joliu,  BtisV['rr»  the  pivpoeitioiu 
of  I.utlier.  li.  M. 

Tfnton^lto,  thv  paintur,  turifles  Pietro 
ArrUno,  11.  'i75. 

Tlifopliruttu.  Ilia  workB  poblishod,  U. 
StIL 

Tumco,  NicolD  Lf>00Mi>,  flnt  cxplaiOE 
lite  works  of  Ariiitutle  iu  tbu  original 
Greek,  li.  247. 

Tomombfy,   llu>  last  Mverel^  of  tlie 
XbimelokM,  dcfestvd  aaiil  put  toduttli 
hy  ScUre.  ii.  ItsH, 
I  Torrlani,  tlji-  tUrec  Urothcns,  U.  173- 

ToM-ftiiclla,  sacJcfNl  hy  ttic  French,  i.  12;.. 

Touruiiy.c»plureiltylle»iryVlll.J.  311. 

IVcnioiiillc,  <lnkc  of.  sent  as  pencml 
agaiiiKl  l-VrOinanil  II.,  i.  201 ;  defeatvd 
at  til?  GiirlglUno,  E.  ?oa  ;  Attacks  tlic 
JlUancsc,  as  gennrHl  of  IjtmU  XII.,  1. 
SOS ;  compelled  by  the  i^yvirt:  to  enter 
faCo  the  treaty  of  Dijou.  i.  SM :  oi>- 
poi«es  the  Hwiw  tn  I'mvcnw.  if.  14. 

Trilxilo,  a  Flonintijiv  in-iilpUfr.  ii.  34'.'. 

Triwino,  (iinu-Giorgio,  iiitroducw  llie 
wni  wiolli,  or  IIaIihu  Ukii^  venv,  1). 
1.1^  :  Ills  "  Italia  liliLTsta  da'Goti."  ti. 
137. 

ThvtUzli).  AgoRtiiio,  rniset)  to  titc  rank  of 
a  rardinal  hy  Lt-o  X.,  11.  ;f>. 

—  -  GliiB-tJiacPiM).  apifoiutedtoeuin- 
manil  tbi-  Ncapoltlitii  liorwe,  i.  l\-J: 
brtrayn  tlit  king  of  Napio*.  1.  Uu; 
a]luw«  the  caniinal  tie'  M«di«i  to 
ewipr,  L  '.'(>r. ;  «Dtcni  Italy  na  miTslial 
of  Franco,  aj^ioftBniAit,  i.  son ;  pnv 
niJMl  to  deliver  up  \.\\v  duku  uf  Milun 
to  Louis  '^  11.1  i-  "■'>'' '  pasiH«  tUe  Al|>9 
at  thf  t).-nd  nftht  Frtucli.  K.  1". 

— ^antmucciu,  (ipiwintcd   a  car- 

dlnal  by  Uo  X..  II.  Tti. 

Tlieodoro.  u  cuumiiudtrr  in  tlic 


icrvloe  ofth*  Venrtlana.  liU  n-Btirk 
ira  tltf  death  of  d'Alviano.  U.  M. 
Turk*,  ilieir  progrcas.  i.  3. 

Vag.v  I'IcHro  delta,  om>U(#  RaSat^la  a 

pniating  the  Vatican,  U.  yi'i 
VaU-rlano,  Oiovati-l'IetrD,  of  BdlitiM 
called  Pieriufl  Valenaniu.  L  13;  at- 
tend.^ Mic  ooort  of  I<eo  X^  H.  301 )  tili 
trGati«e,  Ul*  Literatonun  infttlldJaU. 
and  other  ivritings,  H.  306, 
Vallf,  Andri-M  dclla,  ratspd  to  the  luk 

of  canliiiiil  hyl^eu  X..ii.  78. 
Yalori.Wicolo.thrWographcrof  liormai 
tlie'daftniliccut,  conspires  a^'ainftlbt 
Mt*di<.-l,i.'JtiO :  coiHleni»f)ltt>pi.Tpi-tial 
Itnpriootinieut.  L  iSti ;  iiardouul  b; 
L«>  X.,  ib. 
Vatican  library,  IncnnuKH]  by  Leo  X.,  li- 
279;  eurtodi.  ur  ki.>epej«  of,  U.  380; 
Its  state  ander  C'lrmcnt  VU.,  ii.  381 -, 
learned  Itbrarianti  of,  Ih. 

pnlace,  tt«  emtJon  and  ^ 

gn-«*lvc  1mi>roveinenti(,   fl.   313. 

Vem-real  dtseiue,  il$  introduction  into 
Italy.  1.  U9. 

Venetians,  fbrni  ui  aUfnnrc  wHh  Una 
Xlt.,  I.  1R4;  causes  of  the  Jcftldosy  If 
tJie  E^oropMns  agsinet  tbem.  I.  3U: 
refffl  tho  attack  of  the  emperor  rlitl 
MaxbnlliATi,  i.  233  i  pirpan-  for  Jbtdr 
d«fcticetijc&iiist  (be  league  of  Ctabn). 
i.  21'R:  tlictr  Tt.Triiorles  diamcatbcn^ 
i.  srtO:  r.xrrtlons  ofthe  HenatctSSI: 
recover  the  city  of  I'mluu.  ib.;  de* 
feate«l  on  The  I'o.  by  the  dnke  of  F«r- 
mm.  i-  231 ;  pacify'  and  form  uii  alii- 
iiuvi-n'itbJaUn»II..i,  ?3&:  tlbrmwilh 
Loixi*  XII.  tlie  treaty  of  Itlofs,  1. 3l'l ; 
nibiait  th^ir  lUtTLTeticv^  uitb  the  em- 
peror e!c*'t,  MaximUinn.  to  I.eo  X,  i 
aiKi  renew  the  treaty  of  Klab  with 
KraitcU  1..  li.  1 :  nssist  liloi  in  troortf^ 
Inji  the  MilaneM.  ii.  23  ;  dUpatnb  U 
ei&bui>vy  toFnuiciti  I.  at  MHiut.U.  ?*: 
rt'oovt-r  the  city  of  Ur«<iria,  ii.  r>fl 

Venczinnu,  Ajro^llua,  aii  emiuent  ea- 
gravcr  on  coppt-r.  ii.  Si  I. 

Vcra//aiif,  Glovann),  an  emlnrnt  oaTi- 
giitor.  ii.  2!iu. 

Vfo-Tlti,  BjittUta  da.  t-niploycd  bjr  On 
cardinal  I'eLrucei  tu  piHsun  Leu  S^  B. 
tV:  exeoiited.  ii.  7i. 

Vcspocid.  Aniengu,  H-  SSO- 

Xloenftt.  battle  uf,  i.  SI  I. 
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Yico,  Gulielmo  Raimondo.  appointed  a 

cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 
Vida,  Girolamo,  account  of  his  life,  il. 
154  ;  liis  Christiad,  ii.  155  ;  his  Poe- 
tics, ii.  IfiC. 
Vincenzo  da  S.  Gemignano,  paints  in 
the  Vatican,  il.  39. 

Vinci,  Lionardo  da,  accoont  of,  i.  61 ; 
his  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  i.  52  ; 
emi^ation  between  him  and  Micbel- 
agnolo,  ii.  319 ;  his  cartoons  of  the 
wars  of  Pisa,  ib. ;  doubts  respecting 
his  visit  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.,  ii.  350. 

Vio,  Tomaso  de,  nominated  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  and  called  cardinal  of 
Gaeta,orCajetanus,ii.77 ;  authorized 
by  Leo  X.  to  call  Lutber  before  him 
at  Augsburg,  ii.  98 ;  interview  betw^n 
him  and  Luther,  ii.  1 00  ;  writes  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony  against  Luther,  ii. 
102. 

Vir^I,  observations  upon  him,  i.  50. 

Viruitio,  Pontico,  scholar  and  statesman, 
i.  54. 

Visconti,  Gasparo,  an  Italian  poet,  i.53. 

Vitelli,  Paolo,  attempts  to  storm  the 
city  of  Pisa,  i.  141 ;  appointed  general 
of  the  Florentine  army,  i.  153  ;  cap- 
tures the  fortress  of  Vico-Pisano,  i. 
157;  defeats  the  Venetians,  1,  158; 
eifects  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  Pisa, 
i.  160;  brought  to  Florence  and  de- 
capitated, i.  161. 

Vitellozzo,  put  to  death  by  CKsar 

Borgia,  at  Sinigaglia,  i.  ISG. 


Volta,  Achille  della,  wounds  Aretino 
with  a  dagger,  il.  376. 

Urbino,  seized  on  by  Cesar  Borgia,  i. 
lao ;  seized  on  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  54 ;  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  created  duke  of,  ii. 
55  ;  recovered  by  the  exiled  duke,  il. 
62;  wars  respecting  it,  Ii.  65;  ceded 
to  Leo  X.,  ii.  08 ;  united  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  church,  ii.  207. 

Urceus  Codros,  account  of,  i.  54.  . 

■WiTTEMBEEO,  the  university  of,  inter- 
cede with  Leo  X.  on  behalf  of  Luther, 
ii.  98. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  appointed  bishop  of 
Toumay,i.3lli  succeeds  Christopher 
Bambridge,  as  archbishop  of  York,  i. 
3G9  ;  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal, 
i.  69. 

XiMENES,  cardinal,  his  great  compln- 
tenuan  Polyglot,  dedicated  to  Leo  X., 
i.  356. 

Zakchi,  Basilio,  of  Bergamo,  a  I^tin 
poet,  i.  42,  and  il.  172. 

Zatti,  Kinaldo,  assists  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici  in  effecting  his  escape,  i.  264. 

Zizim,  brother  of  the  sultan  Bajazet, 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  Inno- 
cent YIII.,i.  27;  accompanies  Charles 
VIII.  to  Naples,  i.  109 ;  his  death, 
i.  113. 

ZuingUus  promotes  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland,  ii.  234. 


THE   END. 
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